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PREFACE. 


The  following  volume  has  grown  out  of  the  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Grammar,  which  have  been  delivered  in 
University  College  in  the  years  1841-1873 ;  but  some 
matters  have  been  passed  over  more  lightly,  because  they 
had  been  discussed  in  greater  fullness  in  the  'Philological 
Essays,'  which  were  published  in  1868,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  supplementary  to  what  is  now  put  forth. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  illustrations  of  my  arguments 
have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Latin  language,  and  this 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  this  has  been  the  special 
line  of  my  own  studies ;  and  secondly  the  language  is  one 
likely  to  be  familiar  to  a  considerable  number  of  my  readers. 
No  doubt  many  will  see  with  surprise  that  the  Sanskrit  is  not 
here  made  the  one  basis  of  my  enquiries ;  but  while  I  once 
more  confess  with  regret,  but  not  with  any  feeling  of  shame, 
my  ignorance  of  this  language,  I  must  also  now  declare  my 
matured  conviction,  that  the  high  claims  of  superiority  over 
all  other  languages  commonly  put  forward  in  favour  of  this 
language,  are  grounded  on  gross  exaggeration  of  its  merits;* 
and  over  and  above  this,  that  the  use  made  of  it  by  Sans- 
kritists   is   often   far   from    satisfactory.      On    this   head   I 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  a  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  one  too  who  is 
avowedly  a  great  admirer  of  Bopp,  expressing  himself  in  a  more  reason- 
able manner:  "To  the  philologist  Sanskrit  comes  next  in  importance 
to  Latin  and  Greek"  (W.  D.  Whitney's  'Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Studies/  p.  403);  and  again  justifying  my  recommendation  of  caution 
in  accepting  the  statements  of  German  Sanskritists,  when  he  writes: 
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expressed  grave  doubts  in  my  paper  entitled,  'Quaeritur, — 
doubts  that  Binoe  thai  time  have  been  either  admitted  to  be 
reasonable  or  else  lefl  unanswered.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
made  considerable  use  of  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from 
Sanskrit,  accepting  with  due  caution  what  I  find  in  the 
writings  of  German  scholars.  To  obtain  a  mastery  of  the 
language  itself  has  been  a  hopeless  desire  for  me  considering 
my  many  engagements;  but  if  it  turn  out  that  the  present 
volume,  in  spite  of  this  defect,  contribute  in  any  way  to  a 
furtherance  of  linguistic  science,  an  excuse  for  the  publication 
will  be  complete. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  '  Essays '  I  expressed  a  fear  that 
traces  of  haste  would  be  visible  in  them  ;  but  that  I  had  two 
pleas  for  mitigation  of  censure,  first  that  the  Headmaster  of  a 
school  of  nearly  four  hundred  boys  had  little  leisure  for  other 
work,  and  again  that  such  leisure  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  very  productive  for  one  who  had  entered  his  seventieth 
year.  These  two  arguments  have  much  additional  strength 
now  after  an  interval  of  more  than  five  years,  and  with  an 
increase  in  the  school  from  less  than  four  hundred  to  more 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  boys. 

In  the  same  pages  I  enumerated  the  various  philological 
papers  which  had  proceeded  from  my  pen,  during  the  forty 
years  of  my  connection  with  University  College  ;  I  will  now 
add,  first  two  papers  which  were  omitted  in  that  list,  viz.,  a 
reply  to  a  review  of  my  Latin  Grammar  by  G.  F.  (George 
Ferguson  ?),  in  the  '  Classical  Museum,'  No.  xv.,  p.  109, 1847, 
which  reply  was  published  in  the  same  series,  No.  xix.,  p.  57  ; 
and :  '  Reconsideration  of  (English)  substantives  in  let '  in 


"  Not  a  single  department,  even  of  Indo-European  philology,  can  be 
mentioned  in  which  there  does  not  remain  an  infinite  amount  of 
labour  to  be  done,  in  rectifying  Bopp's  errors,  and  in  extending  and 
perfecting  his  researches;  and  that  not  only  in  detail,  but  also  in 
general  features  and  grand  outlines  "  (ibid.  p.  221). 
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the '  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  '  for  1802-1863, 
p.  220. 

Later  papers  read  by  me  before  the  same  society,  are  : — 

Nov.  3,  1865,  '  On  the  name  Barmouth,  and  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  this  enquiry.' 

June  1,  1866,  '  On  Plurals  in  Latin  with  a  Singular 
Meaning,  and  especially  on  Vergil's  use  of  the  word  mental 

Feb.  26,  1867,  'The  origin  of  the  Latin  adjective  malus 
and  the  substantive  malum.' 

April  26,  1867,  '  Post  and  After  the  same  word.' 

May  3,  1867,  '  On  the  German  Prefix  Ver.' 

May  17,  1867,  '  On  Excrescent  Consonants,  Part  I. 

June  7,  1867,       „  „  „         ,  Part  IT. 

„         „         '  On   Latin  Disyllabic   Perfect  Participles 
(with  a  short  penult,  as  litus.) ' 

Dec.  6,  1867,  '  Prevalent  Errors  in  the  Treatment  of  Latin 
Suffixes,'  Part  I. 

Feb.  7,  1868,  „  „  ,  Part  II. 

May  21,  1869,  'On  the  Derivation  of  omnis,  uxor,nurus, 
with  other  Latin  Etymologies.' 

Nov.  5,  1869,  '  On  some  of  the  Suffixes  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Prepositions.' 

March  4,  1870,  'A  Partial  Attempt  to  reconcile  the  Laws 
of  Latin  Accent  and  Rhythm  with  those  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages.' 

Dec.  2,  1870,  '  On  the  Compression  of  certain  words  in  the 
old  Latin  Drama,  as  shown  by  the  Metres  and  by  Etymology.' 

Nov.  3,  1871,  'The  correction  of  some  errors  in  Latin 
Dictionaries,'  Part  I. 

Nov.  17,  1871,  „  „  „  Part  II. 

Jan.  19,  1872,  „  „  „         Part  III. 

Nov.  1,  1872,  '  Accent  the  governing  principle,  not  merely 
of  the  Comic  metres,  but  also  of  Latin  Poetry  in  general,  and 
first  of  Vergil's  Hexameters.' 
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Nov.  21,  L873,  'Some  corrections  of  the  Text  of  Terence, 
especially  in  reference  to  Metre,' 

Add:  A  Professorial  Dissertation,  published  with  the 
Prospectus  (Index  Lectionnm)  of  University  College, 
London,  for  187]   72,  viz. : — 

•On  Latin  words  commencing  with  an  f,  especially  ferru- 
femminare,  as  standing  in  Lexicons.' 

(Where,  in  ]».  11,  utter  line  15,  the  following  words  have 
been  omitted  in  the  printing, '  $?/p  6^p,  etc.  Nay,  the  Aeolic 
is  in  the  habit  of  substituting  a  labial  for  a  dental,  as:' 
Again,  in  p.  13,  1.  29,  for  Indent  discipuli  read  hahent  d isci- 

In  all  l»ut  the  first  of  these  papers  in  connection  with  the 
Philological  Society,  I  have  given  the  date  of  the  reading, 
rather  than  that  of  the  publication,  because  of  late  years 
there  have  been  sad  delays  in  the  printing  owing  to  the  want 
of  funds.     But  to  me  this  defect  is  of  less  importance,  as 

ly  all  the  substance  of  my  papers  has  now  been  placed 
before  the  public  either  in  the  '  Essays '  or  in  the  present 

Vollllli.'. 

To  hurry  this  work  through  the  press  has,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, been  a  matter  of  necessity.  Had  more  time 
been  at  my  disposal,  I  should  gladly  have  availed  myself  of 
the  assistance  of  numerous  friends,  and  so  should  have 
escaped  errors  which  will  be  only  too  glaring.  As  it  is,  it 
ha-  been  but  occasionally  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
placing  a  sheet  under  the  eye  of  a  friend.  Still  on  this  head 
I  have  to  thank  my  colleagues,  Professors  Maiden,  Eieu, 
and  Eggelingj  also  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,  Mr.  Talfourd 
Ely,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton.  Others  who  have  kindly 
answered  enquiries  are  Mr.  Balston  and  Mr.  A.  W.  K.  Miller 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Serior  Santa  Maria.  Lastly,  Mr. 
John  Power  Hicks  has  rendered  me  valuable  assistance  in 
many  ways,  and  in  particular  by  reading  over  many  sheets 
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when   finally   printed,  and  so   placing  before  me  a  list  of 
Errata,  ugly  enough,  but  less  so  than  I  had  feared. 

In  going  over  the  book  myself  I  find  several  omissions  to 
be  regretted,  as  first  that  I  have  not  given  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  strange  deflections  of  meaning  from  the  original  power 
of  a  root  that  so  often  occur  in  language,  deflections  that  at 
times  carry  us  from  one  pole  to  the  opposite  pole.  Thus,  our 
own  term  '  apparent '  is  now  commonly  used  as  the  opposite 
to  'real,'  but  still  retains  its  earlier  meaning  in  the  combina- 
tions 'apparent  time,'  as  used  in  astronomy  and  'heir  ap- 
parent.' Similarly  the  Latin  ad  speciem,  per  speciem,  etc., 
imply  what  is  deceitful,  and  so  too  our  own  '  specious '  and 
'  spectre,'  whereas  '  specie '  in  modern  use  designates  the 
precious  metals  as  opposed  to  paper-money  and  so  of 
intrinsic  value,  in  agreement  with  the  proverb  '  seeing  is 
believing.'  Good  examples  of  violent  changes  are  seen  in 
the  double  meaning  of  the  German  Untiefe,  as  used  alike  of 
water  dangerously  deep  and  dangerously  shallow  (see  p.  394), 
and  again  in  the  E.  '  usurp '  as  contrasted  with  the  L. 
usurpare  (p.  412). 

Another  point  on  which  I  might  perhaps  with  advantage 
have  insisted  is  the  misleading  influence  of  forms  owing  to 
erroneous  transformation.  Thus  Barmouth,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Wales,  owes  its  ordinary  name  to  a  confusion  with 
the  familiar  Yar-mouth,  Ex-mouth,  Plymouth,  etc.,  and  the 
term  Bar  leads  people  to  see  in  it  some  collection  of  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  neighbouring  river,  for  few  rivers  are 
without  such  an  inconvenient  adjunct.  Yet  on  investigation 
we  find  that  the  part  of  the  name  which  really  signifies 
'  mouth,'  is  not  the  second  but  the  first  syllable,  a  corruption 
of  the  "Welsh  aher,  for  the  earlier  name  was  no  doubt  Aber- 
Mowdd,  i.e.,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowdd,  which  in  the 
upper  and  insignificant  part  of  the  stream  has,  what  is  there 
appropriate,  the   diminutival    name    Moivdd-ach,   'the  little 
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Biowdd.'  Similarly  by  the  side  of  Ar-broath,  as  the  name  of 
■I!  known  Scotch  town,  we  find  the  variety  Aberbrothick, 
tli--  two  pointing  to  the  position  of  the  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Broath  or  BroiK-ick.  Bui  here  the  suffix  /'/.-may 
belong  to  the  aame  <>t'  the  town  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
river;  and  with  such  use  of  a  diminutival  suffix  we  may 
compare  the  double  forms  of  a  Welsh  town  Brecon  and 
BreeJcn-ock,  and  of  several  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities  which 
for  a  Greet  have  the  names  Tapas  (Tapavr-os)  A/cpwyas 
-nroiw  etc.,  but  for  a  Roman  the  diminutival  varieties  Ta- 
)••  nt-" in.  Agrigent-tm,  Sipont-um.  lint  to  return  to  the  subject 
ot  terms  which  have  been  modified  under  the  idea  of  some 
false  derivation,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
paper  in  the  •  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society '  (1855, 
[>.  62),  where  he  deals  with  many  interesting  cases  of  the 
kind. 

In  matters  not  omitted  I  have  failed  at  times  to  include  in 
my  argument  some  useful  illustrations,  which  at  the  time 
escaped  me.  Thus,  in  p.  153,  in  dealing  with  the  u  of  Latin 
perfect-,  a-  occupying  the  ground  which  belonged  to  s,  I 
noticed  the  guttural  of  Greek  perfects  in  k,  as  earakKa,  but 
should  also  have  compared  with  this  the  Provencal  habit  of 
exhibiting  a  c.  Thus  Diez  (Gr.  2,  p.  176)  tells  us  :  "  tenu  of 
L.  tenui,  ought  by  the  usual  letter-change  to  have  been  tenf, 
but  is  tenc ;  so  calc,  cole,  dole,  vale,  vole,  abere  (aperui),  aic 
(Kabul),  dec  (debui),  poe  (potui) ;  and,  again,  conoc  (cognovi), 
crec  (crevi),  moc  (mod),  ploc  (pluvit),  paroc  (jparui)." 

In  p.  305,  I  somewhat  hastily  used  the  epithet  '  illogical ' 
in  speaking  of  the  met  of  sibimet,  &c,  whereas  if  seb,  the  root- 
syllable  of  this  pronoun,  meant  'same,'  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  then  met  (mat)  in  the  sense  of  '  man '  is 
thoroughly  in  place. 

But  the  most  serious  fault  in  the  book  lies  perhaps  in 
repetitions ;  I  say  this  however  with  much  hesitation,  fearing 
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that  others  will  detect  absolute  errors  of  a  grave  character, 
for  on  such  slippery  ground  to  stumble  at  times  is  all  but 
inevitable.  Still,  if  I  was  ever  to  publish  my  ideas,  now  was 
the  time,  for  I  might  well  adopt  much  of  what  Varro  says  at 
the  beginning  of  his  work  on  farming :  "  Otium  si  essem  con- 
secutus,  commodius  haec  scripsissem,  quae  nunc,  ut  potui, 
exposui,  cogitans  esse  properandum,  quod,  ut  dicitur,  si  est 
homo  bulla,  eo  magis  senex ;  annus  enim  septuagensumus 
sextus*  ammonet  me  ut  sarcinas  colligam,  antequam  pro- 
ficiscar  e  uita." 

The  closing  thought  however  does  not  accord  with  my 
feelings.  So  long  aa  my  health,  bodily  and  mental,  enable 
me,  I  purpose  to  labour  at  the  oar,  and,  the  present  task  now 
finished,  devote  all  my  leisure  hours,  as  I  have  done  for  many 
years,  to  my  Latin  Dictionary,  and  with  some  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  end,  seeing  that  I  have  more  than  2400  pages  of 
quarto  manuscript  already  filled,  and  have  included  therein 
nearly  all  those  words  in  which  I  thought  myself  able  to 
make  some  improvement.  The  chief  motive  indeed  which 
induced  me  to  suspend  this  first  object  of  my  literary  labours 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  feeling,  that  the  present 
volume  would  give  the  reasons  on  which  my  innovations  are 
grounded,  and  so  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  larger 
work. 

*  "  Octogensumus  "  Varro. 


University  College,  London, 
March  20th,  1874. 
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CORRIGENDA  AND   ADDENDA. 


J'he  reader  is  requested  to  make  the  corrections  in  the  text,  especially 
those  which  have  au  asterisk. 


For 
Muller 
ualgus 
thyself 
p.  70 
dan  unt 
syllable 
(dele  aue) 
Hoogeeven 
iraipa 
are 

Mi't;iuiorphoses 
\-los 
vesicas 
ec  scendo 


ap  orN«p 

naddei 

Te/j.e-v-d 

Essay,  p\2 

eine  V 

allerbeste 

M6 

vernier*  .  . 

mngit' 

132,  134 

heel 

flannel 

(dele  137) 

Well 

you 

vlos 

2,  2,  61 

1,  1,  10 

preterite 

evidence 

sero 


vermis 


oneself. 

99. 

'dan-unt. 

.symbol. 

Hoogeveen. 
kraipa  arnica.    ' 
is. 
Metamorphosis. 

V-LOS. 

vwKas. 
ec-scendo. 

ap  or  ap. 

Natter. 

Teft-ev-os. 

Essays,  p.  290. 

einen. 

allerbest. 

A0. 

uermen  .  .  .  uermis. 

iungit. 

121,  123. 

heel,  cf.  callum  '  hard  skin. 

flannel  x^aiva. 

U,  well. 
vyon. 
yios. 

tic.  2.  2,  61. 
lA  110. 

preterite  of  strong  verbs, 
evidence, 
ser  (cf.  Beafios). 


t  A  prefixed  minus  sign  means  from  the  hottom  of  the  page. 
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m 
me 

179 
198 

►19a 

206 

•J  11 

•218 
220 
228 

229 

230 
282 

243 

245 

246 
*1M7 
•255 

258 

259 

• 

300       - 
302 
►305 
321 

324 


*326 
354 

395 
398 
403 


I 

18 
It 
11 

-S 

-:» 

ii 

l 

-u 

fl 

-12 

12 


1 

-II 

-18 

11 

—  7 

-3 

11 

l> 

22 

13 

10 

-I  I 

-13 

-7 

3 

8 

_2 

-13 

-i; 
n 
12 
23 
13 

-:; 

-i:> 
•i 

II 

4 

22 


10 

-2 
16 

7 

'.» 

7 


12 


B 

dimitto.  / 


dimitt 

>ulli\.  -  .-nlliv 

uolgere  volgen. 

{jwv  tw  c -if.,  add:  bnl  no!  ■■■    r<    arda  tv-vvfu  fay-Mm 
w here  the  >li\  Won  is  aa  here  marki  >i ). 

r-;hir<>  fat, 

ov-ofi-ai  ov-oix-ar- 

L21  l.:;. -ji. 

Bynceraatnm  Bynoeraatum. 

•ye  fironte  (bia)  '/"" .' 

ttmjha  or  smijini  lil/irn  Off  Bufwa. 


and  1  /--  n  i  and  bte-ire. 

(add  :  hi  moi  urii  is,  23,  19,  8). 

OOntM  ntii'iti'l  COKIM  i. In,,,,, I. 


(VI 

lord, 

so 
form 

again 
a  mere  a 
Barni  u 
aepa-n-al  m 

ir.n.u.  ii 

iiii-r,  rnm 
/xofffa-icnv 

(Add  tln.t :  Zend 

ahiwlicare 


t 


i' 


i-l; 

bo  the  fern,  from. 

forma. 

urn  .  .  .  of. 

again  I  1"  lieve  to  be. 

Barnet. 
acpa-n  anm. 
Halliwell. 
rum. 
fiovtra-iffiy. 
bos  I i  for  too ). 

t  and  f. 

abiurl  i 


eras 

(ill-. 

(read  all<  r-be)q 

.  .  .  aller-hochst.) 

goodl .  st. 

(Add:   Add  It., 

fresco //■ 

Bimple. 

AAefafSpos 

A\t£av8pos. 
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LANGUAGE: 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 


Language,  taken  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  be  defined  as 
the  means  by  which  the  thoughts  of  one  mind  are  conveyed 
to  another  mind,  and  of  course  such  conveyance  of  ideas  must 
have  for  its  channel  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  Of  these  the 
most  available  are  the  sight  and  hearing,  but  we  must  not  ex- 
tend our  admission  of  this  superiority  to  the  point  of  assuming 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  others.  Thus  the  sense  of  smell 
is  turned  to  account  when  the  bloodhound  is  set  upon  the  track 
of  a  fugitive  by  putting  to  his  nose  some  dress  lately  worn  by 
him;  but  the  materials  at  hand  for  action  on  the  nostrils,  the 
copia  natrium  so  to  say,  must  needs  be  limited.  In  those  sad  but 
happily  rare  cases  where  the  channels  of  the  eye  and  ear  are 
both  closed,  time  was  when  the  unhappy  sufferer  was  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  worse  than  brutal  torpor ;  but  by  modern  science 
the  sense  of  touch  aione,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  to  supply  in 
some  measure  the  deficiency,  as  in  the  reported  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman. 

Oral  and  visible  language  however  have  such  advantages  over 
all  others  that  these  alone  can  claim  our  attention,  and  these 
have  each  its  special  advantage  or  advantages.     The  invention 
of  visible  language  is  of  easier  conception,  as  it  may  well  con 
t-ist  in  the  imitation  of  natural  objects  and  actions,  by  which 

is 
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the  storj  is  at  once  told;  and  secondly,  ///o-.'  Bcripta  manet, 
what  is  depioted  <>r  written  may  continue  as  a  more  or  less 
perroauenl  ceoord,  whether  on  stone,  metal,  briok,  Leaves,  bark, 
hmentj  or  paper.  <  m  the  other  hand  the  language  of  sound 
i  its  favour  tli.tt  once  invented  it  calls  For  the  aid  of  no 
n.il  material.  The  voice  is  ever  with  us;  and  the  ear  is 
ready  to  receive  impressions  from  every  direction,  above, 
below,  and  around  us.  Then  again  Bound  travels  withoul  the 
aiil  of  light  Thus  the  Language  of  pictorial  symbols  is  more 
easily  invented  and  understood;  the  other,  when  once  invented 
ami  understood,  is  better  adapted  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  Life. 
The  difficulty  of  invention  however  is  a  difficulty  that  occurs 
but  once,  the  difficulties  in  the  after-use  of  language,  such  as 
they  are,  never  cease.  Oral  language  then  has  the  fust  claim 
on  our  attention ;  and  this  the  more  that  the  use  of  oral  Lan- 
guage is  now  coextensive  with  the  existence  of  man,  while 
perhaps  for  one-half  of  the  human  species  written  language 
has  no  meaning.  Add  to  this  that  two  most  important  branches 
of  visible  language,  viz.  hieroglyphics  and  the  written  alphabets, 
are  themselves  grounded  upon  oral  language. 

The  Language  of  sound  then  will  bo  the  leading  theme  of 
what  fallows,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  language  will  be 
always  used,  unless  the  contrary  be  stat<  d. 

A  nohler  subject  of  study  cannot  be  conceived,  for  it  forms 
the  main  instrument  of  man's  superior  development,  to  which 
he  owes  it  that  he  stands  so  far  above  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world.  Not  that  other  living  beings  are  wholly  without  such 
means  of  communication,  for  no  thoughtful  person  can  watch 
the  intercourse  of  the  little  ant  for  example  with  its  brother-ants, 
without  seeing  that  there  exists  between  them  some  mode  of 
interchanging  ideas.  This  is  but  one  example,  but  the  same 
truth  holds  of  all  gregarious  animals.  But  to  return  to  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  first  origin  of  oral  language  ?  Here 
however  we  are  stopped  at  the  outset.  By  not  a  few  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  problem  is  insoluble.  Thus  in  the  '  Statuts '  of 
the  '  Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris,'  founded  in  the  year 
5,  with  Prof.  Egger  for  its  first  president,  the  second  article 
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rang:  " La  Sock' to  n'admet  aucune  communication  concernanl 
l'origine  du  langage."  Again  one  of  our  most  admired  writers 
at  home  says :  "  How  this  latent  power  evolved  itself  first, 
how  this  spontaneous  generation  of  language  came  to  pass,  is 
a  mystery ;  and  as  a  mystery  all  the  deepest  inquirers  into  the 
subject  are  content  to  leave  it." 

Then  again  it  is  at  times  said  or  hinted,  that  the  enquiry 
savours  of  impiety,  especially  when  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  man's  own  efforts  under  the  stimulus  of  wants  which  social 
life  brings  with  it.  But  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  now  admitted 
by  our  best-informed  divines,  was  not  written  to  form  a  code  of 
science ;  yet  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  Mosaic  account, 
instead  of  justifying  the  assertion  of  the  writer  to  whom  reference 
nas  just  been  made,  that  "  God  gave  man  language,"  expressly 
assigns  the  immediate  invention  to  Adam.  Another  popular 
writer*  contends  that  "  man  could  not  by  his  own  power  have 
acquired  the  facult}r  of  speech,  which  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  mankind,  unattained  and  unattainable  by  the  mute  creation;" 
and  goes  on  to  confirm  his  proposition  by  a  quotation  from 
Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt's  writings  :  "  Man  is  only  man  through 
language,  but  to  invent  language  he  must  already  have  been 
man."  This  at  first  sight  is  a  striking,  a  taking  argument, 
and  one  that  would  be  thoroughly  valid  on  the  assumption  that 
language  must  have  been  created,  so  to  say,  at  one  gush,  like  a 
metallic  casting.  But  if  we  include  in  our  view  the  possibility  of 
a  gradual  and  slow  development  of  the  faculty,  such  as  the  Oxford 
Professor  himself  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  assigns  to  the 
creation  of  all  the  sciences,  including  by  implication  the  science 
of  language  (and  I  say  this  the  more  confident^,  because  on 
any  other  theory,  the  whole  chapter  has  no  claim  to  a  place  in 
his  book),  then  the  whole  difficulty  is  dispelled.  The  first 
attempts  at  language  on  the  part  of  yet  savage  man  may 
well  have  been  of  the  rudest;  but  even  the  possession  of  Ibis 
modicum  would  have  contributed  a  something  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  reasoning  powers ;  and  so  another  addition  would 

*  Professor  Max  Mailer,  in  his  firsf  series  of  lectures,  p.  357, 

B  2 
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have  been  made  to  his  petty  stook  of  words;  and  thus  in  the 
long  course  of  time,  the  faculty  of  reason  and  the  faculty  oi 
ich  i  ii  the  other,  the  ultimate  resuli  mighl  be 
,  t  •■  grai  deur  wholly  ou1  of  proportion  t"  the  meanness  of  the 
origin  ;  and  thus,  to  ua  hie  own  words  (as  put  forward  in  an 
earlj  :    ok,  p.  5),  '*  The  foundation  of  what  was 

•   one  of  the  most   glorious  structures  of  human   ingenuity 

ii.  ages  I ae  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  pressing  wants 

ofa  semi-barbarous  society."  Bui  the  author  of  the  '  Study  of 
Words' (p.  16)  takes  a  view  similar  to  thai  of  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt: "God  gave  man  lai  be  says,  " because  he  could 
nol  b  •  man  without  it."  This  seems  to  imply  that  man's  faculty 
t.\  ]  i  mtemporary  with  his  creation.  Tint  how  is 
this  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with  what  I  suppose  will  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  as  a  fact,  that  languages  in  their  early 
condition  are  wholly  wanting  in  terms  for  spiritual  and  meta- 
physical ideas,  so  that  eventually  this  want  was  supplied  by 
loans  of  words,  which  in  themselves  belonged  to  the  material 
world'.-  For  example,  to  borrow  Prof.  M.  Midler's  own  instances, 
" anima  'the  soul,'  from  on-  'to  blow,'  spirit  from  spirare  'to 
breathe,'  and  ghost,  which  in  its  first  meaning  was  virtually  the 
same  word  with  gust,  with  gas,  with  yeast"  (p.  :)87).  But  the 
writer  who  thus  regards  language  as  a  miraculous  gift  to  man 
at  his  first  creation,  also  holds  that  primitive  man  existed  in  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  spiritual  condition.  1  am  driven  then 
to  the  inference,  that  this  Game  writer,  unless  he  reject  the 
usual  doctrine  that  the  terms  for  spiritual  ideas  were  obtained 
by  metaphor  from  those  of  the  external  world,  and  consequently 
of  later  origin,  must  admit  that  his  primitive  man,  when  in  his 
most  perfect  state,  was  destitute  of  that  part  of  language,  which 
was  requisite  to  express  all  the  sublimer  elements  of  his  mind. 
For  one  then  I  have  never  been  stopped  by  such  attempts  to 
throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  enquiry ;  and  find  some  encom 
ment  in  the  wonderful  results  of  persevering  study  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Could  there  have  been  conceived  a 
more  hopeless  object  for  man's  thoughts  than  to  determine  the 
structure   of  the  sun'"'    and    yet   the  wonders   of  the  spectrum 
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enable  the  chemist  to  affirm  with  something  like  certainty  that 
hydrogen  constitutes  one  of  the  sun's  elements.  Shakspere 
again  had  an  imagination  not  of  the  weakest,  yet  his  Tuck, 
for  putting  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth,  still  wanted  forty 
minutes,  whereas  modern  science  can  in  plain  reality  effect  the 
.same  in  some  four  teconds. 

But  before  stating  my  own  views  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  How  can  sound  express  thought  ?  I  would  give  my 
reasons  for  putting  aside  two  proposed  answers.  First  of  all 
that  of  Prof.  M.  Midler.  In  his  first  lecture  he  commences  with 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language,  as  I  am  doing,  and 
with  this  object  he  pursues  a  line  of  argument  which  would 
lead  his  reader  to  expect  that  he  saw  in  the  origin  of  language, 
what  he  saw  in  that  of  all  the  other  sciences,  a  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  a  wonderful  result  from  the  pettiest  beginning. 
But  all  at  once  he  drops  the  enquiry,  resuming  it  only  at  the 
beginning  of  his  last  chapter  (pp.  349-399)  ;  where  we  have, 
first  a  quotation  from  Dugald  Stewart,  to  which  I  give  a  hearty 
assent,  that  we  ought  to  spurn  with  contempt  ''  that  indolent 
philosophy  which  refers  to  a  miracle  whatever  appearances, 
both  in  the  material  and  moral  world,  it  is  unable  to  explain." 
Yet  again  he  puts  off  his  explanation,  much  as  though  it 
would  not  be  very  acceptable.  It  is  only  in  page  391  that 
he  says  :  "  And  now  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes 
left  to  explain  the  last  question  of  all  in  our  science,  How  can 
sound  express  thought?"  and  then  we  are  somewhat  abruptly 
told,  that  "  man  in  his  primitive  and  perfect  state  possessed  the 
faculty  of  giving  expression  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  his 
mind."  But  surely  to  say  he  possessed  the  faculty  is  no  answer- 
to  the  question,  how  he  came  into  the  possession  ?  However,  in 
a  few  lines  he  further  tells  us  that  the  said  "  faculty  was  an 
instinct,  an  instinct  of  the  mind  as  irresistihle  as  any  other 
instinct."  And  again,  in  a  note,  he  adds  :  "  The  faculty  peculiar 
to  man  in  his  primitive  state,  by  which  every  impression  from 
without  received  its  vocal  expression  from  within,  must  !"■ 
accepted  as  an    ultimate    fact."     Let    me   add   that   in   another 
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,,f  the  same  work  he  apeaka  of  "the  I"11  or  500  roots," 
which  axe  "the  constituent  elements"  of  Language,  as  "pho- 
netic types  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human  nature. 
1  have  given  in  these  Beveral  passages  his  own  words,  for  the 
simple  reason  thai  I  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  their 
meaning,  and  bo  oould  not  venture  to  translate  them  into  words 
Of  my  own.  This  however  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  result, 
ited  at  the  close  of  his  last  chapter,  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  what  ho  had  himseli  fced  in  the  whole  tone 
of  the  argument  which  ran  through  his  first  chapter;  and  one 
cannot  but  think  that  his  final  conclusions  must  have  been 
aded  for  the  class  of  people  so  well  described  by  himself 
i  p.  36  i 1 :  those  "  who  prefer  the  unintelligible  which  they  can 
admire  to  the  intelligible  which  they  can  only  understand." 

But  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  fails  to  comprehend  such 
dealings  with  the  philosophy  of  language  A  writer  in  the 
'North  American  lie  view'  (Oct.  1867,  p.  521),*  said  to  be  a 
distinguished  professor  of  Yale  College,  and  at  any  rate  one 
of  those  who  look  upon  Bopp  with  no  little  "  admiration  and 
itude"  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy,  gives  his  opinion  on  the  question  in  a  very  straight- 
forward manner  :  "  A  notable  example  of  his  (Prof.  Max  Midler's) 
characteristic  weakness  is  offered  in  his  theory  of  phonetic  types 
produced  as  the  beginnings  of  human  speech."  And  again : 
"  Rarely  is  a  subject  more  trivially  and  insufficiently  treated 
than  is  that  of  the  origin  of  language  by  Midler  in  the  last 
lecture  of  the  first  series." 

The  other  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  language  to  which  I 
cannot  but  refuse  my  assent,  is  that  advocated  by  Harris,  the 
author  of  'Hermes,'  viz.,  that  the  meaning  of  language  is  de- 
rived from  compact.  No  doubt  this  theory  of  arbitrary  signs 
is  in  i  I  -elf  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  signal-flags  or -flashes 
of  a  fleet,  the  red  and  green  lamps  of  our  railways,  tho  oscilla- 
tions  of  the  needle  in  a  telegraph  office,  owe  their  value  entirely 

*  The  authorship  is  now  acknowledged  in  Professor  Whitney's 
'Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.'    (New  Fork,  1873,  p.  2 
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to  a  previous  understanding;  but  the  explanation  i.s  utterly 
without  solidity  for  oral  language,  inasmuch  as  we  cannol 
easily  imagine  a  man  possessed  of  sufficient  authority  to  dictate 
such  arbitrary  laws,  or  indeed,  in  the  yet  non-existence  of  lan- 
guagc,  to  make  his  wishes  known.  Add  to  this  the  consider- 
ation that  the  absence  of  all  natural  connection  between  the 
significant  sound  and  the  thing  signified  would  render  it  more 
difficult  both  to  acquire  and  to  retain  a  language  so  constituted. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  another  mode  of  giving  a  first  existence 
to  language  can  be  suggested,  which  shall  be  free  from  these 
difficulties,  it  has  the  better  claim  upon  our  assent ;  and  espe- 
cially if  it  be  of  a  simple  nature,  for  simplicity  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  true  philosophy. 

Now  it  is  all  but  universally  admitted  that  some  portion  of 
language  owes  its  origin  to  an  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  nature. 
The  moo-cow  and  the  baa-lamb  of  the  child,  the  cuclcoo,  the  peewit, 
the  whip-poor-Will  of  X.  America,  and  the  tuco-tuco  of  S.  America, 
arc  simple  but  irresistible  examples  of  this  law.  But  lure  one 
is  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  though  such  an  origin 
is  readily  conceived  in  the  case  of  giving  names  to  living 
creatures,  or  to  those  acts  which  have  their  special  noise,  as 
scratching,  thumping,  hissing ;  yet  how  can  provision  be  made 
for  terms  which  belong  to  the  other  senses,  as  for  example  that 
of  the  eye,  and  still  more  for  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  ? 

The  best  answer  to  such  an  objection  is  the  simple  answer  of 
examples.  Now  when  a  stone  tied  to  a  string  is  whirled 
violently  round,  the  ear  catches  very  distinctly  a  sound  which 
we  may  represent  by  the  utterance  of  the  noise  whirr,  and  the 
more  so,  if  we  roll  out  the  final  liquid.  Such  a  sound,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  a  circular  movement  of  the  hand,  would 
serve  as  a  natural  symbol  of  the  idea  of  revolution :  but  more 
than  this;  the  sound  is  one  which  actually  plays  a  part  in 
existing  languages,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  to  my  mind  is 
irresistibly  convincing.  For  example,  the  German  has  wirr-en, 
to  twist,  the  French  virer,  the  English  veer,  as  the  weathercock, 
and  to  wear  I  a  ship).  The  same  sound  forms  an  important  part 
of  whirl,  whorl,  world  (the  round  globe),  warp,  worm  in  the  double 
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sense  of  tho  wriggling  creature  so-called,  and  the  helix  of  a 
w,  wort  in  the  Bense  of  root,  as  spider-wort.  Jt  is  also  heard 
in  the  initial  Letters  of  writhe,  wreath,  wrenoh,  wrest,  wrist,  wring 
(,i  towel  or  a  bird's  neck),  wriggle,  wrap,  wry.  Tho  Latin 
exhibits  the  same  in  uertere,  in  uermis  a  worm,  in  uerminari, 
which  unites  the  two  meanings  '  to  breed  worms'  and  '  to  writhe 
with  pain';  both  uses,  however  different  in  their  application, 
involving  the  idea  of  turning.  The  adj.  minis  l with  crooked 
legs,'  and  notices  *  varicose  veins '  have  the  same  origin.  But 
the  sound  of  whirling  often  passes  from  the  rough  liquid  /■  to 
the  softer  and  more  musical  /.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Greek 
feA-io-o-co  and  hX-i$,  Fe\fiLv<;  a  worm,  etc.,  and  in  Latin  uot-uere, 
ualua,  H<Jgus;  and  again  in  English  wheel,  wallow,  welter;  while 
tho  German  possesses  both  the  simple  vb.  watt-en  'to  roll,' and 
the  secondary  vbs.  wafe-en  and  waZg-en.  So  fat  we  have  had 
words  which  we  write  with  a  commencing  w  or  its  near  relative 
a  v. 

But  often  the  first  consonant  is  a  guttural  or  dental.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place  wo  have  in  Latin  with  a  complete  variety  of 
vowel  cardo  a  hinge,  ccmix  one  of  the  vertebra?,  circus  a  circle, 
corona  a  wreath,  and  curro,  which  in  my  contention  meant  'to 
revolve  '  before  it  meant  '  to  run  with  progressive  motion,'  as  in 
Catullua's:  Currite  ducentes  subtegmina,  currito  fusi  (64,327), 
in  Virgil's:  dixerunt  currite  fusis  (B.  4,  46),  and  in  Horace's: 
currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit'.'  Nay  the  sb.  currus,  which  we 
commonly  translate  a  chariot,  meant  originally  a  wheel,  and  so 
the  poets  are  justified  in  their  habitual  use  of  this  word  as  a 
plural  in  speaking  of  a  single  chariot.  Hence  too  citrous.  Add 
to  these  the  bat.  crines  with  its  Eng.  equivalent  curia;  also 
crick  in  the  neck  and  its  dim.  crick-et,  in  which  the  original 
weapon  had  more  the  form  of  a  hoekie-stick  than  a  bat,  together 
with  crook  and  crooked,  croquet,  crochet,  and  the  musical  symbol 
called  crotchet,  which  again  has  the  figure  of  a  hoekie-stick. 
The  Scotch  adj.  cram  '  crooked '  and  our  diminutival  verb 
crumple  belong  to  the  same  category.  Then  with  an  initial 
dental  we  have  rap-ucro-w  '  stir  lound,'  reperpov  a  boring  instru- 
ment, Teipw  '  rub,'  an  action  commonly  of  circular  form,  repaopui 
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'  wipe,'  a  meaning  which  grows  out  of  the  preceding  idea,  repfja 
'the  turning-point  of  a  raco,'  etc.,  and  so  =t€A.-os  an  end  :  T/>e7rco 
and  <TTpe<f>o};  Lat.  tero  'turn  (on  a  lathe)  or  nib,'  terminus, 
terebra,  teredo,  tornus  'a  lathe'  (  =  ropvos);  torqueo,  E.  fArow  (as 
throwing  silk),  and  torques  a  twisted  chain ;  also,  terba-re  '  to 
stir  round,'  and  torbo  'a  whirlwind;'  together  with  our  own  slir 
and  turn  itself.  Again  as  the  w  in  wrench,  ivrest,  etc.,  is  commonly 
silent,  to  the  same  root  probably  belong  our  ring,  ringlet,  roll, 
reel,  the  Lat.  rota  and  rotundus  growing  out  of  older  lost  forms 
wor-ota  and  wor-otundus  =  ?tortundus ;  also  restis  and  its  Eng. 
equivalent  rope,  for  such  produce  is  the  result  of  twisting  ;  just 
as  our  thread  (G.  rJraht)  is  a  derivative  from  throw  (G.  <7rehen)  ; 
and  again  as  the  noun  funis  (crxotvos)  of  Latin  meant  in  itself 
only  a  rush,  it  originally  required  the  epithet  tortus  to  represent 
a  rope,  as  in  Virgil's  :  tortos  incidere  funis  (A.  4,  575) ;  and  in 
Horace's:  tortum  ducere  funem  (Ep.  i.  10,  48). 

But  so  far  we  have  for  the  most  part  only  physical  ideas 
represented  by  our  assumed  root  and  its  derivatives,  in  which 
all  can  be  clearly  explained  by  sound  alone.  I  pass  to  ideas 
of  a  visible  character.  The  three  English  words  rmnilion,  car- 
mine, and  crimson,*  which  deal  with  the  sense  of  sight,  owe 
their  origin  to  a  noun  which  in  Latin  appears  as  uermis,  in 
Sansk.  as  foimi  '  a  worm,'  for  the  coccus  of  the  East,  like  the 
cochineal  of  Mexico,  was  known  to  commerce  only  in  its  dead 
form,  and  under  the  name  formes  passed  for  a  dried  worm. 
Indeed  the  Lat.  wermiculus  already  carried  with  it  the  notion  of 
scarlet  alike  in  St.  Jerome's  letters,  64,  19,  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
Exod.  35,  25,  where  again  the  Hebrew  has  tolahat  in  the  same 
sense  of  scarlet,  yet  a  word  strictly  meaning  a  worm.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  similar  error  the  same  little  creature  is  called 
granwm  already  in  Flin.  9,  141  ;  as  also  in  Chaucer  (v.  16,932  >, 
and  several  times  in  Shakspere,  as  Mids.  N.  D.,  1,  2,  and  tlio 
'Comedy  of  Errors,'  3,  2;  and  hence  our  verb  ingrain  of 
thorough  dyeing. 

I  take  another   example  of   mimetic  language.      The  sound 

*  .See  Marsh's  Lectures. 
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I."r.  imething  like  i',  is  a  general  accompaniment  of  the 

aot  i'i  scratching;  and  s<>  we  find  in  Latin  tin-  phrae 
lanam  'tooard  wool,'  together  with  carpere  lanam  in  tin-  Bame 
se,  and  also  the  derivative  carmen  for  the  artificial  instru- 
ment used  in  the  process,  as  also  corduus  or  teasel,  the  in- 
strument which  nature  furnishes.  In  German  too  this  is  called 
jferampel.  Our  own  term  cord  also  contains  the  same  Bound. 
Then  again  we  find  in  Greek  ^ap-ao-o-w,  xai)'aKT-Vf}^  o-K-a/ji^aw,  bj 
the  side  of  our  own  scar,  Bcratch,  ami  scrape,  Norse  seratta, 
old-Scotch  Bcrat,  G.  Jfcratzen,  F.  ^ratter  (our^rate)  and  c^rati- 
gner;  also  the  Greek  ypatyw,  G.  grahon,  L.  scribo,  Dutch  &rab- 
belen,  ami  old-Eng.  scrabble,  as  in  1  Sam.  21,  13. 

But  to  return  to  the  Latin  carere.  A  leading  object  in  carding 
wool  is  to  cleanse  it  from  impurities.  Thus  Varro  (1.  1.  7,  3) 
says :  carere  (lanam)  a  carendo,  quod  earn  turn  purgant  ut 
careat  spurcitia.  We  see  then  at  once  how  the  notion  of  pure 
and  chaste  belongs  to  the  so-called  adjective,  but  rather  parti- 
ciple costus,  which  stands  to  caro  as  ustus  to  uro,  as  gc-slus  to 
gero ;  and  again  how  the  secondary  verb  care-o  obiained  the 
negative  sense  of  '  being  without,'  for  a  clean  plate  is  that 
which  has  nothing  in  or  on  it.  Were  I  to  go  through  the  whole 
list  of  words  which  I  regard  as  derivatives  from  the  mimetic 
root  Tear  1  should  run  to  a  wild  length,  and  so  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  reference  to  the  Trans,  of  the  Philolog.  Soc.  for  1867, 
p.  375. 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  has  just  been  said  that  this 
mimetic  theory  labours  under  a  serious  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  same  sound  kar  occurs  in  cardo  of  the  first  series.  But 
tliis  ambiguity  is  at  once  corrected  by  aid  of  visible  language, 
as  it  is  easy  to  have  an  accompaniment  of  the  hands  moving  in 
a  circle  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  nails  pretending  to  scratch  in 
the  other.  Moreover  it  is  especially  the  habit  of  the  less 
educated,  of  those  but  little  used  to  language,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  gesticulation  ;  and  how  effective  such  language  may  be 
is  w.-ll  seen  for  example  in  the  farce  of  'Boots  at  the  Swan,' 
where  the  deaf  waiter,  alter  repeated  misinterpretation  of  th 
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orders  of  tho  two  hungry  travellers,  is  brought  to  a  clear  under- 
standing when  one  of  them  goes  through  a  dumb  show,  affecting 
to  cut  his  food  and  lift  it  to  his  mouth  and  eat  it;  and  the 
waiter  finally  expresses  his  satisfaction  by  the  simple  words 
"  That  I  call  grammar."  A  still  clearer  impression  as  to  the 
power  of  visible  speech  in  assisting  the  ear  is  seen  in  the  won- 
derful art  of  the  ventriloquist.  Writers  who  contend  for  tho 
mimetic  origin  of  language  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  urge 
sufficiently  this  use  of  visible  signs  as  a  standing  commentary  on 
vocal  imitation. 

It  may  then  be  safely  affirmed  after  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  term  vermilion,  &c,  and  the  Latin  castus  and  carcre,  that  tho 
mimetic  language  of  sound  has  in  it  a  power  to  represent  ideas 
that  belong  to  the  sight,  to  morals,  and  even  to  negation. 

And  now  I  ask,  what  is  there  to  be  said  against  the  theory  ? 
The  opponent  whose  name  is  most  familiar  at  the  present  time 
to  English  readers  is  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar  at 
Oxford;  and  his  one  argument  against  the  mimetic  theory,  if 
it  be  an  argument,  is  the  title  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  it, 
"  the  bow-wow  theory ."  Those  who  first  cast  their  eye  on  this 
phrase  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  convey 
a  sneer,  but  he  has  since  assured  the  world  that  this  was  far 
from  his  intention.  Setting  then  this  aside,  I  take  as  a  test  of 
the  merits  of  his  own  view  and  of  that  of  some  Indian  philo- 
logist as  compared  with  the  mimetic  explanation,  the  word  crow, 
L.  coruus,  Greek  Kopatj,  and  S.  both  kdka  'crow'  and  Jcdrava 
'raven.'  An  Indian  author,  he  tells  us,  derives  kdka  '  crow'  froir 
apakdlayitavya,  i.e.  "a  bird  that  is  to  be  driven  away;"  but  he 
adds  that  Yaska,  another  grammarian,  considered  JcdJca  to  be  in 
imitation  of  the  bird's  note.  Professor  M.  Midler  then  gives  his 
own  etymology  of  the  S.  kdrava  '  raven,'  deducing  it  from  tho 
S.  vb.  ru,  to  which  he  ascribes  "  a  general  predicative  power  "  as 
expressive  of  sound  "  from  the  harshest  to  the  softest,"  and  so 
applicable  "  to  the  nightingale  as  well  as  to  the  raven,  nay  even 
to  the  barking  of  dogs"  and  "the  mooing  of  cows."  In  a  note 
however  he  hesitates  between  this  etymon  and  one  from  the  S. 
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hdru  'singer.1  T<>  the  special  hi  nour  of  this  last  derivation,  the 
raven  Beems  to  be  about  as  well  entitled  as  the  parroi  or 
•ok;  and  the  derivation  from  m,  a  general  term  implying 
sound,  would  probably  be  regarded  by  the  legal  mind  as  void 
for  uncertainty.  Those  who  have  heard  the  note  of  the  crow 
will  probably  give  a  preference  to  the  theory  of  Saska, especially 
as  Pott  has  thoroughly  established  the  doctrine  that  the  final 
syllable  of  the  Greek  Kop-a£  is  simply  a  suffix  of  diminutival 
power.  It  is  in  fact  one  with  the  suffix  ow  of  our  sparr-ow, 
swaU-ow,  and  cr-ow  itself,  and  iu  meaning  one  with  the  suffix  of 
the  G.  sper-liii'j  and  Eng.  star-ling. 

Lastly  let  me  call  in  evidence  what  I  find  in  the  'Cratylus' 
of  Plato,  a  treatise  which,  while  it  is  made  up  fur  the  most  part 
of  matter  to  which  no  reasonable  man  would  now  give  his  as 
has  occasional  glimmerings  of  good  sense ;  as  at  the  close  of 
§  422  :  Suppose,  says  Socrates,  that  we  had  no  voice  or  tongue, 
and  wanted  to  communicate  with  one  another,  should  we  not, 
like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  make  signs  with  the  hands  and  head 
and  the  rest  of  the  body? — Her.  There  would  be  no  choice, 
Soci  ates. — Soc.  We  should  imitate  the  nature  of  the  thing  ;  the 
elevation  of  our  hands  to  heaven  would  mean  lightness  and 
upwardness ;  heaviness  and  downwardness  would  be  expressed 
by  letting  them  drop  to  the  ground;  and  so  on.  And  then 
Socrates  goes  on  to  infer  that :  A  name  is  a  vocal  imitation  of 
that  which  the  vocal  imitator  names  (Jowett's  'Plato,'  vol.  i. 
p.  6'Joj.  Nor  am  1  deterred  from  this  appeal  to  what  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  by  the  fact  that  he  is  subsequently  made 
to  reject  his  own  inference. 

A  passing  word  may  well  be  given  to  the  case  of  reduplicated 
words,  which  perhaps  more  than  any  others  are  commonly 
regarded  as  of  mimetic  origin,  as  the  Greek  KapKaipw  '  shake,' 
pappaipo) '  flash,'  yapyaipw  ' 8 warm  ;'  the  Latin  msurrus  and  tinlin- 
ulum,  the  E.  wishy-washy,  &c.  Among  the  less  cultivated 
races  this  habit  of  repetition  is  markedly  prevalent,  as  in  the 
river  Biobio  and  the  lake  Titi-caca  of  S.  America,  and  the  S. 
American  rodent  already  mentioned,  the  tuco-tuco.  But  if  we 
desire  to    see    the    fullest    play  given    to   the    principle  we  should 
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open  a  Maori  dictionary,  where  we  should  find  nearly  every 
verb,  substantive  and  adjective,  so  formed. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  origin  of  oral  language  be  universal  ly 
true,  it  will  follow  that  the  first  development  of  language  was 
the  formation  of  verbs,  and  indeed  of  active  verbs  of  a  physical 
character,  seeing  that  by  such  action  alone  can  noise  be  pro- 
duced. This  proposition  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  assumption 
that  moo-cow  and  bow-wow  owe  their  names  to  this  principle,  for 
the  words  moo  and  boio-ivow  denote  first  the  act  of  lowing  and 
barking,  and  then  give  a  name  for  the  beings  that  low  and  bark. 
It  should  here  he  observed  that  by  the  term  '  active  verbs '  are 
meant  not  merely  transitive  verbs  so-called  as  strike  but  equally 
the  intransitive  as  icalk,  run,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  verbs 
denoting  a  mere  state  whether  of  body  or  mind,  such  as  stare 
'to  stand,'  habere  '  to  have,'  scire  '  to  know.' 

This  doctrine,  which  assigns  a  sort  of  primogeniture  to  the 
verb,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Arabic,  which  expresses  the 
grammatical  idea  of  a  verb  by  a  word  which  means  in  itself 
'  action '  (De  Sacy's  Gr.  §  245).  Similarly  the  Chinese  (End- 
licher's  Gr.  §  219)  denotes  the  same  idea  either  by  sing-tse 
1  living  words,'  or  ho-tse  '  words  of  motion;'  whereas  for  nouns 
the  terms  in  use  are  sse-tse  'dead  words,'  or  tsing-tse  'quiescent 
words.'  Precisely  in  agreement  with  this  the  terms  uerbum  of 
the  Latin  and  p-q^a  of  the  Greek,  although  etymologically  they 
signify  merely  that  which  is  spoken,  are  in  .practice  limited  to 
the  verb;  and  so  imply  a  marked  supremacy  for  this  par)  of 
speech.  Thus  Varro  (1. 1.  8,  4 ;  p.  400  Sp.)  :  Aristoteles  orationis 
duas  partes  esse  dicit,  uocabula  et  uerba,  ut  Homo  et  Equus,  ut 
Legit  et  Currit. 

Nor  do  I  see  much  force  in  the  argument  of  an  able  writer  in 
the  'Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society'  (vol.  iii.  p.  163) 
that  in  many  languages  the  same  word  is  used  alike  for  a  verb 
and  an  abstract  substantive  of  kindred  power;  as  in  Coptic,  to 
take  an   example  of  his  own,   ti  signifies  indifferently  a  verb 
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<_• '  or  a  Bb.  '  giving,'  so  thai  with  a  pronominal  affix  there 
occurs  ti-h  'giving  of  me,' ami  with  the  further  addition  "I'  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  we  find  '  giving  of  me  tliis '  in  tin-  Bense 
of  •  1  give  this.'  When  this  writer  gives  to  such  a  form  as  this 
<'<l>tic  //,  so  used  as  a  substantive,  the  title  rumen  actions,  he 
really  concedes  all  that  is  asked,  fur  there  cannot  1m-  a  better 
definition  of  a  verb,  ;is  I  would  use  it.  There  is  no  oontradiotion 
in  calling  a  word  at  once  a  verb  and  a  noun  so  defined.  The 
ordinary  infinitive  facere,  for  example,  is  at  once  a  verl>  and  a 
noun;  and  again  in  such  a  phrase  as :  Quid  tihi  istnnc  tactio 
est  ?  (Plaut.  Cas.  2,  6,  54)  tactio  though  justly  called  a  noun  is 
still  a  verb,  and  so,  like  a  verb,  is  entitled  to  an  accusative. 

Not  a  little  support  for  the  doctrine  now  maintained  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  moment  the  idea  of  feeling  is  to  be  represent <  d, 
the  older  forms  of  language  exhibit  an  antipathy  to  the  simple 
personal  verb ;  and  there  commonly  results  one  of  three  or  four 
varieties,  the  use  of  an  impersonal  verb,  or  of  a  reflective  verb,  or 
of  a  passive  verb,  or  of  a  perfect  tense,  as  in  Latin  pudet  me  eius, 
toed*  tfpaeniU  f,  etc. ;  or  again  uereor,  misereor,  reminiscor,  obliuiscor, 
patior,  etc.;  or  terreor,  detector,  etc.  Take  again  noni,  I  know, 
the  imperfect  tense  of  which  denotes  an  act,  '  I  look  at,'  '  I  .study  ; ' 
nosce  tcipsum  'study  thyself;'  so  memini  is  lit.  'I  noticed,'  and 
hence  rememher;  so  too  odi  seems  to  imply  a  simpler  od-o 
'  smell,'  akin  to  the  noun  odor.  The  connection  between  the  two 
ideas  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  metaphorical  phrase :  "  he 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  men."  Then  in  Greek  we  find  Sokci  and 
Set.,  aya/icu,  e\7rofj.ai,  fj.efj.vqfj.ai,  the  last  at  once  a  reflective  and 
a  perfect.  Then  for  modern  languages  wo  find  in  German  es 
gereuet  mich  'I  repent;'  es  friert  mich  'I  am  chilled;'  es  ahnei 
mir  'my  mind  forebodes  ;'  es  ekelt  mir  '  I  loathe;'  es  tr&wmt  mir 
*  I  dream.'  So  in  Swedish  there  are  to  be  seen  as  reflective  veils 
hopp-a-8  'to  hope;'  Wyg-a-8  'to  blush;'  irifc-as  'to  thrive;' 
afund-a-s  '  to  envy.'  But  our  own  tongue  deserves  our  first 
attention.  We  now  say  '  I  think,'  '  I  like,'  '  I  fear,'  '  I  remem- 
ber,' '  I  repent.'  The  older  forms  were  '  methinks;'  'an't  like 
your   Grace'  ('Measure   for  Measure,'  5,  1);  'his  countenance 
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likes  me  not'  ('Lear,'  1,  1);  'I'll  do  it  but  it  dislikes  me' 
(' Othello,' 2,  3) ;  'tush,  tush,  fear  boys  with  bugs,'  i.e.  with 
bogies  (Tarn,  of  Shr.  1,  2);  'her  wits  I  fear  me  are  not  firm  ' 
(Meas.  for  Meas.  5,  1);  'how  I  may  be  censured  something 
fears  me  to  think  of '  ('  Lear,'  3,  5) ;  '  thou  but  remember'st  me  of 
mine  own  conception '  ('  Lear,'  1,4);  '  and  now  I  am  remembereil, 
scorned  at  me '  ('  As  you  Like  It,'  3,  5)  ;  '  I  do  repent  me  that  I 
put  it  to  you'  ('  Othello,'  3,  3)  ;  'I  can  again  thy  former  light 
restore,  should  I  repent  me '  (5,  2)  ;  and  in  the  Bible  :  '  it  re- 
pented the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man.'  In  fact  in  the  old 
language,  '  to  fear '  meant  '  to  frighten,'  that  is  an  act,  and  we 
still  have  in  vulgar  parlance  '  I  am  afeard.'  So  '  to  like '  was 
'  to  give  pleasure,'  '  to  remember '  was  merely  '  to  remind.' 

Another  proof  that  the  verb  of  action  belongs  to  the  earliest 
state  of  language  is  found  in  the  brevity  of  form  which  charac- 
terises this  class  of  words.  Thus  the  Latin  so-called  third  conju- 
gation contains  the  leading  verbs  which  denote  the  simplest 
action,  and  so  should  have  had  precedence  of  the  first  and  second 
as  well  as  of  the  fourth  conjugations,  all  of  which  consist  with 
rare  exceptions  of  secondary  verbs,  and  in  fact  correspond  to 
the  so-called  contract  verbs  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  those  in 
aw,  €w,  ow.  In  these  the  stem  is  at  least  disyllabic,  for  da  '  put,' 
and  i  '  go,'  do  not  really  belong  to  the  a  and  i  conjugations. 
But  the  distinction  is  best  seen  in  those  cases  where  there 
happen  to  be  related  words,  one  of  the  third  or  simple  conju- 
gation, the  other  with  a  disyllabic  stem  ending  in  a  vowel, 
as  sed-  (seido  or  sido),  '  take  a  seat,  sit  down,'  sede-re  '  remain 
seated,  sit ;'  cumb-ere,  '  throw  thyself  down '  (as  in  proc,  rec, 
inc.),  cuba-re  'lie';  iac-ere  '  throw '  (a  stone,  &c),  iace-re  'lie' 
(as  the  result  of  the  act) ;  ten  (tend  ere),  '  stretch,  strain ;' 
tene  '  hold  with  a  tight  grasp ;'  cap  '  catch,  take ;'  habe  '  hold,' 
have.'  In  fact  the  secondary  or  vowel  verbs  which  end  in  i,  e, 
a,  o,  or  u  seem  to  denote  in  their  origin  a  succession  of  acts, 
as  frica  '  rub,'  laua  '  wash,'  mica  '  glitter,'  spira  '  breathe,'  tiola 
'fly,'  liorre  'shudder,'  sorbe  'suck,'  morde  'bite,'  or  rather 
'crush,'  farci   'cram,'   sail   'run'  or  'leap,'  audi   'hear,'  "kauri 
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'draw  (water.  A'c ),'  uolv  i  roll,1  oca  '  sharpen,'  flu  '  flow '  (for 
fol-u-ere,  a  secondary  verb  fcomf&d  of fu/ndo).  The  simpler  verbs 
from  which  these  were  deduced  often  vanished  from  the  later 
language;  hut  traces  of  the  fugitives  are  at  times  visible;  as 
in  fricui  ami  /rictus.  So  lauere  was  preserved  by  the  poets,  and 
also  implied  inZau/tw;  so  too  $onere.  The  part,  sorptus,  morau, 
hatutua,  Arc,  the  perf.  sorpai,  hausi,  ueni,  the  shh.  epiritus,  halitus. 
and  8oftttt('a  cattle  run'),  all  testify  to  the  previous  existence 
of  simpler  stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 

The  one  main  argument  which  maybe  opposed  to  the  views 
here  put  forward  is  in  the  doctrine  favoured  by  many  gram- 
marians that  all  sentences  ought  to  he  reduced  to  the  logical  form, 
consisting  of  a  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  That  this  view 
of  language  is  all-important  for  the  syllogism,  and  consequently 
for  argument,  is  admitted ;  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  first 
object  in  the  formation  of  language  was  argument.  Earlier 
and  more  pressing  objects  were,  to  enunciate  facts  and  to  give 
commands. 

In  truth  the  process  by  which  a  logician  forces  (for  it  is 
often  sheer  force)  every  sentence  into  his  favourite  form,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  so-called  substantive  verb,  is  altogether  artificial ; 
and  not  a  little  harm  has  been  done  to  grammar  by  regarding 
language  too  much  from  the  logician's  point  of  view.  Thus  we 
find  De  Sacy  in  his  '  Grammaire  Arabe '  (tome  1,  §  246) 
expressing  himself  thus: — 

"  Le  seul  verbe,  qu'on  puisse  regarder  comme  ahsolument 
necessaire  a  l'expression  des  jugements  de  notre  esprit,  e'est  celui 
qu'on  nomme  verbe  substantif  ou  abstrait,  tel  que  esse  en  latin, 
ctre  en  francais.  Celui-la  seul  ne  renferme  precisement  que  ce 
qui  constitue  essentiellement  la  valeur  du  verbe,  l'idee  du  sujet 
avec  relation  a  un  attribut." 

Now  there  is  not  an  idea  more  difficult  of  distinct  compre- 
hension and  definition,  even  to  the  most  highly  educated,  than 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  '  existence.'  Indeed  the  verb 
'  to  be '  may  well  he  called  '  le  verbe  abstrait '  by  De  Sacy ;  but 
an  abstract  term,  however  essential  to  a  system  of  metaphysics, 
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is  among  the  very  last  that  are  called  for  under  the  wants  <>l 
uncivilized  society.  The  savage  has  his  various  terms  for  the 
several  concrete  forms  of  existence,  and  of  action,  which  of  course 
involves  the  idea  of  existence,  hut  has  no  occasion  for  a  general 
term ;  and  in  fact  those  who  attempt  to  translate  the  language 
of  a  nation  far  advanced  in  civilization  into  the  language  of  a 
rude  tribe,  find  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  words  of  this  class. 
Thus,  the  authoress  of  '  A  Residence  at  Sierra  Leone '  in  Murray's 
Colonial  Library,  found  the  natives  wholly  unable  to  follow  the 
use  of  our  substantive  verb,  and  was  compelled  at  last  to  substi- 
tute live  for  be,  before  she  could  make  herself  intelligible.  "  Go 
fetch  big  tea-cup,  he  live  in  pantry,"  was  the  kind  of  language 
she  found  it  necessary  to  employ  ;  and  the  servant,  in  announcing 
dinner,  would  say,  "  Dinner  live  on  table." 

But  on  this  point  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  one 
whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  outlying  languages 
made  him  the  best  of  witnesses ;  and  in  the  present  matter  his 
authority  is  the  weightier,  as  his  feelings  were  directly  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  verb  as  here  advanced,  so  that  be  could 
not  be  suspected  of  any  too  favourable  bias.  In  vol.  iv.,  p.  £P, 
of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society '  Mr.  Garnett 
writes :  "  We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  true  verb-substantive  in  any  one  member  of  the  great 
Polynesian  family."  Again,  in  p.  236  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  "a  verb  substantive,  such  as  is  commonly  conceived,  vivi- 
fying all  connected  speech  and  binding  together  the  terms  of 
every  logical  composition  is  much  upon  a  footing  with  the 
phlogiston  of  the  chemists  of  the  last  generation."  De  Saoy 
also,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  verb  to  be  is  the  only  essential  verb,  yet  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  admits  that  there  are  languages  which 
dispense  with  this  one  essential  verb :  "  II  y  a  des  langues  ou 
cette  idee  de  l'existence  du  sujet  et  do  sa  relation  a  un  attribut 
ne  s'exprime  pas  par  un  verbe."  See  also  tome  2,  §  90.  Nay,  in 
Arabic  itself,  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  the  more  common 
practice  to  omit  it.  This  too  is  the  habit  of  Sanskrit,  and  not 
unknown  to  the  classical  languages.    In  Hebrew  too  the  non-use 
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of  the  word  is  apparent  to  tlio  reader  of  the  English  bible  in 
tho  fact  that  the  translators,  while,  inserting  is,  was,  &c.  as 
necessary  to  our  own  idiom,  wi ite  them  in  the  italic  character, 
as  not  found  in  the  original.  Of  this  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  there  are  eleven  examples. 

Now  when  we  put  together  the  several  considerations  that 
tho  logical  form  of  language  is  not  that  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  wants  of  early  society;  that  the  substantive-verb  so  called 
is  not  eve  11  requisite  for  tho  expression  of  logical  ideas;  that 
tin  •  idea  of  being  in  the  abstract  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  a  savage  ;  and  lastly  that  in  point  of  fact  a  large  number  of 
existing  languages  do  not  possess  such  a  verb,  surely  it  is 
highly  unphilosophical  to  construct  a  theory  of  language  on 
such  a  basis. 

But  there  still  remains  a  difficulty  to  be  disentangled.  It  has 
been  truly  laid  down  that  the  most  irregular  verbs  of  a  language 
are  the  oldest ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  of  all  verbs  the 
most  irregular  is  that  which  signifies  to  be,  as  is  seen  in  be,  am, 
is,  icas  of  our  own  tongue,  in  esse,  sum,  fui  of  Latin.  The  i-ohi- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  esse  had  for  its 
oldest  meaning  '  to  eat '  and  not  '  to  be.'  The  idea  of  eating 
is  of  course  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  savage,  simply  because 
the  fear  of  starvation  is  too  constant  a  condition  of  his  life,  and 
so  may  well  claim  an  early  place  in  his  vocabulary.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  how  from  '  to  eat '  comes  the  idea  of  '  to  live.' 
Nay,  in  the  older  writings  of  the  Latin  language  the  verb  uiuere 
itself  is  used  with  all  the  vagueness  of  esse,  as  in  lepidus  uiuis, 
'  you  are  a  dear  good  fellow,'  of  the  '  Trinummus '  (see  Wagner's 
Aulularia,'  v.  417)  ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  must  have  first 
meant '  to  eat,'  being  in  origin  the  same  word  with  uesci,  to  eat, 
for  the  French  verb  vivre  has  for  its  perfect  participle  ve'cu, 
vescu.  Here  the  loss  of  the  s  is  visible,  and  the  passage  from  c  to 
v  is  of  the  commonest.  Indeed  uixi  has  resumed  the  guttural, 
and  uictus,  '  food,'  besides  this  has  preserved  the  original  mean- 
ing ;  as  also  has  the  French  times  and  our  own  victuals. 

But  the  rejection  of  the  logical  view  of  early  language  involves 
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of  course  the  rejection  of  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  nomi- 
native as  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  If  the  original  verbs 
were  limited  to  those  which  express  action,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence would  be  tbat  the  nominative  denotes  the  agent.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  in  Arabic  the  generic  term  for  a 
verb  is  a  term  which  in  itself  means  action.  So  again  Do 
Sacy  (tome  i.  §  188)  says:  "Dans  les  propositions  verbales  les 

deux  parties  constitutives  de  la  proposition  sont  le  verbe  \xs 
(F'il)  et  l'agent  yd  (Fail)." 

This  definition  of  the  nominative,  as  really  meaning  agent, 
enables  us  to  meet  what  bas  been  thought  to  be  a  grave 
difficulty.  A  linguistic  paper  by  Carl  Bock,  published  in 
12mo.  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1845,  under  the  title  '  Analysis 
Verbi,'  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  languages  the 
personal  suffixes  of  the  so-called  nominative  exhibited  the  form 
of  genitives ;  and  Mr.  Garnett's  paper,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  produces  other  examples  of  the  same  apparent 
anomaly.  But  the  moment  that  the  idea  of  an  agent  or  cause 
attaches  itself  to  the  term  nominative,  the  difficulty  vanishes, 
since  the  leading  meaning  of  the  genitive  is  the  source  whence, 
calor  solis,  '  the  heat  from  the  sun.'  Already  in  the  last  century 
Markland  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  the  'Supplices'  suggests 
that  the  nominative  case  is  but  a  shortened  form  of  the  genitive 
through  the  omission  of  the  vowel,  rex  a  contraction  from  regis. 
But  it  may  be  asked  why  then  the  genitive  is  limited  to  nouns, 
the  nominative  to  verbs  ?  In  the  first  place,  in  such  constructions, 
as  pudet  me  eius,  we  have  a  genitive  with  a  verb.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  when  a  word  has  assumed  two  forms,  it  is  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  recommended  too  by  utility,  to  a.-sign  a 
special  and  distinct  duty  to  each.  The  question  has  been 
considered  in  my  Essays,  p.  184;  and  to  what  is  there  said  1 
may  add  from  Ahrens'  paper  on  Greek  Feminines  in  w  (Trans. 
Th.  Soc.  vi.  162j  :  "There  is  nothing  surprising,  if  two  forms 
originally  identical,  but  already  at  a  very  early  age  separated 
from  each  other,  should  have  met  with  different  applications." 

c  2 
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Bui  tn  tliis  treatment  of  the  nominative,  G.  F.  (i.  a.  I  believe 
the  well-known  Bcholar  Mr.  <  I      guson)   in  a   review  of 

m.  Latin  Grammar  in  the  ' Classical  Museum' (No.  xv.  p.  L09, 
l-iv  !  the  objection  that  the  nominative  as  used  with 

a  passive  verb,  is  a  patient,  not  an  agent.  En  No.  xix.  of  the 
Bame  work,  p.  57,  1  m<  I  this  objection  by  the  doctrine,  already 
put  forward  in  my  grammar,  that  the  passive  gri  w  out  of  tho 
refleotive  verb,  in  which  the  nominative  asserts  its  original 
power;  and  1  Further  pointed  out  that  the  passive  construction 
in  reality  confirms  the  theory,  fur  when  we  compare  the  two 
equivalent  constructions,  dominus  senium  occidit  and  serum  a 
domino  occidiiur,  dominus  and  a  domino  in  different  forms  express 
the  very  same  idea,  the  whence  of  the  action. 

S"et  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  doctrine  is 
furnished  by  the  laws  of  Byntax.  Let  us  pass  from  the  whenco 
to  the  whither,  from  the  source  of  an  action  to  the  object  upon 
which  it  is  directed.  In  dominus  senium  occidit,  '  seruum  '  is  in  the 
accusative  case,  that  is  the  very  case  whose  special  province  it 
is  to  denote  '  the  whither.'  Thus  Yarro  (Ling.  Lat.  8,  6)  ex- 
pressly  defines  the  accusative  as  answering  to  the  question  quo, 
'  whither.'  It  agrees  too  with  the  use  of  the  same  case  in  eo  Romam, 
eo  lauatum,  with  the  use  of  in  wrbem,  '  into  the  city,'  as  opposed 
to  in  urbe,  '  in  the  city,'  with  the  Spanish  practice  of  inserting 
the  prepusition  a,  '  to,'  before  the  objective  case.  But  this  con- 
struction in  the  older  btages  of  language  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  verbs  of  action.  When  we  pass  to  those  v<  rbs  which 
speak  of  the  external  senses  or  of  tho  mental  feelings  the  con- 
struction is  altered.  "With  the  '  verba  sent iendi,'  as  the  Greek 
grammars  state,  the  genitive  is  usually  and  naturally  preferred 
to  denote  '  the  whence  the  noise,  the  smell,  &c,  proceed ' ;  and 
if  an  exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  seeing,  it  is 
because  here  the  act  of  directing  the  eyes  upon  the  object 
is  commonly  essential  to  the  result,  so  that  the  recipient  of  the 
impression  by  his  own  action  contributes  to  the  result.  Then 
again  with  personal  verbs,  Plautus  has  fastidit  mei,  '  he  takes  a 
dislike  to  me;'  Afranius,  quae  non  ueretur  uiri,  'who  has  no 
respect  for  her  husband  ;'   Yirgil  uses  a  genitive  with  mirari  and 
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laetari ;  Horace  lias,  Neque  ille  SqposiH  ciceris  n'cc  longae  invidit 
a r.  nae;  and  even  Cicero  was  not  afraid  to  say  studet  tui.  So  in 
English  Sliakspere  has  :  "  Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company  " 
('Taming  of  Shrew,'  ii.  1);  "lam  your  husband  if  you  like 
of  me"  ('Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  v.  4);  "thou  dislik'st  of 
virtue"  ('All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  ii.  3).  Thus  the  light 
which  the  theory  of  the  mimetic  origin  of  language  in  so  many 
ways  throws  upon  the  laws  of  syntax  is  in  my  mind  a  very 
strong  argument  in  its  favour. 

The  doctrine  that  interjections  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  language  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  what  has  been 
said,  so  far  as  we  have  here  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds-; 
but  this  doctrine  has  been  in  my  opinion  extended  beyond  its 
proper  limits.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  much  that 
he  has  put  forward  ;  especially  when  he  sa\  s  (Proc.  of  Ph.  Soc. 
ii.  115) :  "  The  cry  forced  from  us  by  a  sharp  pain  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  German  ach,  our  ah,  oh;  from  whence  we  have 
ache"  and  so  on.  Let  me  add  that  we  have  here  prubahly  the 
origin  of  the  many  words  in  Greek  and  Litin  which  are  formed 
from  a  base  ak  with  the  sense  of  'sharp;'  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  origin  of  the  suffix  ak,  so  well  known  in  Greek,  as 
in  \ida£,  fxvai,  vpa$,  &c,  for  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  Pott 
has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  claim  to  the  meaning  of  '  little.' 
And  I  recpaest  attention  to  this  the  more,  that  in  what  I  have 
to  say  no  suffix  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  secondary  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives. 

But  to  return  tu  Mr.  Wedgwood's  views.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  ugh  is  a  natural  interjection 
•  expressive  of  cold  or  horror,'  and  deduces  from  it  our  adjectives 
ugly  and  ugsome,  together  with  the  Scotch  verb  ug  (liougr),  '  to 
feel  abhorrence,'  as  well  seen  in  his  quotations,  especially  that 
fruni  Hardyng,  where  an  abbess  having  cut  oil  her  own  nose, 

"  counselled  all  her  systers  to  do  the  same, 
To  make  their  foes  to  houge  so  with  the  sight." 

Again  as  he  says  (p.  116):  The  interjection  fie !  pfui  I  is  in 
all  probability   the    physical   effect  of  disgust   at  an  offensive 
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mil  11,  which  makes  us  close  tho  passage  through  tho  nose  and 
expire  strongly  through  the  compressed  lips— -faugh !  and  honce 
the  [celandio  bd.  /»/,  •putridity,'  with  tho  adj.  full  =  E.  foul, 
and  our  secondary  adjective /Wsoma. 

On  the  other  hand  ho  seems  to  ho  reversing  tho  stream  of 
derivation,  when  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Etymology  '  under  tho 
word  soto  he  writes :  The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  ihocry 
J]  Che  animal  to  its  food;  Ober  D.  suck  !  Norfolk,  sugl  &c. 
i  ould  hold  that  wo  have  hero  tho  vocativo  of  tho  noun,  just 
as  wo  have  a  vocativo  in  tho  '  chick  chick '  of  tho  housewife 
when  distributing  barley  to  her  poultry. 

Lastly  a  considerable  number  of  tho  so-called  interjections 
will  be  found,  as  I  hope  to  show,  to  be  but  the  imperative  of 
verbs,  often  greatly  abbreviated,  as  the  E.  wo,  the  Gr.  «a,  the 
Latin  proh,  vah,  heus,  en,  ecce,  ohe. 

Another  point  where  error  greatly  prevails  is  the  confounding 
a  new  application  of  an  old  word,  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
one ;  and  nowhere  does  this  error  more  abound  than  in  Plato's 
dialogue  on  language,  entitled  the  '  Cratjdus.' 

I  conclude  then  with  the  expression  of  a  strong  opinion  that 
original  language  is  mimetic,*  in  other  words  consisted  solely 
in  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  nor  am  I  deterred  from 
this  conclusion  by  what  I  readily  admit,  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  we  are  still  unable  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
the  selection.  Meanwhile,  I  look  in  vain  for  any  other  tenable 
theory 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  sort  of  corollary.  Tho  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  language  has  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
us  to  the  belief  that  tho  first  significant  sounds  were  mono- 
syllabic ;  and  I  do  not  rely  alone  on  tho  evidence  of  the 
Chinese  and  other  so-called  monosyllabic  languages.  In  the 
Latin  language  for  example  we  are  to  a  great  extent  led  to 
the  same  conclusion.     It  is  true  that  cense-re,  meti-ri,  senti-re  of 

*  The  word  onomatopoeia  is  objectionable  from  its  very  length  ;  but 
this  word  supplies  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  mimetic  theory,  inas- 
much as  its  author  in  so  using  it  assumes  that  the  only  mode  of  word- 
making  is  by  imitation. 
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disyllabic  formation  arc  the  simplest  forms  for  tho  imperfect 
tenses  that  occur ;  but  we  may  safely  assume  older  lost  roots 
ceu,  men,  and  sen,  when  we  look  at  tho  perfect  forms  census, 
men-am,  sen-si,  ami  the  sbb.  centrum,  mensor,  sensus  ;  and  this  view 
receives  confirmation  from  tho  comparison  of  kindred  forms  in 
other  languages,  as  the  Homeric  e-Kcv-cra,  and  the  German  sinn-cn, 
« to  feel.' 

But  here  we  seem  to  find  a  formidable  exception  in  the 
Semitic  familv,  as  tho  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  where  it  is  niain- 
tained  that  all  ultimate  w^ids  are  disyllabic  and  contain  three 
consonants.  Nay  some  Continental  scholars  have  carried  their 
theory  of  Hebrew  roots  to  the  extreme  point  of  denying  to  them 
the  possession  of  any  vowel,  so  that  Idl  for  example  is  according 
to  them  the  root  of  a  class  of  words  signifying  '  kill.'  Such 
theorists  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  spoken  language  has  a 
priority  over  written  language  ;  yet  surely  if  they  would  picture 
to  themselves  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  not  yet  written,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  when  declaring 
that  to  be  a  root  which  is  confessedly  unpronounceable.  No 
doubt  in  Hebrew  as  we  now  have  it  tho  vowels  are  very 
variable,  and  by  that  variety  introduce  a  distinct  modification  of 
the  meaning,  so  that  hotel  for  example  denotes  '  killing '  and 
Ic'itul  '  killed.'  The  Greeks  too  have  a  similar  variety  of  vowel 
in  v£//.w,  voyu,o5,  voyiaw ;  and  our  own  tongue  yet  a  greater  variety  in 
l>! ud,  bend,  band,  bond,  and  bundle;  but  this  has  not  led  writers 
to  speak  of  the  root  syllables  as  having  the  form  v/j.  or  bud. 

Perhaps  the  right  explanation  of  the  alleged  trilateral  form  of 
roots  of  Hebrew  is,  that  we  have  here  a  comparatively  late  form 
of  the  language ;  and  this  seems  the  more  probable  as  we  have 
a  parallel  case  in  Hindostani,  where  tho  native  grammarians 
again  lay  down  as  a  general  law  that  the  simplest  verbs,  as  in 
Hebrew,  are  disyllabic;  yet  the  modern  character  of  such  a 
formation  is  at  once  established  by  our  knowledge  that  tho  great 
body  of  this  language  has  descended  from  tho  Sanskrit,  and  in 
Sanskrit  tho  monosyllabic  form  of  primary  words  is  generally 
accepted.  Our  own  language  again  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
similar  character  in  this   respect  to   Hebrew  and  Hindostani, 
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seeing  that  the  verbs  belh-ir,  r>rl<m,  list,-),  opm,  begin  have  pretty 
weU  usurped  the  places  of  the  now  all  but  obsolete  verbs  bell, 
reck,  list,  ope,  gin. 

But  we  must  not  at  once  assume  that  because  a  word  is  of 
one  syllable  it  is  a  root  word.  Nay,  when  such  a  word  begins 
or  ends  with  two  consonants,  the  Baler  assumption  is  thai  it  has 
been  compressed  from  some  disyllabic  form  and  bo  is  a  secondary 
word.  Thus  sta  of  the  Latin  stare  is  for  eet-a  and  the  i 
syllable  virtually  exists  in  sisto,  i.e.  siset-o,  a  reduplicated  verb 
like  gigno  (fji-gen-o),  yiyvo/zat,  fjufivo)  ( /ju-fAei'-u)),  Triirroi  (ttl-tt€t-w)  ; 
and  here  we  see  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  sta-re  '  to  stand ' 
is  not  like  sistere  '  to  stop,'  a  verb  of  action.  So  onr  knmr  is  a 
corruption  of  a  fuller  kon-oio,  the  simple  form  of  which  si  ill 
lives  in  con  and  hen  ;  while  bring,  i.e.  ber-ing  is  a  derivative  from 
/*■  /■  the  essential  part  of  the  vb.  hear  =  the  Lat.  fer-o ;  and  pluck  = 
polruck  from  pull.  In  these  instances  we  have  two  initial  con- 
sonants. But  hark,  talk,  walk  have  been  deduced  from  simpler 
verbs,  hear,  tell,  wall,  the  last  of  which  still  survives  in  the 
German wall-en*  'to  go,'  itself  all  but  obsolete,  while  the  suffixed 
k  probably  stands  for  a  fuller  ock  or  uck,  which  adds  to  the  root 
notion  of  these  words  the  idea  of  iteration,  as  in  pluck  by  the 
side  of  pull ;  but  of  this  afterwards. 

Again,  there  are  not  a  few  verbs  which  simulate  the  mono- 
syllabic character,  owing  to  their  having  undergone  decapita- 
tion. Thus  to  low  as  an  ox  is  but  a  shortened  form  of  bell-ow,  to 
run  a  shortened  form  of  a  lost  him  or  hum,  from  a  root  hur, 
the  analogue  of  the  Latin  cur  (cnrro),  hirn-an  still  existing  in 
A.  Saxon,  as  well  as  hern  or  hum  in  the  Dorset  dialect.  But  of 
this  again  afterwards. 

Again,  the  apparent  root  syllable  will  at  times  be  found  to 
have  once  had  a  fuller  form,  though  still  monosyllabic.  Bopp, 
for  example,  among  his  examples  of  root-verbs  in  Sanskrit,  gives 
us  va  'blow'  and  an  'blow,'  not  being  aware,  it  would  seem, 
that  these  are  both  of  them  corrupted  forms  from  a  fuller  stem 
v<™,  both  consonants  being  still  preserved  in  the  Germ,  icann-en, 
in  the  Latin  uannus  'a  wirmowing-fan '  and  ucntus,  and  in  our 

*  "  Wallen  zum  Hause  Gottes,"  Ps.  42,  5  (4). 
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own  wind,  winnow,  and  with  a  slight  change  in  fan.  But  the 
Greek,  while  it  has  retained  the  final  nasal  in  ave/Aos  '  the  wind,' 
has  the  root  cut  down  to  a  mere  vowel  in  the  reduplicate  verb 
a-rj-fjLi  and  the  sh.  <vqp.  3><x  at  first  sight  seems  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  Greek  4>Wl  an^  the  Latin  fori,  but  <f>av  of  ^>aiva)  '  show  '  is 
probably  the  same  word  with  an  earlier  meaning,  .seeing  that 
the  Latin  dico,  deico  '  say,'  (stem  dec)  is  evidently  one  with  the 
Greek  SeiKw/jLi  (stem  Sek)  '  show.'  Some  writers  hold  (3a  rather 
than  fiav  to  be  the  base  of  /?ouvw,  ra  rather  than  rev  that  of  tcim  ; 
but  I  think  without  reason.  In  the  same  language  I  look  upon 
0es  rather  than  6e  to  be  the  essential  part  of  riOrj/xi  (i.e.  Ti-$e<r-/M); 
cf.  deo-fios  and  what  I  hold  to  be  its  Latin  analogue,  ser~  '  put,' 
whence  ex-sero  'put  out,'  insero  'put  in,'  desero  'put  down.1 
Again  in  Latin  da  of  dare  is  exhibited  more  accurately  in  the 
archaic  dan-unt ;  and  our  own  ordinary  verb  go  in  the  Scotch 
variet}'  gang.  So  too  i  of  the  Latin  verb  i-re  has  lost  a  final  /, 
as  shown  by  the  noun  it-er  (compared  for  suffix  with  tuh-er,  &c ), 
by  the  sbb.  ex-it-ium,  in-it-ium,  and  by  the  numerous  forms  like 
equ-it-,  ped-it-,  al-it-.  But  besides  this  an  initial  consonant  has 
been  lost  by  it,  as  proved  by  the  forms  so  common  in  Plautos,  as 
perJntere,  adbitere,  etc.;  and  the  simple  vb.  baetere  'to  go'  has 
of  course  its  stem  in  the  syllable  bat,  as  caedere  in  cad ;  and  this 
form  bat  is  no  doubt  an  analogue  of  the  Greek  (3av,  and  at  the 
same  time  only  a  variety  of  the  uad-  whence  uddo ;  and  th.ua 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  French  language 
unites  a  future  i-rai  with  a  present  vais,  vas,  va. 
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VOWELS  AND  VOWEL-ASSIMILATION. 

So  far  «v  have  had  t<>  deal  only  with  roots,  which  it  is  believed 
are  always  monosyllabic  in  form,  and  indeed  monosyllables  of  a 

simple  form,  never  having  more  than  one  initial  or  one  final 
consonant.  The  next  question  is  how  from  such  monosyllabic 
roots  secondary'  words  are  deduced.  Here  wo  have,  I  believe, 
the  result  of  agglutination,  the  added  element  being  in  itself 
a  root-word  with  its  own  definite  meaning,  at  least  in  the 
outset ;  but  now  that  it  surrenders  the  privilege  of  accent  to 
the  main  root,  it  is  liable  to  careless  pronunciation,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  to  mutilation. 

That  a  suffix  may  be  in  itself  a  root,  is  perhaps  best  seen 
in  the  grammatical  formations  of  Chinese.  Thus  this  language 
possesses  a  verb  tci  in  the  sense  of  ' prqfidsci,  set  out,'  says 
Premare ;  but  if  suffixed  to  a  substantive  it  adds  to  it  the 
notion  of  a  genitive  case,  which  is  another  name  for  'the 
whence.'  For  example,  from  min,  '  people,'  and  li,  '  power/ 
they  have  min-tci  11,  '  the  people's  power.'  So  Prof.  M.  Miiller 
(Lectures,  p.  221)  tells  us  that  if  in  Chinese  is  a  root  meaning 
1  to  use,'  but  when  attached  as  a  suffix  to  a  noun,  it  produces 
the  instrumental  case,  and  this  is  thoroughly  intelligible.  '  Beat 
donkey,  use  stick,'  is  one  way,  and  a  very  simple  way,  of  saj  Log 
'  with  a  stick.' 

But  in  the  process  of  forming  words  by  agglutination  of  signi- 
ficant monosyllables,  discordant  consonants  are  often  brought 
into  juxtaposition,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  articulation, 
which  results  from  this,  often  leads  to  a  modification  or  even  de- 
struction of  one  of  them.  But  even  between  the  vowels  of  two 
consecutive  syllables,  though  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  a 
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want  of  harmony  at  times  offends,  simply  because,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  it  involves  an  additional  effort  in  pronunciation, 
as  will  presently  be  explained.  Hence  as  wo  have  what  we  call 
assimilation  of  consonants  in  the  one  case,  so  we  have  assimilation 
or  a  tendency  to  assimilation  of  vowels  in  the  other.  And  as  tho 
latter  modification  rarely  meets  with  due  attention,  I  propose  to 
give  it  precedence  in  our  present  inquiry,  and  so  begin  with 
a  statement  of  linguistic  facts  as  affecting  the  vowels. 

When  the  eye  running  over  a  map  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia  comes  in  succession  across  such  names  as  Kamtchatka, 
Okhotsk,  Aldan,  Vilini,  Vitim,  Angara,  Toungous,  Yenisei,  Sour- 
gout,  Tobol,  Irtish,  Ishim,  and  Sibir,  the  town  now  forgotten 
that  gave  name  to  Siberia ; — when  in  a  passage  through  central 
Asia,  it  finds  Kara-Korum,  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Kokonor,  Lhassa, 
Hitchi,  Ladak,  Koondooz,  Hi,  Samarcand,  Balkach,  Aral,  Ararat; 
together  with  the  nomad  races  called  Mongol,  Tatar,  Kirghiz, 
Kasak,  Kalpach ; — when  off  the  coast  E.  and  S.  of  Asia  thoro 
occurs  a  series  of  names,  Japan,  Kiousiou,  Loochoo,  Hong-Kong, 
Feejee,  Palawan,  Sooloo,  Celebes,  Sarawak,  Sambawa,  Samarang, 
F.alambangan,  Lombok,  Banca,  Java,  Malacca,  Andaman;  fol- 
lowed by  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  islands  ; — when  in  eastern 
and  north-eastern  Europe  we  meet  with  Astrakhan,  Simbirsk, 
Kazan,  Moscow,  Novogorod,  Grodno,  Lemberg,  Walach,  Widdin, 
Warsawa,  Memel,  Eevel,  and  Stockholm ;  and  when  such  forms 
have  their  parallel  beyond  the  Atlantic  in  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Appalach-ian,  Arkansas,  Huron,  Erie,  together 
with  Oronoco,  Parana,  Paraguay,  Chili  in  the  south ;  and  again 
"VVooloomooloo  in  Australia — one  cannot  but  admit  the  tendency 
to  the  employment  of  the  same  or  similar  vowels  in  the  con- 
secutive syllables  of  a  word ;  and  the  fact  admitted,  the  why  is 
a  fitting  subject  of  inquiry. 

Vowels  again  have  the  stronger  claim  upon  our  attention  in 
that  they  constitute  the  chief  element  of  oral  language,  for  tho 
truo  consonant  called  a  mute  is  not  the  sound  itself  but  an 
accident  thereof,  the  mode  in  which  a  sound  begins  or  ceases, 
the  fracture  or  cleavage  so  to  say.  At  any  rate  with  a  final 
mute  the  sound  ceases,  for  the   channel   of  speech  is  for  the 
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moment  closed.  Yel  most  writers  on  linguistics  have  given, 
I  think,  insufficient  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the  vowels; 
and  some  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  so  as  to 
give  their  thoughts  more  to  the  symbols  of  vowel -sound  than 
to  the  sounds  themselves.  Thus  because  the  sounds  of  e  undo 
are  at  times  in  written  language  represented  by  the  union  of 
two  symbols  ai  and  an,  a  practice  whioh  was  universal  in  the 
Gothic  notation  and  at  times  plays  its  part  in  Sanskrit,  French, 
and  English,  an  undue  precedence  has  been  hastily  allowed  to 
the  other  vowels;  and  phrases  at  times  are  mel  with  which 
seem  to  imply  that  e  and  o  partake  of  a  diphthongal  character 
because  they  are  occasionally  represented  by  diphthongs.  Even 
Grimm,  when  speaking  of  the  vowels  in  general  (D.  <i.  i.  p.  5), 
confines  the  honorary  title  of  pure  vowels  |  reine  Vocale)  to  ",  i, 
o,  u,  to  the  exclusion  of  e.  Again  the  alphabet  which  prevails 
in  Europe  having  but  five  symbols  has  led  many  to  speak  of 
these  as  the  only  vowels;  while  others,  somewhat  less  restrained 
by  the  accidents  of  outward  form,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  the  full  number  of  vowels  may  be,  as  though  they  ad- 
mitted of  enumeration.  Of  necessity  the  symbols  for  vowel- 
sound  must  be  limited ;  but  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
from  us  the  fact  that  the  sounds  themselves  are  simply  infinite,  the 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  few  which  have  a  special 
notation  being  by  imperceptible  gradations.  In  short,  to  define 
precisely  the  number  of  vowels  is  a  problem  akin  to  that  of 
determining  the  number  of  points  that  make  up  a  finite  line. 

The  language  of  sound  is  a  branch  of  physical  science,  and 
physical  science  never  reaches  its  full  development  until  the 
philosopher  enables  us  to  quantify.  In  the  important  depart- 
ment of  vowel-sound  the  Jacksonian  professor  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  placed  the  study  on  its 
true  basis  in  two  successive  papers,  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society  and  published  in  their  '  Transactions.' 
The  dates  of  the  papers  are  November  24,  1828,  and  March  10, 
1829.  What  he  wrote  was  reproduced  in  the  German  language 
in  Poggendor-ff  s  '  Annalen  der  Physik  unci  Chemie.'  Unhappily 
these  papers   seem   not   to   have   attracted  the  attention  they 
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leserve  from  the  students  of  language,  partly  perhaps  because 
the  'Transactions'  in  question  have  not  a  wide  circulation, 
and  partly  because  they  appeared  in  a  publication  devoted 
chiefly  to  physical  science,  and  for  that  reason  not  likely  to 
cal  h  the  eye  of  those  who  deal  with  language.  Even  German 
scholars,  so  commonly  accustomed  to  treat  a  subject  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  left  Prof. 
Willis's  papers  unconsidered.  Grimm  and  Bopp  alike  give  no 
sign  of  having  seen  them  ;  and  in  fact  Dr.  Bindseil,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  the  only  student  of  linguistics 
in  Germany  who  has  so  much  as  mentioned  Mr.  "Willis's  papers  ; 
and  he  but  refeis  to  them  in  his  '  Abhandlungen  zur  allgemeinen 
vergleichenden  Sprachlehre  '  (Hamburg,  183S),  p.  84  ;  and  then 
proceeds  as  though  they  had  no  existence.  From  these  two 
papers  I  propose  to  make  some  quotations,  and  to  abridge  more 
or  less  other  parts  which  bear  upon  the  present  inquiry. 

"The  generality  of  writers,"  says  Prof.  Willis  (p.  231),  "  who 
have  treated  on  the  vowel-sounds  appear  never  to  have  looked 
beyond  the  vocal  organs  for  their  origin.  Apparently  assuming 
the  actual  forms  of  these  organs  to  be  essential  to  their  pi'o- 
duction,  they  have  contented  themselves  with  describing  with 
minute  precision  the  relative  positions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and 
teeth  peculiar  to  each  vowel,  or  with  giving  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  corresponding  separation  of  the  lips  and  of  the  tongue 
and  uvula,  considering  vowels  in  fact  more  in  the  light  of 
physiological  functions  of  the  human  body  than  as  a  branch 
of  acoustics." 

After  verifying  and  subsequently  modifying  the  experiments 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  Kempelen,  Prof.  Willis  was 
in  the  end  led  to  the  construction  of  a  very  simple  apparatus. 
Adjusting  together  a  succession  of  cylindrical  tubes  which  ran 
upon  each  other  like  the  joints  of  a  hand-telescope,  he  placed 
at  one  end  a  socket  with  an  organ-reed  fitted  to  it,  through 
which  air  was  thrown  from  a  wind-chest,  the  said  chest  and 
reed  performing  the  parts  which  in  the  human  body  belong  to 
the  lungs  and  the  chordae  uocales  of  the  larynx.  Thus  there 
was  nothing  to   represent   the    tongue,    palate,  or  teeth.     The 
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object  of  tho  shifting  cylindrical  joints  was  of  course  to  secure 
the  means  of  lengthening  or  shortening  at  pleasure  tho  tube 
through  which  tin*  air  passed  on  quitting  tho  reed. 

The  results,  which,  as  will  he  seen,  partly  depended  upon 
the  musical  note  of  tho  reed,  are  described  by  Prof.  "Willis  in 
these  words: — 

"     IEAOD  UOAEIIEAOU 


•a  'b  'c  -d 

"  Let  the  line  abed  represent  the  length  of  tho  pipo  measured 
from  a,  and  take  ab,  be,  ed,  &c,  respectively  equal  to  tho  length 
of  the  stopped  pipe  in  unison  with  tho  reed  employed,  that  is, 
equal  to  half  tho  length  of  tho  sonorous  wave  of  tho  reed. 

"  Now  if  the  pipe  be  drawn  out  gradually,  the  tone  of  the 
reed,  retaining  its  pitch,  first  puts  on  in  succession  the  vowel 
qualities  i  e  a  o  u  ;  on  approaching  c  the  same  series  makes  its 
appearanco  in  inverse  order,  as  represented  in  tho  diagram,  then 
in  direct  order  again,  and  so  on  in  cycles,  each  cycle  being 
merely  the  repetition  of  bd,  but  the  vowels  becoming  less 
distinct  in  each  successive  cycle;  the  distance  of  any  given 
vowel  from  its  respective  centre  points  a,  c,  &c,  being  always 
the  same  in  all. 

"  When  the  pitch  of  the  reed  is  high,  some  of  the  vowels 
become  impossible.  For  instance,  let  the  wave  of  the  reed  =  ac, 
where  J  ac  is  less  than  the  length  producing  u — 

l  E    a     o         o     A    E I  ^ 

a  b  c 

"  In  this  case  it  would  be  found  that  the  series  would  never 
reach  higher  than  o ;  that  on  passing  b,  instead  of  coming  to  u, 
we  should  begin  with  o  again,  and  go  through  tho  inverse  series. 
In  like  manner,  if  still  higher  notes  be  taken  for  the  reed,  more 
vowels  will  be  cut  off.  This  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  human 
voice;  female  singers  are  unable  to  produce  u  and  o  on  the 
higher  notes  of  their  voice.  For  example,  the  proper  length  of 
pipe  for  o  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  note  c",  and  beyond 

*  I  have  ventured  to  alter  diagram  No.  3  of  Professor  Willis's  paper, 
believing  it  to  be  other  than  he  intended. 
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this  noto  in  singing,  it  will  bo  found   impossible  to  produce  a 
distinct  0. 

In  the  following  table  the  vowel-lengths  in  inches  occupy 
the  third  column.  For  want  of  a  definite  notation,  I  havo 
given  in  the  second  column  the  English  word  containing  the 
vowel  in  question : — 


I 

See 

•38? 

E     j 

Pet 
Pay 

•6 
1. 

A     \ 

Paa 
Part 

1-8 
2-2 

A°    | 

Paw 
Nought 

3-05 
3-8 

0 

No 

4-7 

u  1 

But 
Boot 

Indefinite 

"  I  have  found  this  table  as  correct  a  standard  as  I  could 
well  expect;  for  vowels,  it  must  be  considered,  are  not  definite 
sounds,  like  the  different  harmonics  of  a  note,  but  on  the  con- 
trary glide  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
so  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  exact  length  of 
pipe  belonging  to  each,  confused  as  we  are  by  the  differenco 
of  quality  between  the  artificial  and  natural  vowels." 

I  feel  the  less  called  upon  to  apologize  for  these  long  quota- 
tions, because  they  are  necessary  as  a  basis  for  many  of  the 
following  remarks,  and  because  I  hope  that  they  may  induce 
the  student  in  language  to  read  the  two  papers  himself,  which 
concern  him  as  much  as  the  student  in  physics.  But  the  ex- 
periment may  to  a  certain  extent  be  performed  on  his  own 
mouth.  He  will  there  find  that  a  retraction  of  the  lips  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  sound  of  the  continental  i,  while  a  pro- 
longation accompanies  the  utterance  of  u;  and  the  natural 
position  of  the  mouth  with  neither  retraction  nor  protrusion 
gives  a,  which  for  that  reason  is  first  heard  from  an  infant's 
mouth,  and  so  earned  its  title  to  the  first  place  in  the  alphabet. 
Or  better  still,  let  the  experimenter  imitate  a  cat  in  uttering 
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Blowy  the  Beries  of  Bounds  representee!  by  (m)ieaou,  and  ho 
will  perceive  thai  he  is  gradually  lengthening  the  vocal  tube. 
The  creaking  hinge  <>!'  a  door  again  often  produces  a  similar 

ellVct. 

As  the  results  of  Prof.  Willis's  experiments  Lave  all  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  mathematical  science,  it  would  be  Btra 
if  they  did  not  furnish  a  cine  to  the  solution  of  many  linguistic 
problems.  In  the  first  place  then  we  find  in  them  an  explanation 
of  that  identity  of  vowel-sound,  or  something  near  to  identity, 
which  characterizes  the  scries  of  geographical  terms  which  we 
just  now  enumerated.  As  the  consonants  are  affections  of  sound 
which  vary  with  the  position  of  the  moveable  organs  of  speech 
(the  tongue  and  lips)  in  relation  to  the  fixed  organs  (the  palate 
and  teeth),  and  their  production  is  independent  of  the  distance 
between  the  extreme  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  chordae  uocales  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lips  on  the 
other,  the  speaker  is  naturally  tempted  to  leave  this  distance 
unaltered  in  the  utterance  of  any  word.  The  due  adaptation  of 
the  four  organs  just  named  for  the  production  of  the  consonants 
calls  for  a  sufficient  effort,  without  that  required  for  varying  the 
length  of  the  vocal  tube.  Hence  the  peculiar  character  of  such 
terras  as  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kokonor,  Loochoo ; 
hence  also,  where  there  is  to  be  variety,  a  limitation  of  such 
variety  in  such  words  as  Yenisei,  Lena,  Bokhara,  and  Huron, 
where  the  combined  vowels  appear  from  Prof.  Willis's  scale, 
i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  to  be  neighbours.  Of  course  there  are  names  which 
violate  the  principle,  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ontario. 

But  when  in  the  agglutination  of  significant  monosyllables  to 
form  what  we  may  call  compound  words  discordant  elements 
present  themselves  for  union,  the  desired  harmony  between  the 
vowel  sounds  may  be  effected  in  several  ways,  by  the  adap- 
tation of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  follows,  or  secondly  the  converse,  or  thirdly  by  a  mutual 
approach  to  some  intermediate  sound.  It  is  by  a  modification 
of  the  first  syllable  for  the  most  part  that  the  object  is 
attained  in  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Keltic  languages. 
But   changes  in  both  directions  present  themselves  in  Greek 
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and  Latin ;  and  I  may  probably  add  in  Sanskrit.  But  hero 
I  am  unable  to  speak  as  definitely  as  I  should  have  wished  ; 
because  the  author  of  the  '  Vergleichende  Grammatik,'  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  all  but  ignores  this  doctrine  of  vowel- 
assimilation.  Thus  it  is  only  I  believe  when  he  passes  from 
the  Sanskrit  (§§  41,  42)  to  deal  with  the  Zend  that  he  notices 
some  cases  where  the  presence  of  a  y,  i,  or  e  affects  the  vowel 
of  an  adjoining  syllable,  and  in  §  46  mention  is  made  of  a 
similar  euphonic  influence  belonging  to  a  Zend  v  (w).  Thus 
;i  leader  might  have  drawn  the  very  incorrect  conclusion  that 
these  are  but  peculiarities  of  the  Zend. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  languages  of  Tartary,  Turkey,  and 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  spoken 
by  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Ostiaks,  &c.,  the  suffixed  syllable  is  com- 
pelled to  take  a  vowel  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding [syllable.  Hence  in  languages  of  this  class  we  find 
suffixes  to  a  great  extent  running  in  pairs,  which  with  a 
common  power  have  no  other  difference  in  form  than  the 
interchange  of  what  are  called  strong*  and  weak  vowels. 
Thus  in  Turkish,  kalyak,  'a  cap,'  has  nom.  pi.  Jcalpak-lar,  but 
ev,  'a  house,'  has  nom.  pi.  ev-ler ;  and  again  the  datives  pi.  of 
these  nouns  are  kalpaklar-ah  and  evler-eh.  Or  to  take  examples 
from  the  Hungarian,  the  verbs  var  '  wait '  and  ismer  '  know ' 
form  the  following  persons  (Wekey's  Grammar,  pp.  33  and  38): — 

vdr-ok  I  wait.  ismer-ek  I  know. 

vdr-unk  we  wait.  ismer-iink  we  know. 

vdr-tok  you  wait.  ismer- tek  you  know. 

rar-nuk  they  wait.  ismer-nek  they  know. 

vdr-d-tok  you  waited.  ismer-e'-tek  you  knew. 


*  Different  epithets  are  here  used  by  different  writers,  as  follows: — 

i,  e,  (y,  a,  6,  ii)     a,  o,  u. 
Rask  (A.-S.  Gr.  §  24;  §  33,  pp.  21  and  24)     soft  hard 

Dr.  Guest  narrow        broad 

Gaelic  Society's  Grammar  small  broad 

Others  as  above  weak  strong 

Grimm,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  speaks  of  a  l  o  a  as  reine  'bright;'  of  e  b  ii  as 
gebrubte  'dull.' 
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Nit}',  to  Btioh  an  extent  is  this  law  of  assimilation  carried  out 
in  Mongolian  that  the  principle  is  turned  to  account  in  reducing 
the  number  of  alphabetic  characters.  As  the  first  occurring 
vowel  "t"  a  word  decides  the  character  of  those  that  follow,  a 
common  symbol  is  used  in  all  syllables  after  the  first,  for  a  and  e, 
a  Becond  common  syllable  for  o  and  o.     (See  Schmidt's  Gr.  p.  7.) 

But  in  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  usually  the  first  of  two  syllables  that  adapts  itself  to 
the  following.  If  we  look  to  the  German  languages,  the  familiar 
modification  called  um-laut,  'change  of  sound,' is  for  the  most 
part  made  in  the  direction  of  exchanging  stronger  for  weaker 
vowels.  Thus  a,  o,  u,  au,  if  followed  by  a  syllable  containing 
either  *  or  e  are  apt  to  give  placo  to  a,  o,  U,  au,  in  which  symbols 
the  two  dots  are  admitted  to  be  the  corruption  of  an  e  (e,  after- 
wards mere  dots,  supplanting  a  letter  like  c),  and  indeed  ae,  oe, 
ue,  aue  at  length  are  often  written. 

One  of  the  most  interest  ing  cases  of  '  umlaut '  to  be  found  in 
German  is  seen  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  several  so- 
called  irregular  verbs,  as  schlafen  '  to  sleep,'  du  schlafst,  er 
schlaf-t  ;  stoss-en  '  to  push,'  du  stoss-est,  er  stoss-t  ;  laaf-en  '  to 
run,'  du  lauf-st,  er  lauf-t.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  the  same 
modification  is  not  found  in  the  other  persons,  ich  schlafe,  wir 
schlafen,  &c,  which  also  have  a  following  e;  and  the  answer  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the  old  German,  where  the 
suffixes  of  the  several  persons  are  :  sing.  1  -it;  2  -is  ;  3  -It ;  plur. 
-ames ;  -at;  -ant — so  that  the  only  persons  which  by  the  weak 
vowel  of  their  suffixes  were  originally  entitled  to  the  influence, 
are  precisely  those  for  which  it  is  claimed. 

In  several  of  the  examples  now  given,  the  weak  vowel  which 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  umlaut  had  already  disappeared, 
as  er  scklaft  for  schldfit.  Similarly  thiir  '  a  door,'  is  justly  re- 
garded from  the  evidence  of  its  modified  vowel  as  a  corruption 
of  an  earlier  tMire.  In  the  same  way  too  we  see  the  explanation 
of  our  own  irregular  plurals,  men,  geese,  &c,  for  these  are  but 
abbreviations  of  fuller  forms  in  which  the  true  suffix  of  plurality 
contained  a  weak  vowel.  Nay  this  loss  of  the  suffix  is  in  some 
sort  a  consequence  of  the  effect  it  has  produced  upon  the  vowel 
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of  the  preceding  syllable,  for  that  syllable  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  modified  sound  gives  previous  notice  of  the  weak  suffix 
which  is  to  follow ;  and  so  renders  the  actual  pronunciation  of 
that  suffix  in  great  measure  a  superfluity.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  this  way  our  noun  man  first  formed,  like  the  German, 
some  such  plural  as  maitn-cr,  which  passed  through  an  inter- 
mediate ruanne  to  man  or  men. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  strong  vowels  a,  o,  u  which  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  umlaut.  In  spite  of  the  argument  which 
Grimm  has  put  forward  (in  vol.  i.  p.  82)  I  cannot  but  attribute 
to  the  same  cause  what  occurs  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of 
brechen  'to  break,'  du  brichst,  er  bricht;  ess-en  '  to  eat,'  du  issest 
or  isst,  er  isst ;  geschek-en  'to  happen,'  es  geschieht :  for  as 
already  stated  the  earlier  suffixes  of  these  persons  were  is  and  it. 
In  these  cases  the  weakest  of  vowels  in  the  suffix  draws  the 
preceding  e,  already  weak,  into  the  still  weaker  form  i. 

But  while  the  weakening  of  stronger  vowels  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  following  weak  vowel  is  the  ordinary  phenomenon  in 
German,  the  Norse  over  and  above  this  abounds  in  examples 
where  the  suffix  has  a  vowel  of  the  strong  order  influencing  a 
preceding  vowel.  Thus  kall-a  'to  call'  has  with  it  ki'dl-nm  'we 
call,'  in  which  o  has  a  sound  more  nearly  akin  to  u  than  o  itself. 
This  change  is  strikingly  like  the  Latin  and  Greek  habit  of 
favouring  a  succession  of  the  vowels  o  and  utcalamitas  but  in- 
columis,  ucrtendus  but  what  is  virtually  the  same  word,  rotundas 
or  rutundus,  ara-re  and  apo-etv  but  op-vacr-uv.  But  to  return  to 
the  Norse,  dreck-a  'to  drink'  has  a  past-imperfect  or  rather 
preterite,  sing,  drack,  but  pi.  druck-um,  while  the  subj.  owes  to 
its  suffixed  i  a  form  dryck-i.  Similarly  dor  '  a  spear,'  itself  no 
doubt  shortened  from  a  lost  diru  (compare  the  Gk.  Bopv)  has  in 
its  plural  n.  derir,  ac.  deri,  dat.  dor-vm.  gen.  dar-ra. 

NayT,  the  influence  of  the  added  suffix  often  extends  through 
two  syllables.  Thus  from  the  same  verb  kalla  is  deduced  a  past 
tense,  which  in  the  singular  has  for  its  first  two  syllables 
holla's,  but  taking  a  u  in  the  three  suffixes  of  the  plural, 
presents  us  with  :  ver  kollu'S-um,  ])<r  lollu:S-u'S,  ]>cir  kollwS-u. 
Similarly  among  the  adjectives  the  form    hagasi  'most   handy,' 

i.  2 
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annar,  the  analogue  of  the  Lat.  nil,,-,  have  for  the  dat.  pi. 
hdgutt-um,  crSrum;  and  the  sb.  andra  'a  wooden  shoe'  has 
]>1.  nom.  ondrur.  In  these  changes  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
nearer  a  is  converted  int.* a  vowel  sound  identical  with  that 
of  the  suffix,  while  the  preceding  vowel  is  drawn  but  halfway 
frum  its  original  position  towards  that  of «,  as  though  the  power 
of  attraction  varied  inversely  as  the  distance.  Still  more 
effective  is  the  power  of  attraction  in  the  instance  of  hetil 
'  a  kettle,'  which  in  the  plural  has  nom.  katlar,  ac.  katla,  dat. 
kothim,  gen.  Icatla  ^-4n  which  on  the  one  hand  a  suffixed  a 
strengthens  the  initial  vowel  of  the  noun  from  the  weak  sound 
e  to  its  own  form,  and  on  the  other  the  datival  urn  draws  the 
same  sound  one  stage  further,  to  a  modified  o. 

It  is  by  the  twofold  influence  of  assimilation,  at  once  the 
strengthening  of  weaker  sounds  and  the  weakening  of  stronger 
sounds,  that  the  Norse  has  a  higher  claim  upon  our  attention 
in  the  present  question  than  the  German,  which  for  the  most 
part  presents  instances  of  weakening  alone.  Still  in  old  German 
there  occur  occasional  examples  such  as  those  quoted  by  Grimm, 
wor-olt  in  Otfried  for  wer-alt  '  world,'  and  icol-o  '  weal,' =  A.-Sax. 
wela.  Yet  even  here  war  and  icol  are  perhaps  the  older  forms 
of  the  root. 

But  the  advantage  of  taking  Frof.  Willis's  order  of  the  vowels 
for  measuring  the  influence  of  vowel  upon  vowel  is  seen  in  the 
Keltic  languages  as  distinctly  as  in  the  Xorse.  I  shall  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  Breton  branch,  taking  my 
examples  chiefly  from  the  Grammar  of  Legonidec,  some  few 
from  that  of  Gregoiie  de  Bostrenen  (12mo,  1738,  Bennes).  The 
formation  of  the  plural  for  irregular  nouns  may  be  considered 
under  four  heads  :  as, 

«.  The  weakening  of  a  strong  stem-vowel  by  virtue  of  a  weak 
V(  »wel  in  the  suffix  : — 


hdz 

stick, 

bisier 

sticks. 

bran 

crow, 

brini 

crows. 

kloch 

church-bell, 

kleier 

bells. 

taro 

bull, 

tirvi 

bulls. 

falch 

scythe, 

filchii  r 

scythes, 
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>vn, 

gach 

sack, 

ialch 

purse 

forch 

fork, 

impien 

sons. 

seier 

sucks. 

ileJiier 

purses 

ferchier 

forks 

6.  The  weakening  still  further  of  a  vowel  already  weak  : — 
dred     starling,        dridi     starlings.         lestr*  boat,     listri     boats. 

c.  The  modification  of  two  syllables  through  the  suffix  : — 

matez     maid-servant,     mitisien.  tar-gaz\   tom-cat,     tirgisier. 

Jcalvez    carpenter,  Jcilvizien.  enez%        island,       inizi. 

d.  Modification  of  a  preceding  vowel  or  vowels  through  the 
suffix,  followed  bv  the  loss  of  that  suffix  : — 


dant 

tooth, 

dent. 

krochen 

skin, 

hrechin. 

idr 

hen, 

ier. 

louarn 

fox, 

It  /■//. 

gam 

goat, 

gevr. 

manach 

monk, 

menech. 

iroad 

foot, 

treid. 

askourn 

bone, 

eskern. 

oan 

lamb, 

<iii. 

bastard 

bastard 

In -at,  i<1. 

mean 

stone, 

raein. 

esqob 

bishop, 

esqebyen, 

esqeb. 

danvat 

!  sheep, 

derived. 

abostol 

apostle, 

sebestel. 

dzach  married  man,  czech.  azroiiand  devil,      ezrev&nd. 

Tcrdgen  Hell,  hregin. 

In  the  last  pair  of  examples  no  less  than  three  syllables  have 
suffered  modification. 

I  next  turn  to  the  irregular  verbs,  and  to  these  with  a  pre- 
ference, as  it  is  a  general  doctrine  among  philologists  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  with  good  reason,  that  the  so-called  irre- 
gularity of  formation  means  only  obedience  to  the  older  laws 
of  language.  The  Breton  verb  gall-out  'to  be  able'  is  no  doubt 
the  representative  of  the  Latin  val-ere.  Now  the  suffix  of  the 
future  is  inn,  and  this  tense  runs  in  double  form  :  1  gell-inn  or 
gill-inn,  2  gelli  or  gilli,  3  gall-6  or  gell-6  ;  pi.  1  gellimp  or  giUimp, 
2  gall-ot  or  gell-ot,  3  gell-int  or  gill- int.  Here  it  may  be  observed 
that  gcll  has  to  contend  with  a  rival  gill  whenever  the  weak  i 
follows,  with  gall  whenever  the  suffix  has  a  strong  o.  Into  the 
suffix  of  a  Breton  perfect  the  syllable  «z  enters,  just  as  is  does 

*  Of.  Lat.  linter.  f  Lit.  bull-cat. 

+  C'f.  W.  ynys,  Sc.  inch,  Lat.  ins-ula,  Gr.  fqcr-oi: 
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in  the  Latin  freg-i»-ti ;  bul  it  is  only  in  the  first  person  of  the 
Breton  perfect  thai  this  iz  is  preserved  in  its  entirety.  In 
the  other  persona  the  vowel  i  is  lost.  Thus  we  find  for  '  1 
could,' &o. :  l  gelUiz  or  gill-iz,  '1  gaU-zond  or  gell-zond,  3  gatt-az 
or  gett-az ;  pi.  1  gall-zorrvp  or  gell-zomj),  2  gall-zot  or  gell-zot, 
3  gall-zoTd  or  geU-zdnt,  where  the  vowel  of  the  root-syllable  is 
Bubject  to  precisely  the  same  variations  as  in  the  future. 

When  the  root-syllable  contains  the  sound  o?«,  the  influence  of 
a  following/  or  e  kails  to  the  change  of  ou  to  we;  and  this  with 
reason,  as  a  to  before  a  vowel  is  the  sound  of  ou  reduced  to  its 
smallest  dimensions,  so  far  corresponding  to  the  fact  that  a  y  in 
the  same  position  is  an  i  similarly  reduced.  Thus  icell  =  u-cll ; 
youth  =  i-outh,  in  which  the  sound  of  it  and  l  is  bo  short  that 
it  does  not  count  for  a  syllable.  But  the  sounds  are  still  vowel- 
sounds,  and  the  Roman  grammarians  seem  to  have  been  in  error 
when  they  gave  them  the  titles  of  w-consonans  and  i-consonans. 
I  take  then  a  Breton  verb  which  in  its  root  contains  the  sound 
ou,  viz.,  gouz-out ;  and  here  the  present  tense  runs  gouz-onn,  gouz- 
ond,  go-ar ;  pi.  gouz-onvp,  gouz-och,  gouz-ont,  in  which  the  suffixes 
contain  only  strong  vowels.  But  the  perfect  and  future  tenses 
begin  with  gwez-iz  '  I  knew,'  gicez-inn  '  I  shall  know ; '  and  the 
past-imperfect  has  the  vowel  modified  throughout:  gwi-enn,  gwi-ez, 
guri-e ;  gioi-emp,  gwi-ech,  gwi-ent.  All  the  imperative  mood  too 
and  the  perf.  part,  gwez-et  '  known '  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  the  weak  vowel  in  the  suffixes  by  their  adaptation  to  it.  In 
this  change  of  gou  to  gice  or  gwi  we  have  probably  the  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  passage  of  a  gto  a  w,  a  change  so  common 
in  language,  for  the  next  change  of  give  or  gun  to  we  or  id  by  the 
omission  of  the  guttural  is  of  the  easiest.  In  fact  in  Breton 
itself  a  g  so  placed  is  often  dropped.  Thus  this  very  verb 
gouz-out  has  in  subjunctive  future  (Leg.  p.  137)  ra  wezin  '  cpue 
je  sache ;'  and  its  compound  with  the  prep,  ana  has  a  fut.  ind. 
ana-vezinn  'je  connaitrai.' 

But  I  must  be  permitted  too  to  quote  a  few  f«  irma  from  the 
verb  lavar-out  '  to  say,'  because  here  we  have  the  law  of  assi- 
milation acting  through  two  syllables.  To  pick  out  instances, 
we  find   in  the  conjugation  of  this  verb  lavar-ann  '  I  say,'  lever-ez 


desk 

learn, 

iin'tl 

mow, 

hero 

boil, 

gov 

brood, 
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'thou  saves!,'  livir-it  'ye  say,'  livir-iz,  'I  said,'  Uvir-inn^l 
shall  say,'  liviri,  '  thou  wilt  say,'  lirir-'nap  '  we  will  say.'  But 
it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  such  extreme  obedience  to  the 
vowel-law  will  be  found  through  the  whole  of  this  verb  as 
the  language  now  stands.  Still  amid  all  the  violations  an  i  in 
the  suffix  is  accompanied  by  an  i  throughout. 

The  table  of  irregular  infinitives  given  by  Legonidec  (pp. 
162,  3)  in  connection  with  the  imperative  and  first  person  of 
the  indicative  is  also  instructive: — 

hred*     believe,         ind.  1  p.  hred-amn,  inf.  hridi. 

,,       desk-ami,  ,,    disk!. 

„       med-ann,  „    midi. 

,,       berv-ann,  ,,    birvi. 

„       gdr  ann,  „   gwiri. 

There  are  two  points  already  dwelt  upon  which  may  receive 
illustration  from  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Keltic,  viz.  the  loss 
of  a  suffix  after  it  has  influenced,  and  because  it  has  influenced, 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  the  tendency  of  a  tt-sound  under  tin- 
weakening  process  still  to  retain  a  remnant  of  its  original  cha- 
racter in  the  form  ice  or  vri.  Now  the  fullest  form  of  the  geni- 
tival  suffix  in  Gaelic  is  in,  as  bb  'cow,'  bo-in  'of  a  cow;'  cm 
'  dog,'  coin  '  of  a  dog '  ('  Gaelic  Gr.  of  the  Highland  Soc.,'  p.  7  b). 
This  suffix  in  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  e,  as  gleann, 
'valley,'  glinne  '  of  a  valley;'  sgian  'knife,'  sgine  'of  a  knife, 
sometimes  into  a  final  a,  but  this  only  when  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  a  strong  one,  as  lagh  'law,'  lagha ;  roth  'wheel,'  rotha. 
Most  commonly  the  whole  suffix  is  lost.  Still  if  the  stem  end  in 
a  consonant,  the  weakened  vowel  bears  testimony  to  the  previous 
existence  of  a  suffix  with  a  weak  vowel,  as  fiiheach  '  a  raven,' 
gen.  fitkick  ;  mac  '  a  son,'  gen.  mic ;  ceann  'a  head,'  gen.  cenn. 
Again,  in  many  cases  the  u,  o,  or  even  a  of  the  stem  passes  into 
ui  or  oi,  as  clock  or  clack  '  stone,'  g.  cloicke ;  cos  or  cas  '  foot,' 
g.  coise ;  clog  or  clag  'bell,'  g.  cloige  ;  cdt  '  a  joint,'  g.  it  ill ;  car, 
'  a  turn,'  g.  cuir ;  earn  'heap  of  stones,'  g.  cuirn ;  seol  'sail, 
g.  siuil ;  neul  'cloud,'  g.  nebil. 

*  Probably  a  loan-word.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
we  have  here  the  Breton  analogues  of  the  Latin  cred-ere,  disc-eYe, 
met-ere,  feru-ere. 
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In  our  own  language,  as  a  sister  of  the  German,  some  traces 
of  this  law  of  assimilated  vowels  may  reasonably  be  expected  ; 
and  Indeed  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  *  umlauted ' 
plurals,  as  „o-n,  geese,  &c.  Other  examples  on  this  side  are  mice, 
lice,  corresponding  to  manse,  lliuse  of  the  German.  In  these 
examples  the  plural  suffix  has  been  in  part  curtailed  ;  but  in 
brethr-en  and  hi-ne  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  (en)  has  been 
preserved.  In  the  case  of  brother,  breth(e)r-en,  the  umlaut  has 
affected  even  the  antepenult.  Not  unfrequently  too  the  strong 
or  stronger  vowel  still  continues  fur  the  eye,  though  not  for  the 
ear.  Thus  no  true  o  is  heard  in  other,  brother,  mother,  smother. 
In  any  we  write  an  a,  but  hear  the  .sound  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  eny.  So  in  Jemmy,  Jem,  Jenny,  English,  Greenwich,  ju>  fty, 
the  e  does  duty  for  a  short  i ;  and  even  an  o  for  i  in  women,  which 
Chaucer  appears  to  have  written  with  more  correctness  as  wynu 
men.     Examples  for  the  whole  gamut  of  vowels  are  seen  in  : — 


gourd 

gerkin. 

four 

firkin. 

hood 

hudkin. 

com 

kernel. 

food 

fodder. 

foal 

fillie. 

goose 

geese. 

John 

Jenkins. 

good 

better  (for 

soanit 

simmer. 

gwetter).* 

old 

elder. 

one 

any. 

frog  (G. 

fresher  § 

foot 

fetter,  feet. 

frosch) 

mouse 

mice. 

fox 

vixen.  || 

louse 

lice. 

cock 

chicken.** 

thumb 

thimble. 

top 

tip-tt 

muchf 

mickle. 

knob 

nipple. 

touchj- 

tickle. 

pipe 

pipkin. 

woman 

women. 

five 

fifty. 

*  Cf.  the  Breton  changes  in  gouz-out  gwez-iz,  gor  gwiri. 
f  The  ch  of  these  words  had  no  doubt  a  corresponding  fc-sound, 
cf.  church  kirk,  which  whiUc. 
I  Soam  in  Jennings. 

§  A  Suffolk  variety  for  a  young  frog.     ||  Cf.  Genu,  fuchs,  fiichsinn. 
**  The  change  of  a  i-sound  to  ch  due  to  the  vowel  i. 
ft  Cf.  old  Norse  topp-r  'top'  with  a  dim.  typpi  'a  tip.' 
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bite 

bitten. 

break 

brittle   (older 
brickie). 

thrive 

thrifty. 

-let 

little. 

brass 

brazier. 

shake 

shiver. 

grass 

grazier. 

quake 

quiver. 

glass 

glazier. 

pray 

prythee. 

master 

mistress. 

Kate 

Kitty,  Kit. 

Margaret 

Meggie,  Peggy. 

Jane 

Jenny. 

Amelia 

Emily. 

James 

Jemmy,  Jem. 

twain 

twenty. 

cat 

kitten,  kit. 

Angle 

English. 

Green 

Greenwich. 

As  the  weak  suffix  often  disappears  after  having  effected  the 
umlaut,  so  also  the  mere  vowel  alone  of  the  suffix  may  dis- 
appear, as  in  Wales,  Wel(i)sh,  France,  French  (for  Frenk-ish). 

I  must  not  quit  the  domain  of  the  English  language  without 
a  brief  reference  to  Mr.  John  M.  Kemble's  interesting  paper 
(Proc.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  4,  pp.  1-10)  on  those  names  of  English  towns 
which  contain  the  suffix  ing,  which  I  believe  to  be  genitival  and 
but  a  variety  of  the  suffix  en.  In  his  list  of  such  towns  there 
occur  instances  of  the  modified  vowel,  as  No.  125,  Brgn-ing-Iand, 
from  the  proper  name  Brum;  199,  LTemingford,  and  200,  Seming- 
tun,  from  Hama ;  234,  Psedington,  from  Pada ;  and  probably 
Twickenham  may  nuan  Mr.  Tooke's  home  ;  Chippenham,  Mr.  Copp's 
or  Mr.  Cobb's.  That  such  names  of  places  have  their  origin  in 
the  name  of  the  first  resident  or  owner  is  a  priori  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  the  largest  town  must  often  have  had  a  beginning 
in  a  single  house  or  farm.  Indeed  the  word  town  is  even  now 
used  of  a  farm,  though  standing  by  itself.  But,  setting  aside 
this  general  argument,  we  obtain  from  Mr.  Kemble's  paper  his- 
torical evidence  which  in  some  cases  places  the  origin  beyond 
dispute.  Thus  Wolucr-ley  in  Worcestershire  was  called  Wul/erd- 
ing-lea,  and  Wulfherd  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  its  owner. 
Again,  Kemerton,  formerly  Cijneburg-ing-tihi,  was  once  a  religious 
foundation  of  the  Mercian  princess  so  named.  Hence  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  geographical  names  Beading,  Laming, 
Worthing,  are  but  genitives,  meaning  originally  Mr.  Bead's, 
Mr.  Lance's,  Mr.  Worth's. 
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I  nrxt  pass  to  the  classical  languages,  and  first  to  the  Greek. 
Here  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  the  advantage  of  keeping  in 
vi<w  Prof.  Willis's  vowel-order,  when  we  are  considering  the 
laws  according  to  which  this  language  strengthens  the  short 
vowels  of  a  root.  Let  the  following  tahular  view  (says  he)  be 
kept  in  mind  : 

i  €  a  o  v 

01)  ei  •>;  w  ov  (ev 

lav 

Here  the  four  diphthongs  or  long  vowels  which  underlie  the 
gaps  that  separate  the  short  vowels  are  precisely  those  which 
are  employed  to  strengthen  them,  each  performing  the  office  for 
the  pair  of  short  vowels  which  so  adjoin  it.  It  may  be  observed 
too  that  77  seems  to  represent  ai,  and  u>  to  represent  an,  the  one 
or  other  being  adopted  according  as  the  attraction  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  weak  or  the  strong  vowels.  The  outlying  forms, 
ol  and  cv  (like  our  sounds  we  and  you),  may  possibly  owe  their 
existence  to  another  cause.  If  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  sound  i  (of  the  continent.)  we  cannot  do  better  than 
prefix  to  it  a  small  dose  so  to  say  of  the  vowel  which  belongs  to 
the  other  end  of  the  gamut;  for  the  clear  perception  of  vowel 
sound,  as  Prof.  Willis  especially  observes,  is  best  felt  under 
sudden  contrast.  On  the  same  principle  ev  prefixes  to  the  00 
sound  one  derived  from  tho  weak  end  of  the  series.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way  that  we  habitually  prefix  in  pronunciation  a 
y  to  words  which  begin  with  a  long  u,  as  in  union. 

The  law  of  similar  vowels  shows  itself  in  the  m.  vo/xos,  but  n. 
ve/jucr-,  from  ve/jaa ;  in  m.  yovos,  n.  yevea-,  from  yev  of  yiy(e)vo/u.ai ; 
in  aTpu>(f>a.w  beside  crrpe^-,  in  vw/xato  beside  vep,- ;  and,  as  77  belongs 
rather  to  the  strong  than  to  the  weak  vowels,  in  vojx-q  and  yovrj.  So 
o/)o<£os  and  opo<f>r}  coexist  with  a  vb.  epe<p-.  Compare,  too,  opofios, 
'  the  vetch'  so-called,  and  cruum  (prob.  for  ereu-om),  with  old  Germ. 
araweiz.  When  one  finds  an  unmodified  k\€tttt]s  by  the  side  of  the 
modified  kAottt;,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  presence  of 
two  consonants  may  not  have  stopped  the  current  of  attraction. 

In  not  a  few  instances  it  will  be  found  that  a  following  vowel 
has  its  character  determined,   as  in    the   Tatar   family  of  Ian- 
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guages,  by  that  which  precedes.  Thus,  although  aaa  seems  tu 
have  been  the  original  form  of  the  suffix  which,  added  to  simple 
verbs,  gives  secondary  verbs  of  probably  an  iterative  character, 
yet  this  suffix  has  its  vowel  commonly  adapted  to  tbat  of  the 
stem.  Thus  we  find  verbs  which,  already  possessed  of  an  a,  hud 
no  antipathy  to  a  suffix  so  formed,  as : — 


Oa-airaw  sit.  avacrao)* 

pafiacrarM  (or  ap.)  make  a  noise.     Kavacrao) 


paOacraw  =  patvix>   sprinkle. 
p,a\a<T<ru> 


rule. 

gurgle. 

strike. 


araXacrcroj 
xpaXacrddi 

aXka.<rcru> 
alp-aaaut* 
Xai/xacrcrw 

p.aip.a<rao) 

Cpap/XOL(T<TW* 


beat  to  soft- 
ness. 

drip. 

touch  a  musi- 
cal cord. 

change. 

make  bloody. 

swallow 
greedily. 

burst  forth. 

drug. 


(r/xapayeti), 


apacrcro) 

fxapaacroi  or  arp.apaa-crw 

crash. 
<T7rapa<T(Tw  (rather  -aTTw)  tear. 
Tapaacrui        stir  round. 
Xapaaaw        dig. 

^(a)pacrcraj    fence  in,  cf.  cfmp^aaOuL, 
etc. 

7rA.aTacr(7a>  slap. 
7raTacr(rw  beat. 
acpaafTui  =  acpuw,  handle. 


These  words  are  all  arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  1 1n- 
final  letters, — a  method  of  arrangement  most  serviceable  for  the 
philologer,  in  as  much  as  it  throws  together  words  of  similar 
ending,  and  so  places  before  him  words  of  similar  formation.  A 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language  so  arranged  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Dutch  scholar  Hoogeevcn,  and  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1810,  it  is  believed  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Parr, 
under  the  title  '  Dictionarium  Analogicum  Linguae  Graecae.' 
Unhappily  no  authority  for  the  words  is  given,  and  not  a  few 
are  open  to  suspicion;  at  any  rate  are  strangers  to  some  of  our 
best  scholars.  I  may  here  note  that  feeling  the  want  of  such  a 
work  in  the  Latin  language,  I  persuaded  a  friend  (the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Doverell)  some  forty  years  ago  to  undertake  the 
labour  of  throwing  into  such  reversed  order  the  whole  Latin 

*  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  allied  nouns  already  possess  an 
equivalent  suffix  in  the  forms  uk  or  ar,  as  p.a\aKu-,  aifiar-,  xptippaKOV, 

avaKT-. 
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vocabulary.  This  lie  did  by  cutting  up  two  copies  of  the 
translation  of  Forcellini's  great  work  by  Bailey,  and  pasting 
them  in  the  new  order.     From  the  gigantic  volumes  so  prepared 

another  friend  selected  the  leading  word  of  each  item,  adding 
the  uame  of  one  of  the  leading  writers  on  whose  authority  each 
word  exists.  This  folio  manuscript  I  have  used  for  many  years, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  so  much  advantage,  that  I  offered  it  to 
publishers  in  England  and  Germany  to  be  printed  at  their  cost 
and  profit,  receiving  myself  only  a  few  copies;  but  this  without 
result.  Their  fear  of  risk  1  regard  as  groundless,  seeing  that 
the  book,  containing  not  one  word  of  English,  was  as  available 
for  all  foreigners  as  for  us. 

But  I  return  to  our  subject.  In  the  examples  so  far  quoted 
the  vowel  a  of  the  suffix  is  in  harmony  with  the  preceding  vowel 
or  diphthong.  There  are  of  course  exceptions,  as  (pvX-aacro),  for 
example,  and  Tivao-o-w.  Let  us  next  look  at  words  in  to-o-co. 
These  are  not  numerous,  but  they  confirm  the  theory  of  assimi- 
lation, as  SetStcrcra),  eAtcruw  or  clXiacrw,  /xeAtcrcra)  or  /xeiAioxroj,  and 
;mcfo-aj,  which  is  already  regarded  by  others  as  shortened  from 
7nTiaaw,  and  this  on  the  sufficient  evidence  of  the  pi.  noun  Tnrvpa, 
of  kindred  meaning.  Ep-ccrcrw  is  one  of  the  very  few  verbs  in 
ccro-w;  but  in  Lat.  we  find  petesso,  and  with  neighbour  vowels 
capesso*  facesso,  lacesso,  from  which  come  the  compounds  «cp<  I- 
esso  and  incipisso,  the  latter  falling  into  strict  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  suffix  vaaw  is  not  very  rare,  and  here  we  have 
uopp.vcrcrop.ai,  opvercra),  p.opvcrcrw  and  (popvercru),  Kopvaaw  (by  the  side, 
it  is  true,  of  the  noun  xopvO-).  Forms  in  wcrcroi  seem  to  be  but 
few,  and  these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  later  writers. 
Kroxro-oj  indeed,  '  nod '  (esp.  as  one  falling  asleep),  belongs  to 
the  old  language,  but  unhappily  has  lost  its  root  vowel.  Its 
meaning  however  seems  to  suggest  kinship  with  the  Lat.  nuo, 
for  which,  in  my  Essays  (p.  68),  I  have  claimed,  as  the  original 
power,  that  of  '  loweiing,'  of  'descent,'  and  this  partly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lith.  nu  'down,'  akin  to  the  S.  ni  'down.'     Let  me 

*  The  derivation  of  these  three  verbs,  from  capere  sino,  etc.,  dis- 
regards at  once  both  form  and  meaning. 
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here  add  to  the  reasoning  there  detailed  that  the  Plant  ian  con-quin- 
isro  'crouch,'  together  with  its  fellow-compound  oc-quin-isco,  may 
well  come  from  a  stem  con  (as  in  my  theoretic  Kor-wcrcrw)  ;  this 
con  passing  into  quin  before  the  snffix  isc.  Further,  I  find  in  the 
Umbrian  tables  of  Iguviuin  ;t  prep,  hondra  '  below,'  and  a 
superl.  hondomo  or  hondomu  'lowest,'  opposed  to  somo  (  =  L. 
summo-)  '  highest'  (see  Umb.  Sprach.  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff), 
which  I  cannot  but  claim  as  belonging  to  our  root,  and  so  akin 
to  E.  under,  G.  water,  rather  than  as  connected  with  the  L.  ulter 
(ultra).  The  presence  of  a  d  offers  here  no  greater  difficulty 
than  in  our  yonder  and  beyond  by  the  side  of  yon,  G.  jen-er. 

But  if  the  forms  in  wo-crw  be  but  few,  the  deficiency  may  for 
our  present  purpose  be  supplied  by  turning  our  thoughts  to  the 
five  verbs  in  w<xko>,  all  of  which,  unfortunately,  in  the  imperfect 
tenses  again  drop  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  But  the  lost  vowel  is 
not  far  to  seek,  for  it  reappears  in  allied  tenses,  &c.  Thus  the 
original  o  of  fiX.<ixrKu>  '  go '  returns  to  us  in  [xoXov/jLai,  c/jloXov, 
avTo/zoAos.  rtyi'wo-Kw  has  been  already  dealt  with ;  fiifipwcrKa} 
'  eat '  has  by  its  side  a  sb.  [Sopa  '  food  ; '  Opoio-Kw  '  leap  '  an  aorist 
cdopov ;  while  TiTpwo-Kw  '  wound '  is  admitted  to  be  akin  to 
Topeut  'bore.'  Hence  earlier  forms  must  have  been  /xo\-wo-koj, 
yov-u)o-Kw,  fiop-(Do-Ku>,  Oop-wo-Kw,  Top-ojcr/cw,  in  which  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  vowels  is  unmistakable. 

In  the  Latin  language  I  may  first  point  to  the  changes  in  the 
declension  of  is,  ea,  id,  in  which  the  i  gives  place  to  the  stronger 
e,  whenever  the  next  syllable  contains  a  strong  vowel,  as  eo,  ea, 
tu  a/.  The  same  law  holds  in  the  conjugation  of  ire . '  to  go,'  it, 
imus,  iens ;  but  if  a  strong  vowel  immediately  follow  without  the 
intervention  of  a  consonant  we  find  an  e,  as  eo,  earn,  ewnt,  run/is. 
Similarly  the  uol  of  uolo  is  apt  to  change  its  6  to  e,  if  the  next 
syllable  has  an  i  or  e,  velim,  etc.,  uellem,  etc.,  uelle ;  and  the  so- 
called  conjunction  uel  'or'  is  probably  a  shortened  imperative 
for  uele  'choose.'*  The  adverb  bene  as  contrasted  with  bonus 
obeys  the  same  law ;  and  the  dim.  bellus  stands  for  ben-el-us. 

Take  again  those  suffixes  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  which  con- 

*  This  explains  not  merely  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  senses  '  or, 
either,'  but  also  its  use  in  the  sense  '  even,'  as  in  uel  ■mazimtis. 
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lain  a  6  preceded  by  some  vowel.  We  shall  liere  find  the 
selection  of  thai  vowel  similarly  influenced.  Tims,  while  fornix 
in  ah-ilis  are  common, as  amabilis,  arabilis,  we  find  eb  preferred  in 
celeber,  terebra,  tenebra,  scatebra,  latebra,  salebra;  gem-eb-wndus, 
frem-eb^undus,  trem-eb-wndus ;  ib  again  in  ridibundus,  cribrvm  by 
the  side  of  cerno,  rpi/?aj  and  tribulum  akin  to  tero,  queribundus.  Ob 
perhaps  only  in  nobilis,  which  has  already  been  shown  to  have 
superseded  a  theoretic  gondbilis;  while  lib  is  Been  in  uolubilis, 
solubilis,  lugubris.  Saluber  presents  a  difficulty,  but  a  difficulty 
which  need  not  stop  ns,  when  we  find  <raos  and  orwos  co-existing, 
t.i  say  nothing  of  aw£w. 

Nubilis  calls  for  more  words.  Of  course  nub-eve  and  nub-es  are 
related  words,  '  a  cloud'  and  'a  veil'  performing  much  the  same 
office.  It  may  seem  more  strange  if  umbra  be  claimed  as  akin  to 
them.  And  here  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  the  law  of 
assimilated  vowels  as  a  guiding  principle  is  distinctly  seen. 
The  affinity  between  the  vowels  o  and  u  has  been  already 
dwelt  upon,  with  the  usual  condition  that  the  o  is  apt  to  precede 
its  friend.  Thus  we  have  o$pvs,  ow£,  p.o\v/38o<;,  etc. ;  but  in  not 
a  few  words  the  second  of  these  vowels  has  vanished,  leaving 
two  consonants  in  juxtaposition.  In  our  proper  name  Hum- 
phrey, for  example,  we  happen  historically  to  know  that  it  has 
grown  out  of  an  older  form  Onuphrius,  or,  as  the  Italians  write 
it,  Onufrio.  So  the  Latin  unguis  must  have  superseded  an  earlier 
onuguis,  as  ovu£  testifies;  and  then  with  the  loss  of  the  initial 
vowel  we  have  nag-el  in  German,  compressed  into  our  own  term 
nail.  0/xcf)a\o<;  again,  umbilicus,  together  with  umbo,  in  all  pro- 
bability grew  out  of  fuller  forms,  ow(pa\o<;,  onubilicus,  ouubo,  which 
bear  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  G.  nabel,  E.  navel.  The 
Gr.  op^os  '  a  vine  trench '  may  well  represent  an  earlier 
op-v^-os,  which,  like  opv\r],  must  go  with  opvaa-w.  With  the  same 
verb  I  would  connect  the  L.  urgeo  '  I  keep  digging '  or 
'nudging,' as  standing  for  orug-eo.  The  Latin  turbo-,  whether 
vb.  or  sb ,  has  probably  been  shortened  from  tor-ub-a,  in  which 
case  we  may  class  it  with  6opv3o<;,  with  rapaacro),  and  rapaxq. 
The  nouns  urbs  and  arx  are  usually  considered  as  unrelated 
words,  and  strange  etymologies  have  been  invented  for  them.     I 
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assume  for  them  uncompressed  forms  orub  and  arac,  and  believe 
tbem  to  be  but  varieties  of  the  same  word,  a  doctrine  somewhat 
startling  at  first.  But  the  Greek  language,  like  the  Sanskrit, 
loves  to  interchange  aspirates,  so  that  y(a)p-atp-  (ypacpu>)  and 
va/a-a^-  (xap-acrcrw)  are  substantially  the  same  word,  alike  in  root 
and  suffix  ;  but  the  Latin  /  and  Gr.  </>  representing  different 
sounds,*  a  Eoman  habitually  substituted  a  b  for  <p,  and  hence 
(s)cribo.  Then  as  to  meaning,  urbs,  as  opposed  to  oppidum  (emwc- 
<W)  '  the  flat  town,'  must  have  been  the  citadel,  which  of 
course,  if  the  ground  made  it  possible,  would  be  a  rock;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  arx  meant,  as  in  Virgil's  celsd  sedet  Aeolus 
arce,  for  our  lexicographers,  si  dis  placet,  invert  the  order  of 
meanings  in  dealing  with  this  word.  In  fact,  our  own  rock  is 
the  same  word  with  arao-}  both  having  been  decapitated  from  a 
form  still  preserved  in  the  Welsh  careg  '  stone,'  and  substan- 
tially in  our  crag.  For  the  loss  of  the  initial  c  comp.  alapa, 
KoXa</>os,  and  the  L.  vb.  amo  by  the  side  of  the  S.  ham.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  identity  of  Tapa^q  and  Oopvfios  involves  the 
same  assumptions  as  my  identification  of  arx  and  urbs.  Lastly, 
uxor  I  regard  as  possibly  representing  an  old  ocus-or  from  a  lost 
verb  ocuso  =  ottvw  (i.e.  07nxr<xa>,  for  the  assumption  of  which  fuller 
suffix  see  below). 

This  is  a  long  preamble,  but  I  have  given  way  to  the  digres- 
sion, because  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  word-formation 
generally,  and  our  present  subject  of  vowel-assimilation  in 
particular. 

I  now  go  back  to  the  words  nubilis  and  umbra.  The  Latin 
umbra,  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  words  of 
similar  form,  suggests  a  quadrisyllable  onubera,  which  bears  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  Gr.  ve<pe\i],  L.  nebula  and  G.  nebel,  so 
that  wo  may  now  perhaps  safely  assume  that  nubilis  has  super- 
seded a  lost  on-ub-ilis.  Before  leaving  this  discussion  it  may  be 
well  to  point  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Greek  forms  here 
brought  into  view  exhibit  a  love  for  aspirates — ypa<pu>,  ow^-, 
op.cf>aXo-,  opxp-,  rapa)(r],  ve<f>eX.r) — the  Latin  and  German  throughout 

*  See  Quint,  i.  4,  It;  and  xii.  10,  29. 
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agree  in  a  preference  for  thick  consonants,  scribo,  unguis,  umbi- 
licus, urgco,  turbo,  sclircibcn,  nagel,  nabel,  ncbel.  In  all  comparisons 
of  kindred  languages  and  kindred  dialects  it  is  important  to 
watch  such  laws. 

To  the  words  which  exhibit  a  suffix  ab,  eb,  &c,  we  may  add 
for  consideration  those  which  give  us  a  suffix  ac,  ec,  &c,  subject 
to  the  same  law.  Here  I  will  merely  write  down  alacer  (akin  to 
a\Xofj.at),  uerecundus,  ridiculus,  inuolucrum  and  uolucris. 

I  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  series  which  embraces  the  whole 
gamut  of  vowels  and  runs  through  several  languages:  G.  7raAAa£ 
m.  '  a  young  man,'  and  iraXkaKq*  '  a  young  woman,'  L.  paelex* 
'a  young  woman' — both  these  fern,  nouns  being  euphemisms  for  a 
concubine  ;  ttwXos  '  a  young  horse,'  L.  pullus  '  a  young  horse '  or 
'  a  young  bird,'  E.  filly  '  a  young  mare,'  Scotch  pollock  '  a  young 
fish  '  or  '  frog.' 

*  Cf.  the  similar  euphemistic  use  of  iraipa  and  the  Sp.  manceba. 
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The  term  consonant  implies  that  the  addition  of  a  vowel  was 
needed  to  give  it  existence  ;  but  in  fact  with  a  true  consonant  we 
have  but  the  stoppage  of  all  sound,  inasmuch  as  the  mouth  and 
the  uelum  palati  are  both  closed.  The  action  should  be  considered 
under  both  conditions,  viz.,  when  the  vowel  sound  precedes  and 
when  it  follows  the  closing.  The  complete  consonants  —  or  as 
I  would  rather  call  them  mutes — with  us  are  b,  p ;  g,  h ;  d,  t ; 
and  perhaps  v ;  for  with  the  aspirates,  with  the  sibilants,  as  also 
with  r  and  I,  there  seems  to  exist  a  vibratory  movement  which 
closes  and  reopens  the  aperture  of  speech  in  so  momentary  a 
succession,  that  the  accompanying  sound  is  practically  conti- 
nuous. The  nasals,  though  commonly  called  consonants,  have 
no  title  to  the  name,  as  with  them  the  uelum  remains  open, 
though  the  passage  through  the  mouth  is  closed.  In  the  articu- 
lation of  the  words  cab,  cap;  lug,  luck  ;  bed,  bet;  love,  all  sound 
is  absolutely  stopped  at  the  close,  simply  because  the  air  has  no 
means  of  escape  ;  still,  on  the  tympanum  of  the  hearer,  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  in  each  case  ends  in  a  peculiar  manner,  according 
as  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  stood  to  each 
other  at  the  moment  of  closing.  Then  in  articulating  the  words 
bee,  pea  ;  Dee,  tea ;  go,  Co  ;  veau,  the  mouth  is  completely  closed 
at  starting ;  but  here  too  the  commencement  of  the  vowel  sound 
lias  for  the  hearer  a  distinction  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
define,  but  which  for  him  has  its  special  quality,  depending  as 
before  on  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  which  had  just  closed 
the  passage.    Thus,  alike  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  beginning 
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or  ending  in  a  mute,  the  sound  is  perceptibly  qualified.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  true  consonants,  a  material  point  has  been 
passed  over.  The  pronunciation  of  a  d  and  that  of  a  t  have  been 
assumed  as  always  the  same  ;  but  in  fact  the  closing  of  the  mouth 
expressed  by  these  terms  has  a  varying  character,  according  as  the 
tongue  strikes  the  palate  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at  a 
slight  distance  from  them.  To  an  untrained  Englishman,  the  sound 
will  probably  appear  the  same,  but  not  so  to  an  Arab  for  instance, 
whose  alphabet  accordingly  has  two  d's  and  two  i's,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish those  which  are  formed  close  to  the  teeth,  and  called  dentals, 
from  those  where  the  closing  line  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
teeth.  To  the  latter  Sanskritists  give  the  epithet  '  cerebral,'  a 
more  suitable  term,  'palatal'  having  been  unfortunately  pre- 
occupied for  another  use.  As  this  distinction  of  the  two  t's  and 
two  (7's  is  commonly  disregarded  in  our  English  treatises  on  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  well  to  impress  it  on  the  memory  by  further 
notice.  A  friend  of  the  writer's  went  in  early  life  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Bagdad,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  in  this 
capacity  applied  himself  at  once  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  in  which 
he  was  at  first  thrown  out  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing,  and 
still  more  that  of  appreciating,  the  sound  of  the  two  tfs.  The 
first  of  these  difficulties  he  got  over  under  the  instruction  of  the 
natives,  learning  to  produce  the  cerebral  t  by  directing  his 
tongue  to  a  part  of  the  palate  somewhat  remote  from  the  teeth ; 
and  thus  what  he  wished  to  say  became  quite  intelligible  to  the 
natives.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  very  last,  he  assured  me,  his 
ear  was  never  able  to  distinguish  the  two  sounds  as  uttered  by 
others.  Yet  another  little  anecdote  may  illustrate  the  matter. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  the  well-known  and  able 
elocutionist,  in  a  visit  to  the  Common  Boom  of  University 
College  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  peculiar  alphabet, 
asked  those  present  to  utter  any  out-of-the-way  sounds  that  they 
might  select,  as  a  test  of  the  merits  of  his  scheme.  I  took  there- 
upon the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  the  word  to-morrow,  with 
my  tongue  successively  in  the  two  different  positions.  Accord- 
ingly he  took  them  down  in  his  own  characters,  and  the  written 
paper  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  son  of  his,  who 
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was  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  had  no  access  to  his 
father.  The  son  then  read  the  different  writings,  and  among 
them  the  two  sounds  of  to-morrow,  which  to  my  ear  were  indis- 
tinguishable, and  on  my  saying  so,  he  gave  the  real  distinction ; 
for  the  sounds  were  thoroughly  appreciable  to  the  ears  alike  of 
Mr.  Bell  and  his  son,  and  of  course  their  alphabet  gave  them 
distinguishing  symbols. 

It  will  be  seen  on  consideration  that  the  cerebral  d  has  for  its 
field  of  action  the  same  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  liquid  r ;  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  tendency  to  interchange  between  the  two 
sounds  d  and  r,  noticed  by  Bopp  in  his  V.  Gr.  §  17a;  as  in  Lat. 
meri-dies  for  medi-dies,  and  the  Tahiti  numeral  rua,  corresponding 
to  the  Sansk.  dva  '  two.'  Other  familiar  instances  are  Kapv- 
Kctov  and  caduceus,  audio  and  auris,  ad  and  ar,  and  the  E.  gramercy. 
from  God  have  mercy. 

The  division  of  consonants  into  gutturals,  dentals,  and  labials 
goes  far  to  exhaust  the  stock,  but  f  and  v  run  counter  to  the 
division,  inasmuch  as  they  blend  the  dental  with  the  labial, 
arising  as  they  do  from  a  junction  of  the  upper  teeth  with  the 
lower  lip. 

So  far  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  sibilants  s  and  z ;  or  of 
what  in  Sanskrit  are  called  palatals,  ch  of  church,  for  which  an 
Italian  writes  either  c  before  i  and  e,  as  in  cicerone,  or  ci  before 
a  strong  vowel,  ciascuno  ;  then  sh  of  shirt,  ch  of  Fr.  cher,  sch  of 
Germ,  schbn ;  thirdly,  j  and  dg  of  the  E.  judge,  or  the  Italian  g 
before  e  and  i,  as  giorno,  gettare  ;  lastly,  j  and  g  of  Fr.  juge,  for 
which  we  at  times  employ  zi  or  si  before  a  vowel,  as  in  grazier, 
hosier;  also  a  z  or  s  before  a  u  (pronounced  'you  '_),  as  in  azure, 
pleasure. 

And  here  questions  of  some  difficulty  arise  :  What  was  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  £,  of  the  Lat.  g  before  i  and  e,  of  the  Lat.  i- 
consonans?  As  to  £,  although  the  prevalent  habit  is  to  treat  if 
as  the  equivalent  of  our  own  z,  or  of  ds,  yet  I  believe  scholars  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  rather  the  same  with 
our  English  j ;  and  this  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  has  often 
grown  out  of  a  fuller  form  St,  before  a  vowel,  as  in  £ojrAovros, 
t,arp€<f>r]<;,  &c. ;  and  indeed  8ia  in  modern  Greek   lias  taken  the 
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form  yia  and  £  itself  =  Eng.  j.  But  in  our  own  country  we  have 
confirmatory  evidence  in  the  names  of  the  towns  Bodiham  in 
Sussex,  OdiJiam  in  Hampshire,  called  respectively  Bojam  and 
Ojam,  just  as  a  provincial  pronunciation  of  odious  gives  o-jus. 

But  the  L.  g  before  e  and  i  may  put  in  a  claim  for  the  same 
power.  First  of  all  the  sound  of  our  hard  g  (got,  get)  cannot 
originally  have  belonged  to  it,  seeing  that  this  was  the  property 
at  the  outset  of  the  third  letter  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  corre- 
sponding as  it  does  in  position  to  the  Greek  y ;  and  indeed  such 
remained  its  sound  to  the  last  in  Caius  and  amurca.  Then  again, 
it  can  scarcely  be  an  accident  that  g  in  the  series  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  occupies  the  same  place  as  £  in  Greek,  as  zain  in 
Hebrew.  Lastly,  I  think  I  see  in  the  form  of  g  as  recorded  in 
the  Bacanalian  inscription  a  compound  character,  made  up  of 
c  (  =  g)  and  i,  that  is,  of  the  very  combination  still  used  by  the 
Italians. 

I  pass  to  the  Latin  i-consonans,  as  in  Iwppiter,  iugum.  Here  a 
pronunciation  such  as  we  denote  by  a  y  before  a  vowel  (youth) 
is  in  general  favour  with  our  scholars,  and  finds  strong  support 
in  the  employment  of  a  common  symbol  for  the  vowel  i  and  the 
so-called  consonant  i ;  so  the  Greek  vocabulary  had  not  merely 
£op/<as,  £o/)/cov,  and  £,op£  by  the  side  of  oopKas,  but  also  top/cos ;  and 
the  Teutonic  family  place  before  us  joch,  yoke,  as  the  analogue 
of  iugum.  But  there  is  much  to  say  on  the  other  side.  The 
Greek  Zeus  and  t,vyov  cannot  be  torn  asunder  from  the  two  Latin 
words  just  given.  Again,  as  Zeus  stands  by  the  side  of  Aios,  so 
the  earlier  form  of  luppiter  was  Biespiter,  or  perhaps  rather 
Biu(v)-piter.  Then  again,  in  Italian  the  forms  are  Giove,  giogo. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  y  sound  as  alone  known  to  the  clas- 
sical period,  have  to  assume  a  two-fold  change  :  first  the  passage 
of  di  (de)  before  a  vowel  into  this  y  sound  ;  and  then  the  reverse 
action,  the  passage  from  the  classical  y  sound  to  its  original 
power  in  the  Italian  gi.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  more  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  two  concurrent  pronunciations  existed  in  the  best 
ago  of  Latin,  the  y  sound  favoured  by  the  educated,  the  j  sound 
still  holding  its  own  in  some  rustic  dialect,  so  that  its  existence 
was  continuous  here  after  the  first  corruption  in  the  so-called 
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more  refined  speech.  The  country  people  had  little  occasion  for 
written  language,  while  the  higher  class  of  society,  having 
already  passed  into  the  second  stage  of  corruption  from  a  j 
sound  to  a  y  sound,  had  good  reason  for  employing  the  symbol 
already  in  use  for  i. 

The  discussion  about  the  Latin  u-consonans  runs  parallel  to 
that  about  the  i-consonans ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  take  a  similai 
view,  that  here  too  there  were  concurrent  dialects — those  of  the 
higher  education,  with  whom  it  lay  to  legislate  as  to  writing, 
pronouncing  the  letter  as  a  ic,  and  so  adopting  for  its  repre- 
sentative the  symbol  which  was  doing  duty  as  a  vowel,  u, 
while  others  around  them  retained  a  preference  for  what  was 
a  more  original  sound  in  the  words  under  question,  that  of  our 
v;  and  this  at  any  rate  has  survived  in  the  Tuscan  of  modern 
times. 

There  remains  the  relation  which  holds  between  b,  g,  d,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  p,  h,  t,  on  the  other,  between  v  and  /,  between  ; 
Eng.  and  j  Fr.,  between  ch  and  sh,  between  th  of  thee  and  th 
of  thin.  The  distinction  between  these  several  pairs  is  the  same 
throughout,  but  is  denoted  in  different  writers  by  a  great  variety 
of  terms.  In  our  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  the  terms  em- 
ployed are  medial  and  thin  ;  others  say  soft  and  hard  ;  Dr.  Guest 
employs  vocal  and  whisper;  others,  again,  intoned  and  unintoned  ; 
whilst  the  present  fashion  is  to  use  sonant  and  surd — the  last 
three  pairs  being  founded  on  the  same  principle.  My  own 
practice  is  to  speak  of  thick  and  thin,  so  that  I  retain  the  old 
term  for  the  one  class,  but  prefer  to  have  opposite  to  it,  what  is  its 
natural  opponent,  thick  ;  and  this  because  the  two  terms  seem  to 
me  to  characterize  the  action.  The  tongue  and  the  lips,  by  their 
softness,  admit  of  a  two-fold  action  in  closing  the  passage  of  the 
mouth.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  broad  intervening  band  of 
flesh,  or  by  a  narrow  band  approximating  to  a  mere  line.  In 
pronouncing  a  thin  consonant,  the  lips,  for  example,  may  be 
sharpened,  so  that  the  junction  is  little  more  than  lineal,  and  the 
result  a  p ;  in  a  flabby  state,  and  with  heavier  pressure,  a  consi- 
derable mass  is  brought  into  union,  and  the  result  a  6.  So  the 
tongue  with  slight  pressure  against  the  teeth  or  palate,  gives  us 
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t  or  k ;  with  a  heavier  pressure  a  d  or  g.  The  same  with  the 
other  enumerated  consonants.  On  this  principle  we  have  a 
reason  why  the  negro,  with  his  thick  lips  and  thick  tongue,  is 
given  to  the  articulation  of  thick  consonants. 

The  relation  between  the  leading  consonants  must  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  the  person  who  gave  the  world  its  first  alpha- 
bet, which  we  are  told  consisted  of  sixteen  letters.  Of  course 
the  Latin  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  it  is 
expressly  recorded  that  the  Greek  came  from  the  Phoenician, 
and  possibly  that  from  Egypt.  Thus  Pliny  (7,  192)  hands  down 
a  tradition :  "  Litteras  ....  in  Graeciam  intulisse  e  Phoenice 
Cadmuni  sedecim  numero,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  which  were 
the  letters  subsequently  added ;  but  in  this  part  I  believe  his 
informers  to  have  been  in  error.  Plutarch  (Symp.  lib.  9,  quae^t. 
3,  §  2 — in  YVyttenbach's  ed.  3,  1050)  makes  some  addition  to 
this  :  'Eppr/s  Aeycrai  Oeuiv  ev  Atyu^To  ypo.jj.ixa.TO.  7rpa>Tos  evpeiv — and 
soon  after  :  to.  Trpwra,  /ecu  <S>oivi/c£ia  Sia  KaSpov  ovo/xacr#evTa,  Terpa/as 
?)  Terpas  yevop-evrj  irapzcrxe.  The  consideration  of  these  two  pas- 
sages led  me,  just  forty*  years  ago,  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
said  alphabet  of  four  tetrads  consisted  of  ABT  A;E  FH  (as 
an  aspirate)  0;IAMN;OITQ  T — where  all  is  s)^temati- 
cally  arranged,  each  tetrad  commencing  with  a  vowel,  and  the 
several  vowels  followed  in  each  case  by  a  series  of  connected 
consonants :  first  the  thick  consonants,  then  the  aspirates,  then 
the  liquids,  then  the  thin  consonants.  Over  and  above  this,  in 
each  series  of  non-liquids  the  order,  labial,  guttural,  dental, 
is  observed.  But  let  us  consider  the  letters  that  are  omitted, 
and  if  possible  account  for  such  omission.  That  T  should  be  the 
last  letter  is  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which 
already  accounts  for  the  non-appearance  of  Y  $  X  *  Q.  The 
place  of  Y  might  well  be  supplied  by  O,  just  as  in  old  Umbrian, 
which  had  no  0  (see  A.  K.  Umbr.  Spr.  p.  16),  its  work  was 
given  to  V.  12  again  we  know,  like  H  as  a  vowel,  came  into  use 
at  a  late  date.  Z  and  S  as  compound  letters  could  not  have  been 
entitled  to   a   place   in   the   original   alphabet,  and  K  may  be 

*  In  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  v.  Alphabet.  I  have  added  now,  what 
I  had  then  mislaid,  a  precise  reference  to  the  passage  in  Plutarch. 
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regarded  as  a  superfluity  for  an  alphabet  already  possessed  of  a 
p.  There  remain  but  P  and  2,  the  former  of  which  might  well 
have  a  substitute  in  A,  just  as  the  Chinese  have  no  r  and  the 
Japanese  nu  I ;  aud  indeed  for  the  Polynesians  generally  the  two 
sounds  arc  indistinguishable.  Lastly  the  symbol  0  may  readily 
have  been  for  some  a  th,  for  others  a  sibilant,  especially  with  a 
race  so  given  to  lisping  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been. 

Let  me  further  suggest  that  for  teaching  the  A  B  C  to  children 
the  Greeks  may  have  employed  a  quadrilateral  stick  with  its  top 
cut  off  into  a  pyramidal  form,  so  that  one  triangle  of  this 
pyramid  had  A  upon  it,  with  B  V  A  on  the  rectangular  side' 
below  it ;  the  next  triangle  E,  with  F  H  0  below  it,  and  so  on. 
In  this  case  the  pyramidal  top  would  exhibit  the  four  vowels 
A  E  I  O;  and  one  of  the  rectangular  sides  would  have  upon  it 
the  series  of  liquids.  Now  as  a  stick  so  arranged  would  have 
nothing  to  point  out  its  commencement,  the  eye  might  just  as 
readily  fall  upon  A  M  N  as  the  commencement ;  and  thus  it  may 
have  happened  that  the  name  of  the  alphabet  was  el-em-ent-a* 
for  one,  while  it  was  the  alpha-beta  for  another.  This  is 
certain,  that  elementa  had  for  its  first  meaning  'the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.'  Its  use  for  constituent  elements  in  general  was 
of  later  date. 

But  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  alphabetic  characters, 

as  thus  : — 

Mutes. 

b  s 


c/ 


\ 

l> 

7t 

X 

\ 

ffA 

t 

\ 

\ 

■h  (Sc.) 


n{is)  th(in\ 

*  See  Hcindorf's  (des  Horatius  Satiren)  note  on  i.  26. 
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Sibilants. 


J  Eng 


ch  Eng. 


Fr, 


liquids     I     r     ;  nasals     m     n     ng. 


The  parallel-epipedon,  or  iu  plainer  language,  the  box,  on  its 
upper  surface  exhibits  the  labial  consonants  exclusive  of  the 
nasal  m.  The  next  parallel  plane  has  the  gutturals  with  the 
same  exception,  while  the  bottom  of  the  box  has  the  dentals. 
Then  the  back  of  the  box  contains  the  six  leading  mutes,  the 
left  side  (as  you  look  at  it)  has  the  thick  consonants  corre- 
sponding to  the  thin  on  the  right  side.  Lastly  the  front  of  the 
box  has  the  six  aspirates.*  Then  in  the  prism  the  thick  con- 
sonants are  again  on  one's  left  and  the  thin  on  one's  right. 
Thus  the  relation  of  the  consonants  to  each  other  is  presented  in  a 
simple  form  to  the  eye,  which  may  enable  a  person  to  systematize 
those  letter-changes  which  generally  hold  between  two  kindred 
languages  or  dialects. 

*  Sanskrit  and  its  modern  progeny  possess  many  more  aspirates 
than  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  list,  in  which,  however,  if 
Sanskritists  be  right,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  really  additional, 
that  is  if  the  letters  represent  only  what  we  hear  in  the  italicised 
letters  of  bloc&7iouse,  lo</7iouse,  coac/i7iouse,  hridgehowse,  carttouse, 
guard/touse,  chqp7touse,  clufe/iouse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ASSIMILATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

Ox  this  head  I  shall  be  brief,  as  the  subject  is  for  the  most  part 
treated  at  sufficient  length  in  grammars  of  the  Greek  language 
and  in  the  discussion  of  '  Sandhi'  by  Sanskritists.  The  junction 
of  thin  with  thin  letters,  of  thick  with  thick,  of  aspirates  with 
aspirates  in  c7TTa  and  oktw  as  compared  with  l(38op.os  and  oySoos ; 
in  yeypairrai,  eypacpdrjv,  €Triypaft§r)v,  are  too  familiar  to  Call  for 
discussion. 

Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  adaptation  of  the  appro- 
priate nasal  to  the  adjoining  mute  in  the  L.  lambo  as  compared 
with  lingo;  the  Sard,  limba  with  L.  lingua  (F.  langue);  the  L. 
lumbi  with  the  Germ,  lende  ;  tempto  with  tendo  ;  arribulo  with  the 
Ital.  andare ;  Sard,  quimbe  writh  quinque ;  Sard,  sambene  with  san- 
guis ;  Sp.  hambre  (from  fames)  with  Eng.  hunger;  Sp.  hombre 
with  Gr.  avSp-os;  Fr.  gendre  with  Gr.  yap./3po<;.  In  which  words 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  n  of  lingua,  quinque,  sanguis,  hungt  r, 
is  not  the  dental  n,  though  written  as  such,  hut  that  guttural 
nasal,  for  which  our  European  alphabets  have  no  special  symbol, 
and  which  the  Greek  alphabet  too  somewhat  clumsily  represents 
by  a  y,  as  in  ayKvpa,  ayyeAos,  fipoyxos.  Gcllius  was  aware  of  tlic 
distinction  when  he  spoke  of  the  guttural  nasal  as  n  adulterinum. 

But  there  is  another  point  still  more  neglected,  the  tendency 
of  our  n  to  draw  any  previous  labial  (p,  b,  f,  «)  into  the  nasal 
member  of  the  labial  series.  This  change  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  so-called  uelum  palati  or  soft  palate,  by  which  t he- 
passage  from  the  larynx  to  the  nasal  chamber  is  closed  or  hit 
open  at  our  pleasure,  though  wo  may  lie  unconscious  of  tin  mode 
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in  which  such  pleasure  is  called  into  action.  During  the  utter- 
ance ofbdg,  p  t  k,  <£  6  x>  the  velum  is  closed  ;  but  the  moment 
it  is  opened,  these  pass  respectively  into  m,  n,  ng  (so  to  express  the 
guttural  nasal,  as  in  the  final  of  ring,  length,  hang,  long,  tongue). 
When  a  person  is  suffering  from  a  catarrh,  the  flesh  of  the  soft 
palate  is  at  times  so  swollen  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  muscles  to  open  the  passage;  and  accordingly,  when  one 
so  suffering  wishes  to  ask,  say  a  sister  Minnie,  to  favour  the 
company  with  some  vocal  music,  his  attempt  to  express  the  wish 
leads  to  something  like,  '  Cub,  Biddie,  sig  us  a  sog.'  A  simple 
experiment  will  readily  show  whether  speech  is  produced  by  a 
passage  of  the  air  through  the  nose  or  through  the  mouth.  If  a 
piece  of  dry  glass  is  placed  horizontally  between  the  nose  and 
lips,  then  when  the  uelum  be  closed  so  as  to  shut  out  the  passage 
of  air  from  the  larynx  into  the  nasal  chamber,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  glass  has  its  film  of  steam ;  if  otherwise,  the  upper  sur- 
face. Hence  it  is  that  under  the  congenital  defect  of  the  palate 
which  has  its  outward  mark  in  the  hare  lip,  the  power  of  closing 
the  nasal  passage  by  the  uelum  is  wanting ;  and  the  sufferer  of 
necessity  speaks  through  the  nose  and  is  unable  to  articulate  the 
mutes.  I  proceed  to  deal  with  examples  of  this  action  of  n  upon 
preceding  labials. 

The  Gr.  vttvos  has  in  its  ir  the  original  letter  of  the  word,  if, 
as  seems  probable,  sop-or  be  a  kindred  word ;  but  the  Latin 
writes  som-nm. 

The  Gr.  hair-avr)  and  the  L.  dapin-are  of  Plautus,  together  with 
the  adj.  dapsilis,  and  perhaps  dupes,  all  point  to  a  root  dap,  and 
this  perhaps  what  is  seen  in  the  Gr.  5a7rrw ;  but  again  the  Latin, 
bringing  the p  and  n  into  immediate  connection,  prefers  dam-num. 
Ritschl  indeed  (Op.  2,  709)  regards  damnum  as  an  equivalent  to 
StSo/xeiov,  and  indeed  treats  with  no  little  contempt  all  other  deri- 
vations, as  "  thorichte  Traumereien  und  unmethodische  Spiele- 
reien."  He  supports  his  doctrine  by  a  reference  to  the  Germ. 
gift  '  poison.'  But  in  the  first  place  the  leap  from  a  gift  to  a 
fine  or  loss  is  too  broad  for  an  ordinaiy  mortal  to  venture  over ; 
and  secondly,  to  SiSo/xevw  could  not  mean  a  gift,  to  express  which 
a  perfect  participle  seems  necessary.     Thus  an  imperfect  dabam 
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signified  '  I  offered,'  not  '  I  gave.'  I  have  written  dapinare  with 
a  short  i,  in  opposition  to  Forcellini,  who  not  only  writes  it 
with  a  long  i,  but  quotes  a  line  from  the  '  Captivi '  of  Tlautus 
(4,2,116):  "  Aeternum  tibi  dapinabo  ciburn  si  uera  autumas." 
Fleckeisen  has  with  reason  substituted  uictum  for  cibum,  a  change 
essential  for  the  metre  in  either  case.  I  suppose  that  Forcellini 
treated  '  tibi '  as  a  pvrrhic,  or  monosyllable,  in  which  case  the 
verse  would  require  a  long  syllable,  '  dapinabo ;'  but  not  so  if 
we  read  "  Aeternum  tibi  dapinabo  .  .  "  or  what  Plautus  more 
probably  wrote,  "  Aeuiternum  tibi  dapinabo." 

The  Latin  amnis  suggests  a  search  for  ap  in  some  cognate 
language,  and  tbe  Sanskrit  supplies  what  is  wanted  in  ap 
'  water,'  which  has  for  its  Latin  equivalent  aq  of  aqua,  just  as 
S.  lap  corresponds  to  loq-ui.  Our  own  geographical  term  Avon 
confirms  the  theory.  The  form  of  Avon  reminds  me  of  our  Devon, 
and  then  passing  to  the  Latin  I  find  Damnonii  for  the  people 
of  Devon. 

The  term  Sabini  has  an  intervening  vowel  between  the 
labial  and  nasal ;  but  let  this  vowel  disappear,  and  we  come  to 
Samnium. 

Scabellum  by  the  side  of  scamnum  at  once  tells  us  that  the 
latter  must  have  come  from  out  of  a  roller  scabiniun. 

In  the  'Inscriptions'  of  Orelli  (1175)  wo  find  one  in  which  a 
parent  excludes  from  the  use  of  the  family  vault  or  sepulture 
a  son  who  has  misconducted  himself.  It  has  several  differences 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  classical  Latin;  and  the  reason 
given  for  the  exclusion  is  in  the  words :  "  Quia  me  pos  nmltas 
iniurias  parentem  sibi  amnegauerit  " — where  others  would  have 
written  abnegauerit,  but  probably  would  have  pronounced  what 
the  stone  exhibits. 

In  Catullus's  epithalamium  for  Mallius  and  Julia,  the  bride 
is  invited  to  accept  the  honours  of  a  grand  establishment 
(domus  potens  et  beata  uiri)  with  a  hope  that  she  will  enforce 
her  full  authority  as  mistress  through  a  long  life  :  Quae  tibi  sine 
seruiat  .  .  .  Vsque  dum  tremuliim  mouens  Cana  tempus  anilitas 
Omnia  omnibus  annuit — so  at  least  the  printed  texts  run,  and 
the  explanation  commonly  given  is  :  "  Until  old  age  with  hoary 
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and  palsied  head  brings  with  it  the  idiotcy  that  gives  an  un- 
meaning yes  to  every  one."  '  But  the  best  MS.  (D)  has  not 
a  a  nit  it  but  amnuit ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  anilitas  as  a 
personi6cation,  so  that  the  translation  should  rather  be:  "Until 
palsied  Age  deny  to  thee,  as  to  all  others,  in  like  case,  every 
kind  of  pleasure."  This  interpretation  has  in  its  favour  the 
advantage  that  it  gives  a  picture  of  old  age  which  contrasts 
well  with  what  precedes,  as  we  say,  "  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines." 

The  Latin  omn-is  and  the  Gr.  a7rav-*  have  much  in  common, 
both  in  sense  and  form,  if  the  passage  from  p  before  an  n  to  m 
be  kept  in  view.  But  the  received  etymology  of  a7rus  deduces 
it  from  xas  with  a  prefix  =  d/m ;  and  it  is  held  by  some  that 
u7ras  is  of  stronger  meaning  than  7ras.  To  this  view  it  may  be 
opposed  that  a  corruption  from  the  longer  d7ras  to  a  shorter  7ras 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  language;  but  this 
would  still  leave  the  natural  liberty  of  using  the  longer  and 
earlier  form  as  more  appropriate  where  emphasis  is  called  for. 
But  there  is  yet  another  consideration  which  may  assist  us. 
The  ideas  of  unity  and  union  are  intimately  connected,  as 
indeed  these  very  words  show.  Again  simul  (semul)  'together' 
and  semel  '  once'  are  substantially  the  same  word.  To  the  same 
stock  belong  both  sim  of  simplex  and  sem  of  semper  '  always.' 
Again,  as  means  at  once  'one'  and  'the  whole,'  and  from  it  came 
the  name  of  the  card,  as  Vas  de  pique  '  ace  of  spades.'  So  too 
our  al-one,  G.  all-ein,  combine  the  two  words  '  all '  and  '  one.' 
Lastly  too  solus  meant  at  once  '  alone,'  '  solitary,'  and  '  the 
whole '  ( =  totus,  says  Festus).  With  cbras  then  I  cannot  but 
connect  aira£,  regarding  it  as  a  shortened  form  of  obr-a/as,  a-#©wn 
which  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  8u-a/ag,  rpi-aKis,  7roAA-a/as. 
Pott,  it  is  true,  would  derive  onrag  from  d  =  d/Aa  and  Tray  of 
Trrj-yvv/Ai ;  but  I  think  he  will  not  find  many  supporters.  He 
who  would  separate  dira^  from  Sua/as,  &c,  will  also  have  to 
separate  our  once  from  twice,  thrice,  &c.  But  if  my  derivation  be 
true,  dir  is  the  root-syllable  of  a7r-as  and  av  only  a  suffix,  corre- 

*  The  t  I  pass  over  as  a  mere  outgrowth  from  the  v. 
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sponding  probably  to  t  lie  suffix  of  the  Latin  mag-n-us,  plains,  &c. 
It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that  the  aspirate  of  chr-a;  as  well  as 
that  of  d/xa  has  grown  out  of  a  cr,  so  that  the  earlier  root-syllable 
was  sap  or  sam,  which  brings  us  to  the  G.  samm-el-n  *  collect,' 
zu-samm-en  'together;'  and  also  to  the  large  family  of  semel, 
sim-ul,  sim-ilis,  sim-plex,  sin-cerus,  shn-itu  ( =  sim-ictii*  '  at  one 
blow  '),  sing-uli,  singularis  (whence  the  Fr.  sangller).  But  a  Gr. 
initial  aspirate,  though  often  originating  in  a  cr,  is  always  apt 
to  vanish.-]"  In  modern  Greek,  though  still  written,  an  aspirate 
has  long  ceased  to  have  any  power,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
passed  into  a  mere  supra-lineal  mark  in  classical  Greek  suggests 
the  question  whether  it  had  not  even  in  those  days  become 
an  unmeaning  symbol.  Thus  I  hold  it  to  be  not  an  over-bold 
theory  that  atrav-  took  in  Latin  the  form  omn-  (for  opon-*),  espe- 
cially as  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  which  has  such 
close  affinities  with  Latin,  to  substitute  o  for  a. 

On  the  Greek  side,  indisputable  examples  are  o-e/avos  from 
o-efiojAai,  and  epc/u-vos  by  the  side  of  epefSos.  'Y<p-aivu)  again  has 
its  root  in  the  first  s}rllable,  as  proved  by  the  equivalent  weave 
in  English  and  web-en  in  German  ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
following  v  has  led  to  a  derivative  v/t-rpr  *  a  web ;'  and  seeing 
that  Homer  habitually  uses  the  verb  l<j>aiv(D  of  weaving  words, 
just  as  we  have  the  terms  text  and  context  in  the  same  metaphor, 
a  habit  too  still  more  familiar,  I  am  told,  in  Arabic  poetry,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  noun  v/xvos  had  its  origin  in  the 
same  Greek  verb.J 

I  take  next  ayu.vos  '  a  lamb,'  the  suffix  of  which  may  well  be 
diminutival,  as  it  must  originally  have  been  in  as-inus,  corre- 
sponding to  the  German  cs-el,  the  primitive  still  existing  in  our 
ass.  Although  the  name  of  the  full-grown  animal  has  in  Greek 
and  Latin  forms  beginning  with  an  o,  o/"-ts,  on-is,  yet  an  a  ap- 
pears in  the  double  diminutive  auilla  (for  au-in-ula),  as  given  by 
Paulus  (ex  Festo) :  Auillas,  agnas  recentis  partus  ;  also  in  the 

*  This  etymology  I  gave  long  before  Dr.  Wagner's  edition  of  the 
Trinummus.' 
t  Compare  the  Latin  solus,  "Welsh  holl.  E.  all. 
X  See  Aufrecht's  paper  in  Kiihn's  '  Zeitschrift.' 
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Oscan  avnom  =  agnum  ;  while  in  Gothic  wo  have  aivi,  in  Lith. 
awi-s,  and  in  S.  cm.  Hence  the  vowel  a  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  having  the  better  claim  ;  and  thus  a/xvos  is  but  a  compression 
of  aF-Lvos.  But  this  a/x.vos,  according  to  Eustathius  (s.  Stephani 
This.),  had  at  one  timo  an  initial  aspirate  ;  and  this  again  has 
its  parallel  in  the  Umbrian  hapina  (liabina)  'a  lamb,'  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Tguvian  inscriptions  (see  A.  K.'s  Umbr. 
Sprachd.).  Further,  if  we  may  assume  a  variety  a7rvos,  this 
would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  an  Ionic  oa-j/os,  which  would 
stand  to  the  Latin  agnns  precisely  as  kvkvos  to  its  Latin  repre- 
sentative cygnus.  Huschke's  idea  that  agnus  grew  out  of  a  form 
a(ui)-g(e)wu8  does  not  seem  satisfactory. 

Let  me  close  the  Greek  list  with  the  somewhat  doubtful  cases 
of  Xifjivr],  Xijx-qv,  and  Act/xwi',  which,  as  some  think,  are  derivatives 
from  Xeifiw. 

The  Swedish  vocabulary  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  na- 
salize a  labial  under  the  influence  of  a  following  n.  Thus  our 
verbs  leave  and  rive  take  the  form  lemna  and  remna,  our  adverb 
even  becomes  jamn,  and  the  noun  haven,  Jiamn ;  and  with  these 
must  be  included  somna  '  to  sleep,'  as  contrasted  with  sofva 
'  put  to  sleep,'  for  somna  cannot  be  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin. 
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CHAPTEK   V. 

DIMINUTIVAL   SUFFIXES   OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

To  take  the  subject  of  Diminutives  at  this  early  stage  is  no 
doubt  to  violate  the  logical  order  of  enquiry ;  but  there  is  a 
practical  advantage  in  thus  giving  precedence  to  what  has 
a  decided  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  verbs,  substantives,  and 
adjectives,  so  that  this  question  may  well  be  taken  out  of  its  turn. 
And  among  diminutives  I  give  a  present  preference  to  substan- 
tives, as  the  power  of  the  diminutival  suffix  is  in  them  easier  of 
comprehension. 

But  diminutives  are  formed  with  various  purposes,  as,  a.  to 
denote  simply  smallness ;  b.  tenderness  or  affection  ;  c.  pity  ; 
d.  contempt;  and  of  these  four  uses  the  first  again  requires  sub- 
division. An  object  may  be  small  in  comparison  with  others  of  its 
own  class,  or  it  may  be  one  of  a  class,  all  the  members  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  small  by  the  side  of  other  classes.  In  not 
a  few  cases  after  a  derived  diminutive  has  been  placed  by  the 
side  of  its  primitive  without  any  marked  distinction  of  meaning, 
the  primitive  passes  out  of  use,  so  that  the  surviving  word,  for 
the  reason  that  it  stands  by  itself,  seems  to  claim  the  honours  of 
a  primitive.  Hence  those  who  have  to  deal  with  language  at 
times  speak  of  such  suffixes  as  in  themselves  meaningless.  Thus 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Becker,  in  his  grammar  of  the  German  language, 
thinks  it  right  to  include  in  his  list  of  primary  substantives 
some  which  have  assumed  one  of  the  terminations  er,  el,  en;  as 
messer  'knife,'  schenkel  'leg,'  bissen  'bit;'  and  in  a  note  upon 
the  passage  he  observes:  "These  terminations,  er,  el,  en,  differ 
from  affixes  of  secondary  derivation  in  having  no  influence  on 
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the  signification  of  words  to  which  they  are  added."  But  this  is 
to  pass  over  the  older  forms  of  language.  The  Frisian  pre- 
served the  primitive  mes  '  a  knife,'  while  our  own  language  has 
the  simpler  nouns  shank  and  bit,  shank  itself  in  form  being  a 
diminutive  from  shin.  An  Englishman  now  says  starling,  but  stare 
was  once  in  use.  The  German  language  knows  no  shorter  name 
for  a  certain  plant  than  veilchen,  nor  English  than  violet,  nor 
Latin  than  uiola ;  but  the  Greek  has  iov  (f  iov)  ;  and  it  seems 
scarcely  rash  to  assume  that  this  neuter  noun  had  once  a  Latin 
representative,  uia,  standing  to  iov  much  as  rosa  to  poSov ;  but  as 
such  an  assumed  uia  was  identical  with  another  noun  of  very 
different  meaning,  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  give  way  to 
its  diminutival  variety. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  relation  which  the 
younger  languages  of  the  world  bear  to  the  older,  from  whence 
they  have  descended,  than  the  supplanting  of  simpler  nouns  by 
their  diminutives.  Thus  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  modern 
Greek  assured  me  that  I  should  find  the  vocabulary  of  the  latter 
to  a  great  extent  intelligible  under  the  hint  that  the  terms  now 
in  use  were  in  form  diminutives  without  diminutival  meaning ; 
and  a  similar  law  I  am  told  obtains  between  classical  Arabic  and 
its  existing  representatives.  But  we  need  not  go  far  to  verify 
this  proposition.  In  Italian,  for  example,  the  ordinary  words  for 
'  brother '  and  '  sister '  are  fratello  and  sorella,  with  a  suffix  due 
no  doubt  to  a  feeling  of  affection ;  but  even  the  terms  frater, 
mater,  pater,  6vya.T7)p,  soror,  uxor,  had  already  probably  in  the  last 
two  letters  a  similar  suffix  of  affection,  the  final  pair  owing  their 
variety  of  form  to  the  law  of  vowel-assimilation.  So  in  French, 
to  limit  oneself  to  two  examples,  soleil,  implying  a  Latin  soliciilus, 
and  abeille  for  apicula,  have  wholly  superseded  sol  and  apis. 

Thus  suffixes  of  diminution,  one  after  another,  are  heaped  on 
in  the  most  lavish  profusion,  with  the  result  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  language  is  made  up  of  them,  with  little  perception 
of  their  original  meaning.  Take  for  example  our  noun  inkling, 
for  which  we  once  had  in  use  the  shorter  form  inkle.  An 
earlier  form  was  probably  dn-ick-el-ing,  the  root  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  German  es  ahn-et  mir,  as  also  in   the  S.  verb  an  '  blow ;' 
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the  metaphor  being  taken  from  scent  brought  by  the  wind, 
precisely  as  in  the  Latin  sub-old  mild.  Grimm  again  (1).  G.  iii. 
p.  602)  quotes  a  diminutive  which  I  hold  to  bo  of  the  fourth 
power  in  sacc-l-in-ch-in,  and  (ib.  p.  681)  of  the  fifth  in  cs-cl-in-ch- 
il-in  ;  our  own  language  still  retaining  the  original  monosyllabic 
forms  sack  and  ass.  But  even  this  a  Scotchman  beats,  when  ho 
speaks  of  "  sic  a  bonn-ie  little  [  =  el-ick-le]  wee  bit  lass-ick-ie." 

Yet  a  graver  consequence  at  times  follows,  the  diminutive  so 
completely  throwing  off  its  proper  power  as  to  be  available  for 
objects,  where  an  augmentative  would  be  better  suited.  For 
example,  the  Greek  6rjp  'a  beast'  all  but  passed  out  of  use,  the 
secondary  form,  Orjp-iov,  supplying  its  place ;  and  eventually  this 
was  an  ordinary  term  in  military  language  for  an  elephant. 
The  Greek  crrpovOos  '  a  sparrow '  may  well  have  had  a  variety 
cnrpovOos,  just  as  (ttclSiov  had  an  Aeolic  variety  o-7raSiov;  and  then 
cnrpovOos  would  have  so  strong  a  likeness  to  our  sparr-ow  that  we 
may  with  some  safety  assume  their  identity.  But  sparr-ow,  like 
its  German  equivalent  sper-ling,  has  evidently  a  suffix  of  dimi- 
nution ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  one  author  from  applying  it  to 
the  eagle,  while  several  use  it  of  the  ostrich.  The  Scotch  again 
had  once,  probably  still  have,  the  word  pollock  in  the  sense  of  a 
little  crab  or  little  fish.  This  must  be  one  with  pillock,  which 
was  used  (says  Jamieson)  of  a  porpoise,  a  creature  of  somewhat, 
huge  dimensions.  But  hero  a  simple  explanation  is  found  in 
tho  fact  that  Scotch  fishermen  once  looked  upon  a  porpoise  as  a 
young  whale.  We  ourselves  too,  in  spite  of  the  word  '  circle ' 
being  evidently  a  diminutive,  have  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of 
great-circle  sailing,  although  the  said  circle  extends  beyond 
20,000  miles. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  suffixes  of  diminution  in  detail, 
beginning  with  those  of  a  guttural  form,  ami  with  the  Greek 
language.  Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  2,  506)  has  dealt  with  the  suffix 
a*,  assigning  to  it  this  power.  In  my  paper  (Trans.  Fh.  Soc. 
1856,  p.  298)  I  have  given  a  list  of  67  words  so  formed, 
arranged  according  to  their  final  letters;  but  I  will  take  them 
rather  in  order  of  meanings.  The  sense  of  'small,'  or  what  is 
akin  to  it,  '  young,'  is  seen  in  cr^iSu/v- '  a  splinter  ;'  puOaK-  '  a  dwai  t 
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rose ;'  \l6clk-,  dim.  of  \160- ;  fx.06a.K-  '  child  of  a  Helot ;'  7raAXaK- 
(Eust.),  '  youth  or  maiden  ;'  o-kv\o.k-  '  a  puppy  ;'  l3<d\o.k-,  dim.  of 
ySwAo- ;  iSio/xaK-,  dim.,  of  fSuixo- ;  Ovwan-,  dim.  of  Ovvvo- ;  k\<x>vo.k- 
(Hesych.),  dim.  of  k\u>v-;  purxaK-,  dim.  of  pw7r-;  veftpaK-,  dim.  of 
veftpo- ;  S«ppa/<-,  dim.  of  8tcppo- ;  ifrv^paK-  '  a  pimple ;'  o-KvdpaK- 
'  a  youngster;'  voacraK-  'a  chick;'  TropTan-  '  a  calf;'  {lvolk-  '  a  sea- 
muscle  ;'  8e\<pa.K-  '  a  young  pig ;'  op.cpa.K-  '  an  unripe  grape,'  etc. 
Then  again  the  animals  :  airaX-aK-  '  a  mole '  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently), and  ip-aK-  '  a  shrew  mouse,'  are  by  their  size  well 
entitled  to  such  a  suffix.  Add  the  birds  :  o-KokoiraK-  '  a  wood  cock ;' 
KopaK-  '  raven  or  crow ;'  rerpaK-  '  grouse ;'  the  plants,  OpiSaK-  '  a 
lettuce  ;'  SovaK-  '  reed  ;'  o-rvpaK-  the  shrub  '  storax ;'  and  o-vax- 
a  kind  of  pulse.  Then  we  have  the  tools,  etc. :  craXaK-  '  a  miner's 
sieve ;'  Kap.aK-  '  a  pole ;'  o-apa/c-  '  a  mat ;'  «A.tp.aK-  '  a  ladder ;'  Aap- 
vaK-  '  a  coffer ;'  xaPaK'  '  a  stake ;'  and  also  two  terms  at  least 
implying  contempt,  arparvXXaK-  and  KoXa/c-.  So  far  we  have 
a  short  Slk  ;  but  long  vowels  in  6wpa.K-  '  breast  plate,'  oiolk- 
'  tiller,'  KavaK-  '  sea-mew ;'  and  again  ay,  rather  than  cue,  as  in 
Xaray-  '  splash  made  by  drops  of  wine,'  and  pay-  '  a  berry,'  which 
the  Lat.  fragum  proves  to  be  a  decapitated  word,  probably  for 
/pay-,  or  rather  /apay-,  and  so  one  with  the  very  word  berry. 
To  these  again  may  be  added  words  where  a  suffix  a/<  has  some- 
thing appended  to  it,  as,  p.avv-aK-iov  '  a  little  necklace,'  Ka^a/aov 
and  Ka\^/aKrj<i  '  chest,'  o-wpaKOs  '  a  basket,'  TriOaKv-q  '  a  wine-jar,'  etc. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Latin  language,  we  find  perhaps  but  one 
example  of  a  noun  in  ax,  viz.  the  snail,  Umax,  connected  no  doubt 
in  its  first  part  with  the  Lat.  Minus  and  our  slime  ;  but  this  defi- 
ciency will  be  made  up  before  long.  Meanwhile  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language  to  favour  weak  vowels, 
as  in  imb(e)ri-  compared  with  op.f3po-,  the  prefix  in  of  in-utilis  with 
av  of  av-ocrtos,  lingua  with  yAwcrcra  ;  SO  the  Greek  vpaK-,  p,vaK-, 
7rvv8aK-,  7raAAaK-,  are  represented  in  Latin  by  sorec-,  murec-,  podec-, 
paelec-,  and  avXaK-  '  a  furrow'  by  aulic-.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  suffix  in  culec-  '  a  gnat,'  pidec-  '  a  flea,'  cimec- 
4  a  bug,'  apec-  '  a  point.'  So  with  the  Greek  birds  in  a*,  we  may 
class  perdic-  '  partridge,'  fulic-  '  coot,'  comic-  '  crow,'  coturnic- 
*  quail,'  as  well  as  the  unknown  birds  turdelic-,  spinturnic-,  suric- ; 
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and  with  the  Greek  plants  in  ax,  rum-ec-  '  sorrel,'  carcc-  '  rush,' 
vitec-  ' agnus  castus,'  scandic-  'chervil/  salic-  'willow  or  sallow,' 
filic-  '  fern,'  laric-  '  larch,'  tamaric-  '  tamarisk ;'  with  the  Greek 
tools,  etc.,  urpec-  '  harrow,'  forjic-es  '  pinchers,'  irubrec-  '  gutter- 
tile,'  calk-  '  cup.'  Even  in  senec-  ec  may  well  he  diminutival,  as 
it  is  generally  the  spare  man  who  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  with 
increasing  }-ears  he  gets  more  and  more  spare.  At  any  rate  the 
oblique  cases  and  the  Welsh  hen  '  old '  tell  us  that  ec  is  no 
essential  part  of  the  word.  Then  again,  corresponding  to  the 
long  a  of  dupaK-,  etc.,  we  have  occasionally  a  long  i,  as  in  radix 
radlc-is,  or  a  long  e,  as  ueruex  ueruec-is  '  a  wether-sheep.' 

But  as  we  found  the  suffix  uk  in  some  Greek  words  with 
another  suffix  appended,  so  in  Latin  we  have  earcetum,  du- 
mectum  (or  lumectum),  filictum,  frutectum,  salictum,  uirectum ;  and 
these  united  by  so  much  of  a  common  signification  that  all  Bpeatc 
of  a  collection  of  plants  or  trees.  Carex  indeed,  fill. r,  frutex  and 
salix,  as  has  been  just  stated,  already  exist  independently  of  the 
common  suffix  urn;  and  again  three  of  the  seven,  viz.  dumetum, 
fructetum,  uiretum,  appear  in  a  form  which  has  dropped  the  c 
before  the  t.  Hence,  when  we  find  no  less  than  thirty-six  other 
words  in  etum  with  precisely  the  same  sense  of  collected  trees, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  they  also  have  lost  a  c ;  and  hence  from 
nouns  aescidetum,  arboretum,  murtetum,  etc.,  we  need  not  hesitato 
to  conclude  that  diminutival  forms,  aescul-ex,  arbor-ex,  murt-ex, 
would  have  been  cpiite  intelligible.  But  here  it  may  be  useful 
to  guard  against  an  error  that  sometimes  shows  itself.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  salictum,  arbustum,  uirectum  have  been  con- 
tracted from  forms  salicetum,  arbosetum,  uiricetum,  as  for  instance 
by  Paulus  Diaconus  (ex  Festo)  of  the  ancients,  and  by  Wagner 
(v.  virecta)  in  his  Virgil ;  but  here  there  are  two  difficulties. 
To  do  so  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  anachronism  of  explaining  old 
formations  from  those  of  later  date ;  and  again  we  have  one 
of  those  never-ending  etymologies  which  are  self-convicted.  If 
uiretum  stand  for  uirectum,  and  this  for  uiricetum,  then  this  again 
will  be  for  uiricectum,  and  this  for  uiricicetum,  and  so  on  ad  inf. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  added  suffix  is  simply  urn,  the  t 
being  an  outgrowth  from  tho  preceding  c  in  earcetum  from  carcc-, 
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etc.,  and  from  the  preceding  s  in  arbust-um  from  arbos.     Of  this 
suffix  um  so  tised  I  shall  presently  have  more  to  sa}\* 

In  our  own  island  the  favoured  suffix  closely  resembles  that  of 
Greece,  viz.  ock,  for  which  Grimm  quotes  but  two  examples, 
hillock  '  a  small  hill,'  and  bullock  '  a  young  bull ;'  but  we  have 
many  more,  as  buttock,  paddock,  mattock,  mammock,  especially  in 
the  region  of  plants,  as  hemlock,  charlock,  shamrock,  hollyhock.  On 
the  Scotch  side  the  list  is  most  abundant  (see  Trans,  for  1850, 
p.  223).  Then  for  animals  we  find,  chiefly  in  Jamieson,  fillock 
'  a  filly,'  emmock  '  an  ant,'  paddock  '  a  frog '  (pdde,  A.-S.  '  toad  '), 
queock  '  heifer ;'  for  birds,  earock  '  a  pullet,'  laverock  '  lark,' 
xcallock  '  lapwing,'  ruddock  '  robin  redbreast,'  puttock  '  kite ' 
(Spenser)  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Cheshire  dunnock  '  hedge- 
sparrow;'  also  not  a  few  for  fish,  haddock  and  others  familiar  to 
Scotch  fishermen  ;  for  plants,  fintock  '  cloudberry,'  munshoclc  '  red 
bilberry,'  sourock  '  sorrel ;'  the  last  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
tells  us  the  origin  of  our  own  term,  as  also  of  the  Welsh  sur-an, 
corresponding,  as  they  do,  with  the  Somersetshire  sour-dock,  and 
A.-Sax.  scearp-docce.  Again  instruments  are  found  with  the 
suffix,  as  cummock  '  a  crooked  stick,'  crummock  '  a  ci"ook,'  gave- 
ock  'an  iron  crow,'  playock  'a  plaything.'  To  these  let  me  add, 
from  a  paper  '  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries  ' 
(T.  Ph.  S.  for  1857,  p.  25),  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  word  fistock,  as  occurring  in  Golding's  '  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,' 
6,  9  :  "  Scarce  able  to  stay  his  fistock  from  the  servant's  face." 

An  almost  identical  suffix,  ach  or  ag,  holds  its  place  in  Gaelic, 
as  be-ach  'a  bee,'  bannach  or  bannag  (Scotch  bannock)  'a  cake  or 
bun,'  ailmeag  'a  young  elm,'  babag  'a  tassel,'  from  bob  'a  tuft.' 
So  too  the  Welsh  has  its  diminutives  in  ach  and  ig  ;  and  Breton 
in  ik  and  ig.  But  perhaps  the  richest  crop  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Slavic  family ;  as  for  example  in  Polish,  where  the  suffix  ek  is 
again  and  again  repeated  upon  itself.  And  even  the  oldest  Slavic 
language,  viz.  that  of  ecclesiastic  writings  in  Russia,  has  ok,  as 
kol-ok  '  a  peg,'  dim.  of  kol  (Dobrowsky,  Inst.  p.  313),  ship-ok  '  a 
dog-rose,'  parod-ok  =  o/x<£a*-.  Whether  the  Sanskrit  has  a  parallel 
form  I  leave  Sanskritists  to  say. 

*  See  p.  83. 
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But  these  guttural  suffixes  of  diminution  often  suffer  com- 
pression so  as  to  lose  their  vowel,  as  Lat.  calc-  whether 'heel ' 
or  'stone,'  the  word  heel  itself  telling  us  that  its  Latin  analogue 
h:is  something  external  in  the  final  c,  while  the  Anglo-S.  carr, 
of  which  cal  is  undoubtedly  only  a  variety,  and  the  Breton  kail 
stone  {testis)  give  the  same  evidence  for  calc-  in  its  other  use. 
Arc-  (arac-)  again  is,  as  already  stated,  the  very  same  word. 
Merx  is  now  known  (Kitschl's  '  Opuscula,'  p.  652)  to  have  had 
alongside  of  it  a  simpler  mers  (mertis),  so  that  here  too  the  c  is 
something  added  ;  and  we  have  the  exact  parallel  in  our  own 
nouns  work  and  icare  '  the  produce  of  labour.'  Nay,  the  Latin 
mereo  '  1  have  earned  by  past  labour,'  and  so  '  deserve,'  has  no 
trace  of  the  guttural.  Falx  again  has  in  its  first  element  what 
is  common  to  folium,  and  means  strictly  only  'a  blade;'  while 
lanx  has  lost  an  initial  labial,  just  as  has  the  kindred  term  llanos 
of  Spanish,  and  thus  is  akin  to  the  Latin  planus  and  Fr.  plat. 
Then  turning  to  our  own  language,  we  have  lark  from  laverock, 
park  from  the  A.-S.  parruk  =  our  paddock,  cark  (now  obsolete)  by 
the  side  of  care,  stirk  '  a  young  steer  J  besides  others. 

Again  not  unfrequently,  while  the  suffix  preserves  its  fuller 
form,  that  to  which  it  is  attached  surrenders  its  vowel,  as  the 
Lat.  cr-ux,  gr-ex,  and  the  E.  crick,  trick,  crag,  flag,  flock,  brake, 
dork  '  a  beetle '  (  =  Sc.  golacli),  etc. 

I  pass  next  to  cases  where  the  guttural  itself  is  modified, 
beginning  with  those  in  which  it  is  nasalized,  and  so  written  as 
//</.  Here  we  have  our  own  terms  for  fractions,  as  farthing,  i.e. 
'  a  little  fourth,'  used  not  merely  of  money,  but  of  the  division 
of  parochial  wards ;  *  thriding,  as  used  of  the  three  portions  of 
Yorkshire;  but  unhappily  the  th  has  been  unduly  transferred  in 
the  existing  mode  of  writing  Nor-thridingy-Suu  thriding  (cf.  nor-  - 
west,  sou-west;  Nor-folk,  Suffolk),  and  lost  after  the  t  in  the 
West-riding.  Add  tithing  'a  little  tithe  or  tenth'  (cf.  S^/aos  for ,(ast-rt'4 
a   theoretic   Sck-o/aos,    of  liko   geographical  use,   Fr.   dime  =  L. 

*  So  in  Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary :  "  Fardmg  deal  or  Farundd  of 
Land,  quadrantal  '<  rrae,  is  the  4th  part  of  an  acre."  Again,  Palgrave 
(Eng.  Com.  1,  115)  tells  us  that  Iceland,  win  n  fiisi  settled  by  North- 
men, was  divided  into  quarters  railed  Fierdyng, 
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decimus).  So  we  have  lording,  shilling  (A.-S.  scill,  stilling),  stork- 
ing ae  compared  with  Shakspero's  stock,  sweeting,  morning,  evening, 
whiting,  herring  (cf.  Lat.  halec),  lemming,  gelding.  Old  German 
has  also  like  forms  in  inc  or  ing,  as  arm-inc  'homo  pauper,' 
chisilrinc  'calculus,'  pfenn-inc  'penny,'  snurr-inc  '  scurra '  (see 
Grimm,  D.  G.  iii.  350)  ;  and  so  occasionally  inc  is  found  in 
modem  dialects ;  but  in  Pomerania  the  suffix  ing  is  said  to  be  still 
full  of  life,  and  capable  of  addition  to  any  noun. 

Not  unfrequently  the  guttural  gives  place  to  a  /,  an  inter- 
change so  common  in  childhood,  where  cook  becomes  toot ; 
but  we  have  also  classical  authority  for  the  same  in  Lucian's 
prosecution  of  T  at  the  suit  of  K  before  the  Court  of  Vowels 
for  malappropriation  of  his  property.  The  change  too  is  but 
natural,  as  it  requires  a  stronger  effort  to  bring  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  palate  than  to  limit 
its  retraction  to  the  teeth.  But  further,  a  Z>sound  is  ever 
apt  to  take  an  excrescent  t,  and  then  itself  to  vanish  ('  Essays,' 
p.  207  f).  For  the  change  of  c  to  t  we  have  historical  evidence 
in  our  own  language,  where  the  old  form  emmock  or  emmick 
passed  first  to  emmet,  and  then  to  ant  (cf.  Lat.  amita,  our  aunt), 
the  old  gemlick  to  gimlet,  apricock  to  apricot,  Sc.  gabbock  to  gobbet, 
mammock  to  mammet.  And  again  we  know  from  Boswell's  'Life 
of  Johnson '  that  his  friend  Malloch  found  his  name  so  difficult 
for  Londoners,  that  he  at  once  simplified  matters  by  the  substi- 
tution of  Mallet.  So  in  Latin  we  may  safely  assume  a  form 
abiec-  as  the  origin  of  abiet-,  on  the  evidence  of  the  adj.  abiegnus. 
"When  the  grammarian  Probus  tells  us  (App.  198,  29)  that  we 
must  write  aries,  not  ariex,  he  implies  that  there  existed  a  pro- 
vincial ariex-;  and  although  it  might  be  a  shocking  thing  for  an 
educated  Soman  to  be  guilty  of  so  miswriting  a  word,  to  the 
philologer  the  authority  of  a  provincial  dialect  ought  to  stand  on 
as  high  a  level  as  that  of  the  language  of  the  Roman  forum ;  for 
after  all  the  superiority  claimed  for  a  capital  city  is  founded  on 
mere  accident.  Nay,  it  is  in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  capital  that 
language  is  most  readily  corrupted,  while  conservatism  prevails 
in  rural  districts.  Again  the  same  writer  (197,  28)  has :  miles, 
non  milex ;  and  says  the  same  in  his  Institutes  (126,  36).     This 
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seems  to  tell  us  that  in  a  legion  of  1000  soldiers  the  soldier  was 
a  mere  unit,  precisely  as  in  Welsh,  where  a  mass  has  a  simple 
name,  while  an  individual  or  grain  of  the  mass  has  a  name 
formed  from  it  with  a  diminutival  suffix,  as  yd  'corn,'  haidd 
'  barley,'  rhyg  '  rye  ;'  but  a  grain  thereof,  yd-en,  heidd-en,  rhyg-en. 
Other  instructive  remarks  from  the  same  writer  are  :  capitulum, 
non  capiclum  (198,  34),  poples,  non poplex,  and  locuples,  non  locuplex 
(199,  5)  ;  from  whence  I  readily  infer  that  caput  grew  out  of  some 
older  form,  such  as  cop-uc.  In  many  cases  this  change  of  c  to  t 
has  been  aided  by  the  presence  of  a  preceding  guttural,  as  in 
gimlet^  apricot,  caput,  just  quoted;  to  which  we  may  add  from 
our  own  language,  cricket,  crotchet,  locket,  pocket,  packet,  smicket. 

But  I  will  take  another  example  from  the  Latin  anat-  '  a  duck,' 
for  this,  like  so  many  words  beginning  with  an  a,  has  lost  an 
initial  guttural.  The  old  French  has  a  noun  cane,  which  signified 
alike  a  '  duck'  and  a  '  boat'  (cf.  Diez,  'Worterb.'  p.  585)  ;  but  pro- 
bably the  former  of  these  meanings  is  entitled  to  priority  (thotigh 
L)iez  himself  thinks  otherwise),  as  being  a  natural  object.  From 
this  cane  come  in  the  one  sense  canette,  caneton,  and  the  more 
familiar  canard;  and  in  the  second  canot,  whence  our  canoe. 
Adelung  in  his  Dictionary  (v.  aente)  quotes  an  old  Fr.  anelte, 
which  agrees  with  the  Italian  anit-ra  and  anat-ra ;  as  also  with 
the  still  further  decapitated  vrp-ra.  So  too  jutom — and~  vrjvm 
'  swim'  may  well  stand  for  Kav-rfpii  nav  t^m.  The  claim  of  a  final 
/c-sound  for  anat-  as  against  the  t  seems  confirmed  by  the  Swed. 
ankdrbonda  for  'a  drake;'  and  also  by  the  term  alka,  whence  our 
auk,  a  bird  of  the  same  class.  Yet  after  all  the  substitution  of  a 
t  for  c  (k)  has  often  no  excuse  in  a  preceding  guttural,  as  in  many 
words  already  given,  and  in  sip>pct  {sop),  tippet  {top),  limpet,  wev-et 
('  a  spider's  web,'  in  Somersetshire). 

In  the  next  place  tho  presence  of  two  gutturals  is  obviated  at 
times  by  the  use  of  a  labial.  While  the  liornans  had  culec-,  for 
which  we,  in  accordance  with  the  last  series,  prefer  gnat,  a  Greek 
found  relief  in  the  form  kidv-wtt-.  The  Latin  crux  again,  is  truer 
to  its  origin  than  ctkoXoiJ/  'a  stake,'  the  interchange  of  A.  and 
/  being  seen  also  in  o-*eA.os,  cms ;  in  o-Ku\ev-eiv,  scrutari;  in 
•-,  leh  r,  cr<  bet .    So  we  too  from  shell  have  a  derived  scall-op.    Lupus, 
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cut  down  probably  from  uol-up-us,  and  so  one  with  our  icolf,  is 
another  example,  and  this  the  more  credible,  as  the  more  ancient 
vk  appears  in  the  Gr.  Awos. 

KoXXoxp,  in  like  manner,  '  the  hump  on  a  buffalo's  neck,'  seems 
to  have  superseded  an  older  koW-o£,  in  its  first  syllable  one  with 
the  Latin  collum  and  also  the  Latin  callum,  while  w-e  again  are 
not  offended  with  two  gutturals  in  s-crag,  although  we  also  have 
the  softened  form  scruff.  From  furca  '  a  prong '  (not  '  a  fork,'  for 
which  two  or  more  prongs  are  necessary,  so  that  the  Romans  in 
early  times  called  for  a  plural  to  denote  a  fork)  should  have 
proceeded  a  plural  forc-ic-cs  for  '  pinchers,'  but  here  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  say  fore ipes,  forpices,  or  forfices,  words  all  of  one  origin, 
although  some  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  rightly  explained 
the  words  by  referring  them  to  the  adv.  /oris  and  the  several 
verbs  capio,  pecto,  and  facio.  Apex  for  acex  has  been  already 
noted,  and  also  o~7raA.af  for  cn<a\a4  from  crKaWw. 

But  the  most  violent  change  in  our  suffix  is  the  passage  of  the 
final  guttural  to  a  final  m ;  yet,  stiange  as  it  may  ajipear,  it 
seems  to  be  beyond  doubt.  In  our  own  language  we  have  bottom, 
as  a  variety  of  buttock ;  while  the  old  German  has  podam ;  so 
to  our  brake  corresponds  an  old  German  varam.  Our  flock  (of 
wool,  &c.)  has  not  only  varieties  fluff  and  flue  in  English,  but, 
what  corresponds  to  these,  pluma  in  Latin. 

But  besides  p  and  t  in  place  of  the  final  guttural,  instances 
occur  of  r,  b,  and  d,  as  trab-  '  a  tree,'  in  S.  daru-,  pi.  nom.  darav-as, 
and  so  one  with  Sopv.  The  Greek  names  for  numbers,  as  /y.o>'-aS-, 
8vaS-,  -rpiaS-,  &c.  we  may  safely  assume  to  be  of  diminutival 
form  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  Latin  unio,  duplio,  trio,  etc.,  the 
Ital.  duetto,  E.  duet,  etc. ;  and  if  so,  we  seem  to  have  a  d  as  a 
substitute  for  g,  corresponding  to  /  in  place  of  k.  See  also 
dulcedo,  multitudo  below  in  the  chapter  on  Adjectives. 

But  the  guttural  not  merely  gives  place  to  other  consonants. 
It  often  vanishes,  and  this  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  as  in  Greek 
for  example  no  word  is  allowed  so  to  end,  for  e*  and  ovk  are  not 
in  themselves  words  but  always  attached  as  proclitics  to  that 
which  follows.  Hence  yvva-iK-  retains  its  k  only  in  oblique 
forms,  dropping  it  altogether  in  the  voc.  yumi  and  nom.  yvi^, 
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while  in  Sanskrit  feminine  words  formed  with  a  similar  suffix 
also  drop  the  fc-sound,  as  yuni,  ddtr-i,  janitri,  compared  with  the 

Latin  iunic-,  (datric-),  genctric See  Bopp,  V.  G.    1,  260,  who 

however  holds  the  Sanskrit  to  be  the  genuine  form,  to  which 
Latin  has  added  an  inorganic  c;  but  this  is  an  assumption 
founded  on  another  assumption,  that  Sanskrit  forms  are  always 
the  older.  Our  own  language  too  has  a  similar  propensity,  the 
verbs  slay,  may,  our  adjj.  holy,  any,  our  sbb.  day,  xoay,  honey, 
having  all  lost  the  guttural,  which  in  German  has  survived. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Scotch,  besides  the  forms  haddock  and  haddick 
for  the  fish,  have  also  the  varieties  haddoic  and  haddie ;  and 
indeed  these  two  terminations  are  far  more  familiar  to  us  of  the 
south;  those  in  ie,  as  birdie,  still  carrying  with  them  a  feeling 
of  their  Scotch  origin,  while  those  in  ow  belong  to  our  own 
idiom ;  and  indeed  a  comparison  of  such  forms  with  the  German 
again  brings  into  view  the  original  guttural,  as  in  the  cases- 
of  sorrow,  morrow,  marrow,  farrow,  bellows,  tallow,  gallows.  So  too 
our  ivindow  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Scotch  uinnock.  The  Gaelic 
has  traces  of  the  same  loss,  seeing  that  the  terms  dula  'noose,' 
cadha  '  narrow  pass,'  bara  'barrow,'  betray  the  lost  guttural  in 
the  plurals  dulach-an,  eadhach-an,  barach-an.  So  again  the  old 
Slavic  exhibits,  what  I  venture  to  write  in  the  Greek  character 
as  more  intelligible  for  an  English  reader,  opiex  'nut,'  irpax  'dust,' 
crrpax  '  fright,'  ypax  '  French-bean  ;  '  paex  '  leathern-bag,'  yp^x 
'  sin;'  ko&x  'skin,'  peirvx  'a  plant,'  8vx  '  spirit,'  which  in  modern 
Servian  (Wuk's  Servian  Gr.  transl.  by  Grimm,  pp.  24,  25) 
appear  as  opa,  Tvpa,  arpa,  ypa ;  /txTjie,  yp^ie ',  xot,v,  peTrv,  8v. 
Similarly  the  Lat.  fidec-  has  practically  lost  its  guttural  in 
Germ.  Jloh,  and  even  for  the  eye  in  E.  flea  ;  and  the  L.  iuterj. 
ah  had  already  in  the  Augustan  age  taken  the  softer  form  a. 

This  premised,  I  ask  whether  the  five  vowel-declensions  of 
the  Latin  vocabulary  may  not  have  originated  in  a  similar  loss,  so 
that  rosac-,  aj)(e)roc-,  nauic-,rctic-,metuc-,  rec-,trabec-,  were  at  one 
time  more  genuine  representatives  of  the  crude-form  than  what 
are  now  put  forward  as  such,  viz.  rosa,  etc.  It  is  true  that  they 
had  qo  longer  in  cla.>sical  times  a  diminutival  power,  but  this 
is  a  difficulty  already  disposed  of.     In  the  first  plan    th.  ,■•  poS-ax- 
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and  Tpa(f>-r)K-  in  the  fuller  form  occur  in  the  Greek  vocabulary ; 
so  also  the  simpler  nau-  in  vav<s  and  naufragus,  and  the  simpler 
trab-  in  L.  trabs.  But  we  have  a  larger  supply  of  witnesses 
in  derivative  adjectives.  As  lapid-eus,  ciner-eus,  straiain-eus  are 
formed  directly  from  lapid-,  cinis-  (cineris),  stramen-  by  the 
addition  of  a  common  suffix,  we  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  similar 
course  of  derivation  in  the  case  of  the  2-1  adjectives  (see  Trans. 
Ph.  Soc.  for  1856,  p.  300)  which  correspond  exactly  with  rosac-eus 
from  rosa,  as  fabaceus,  uiolaceus,  etc.  Again  as  a  suffix  -on  is  esta- 
blished for  Latin  by  the  instances  turb-on-,  asperg-on-,  harpag-on-, 
and  scaturig-on-  by  the  side  of  scaturex  -igis,  we  are  bound  to 
observe  a  eimilar  division  in  ferulag-on-  '  a  sort  of  fennel,' 
lappag-ori-  '  a  plant  of  the  burr  kind,'  as  also  the  botanical  terms 
cunilag-on-,  similag-on-  with  serrag-on-  'saw-dust;'  but  this 
points  to  crude  forms  ferulag-,  lappag-,  cunilag-,  similag-,  serrag-, 
as  those  which  eventually  gave  place  to  ferula,  lappa,  serra,  etc. 
And  thus  we  come  across  a  suffix,  which  is  the  legitimate 
analogue  of  ock  of  our  own  language,  so  familiar  in  the  same 
sphere  of  botany,  as  shamrock,  charlock,  etc.  The  list  of  Latin 
words  formed  as  ferulagon-  amounts  to  just  twenty,  as  seen 
ibid.  p.  301. 

In  the  o-declension  the  adj.  aprug-nus,  aft.  aprumts,  speaks  in 
favour  of  an  older  aperoc-,  rather  than  apero- ;  and  the  strange 
form  uesperug  or  uesprug,  which  Quintilian  (1,  7,  12)  mentions 
as  found  in  an  inscription  of  some  kind,  admits  of  a  simpler 
interpretation  than  his  own  that  it  stood  for  uesperuginem.  But 
here  again  the  derived  adjectives  in  eus  appear  as  witnesses  in 
favour  of  archaic  forms  in  ac,  as  first  from  nouns  in  us,  bulbac-eus, 
iiitubac-eus,  tofac-eus,  capillac-eus,  surculac-eus,  papyrac-eus,  murtac- 
ens  ;  and  then  from  neuter  nouns,  sebac-eus,  hordeac-eus,  liliac-eus, 
miliac-eus,  foliac-eus,  loliac-eus,  miniac-eus,  porrac-eus,  argentac-eus, 
frumentac-eus.  Even  the  adjj.  bellicus,  publicus,  colonicus,  Punicus, 
Gallicus  seem  fairly  to  admit  of  a  similar  origin,  the  c  forming 
no  part  of  the  suffix ;  and  I  say  this,  not  forgetting  the  numerous 
Greek  adjj.  in  t/cos  as  7roA.mK-os,  for  these  also  may  be  included 
in  the  theory. 

In  the  /,  »,  and  t-declensions  my  reliance  is  chiefly  on  dimi- 
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natives  formed  from  tho  nouns  in  question.  In  cornic-ula  so 
written  no  one  will  object  to  the  position  of  the  hyphen,  seeing 
that  we  have  the  word  comic-.  I  claim  the  same  then  for 
nauic-vla,  caulc-ida,  partic-ida  ;  anguic-idus,  funic-ulus,  fascic-nlus ; 
retic-idum.  Geniculum  and  acicula  alone  are  given  in  our  lexi- 
cons ;  but  these  must  have  been  preceded  by  earlier  forms  genuc- 
ulum  and  acuc-ula,  as  proved  by  their  analogues  E.  knuckle  and 
Port,  agidha  ;  and  further  that  genu  once  had  a  final  guttural  is 
established  by  the  forms  of  the  vb.  nitor  '  to  kneel,'  part,  nixus, 
for  the  older  form  of  nitor  must  have  been  gnictor.  The  Genu, 
adv.  knicks  goes  far  to  prove  the  same.  An  adjective  mettculosua 
finds  a  place  in  some  dictionaries,  but  this  is  an  error  for  metiic- 
ulosus,  which  speaks  in  behalf  of  metuc-,  just  as  does  sitlc-ulosus 
in  behalf  of  a  form  sitic-.  In  the  fifth  declension  the  present 
theory  explains  the  forms  rec-ula,  diec-ula*  spec-ula.  Then  as 
to  the  nouns  which  oscillate  between  the  i  and  e-declensions,  we 
find  uotyec-ida,  backed  by  the  Greek  aXw-n-tx-,  trabec-ula  backed  by 
Tpa<f)r)K-,  and  the  Latin  language  by  the  side  of  strues  had  a  noun 
ulni-ic-  (n.  struix  and  n.  pi.  struices). 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  has  been  said,  that  while  /SwXa/c-, 
6vw<lk-,  vefipaK-,  o~i<ppa.K-  are  said  to  be  dim.  of  (3u>\o-,  Ovvvo-,  vefipo-, 
&«ppo-,  the  theory  makes  the  latter  to  have  grown  out  of  (SwXok-, 
6vwok~,  so  that  the  latter  series  consists  of  diminutives  just  as 
the  former  does.  No  doubt  the  words  are  duplicates  of  each 
other,  mere  dialectic  varieties;  yet  as  the  fuller  form  is  pre- 
served in  fioAciK-,  etc.,  for  that  very  reason  the  senso  of  tho 
diminutival  power  is  more  deeply  impressed  on  them. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Greek  declensions,  though  con- 
vinced that  similar  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ; 
but  I  leave  this  enquiry  to  others,  only  adding  two  little  argu- 
ments of  my  own.  The  Gr.  noun  vi-Ios  is  represented  at  times  in 
modern  Greek  poetry  by  a  secondary  vioKas,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  W.  Wagner,  who  gave  mo  as  an  example  :  Tt  Kap-erav  tov  v\ok<xv 
p.ov  tov  Ka-Kcrav  'AvdpUo;  'What  have  you  done  with  my  dear 
son,  the  Captain  Andriko?'  (Passow,  Carm.  pop.  Gr.  rec.  xlvii.). 
Secondly  I  would  ask  whether  the  Attic  declension  in  w?,  as  Acws 
*  Cf.  too  G.  tag,  E.  day. 
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(  =  Xao§),  may  not  owe  its  long  vowel  to  a  compensation  for 
a  lost  guttural.  This  view  seems  to  receive  some  support 
f lorn  aXorn-r]$  as  the  nom.  of  aAwTrc/c-,  for  here  also  I  suspect  a 
pronunciation  aXio^s,  the  k  of  aXorn-rji  "being  silent,  just  as 
crux  passed  in  Spanish  to  cruz.  Thus  sex-centi  readily  slipped 
into  sescenti,  ec-scendo  into  escendo.  The  same  friend  in  his 
edition  of  Terence  explains  on  my  theory  the  occasionally  long 
quantity  of  us  in  the  second  declension,  as  in  Ter.  Ad.  4,  2,  49  : 
"Aeschin|us  od|iose  cessat;  prandium  comimpitur" — where  I 
hope  it  may  he  unnecessary  to  guard  scholars  from  treating 
| us  odi|  as  a  tribrach. 

The  theory  then  here  maintained  is  that  all  the  vowel-de- 
clensions consisted  of  nouns  with  a  diminutival  suffix,  which 
had  altogether  abdicated  its  original  power,  so  that  to  denote  real 
diminution  an  additional  suffix  was  required,  and  even  two  addi- 
tional suffixes  often  preferred.  Here  we  have  a  solution  of  the 
somewhat  strange  problem,  that  Latin,  so  unlike  our  own  and 
many  other  languages,  was  almost  without  monosyllabic  forms 
for  substantives.  Even  nux,  nox,  lux,  nix,  mos,  ids,  etc.  will  be 
found  on  closer  examination  to  have  been  cut  down  from  fuller 
forms  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

But  there  are  other  suffixes  of  diminution  besides  those  which 
ended  in  a  guttural,  or  its  substitutes,  viz.  those  which  I  would 
class  together,  el,  er,  and  en;  and  I  so  class  them  together  the 
more,  because  I  find  them  very  apt  to  interchange.  I  take  cl 
first,  as  probably  the  most  primitive,  seeing  that  besides  its 
veiy  frequent  use  as  a  suffix,  it  seems  to  constitute  the  root- 
syllable  of  eX-axvs,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  our  own  little  for 
cl-ick-el.  The  power  of  the  suffix  is  well  seen  in  the  Germ. 
stacli-el  'a  sting,'  in  fer-Tc-el  'a  young  pig;'  and  probably  in 
the  fractional  terms  drittel,  viertel  .  .  .  achtel,  neuntel,  for  this 
seems  more  likely  than  that  we  have  here  a  corruption  of  theil, 
especially  when  we  keep  in  view  our  own  term  fer-kin  '  the 
fourth  of  a  barrel.'  as  well  as  farih-ing.  But  it  is  in  Southern 
Germany,  especially  Austria,  that  the  best  evidence  is  found,  as 
it  is  still  a  living  suffix  which  may  be  added  at  pleasure  to  any 
noun,  as  mann-el,  weib-el,  hand  el,  or  in  shorter  form  mawnl,  weibl, 
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etc.  So  too  it  is  a  familiar  ending  in  our  own  language,  i-till 
carrying  with  it  the  notion  of  little,  .sometimes  with  a  still  .sur- 
viving primitive,  oftener  not,  as  nozz-le,  nav-el ;  add  the  living 
creatines  beetle,  snail  (snagge  in  Sussex,  says  Ray),  throstle 
( I  It  rash),  iveas-el  (rare,  a  species  of  weasel  in  Somerset);  weev-il, 
ivenn-el,  prov.  'a  weaned  calf.'  Then  we  have  the  plants  darnel, 
fennel,  sorrel,  thistle,  nettle,  bramble;  the  instruments  needle, 
shovel,  thimble. 

In  Latin  the  preferred  form  is  ul,  as  in  oc-ul-us,  load  us, 
angulus,  etc. ;  but  here  the  earlier  el  reappears  in  the  secondary 
diminutives  ocellus,  locellus,  angellus,  etc.  In  Greek  there  often 
co-exist  forms  in  eA  and  a\,  as  r>eA.os  or  {iaAos ;  ofitkos,  o/x<£aA.os, 
etc.  Add  o(3o\os.  The  form  al  occurs  in  not  a  few  English 
abstraet  nouns,  first  of  Saxon  words,  and  then,  by  imitation,  of 
words  deduced  from  Latin  or  Norman-French,  as  betrothal,  up- 
heaval, with  removal,  reversal,  revival.  But  here  we  should  be 
on  our  guard.  The  word  bridal  must  be  separated  from 
these,  first  as  not  formed  from  a  verb,  but  more  distinctly  so, 
as  standing  for  bride  ale  (A.-S.  bryd-eale),  'the  marriage  feast,' 
then  '  the  marriage  itself.'  Thus  Rush  worth,  '  Collection,'  &c. 
p.  191:  "Complaints  concerning  Ales  and  Revels  upon  the 
Lord's  Day  ....  inconveniences  daily  arising  by  means  of 
Revels,  that  such  Revels,  Church-Ales,  Clerk-Ales,  and  all  other 
Publick  Ales  bo  henceforth  wholly  suppressed."  Mr.  Wedgwood 
in  his  Dictionary  (v.  Bride — Bridal)  confirms  this  by  parallel 
forms  from  0.  Swed. :  fastningar-dl  'feast  of  espousals,'  graf-ol 
'of  burial,'  etc. 

Er.  Grimm  (D.  G.  ii.  122)  gives  a  list  of  words  with  a  suffix 
er,  but  without  assigning  any  special  power  to  it ;  but  I  think 
his  own  examples  fit  in  with  the  notion  of  smallness.  I  give 
then  as  instances,  including  others  from  our  own  language,  first 
small  animals — G.  mard-er  '  a  marten,'  E.  adder,  badger,  otter, 
beaver,  fresher  '  a  young  frog '  (Suffolk)  ;  plants — G.  dodder,  E. 
clover,  heather ;  instruments — G.  becher,  hammer,  messer  (old  Pris. 
mes  'a  knife'),  E.  fetter,  garter  ;  and  gen.  G.  eiter,  fehler,  hoffer, 
lager,  E.  bladder  (G.  blase),  fritter  'a  small  pancake '  (froiz  '  a 
pancake,'  Suffolk),  splinter.     In  Greek  and  Latin  T-arep-,  Qvyartp- 
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fratcr,  etc.  have  already  been  noticed  as  containing  a  dim.  suffix 
of  affection.  Then  again  in  Latin  we  have  the  living  creatures 
apcr,  caper,  passer,  the  botanical  terms  acer,  cicer,  papauer ;  the 
neuter  nouns  iter,  cadauer,  uber,  tuber;  add  to  which  puer,  puera, 
liber,  numerus,  humerus,  ucsperus. 

The  other  neuters,  such  as  iecur,  rj-n-ap,  like  our  liver,  etc.,  must 
go  with  the  above;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  include  the 
neuters  in  s,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  as  scelus,  tc/acvos  ;  although 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  diffimilty  that  if  the  theory  be  right  which 
considers  er  as  growing  out  of  el,  it  will  fullow  that  the  es  of 
sceles-,  Ttyievecr-  grew  out  of  the  earlier  er ;  whereas  it  is  with 
some  reason  held  that  the  final  s  of  scelus  preceded  the  r  of 
sceler-is.  It  is  possible  perhaps  that  this  sibilant  suffix  may 
have  superseded  some  guttural  form. 

Examples  in  en  are  G.  fold-en  '  foal,'  jink-en  'finch,'  biss-en 
'  bit,'  bog-en  '  bow,'  bolz-en  '  bolt,  arrow,'  deg-en,  '  sword '  (our 
dagger  from  dig  ;  cf.  pug-ion-  from  pungo),  Mob-en  '  clue,'  mag-en 
'maw,'  ster-n  *  star,'  zeich-en  'token.'  Add  E.  maiden  with  maid, 
batten  with  bat,  bur-n  with  br-ooh,  weapon  =  G.  icaffen.  Then  in 
Latin  we  have  as-inus,  ag-nus  with  ap.-vos,  acinus'  a  single  berry  of 
a  grape  bunch,'  geminus,  terminus,  somnus. 

In  support  of  the  convertibility  of  el,  er,  en,  we  have  first  for 
el  with  er,  G.  stopfel,  fessel,  lummel,  huttel  by  the  side  of  our 
stopper,  fetter,  lubber,  chitterlings ;  and  conversely  G.  masern,  E. 
measles.  This  too  is  confirmed  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
original  I  in  umbella,  puella,  stella,  agellus,  libellus,  labellum, 
lucellum,  from  the  simpler  umbra,  puera,  a  lost  stera  (  =  E.  star), 
ager,  liber,  labrum,  lucrum.  V\7e  see  the  change  also  in  the  Fr. 
e'pitre  and  apotre  from  the  Latin,  or  rather  Greek ;  and  in  tUre 
from  titulus. 

For  el  with  en,  G.  esel,  L.  asinus,  G.  hummel,  kv/juvov.  Also 
asellus,  pagella,  columella,  scabellum,  sigillum,  from  asinus,  pagina, 
columna,  scauinum,  signum. 

For  er  with  en,  G.  koffer,  E.  coffin ;  G.  marder,  E.  marten  ;  and 
G.  degen,  E.  dagger.  So  the  Fr.  pampre  from  pampinus,  ordre 
from  ordine. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  habit  of  heaping  on 
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diminutival  suffixes  unsparingly,  and  this  in  the  course  of  time 
has  led  writers  on  language  to  treat  as  single  suffixes  what  in 
reality  are  twofold  ;  and  indeed  by  neglecting  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  first  suffix  to  reduce  what  was  really  disyllabic  to  a  single 
syllable.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that  in  practice  these  double 
suffixes  are  treated  as  one,  and  in  fact  added  per  saltum,  to  borrow 
a  University  term,  so  that  we  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  attach 
them  separately.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  lock  for  el-\-ock, 
ling  fur  el-\-ing,  let  for  el-\-et,  0.  G.  lein  for  el-\-eiu  or  el-in,  n  I 
for  er-\-el,  G.  chen,  E.  kin  for  ich-en  and  ick-in,  L.  gon  {don)  for 
ag-\-on,  etc.,  men  for  um-\-en,  Gr.  par  for  o/jl-clt;  and  not  unlike 
the  same  is  the  Lat.  suffix  ion  for  ig-on. 

Of  the  form  lock  Jamieson  gives  two  examples,  hump-lock 
'a  small  heap,'  and  knub-lock  '  a  small  knob.'  We  may  probably 
add  the  plants  hemlock,  charlock,  and  rullocks  from  the  verb  row. 
Not  unfrecpiently  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  led  away  from 
the  real  origin  of  the  suffix  to  find  in  the  syllable  our  noun  lock, 
or  the  A.-Saxon  lac  '  a  gift '  or  '  play.'  Mr.  Danby  Fry  in  his 
two  papers  read  before  the  Philological  Society  (Jan.  9,  1861  ; 
and  vol.  for  1862-3,  p.  33)  justly  rejects  these  theories,  holding 
the  suffix  to  mark  abstract  nouns,  just  as  does  our  familiar  -ing. 
I  now  add  my  own  belief,  that  we  have  here  a  double  suffix 
of  diminution.  In  the  second  of  these  papers  he  gives  what 
is  probably  all  but  a  complete  collection,  first  A.-Sax.  aglac 
'torment?',  feohtlac*  'fighting,'  lib-lack  'a  philtre,'  naf-lac* 
'  robber}-,'  scin-lac  '  apparition,'  wed-lac  '  wedlock,'  or  rather  '  de- 
sponsio,'  xcif-lac  '  matrimony,'  icite-lac  '  expiation '  (?) ;  then  from 
old  English,  besides  those  which  are  known  to  have  already 
existed  in  A.-Sax.  though  with  slightly  altered  form  marked  *, 
fear-lac  '  fear,'  freo-lac  (freelage,  Jamieson)  '  freedom,'  schend-lac 
'  disgrace '  (A.-S.  schend-an  '  to  shame '),  icoh-lac  or  icouleche 
'  wooing,'  knoicleche.  In  the  last  pair  we  find  the  guttural 
passing  into  the  quasi-sibilant,  as  in  church  for  kirk.  Other 
gentlemen  in  the  same  paper  supply  additional  examples:  brud' 
lac  'bridal,  marriage;'  feyrelac  'beauty'  (A.-S.  feeger  'fair'), 
hendelaic  '  politeness,'  from  hende  '  polite.9  Mr.  Fry  further  gives 
us  (p.  41)  the  Noise  br-lcik-r  'liberality,'  from  or  ' liberal '  and 
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Swed.  kdr-lek  'love'  from  kar  '  dear;'  'and  from  the  Ancren  Riwlc 
god-leic  '  goodness,'  urev-leic  '  nobleness  of  mind.'  But  already 
Grimm  in  his  list  'Diminution  substantivische,'  p.  G75,  note, 
quotes  the  old  forms,  bub-lach  '  little  baby,'  messer-lach  '  little 
knife,'  with  tischlach,  kerdach,  keplach ;  and  to  the  same  category 
belong  no  doubt  the  forms  given  in  p.  674:  frau-eli,  dug  el i,  and 
dug-li,  gans-le,  bret-le,  etc.,  which  must  be  corrupted  from  frau- 
elic  (or  -dick),  etc.  Indeed  bret-Uch  he  says  actually  occurs,  and 
the  plurals  of  gansle,  bretle,  etc.  again  recover  the  guttural,  as 
giinslich,  bretlich,  etc.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  of  all  such 
forms  our  own  language  has  preserved  only  icedlock  in  the  second- 
ary sense  of  '  matrimony,'  and  knowledge,  the  latter  slightly 
modified. 

Of  the  forms  in  let,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  martlet,  pikelet, 
eyelet,  hamlet,  and  to  add  that  islet  is  probably  a  blunder  for 
ey-let,  just  as  island  is  for  ey-land. 

Then  for  ling,  besides  those  given  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1856, 
p.  244,  as  bantling,  changeling,  darling,  gosling,  etc.,  I  may  give 
some  additional  forms  supplied  by  Dr.  Trench  in  the  volume  for 
1857  ('Deficiencies  in  Eng.  Diet.,'  p.  25):  wormling,  loveling, 
dwar fling,  streamling,  chasteling  (  = '  a  eunuch '),  timeling,  setting  (a 
cutting  to  plant),  meeting,  iu  themselves  an  interesting  set  of 
words,  and  still  more  interesting  when  the  passages  from  which 
they  are  quoted  are  seen. 

The  German  suffix  lein,  so  common  for  diminutives,  has  in  old 
German  fuller  by-forms  in  el-in  and  el-in,  as  sunn-elm,  funk-elin, 
and  with  umlaut,  from  gans  gens-elin,  from  wort  wort-din  (D.  G. 
3,  670).  The  Swiss  dialect  still  abounds  in  this  suffix  el-in 
(Frauenfeld's  '  Schweizerische  Mundart,'  1838,  p.  49).  But  it 
seems  somewhat  strange  to  find  the  French  employing  the  same 
in  orpli-clin,  from  a  Lat.  orphaninus. 

Er-\-cl  is  seen  in  E.  pickerel,  cockerel,  mackerel. 

The  Genu,  chen  (older  kin),  E.  kin  retained  and  still  retains 
its  preceding  vowel  in  several  examples,  as  in  older  Germ. 
mand-ekin  =  E.  mannikin;  son-ekin  or  son-ichen,  vriend-ekin,  liond- 
ekir,  (D.  G.  3,  678  ff.) ;  and  in  Platt-Deutsch,  kinn-eken,  katt-eken. 
So  loo  a  vowel  is  preserved  in  what  is  the  same  double  suffix, 
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that  of  theLat.  ucrt-igon-,  etc. ;  also  in  ferul- agon-,  scrr-agon-,  etc., 
ami  in  the  Gael,  cur-achan  'a  coracle,'  eun-achan  'a  little  bird,' 
be-aehan  'a  little  bee ; '  and  from  a  verb  Ze?tm  'leap'  leum-ach  an 
'a  frog,'  or  with  the  suffixes  transposed  leum-n-arh  ;  etc.  (Ph. 
Tr.  185G,  p.  240).  In  the  same  paper  (p.  241  fF.)  are  to  be  seen 
some  sixty  examples  from  our  own  language,  many  now  obsolete, 
as  cat-Ian,  ger-Mn  (gourd),  fer-liu. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  speak  of  men  and  par  as  Latin  and 
Greek  suffixes  of  neuter  nouns;  but  a  more  correct  view,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  regard  um-en  and  o/jl-olt  as  more  genuine  forms, 
as  in  teg-umen,  doc-umen,  col-umen.  So  the  Greek  ov-ofxar-  (oi- 
vfj.ar-)  as  standing  for  yov-oixar-  by  the  side  of  y(.-y(o)i/-wcr/c-a>  has  the 
suffix  in  its  entirety ;  and  so  also  ctto/xut-,  which  seems  to  have 
been  cut  down  from  oaT-o/xar-,  and  thus  is  in  root  one  with  the 
Lat.  os,  oris,  the  t  being  excrescent,  precisely  as  in  L'at.  ost-ium 
(cf.  too  in  this  respect  ocrreov  with  os,  ossis). 

Gon  and  don  are  often  put  forth  as  Latin  suffixes  of  sub- 
stantives, but  here  again  I  claim  a  preceding  vowel,  as  uor  ag  on-, 
im-ag-on-,  or-ig-on-,  aer-ug-on ;  dulc-ed-on,  pingu-ed-on-,  multit  ud  on- 
(for  muUoc-ud-on-  ?).  But  these  last  forms  will  be  best  treated 
when  we  come  to  the  adjectives. 

The  Lat.  suffix  ion  calls  for  more  consideration.  That  it  has 
a  diminutival  power  is  seen  beyond  all  mistake  in  matellio  the 
dim.  of  matula,  in  senecio,  whether  translated  'a  little  old  man' 
or  '  groundsel,'  for  here  the  name  points  to  the  grey  fibres  of  the 
flower  in  its  last  stage.  Homunc-io,  jms-io,  and  pumil-io  are  more 
marked  examples;  but  the  same  idea  also  accords  well  with 
words  which  denote  insects  or  worms,  as  bibio  'a  kind  of  II y" 
(Afran.),  papilio,  'a  moth,'  curcuUo  'weevil,'  mulio  'a  gnat1 
(Plin.)  ;  or  birds,  etc.,  pipio,  asio  '  a  kind  of  owl '  (Plin.),  uespertilio 
'bat; '  or  fish,  gobio,  rubeUio,  fario  (Auson.);  or  instruments,  etc., 
pugio,  scipio,  titio;  and  with  the  contemptuous  terms  for  men, 
as  toculio,  uvlpio,  tenebrio,  litterio.  Lastly,  in  the  series  unto 
duplio,  trio,  quatrio,  quinio,  senio,  the  suffix  is  not  out  of  place,  if 
the  units  which  enter  into  them  arc  regarded  as  small,  which 
oh  the  face  of  a  die  is  of  course  the  case.  The  paper  in  the 
Trans.  Fox  1859,  pp.  274-6,  gives  a  list  of  some  eighty  examples, 
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which  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender.  But  I  also  claim  the 
same  diminutival  power  as  originally  residing  in  the  abstract 
verbals  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  their  number  just  exceeds 
2000.  Here  however  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  Latin 
suffix  ion  of  feminines  is  of  equal  power  with  our  own  ing,  as 
used  in  similar  verbals,  dancing,  writing,  or  as  the  en  of  German, 
civ  of  Greek,  ere  of  Latin  infinitives,  employed  with  the  idea 
of  an  abstract  or  general  term.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  is 
still  unsatisfactory,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  stem  of  the  verb  already  denotes  the  very  same 
thing,  the  action  in  its  most  abstract  form  without  any  of  the 
accidents  of  person  and  time,  the  addition  of  an  abstract  suffix 
was  wholly  superfluous.  Secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  an  abstract  suffix  can  have  obtained  a  fitting  represen- 
tative, seeing  that  it  is  altogether  a  negative  idea.  Again 
abstracts  and  generalities  are  precisely  what  early  language 
does  not  intend  to  deal  in.  They  belong  to  the  highest  stages 
of  knowledge,  not  to  that  early  condition,  when  the  material 
wants  of  man's  nature  claim  his  exclusive  attention,  so  as  to 
confine  his  thoughts  to  particulars  alone.  A  metaphysician  may 
amuse  himself  with  definitions  of  time  in  all  its  vagueness, 
and  with  problems  about  eternity.  By  the  untutored  savage 
time  is  considered  only  in  its  subdivisions ;  and  thus  the  veiy 
word  subsequently  employed  for  the  general  idea,  viz.  tempus, 
when  examined,  is  found  to  denote  simply  a  material  limit. 
Thus  aratio  may  well  have  meant  not  all  the  ploughing  that 
ever  was  or  is  or  will  be,  much  less  all  the  ploughing  that  any 
imaginative  mind  may  conceive;  but,  more  intelligibly,  a  bit  of 
ploughing.  Nay,  the  very  suffix  ing,  so  used  in  our  own  language 
for  abstract  nouns,  tells  the  very  same  story ;  for  this  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  originally  a  familiar  suffix  of  diminution,  as  in 
farthing,  lording.  So  the  diminutival  suffix  el  serves  as  an  abstract 
in  the  Ger.  hand-el,  tad-el,  ad-el ;  and  many  similar  examples  will 
be  found  in  Grimm  (D.  G.  ii.  p.  100).  The  suffix  of  such  abstract 
nouns  as  dietu-,  captu-,  is  u  rather  than  tu,  for  the  t  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  preceding  c  orp  (cf.  '  Essays,'  pp.  229  and  237)  ;  and  thus 
here  also  we  have  united  the  ideas  of  diminution  and  abstraction. 
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See  also  what  was  said  above  of  al  in  upheaval,  etc.  The  German 
infinitives  in  en,  as  schreiben,  the  Welsh  in  eg,  as  rhed-eg  'to  run,' 
have  again  suffixes  identical  with  those  of  diminution  ;  and  yet 
they  are  truly  abstract  nouns. 

I  have  said  that  the  bare  stem  of  a  verb  is  well  fitted  to  denote 
the  abstract  idea;  but  let  me  add  that  Legonidec,  in  giving  the 
varieties  of  form  employed  in  Breton  as  infinitives,  after  enu- 
merating those  in  a  or  an,  2  in  i,  3  in  el,  4  in  out,  adds,  "  II  est 
encore  des  verbes  dont  l'infinitif  est  absolument  semblable  a 
l'imperatif."  But  he  is  shocked  at  such  an  anomaly,  and  goes  on 
to  say,  "  Je  reinarquerai  que  e'est  un  abus ;  mais  comme  il  est 
consacre  par  l'usage,  j'ai  cru  devoir  donner  ici  une  liste  des  verbes 
qui  sont  sujets  a  cette  defectuosite."  He  would  probably  have 
taken  less  offence  at  this,  had  he  known  that  in  English  love  and 
fear,  etc.,  are  at  once  verbs  and  abstract  nouns.  See  too  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 

.Es-f-  el,  or  is-\-  al  (D.  G.  ii.  105),  as,  Goth.,  gruoz-s-al  '  greet- 
ing ;'  old  G.  iceh-8-al,  aft.  icech-8-el  '  change,'  akin  to  Lat.  vic-em. 
So  in  old  Xorse,  ken-'s'l  '  notio,'  herm-'s'l '  luctus,'  meid-'sl  '  laesio  ;' 
G.rath-'s-el  'riddle,'  drang-s-al  'oppression.'  muh-'g-di  'difficulty,' 
icMck-8-al  '  fate,'  iiber-bleib-s-el  '  remainder,'  an  hiing-s  el  '  ap- 
pendix,' etc. 

El-\-  es  (D.  G.  ii.  334),  A.-S.  fat-els  '  vasculum,'  fet-els  '  balteus,' 
hyd-els  'latibulum,'  r&d-els  '  riddle,'  sticc-els  'sting'  (cf.  G.  stach-el  i, 
etc.;  Norse,  stif-ehi  '  obstinatio,'/c<Hj7-eZs« 'career ;'  Swed.,  mark- 
else  '  signum,'  glut-else  '  effusio,'  va r- else  '  man sio ;'  Dan.,  bind-else 
'  impedimentum,'  domm-clse  '  indicium,'  hoy-else  '  auditus,'  etc. 

Ium,  the  Latin  suffix,  is  possibly  a  double  form  for  ic-um,  viz. 
in  gaudium,  odium,  imperium,  and  at  any  rate  seems  diminutival 
in  power.  Cf.  Glycer-ium,  Dorc-ium,  etc.,  and  the  Greek  iov, 
as  in  7rat8-tov. 

Iov,  in  Greek  7raiS-iov,  etc.,  must  go  with  the  preceding. 

Our  own  suffix  ness,  so  familiar  as  attached  to  adjectives,  may 
have  grown  out  of  en  -j-  es.  But  this  question  I  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  apply  themselves  especially  to 
the  English  language. 

It  was  contended  above  (p.  08)  that  um,  in  arboretum,  arbus- 

Q    2 
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turn,  salictum,  though  in  itself  originally  of  diminutival  power, 
was  employed  as  a  collective.  The  latter  idea  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  abstraction,  which  emhraces  all  the  particular 
cases.  A  tailor,  for  example,  produces  a  piece  of  cloth,  some 
three  inches  by  two,  as  a  sample ;  and  this  in  some  respects 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  a  complete  coat  made  of  the 
same  material,  for  the  thought  is  now  concentrated  on  the 
texture ;  and  the  quality,  without  reference  to  the  quantity, 
without  reference  to  the  form  or  fashion  of  the  coat,  etc.,  is 
brought  under  the  eye.  In  fact,  it  serves  as  a  specimen  of  any 
amount  of  cloth.  It  is  in  this  way,  as  above  stated,  that  the 
diminutival  forms,  shirting,  sheeting,  etc.,  came  into  use  as  terms 
of  a  collective  character.  So  the  numerical  words,  duplio,  trio, 
ternio,  quatrio,  quaternio,  etc.,  in  form  again  diminutives,  in  use 
denoted  packets  of  two,  three,  four,  etc.  The  same  holds  of  the 
Greek  8vaS-  rpiah-  etc. ;  and  I  may  now  add  that  the  collective 
sense  appears  in  such  words  as  exercitus,  iuuentus,  ciuitas,  con- 
silium, legio,  multitudo,  although  an  earlier  use  of  them  was  as 
abstract  nouns ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  perhaps  all,  have 
suffixes  in  origin  diminutival.  So  ia  in  gratia  constitutes  an 
abstract,  but  in  familia  and  Gallia  a  collective,  '  the  whole  body 
of  slaves,  of  Galli.'  The  German  -tham,  E.  -dom,  in  the  same  way 
unite  the  two  ideas,  as  Heiden-thum,  '  heathenism  or  heathens  ; ' 
Christen-dom,  but  wis-dom. 

In  doc  um-ent-um,  teg-um  ent-um,  we  have  three  suffixes  of  dimi- 
nution, the  t  again  an  outgrowth  from  the  ». 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

GRAMMATICAL  FIGURES. 

Those  ehangos  which  grow  out  of  the  assimilation  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  are  of  but  limited  extent,  and  so  tend  to  dis- 
guise the  origin  of  compound  words  far  less  than  what  we 
have  next  to  consider,  the  so-called  figures  of  grammar.  In 
dealing  with  these  a  first  duty  is  to  warn  the  student  against 
the  prevalent  habit  of  regarding  the  Greek  words  employed 
upon  this  service  as  philosophical  explanations,  and  so  closing 
the  path  of  enquiry.  The)-  are  in  fact  but  mere  labels  to  mark 
a  collection  of  similar  facts;  and  to  this  extent  perform  an 
ignoble  perhaps,  but  still  useful  office.  But  even  this  honour 
must  be  refused  to  not  a  few  of  them  ;  for  at  the  very  outset 
we  must  separate  them  into  two  distinct  classes,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing those  which  speak  of  the  lengthening  of  words  and 
those  of  the  opposite  character.  The  one  law  which  governs 
the  changes  in  form  of  words  is  that  general  law  which  charac- 
tei  ises  the  action  of  man  on  every  side,  the  desire  to  abbreviate 
labour;  and  hence  we  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  claims  of 
those  figures  which  pretend  to  extend  words  in  form  without  any 
addition  to  the  idea  conveyed;  whether  such  extension  be 
claimed  for  the  commencement,  the  middle,  or  the  close  of  a 
word,  or,  to  use  the  convenient  terms  of  German  philology,  the 
an  lnvt.  the  iit-laut,  or  the  aus-laut.  The  fact  is  that  those  gram- 
matical figures  which  speak  of  extension  are  for  the  most  part 
founded  upon  an  inversion  of  the  real  facts,  or  in  other  words 
a  disregard  of  chronology. 

Under   this  category   of   grammatical    figures   which   we    are 
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thus  called  upon  to  cancel,  as  being  utterly  without  a  title,  there 
fall  in  the  first  place,  those  which  bear  the  names,  Prosthesis, 
Epenthesis,  and  Faragoge,  or  to  use  the  language  of  Bopp, 
Vorschlag,  Einschiebung,  and  Zusatz. 

I  take  these  terras  in  order,  and  so  commence  with  Prosthesis. 
This  figure  is  commonly  called  in  aid  when  the  assumption  is 
made  that  some  short  vowel  is  prefixed  to  a  word  for  euphony, 
by  which  is  probably  meant  facility  rather  than  beauty  of 
speech ;  and  within  very  narrow  limits  there  is  some  sense  in 
the  use  of  the  word.  Thus  when  a  foreign  word  which  begins 
with  two  consonants  is  presented  to  the  ears  of  a  race  not 
accustomed  to  the  combination,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency 
to  prefix  a  short  vowel.  A  clear  example  of  this  has  occurred 
in  the  labours  of  the  missionary,  who  has  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  a  polysyllabic  word  of  what  with  us  is  a  mono- 
syllable, in  the  form  Echristo  or  even  Ekarisito.  Similarly  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Stallybrass,  if  residing  say  in  Hun- 
gary, finds  that  name  transformed  to  Estallybrass.  Hence,  when 
the  Keltic  races  of  Gallia  were  bi ought  at  last  to  accept  a  Latin 
dialect  in  lieu  of  their  earlier  language,  they  might  be  excused, 
if  they  modified  words  which  began  with  two  or  more  con- 
sonants by  prefixing  the  sound  of  a  weak  e,  as  in  escrire,  escu 
for  scribere,  scutum,  and  so  on.  Yet  even  here  other  explanations 
at  times  offer  themselves.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  generally  in  native  languages,  it  will  commonly 
be  found  that  where  two  forms  present  themselves,  one  with 
and  one  without  an  initial  vowel,  the  longer  form  is  the  more 
genuine. 

It  is  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Sanskritists 
that  what  I  deem  to  be  the  erroneous  habit  of  treating  initial 
vowels  as  inorganic  prevails;  but  their  teaching  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  accepted  in  our  leading  Greek  lexicon.  It  is 
therefore  from  these  sources  that  I  shall  take  my  instances. 

Avrjp  as  opposed  to  the  S.  nam  is  a  favourite  example.  But 
it  so  happens  that  this  is  the  very  word  put  forward  by  Dio- 
nysius  as  one  that  has  lost  a  digamma.  Now  an  initial  digamma 
habitually  interchanges  with  an  m  ;  and  accordingly  in  tho  Greek 
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language  itself  we  find  Arafi-yaavSpos  by  the  side  of  AAe£-avSpos. 
Then  again  Troi/j.i)v  and  TroL/xaivw,  having  an  equivalent  for  ircuv 
'.sheep'  in  the  first  syllable,  seem  to  have  p.av  for  the  second, 
to  say  nothing  of  iroi-p.a.v-u>p,  as  compared  with  cmry-av-wp  and 
for  final  suffix  with  iv-rrarinp.  Our  own  man  exhibits  the  very 
same  interchange  with  a  10  in  the  Mid.  Germ,  wan  for  man 
(Grimm,  E.G.  iii.  8);  and  we  ourselves  even  now  have  the 
same  sound,  though  not  written,  in  our  one  says  (  =  man  sagt); 
and  in  no  one  =  Gr.  nie-mand  and  L.  ne-mon-,  for  these  English 
phrases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  numeral  one.  Yet  even 
this  numeral  is  an  example  of  the  same  interchange,  as  it  is  the 
analogue  of  the  Gk.  p.ev  (the  particle)  and  the  root  of  /jlov-os, 
as  also  of  the  archaic  L.  oenus  for  unus,  so  that  ev  of  cis  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  fev  and  so  of  p.ev.  Nay  the  Latin 
hom-on-,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  uom-o,  raises  a 
strong  probability  that  it  is  the  analogue  of  fav-ep-,  for  the 
substitution  of  o  for  a  Greek  a,  as  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and 
again  the  substitution  of  m  for  a  Greek  v,  are  just  what  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  regard  the  mon  of  ne-mon 
as  representing  the  first  three  rather  than  the  last  three  letters 
of  hom-on. 

Aa-rrjp  astrum,  as  opposed  to  E.  star,  G.  stern,  Skr.  tara.  Now 
the  Skr.  vb.  as  'shine'  gives  us  a  reasonable  starting-point,  and 
this  verb  seems  to  be  one  with  a.6  of  ai0w  'burn.'  Secondly,  rho 
/  after  an  s  may  well  be  excrescent,  so  that  aar-ep-  might  signify 
'the  little  shiner.'  The  Skr.  tara  then  is  specially  corrupt, 
although  not  more  so  than  ter  in  the  L.  septem-t{e)r-iones  '  the 
seven  little  star.s'of  the  Great  Bear.  Hence  the  F.  etoile  (for 
i  itoile)  was  entitled  to  an  initial  vowel. 

Ap-aoxrw,  as  opposed  to  pacrcrw,  pu/ft)os  and  our  rod,  by  its  very 
suffix  acrcra)  tells  us  that  the  root-syllable  must  be  ap  or  ap,  per- 
haps with  some  lost  initial  consonant;  and  the  Latin  uer-b-cr 
raises  the  further  question  whether  the  Greek  root  was  not 
rather  fap,  and  so  one  with  that  of  the  Latin  fer-io. 

AyaOos  as  opposed  to  G.  gut,  old  G.  huot  and  ;/»<>/,  E.  good. 
But  surely  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  afiewwv  should  in  like 
manner  have  taken  the  very  same  liberty  of  assuming  a  euphonic 
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vowel.  Further  as  the  L.  bonus  had  the  older  form  duonus,  cor- 
responding as  regards  the  u  with  Ital.  buono,  Sp.  bueno,  this 
duonus  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  itself  come  from  a  pre- 
ceding guonus,  nearly  one  with  0.  G.  kuot  (for  the  interchange 
of  the  initial  consonants  compare  jXvkvs  and  dulcis).  Our  own 
bett-er  for  gicett-er  tends  to  confirm  this;  but  how  about  optumus? 
I  answer  that  optwmuB  is  itself  compressed  from  obotumus,  so  that 
the  Latin  also  had  once  an  initial  vowel,  o  rather  than  a  in 
both  syllables,  in  accordance  with  that  habit  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  ax-rjp.  The  same  view  possibly  accounts  for  the 
form  of  the  Ital.  ebbene,  and  possibly  the  Fr.  eh  bie/i.  I  have 
elsewhere  ('  Essays,'  p.  136)  given  my  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  Latin  malus  grew  out  of  a  lost  am-alus  with  a  suffix  like 
that  of  fiey-aXr], 

I  take  next  a  few  instances  of  e  claimed  as  a  euphonic  prefix; 
as  first  e\axy-  opposed  to  Skr.  laghu-,  L.  leti-,  E.  light.  But  with 
these  may  be  united  for  consideration  e\a.<j>o-  '  deer,'  as  also  Xayco- 
and  hpus,  which  our  lexicographers  with  some  reason  connect 
with  the  G.  vb.  lauf-en,  E.  leap.  The  logical  connection  is 
quite  satisfactory,  and  agrees  with  the  derivation,  of  the  Gaelic 
leum-ach-an  'a  frog'  from  the  vb.  7e«»i'leap.'  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  the  Lat.  salmo  comes  from  salio,  and  signifies  '  the  little 
leaper,'  and  the  S.  gaga  (  —  G.  hase,  E.  hare)  from  S.  gag  'leap.' 
But  this  being  so,  why  may  we  not  look  upon  eAa^os,  eAa<£po?, 
and  eAayrs  as  standing  for  more  genuine  forms  e\a</>os,  eAa^pos, 
kXayvs,  which  were  compelled  to  drop  the  initial  aspirate  in 
consequence  of  the  following  aspirate,  as  in  eyw  and  i-piy.0?  ?  In 
this  way  we  are  brought  very  near  to  the  Gk.  aXXofxai,  and  so 
to  the  L.  salio.  But  dAAo/xai  itself  at  times  in  some  of  its  tenses 
also  drops  the  aspirate,  just  as  the  L.  alacer  dispenses  -with  an 
initial  s.  Thus  I  claim  alacer  as  substantially  one  with  eA.a<£pos, 
with  the  special  idea  of  nimble  in  leaping,  as  is  shown  in  Sallust's 
phrase :  "  Pompeius  cum  alacribus  saltu  certabat."  The  Latin 
sal-eb-ra  from  salio  I  regard  as  implying  a  secondary  verb  saleb-, 
and  E.  leap  as  decapitated  from  some  similar  verb.  But  see  the 
special  chapter  on  such  corrupted  forms. 

EpwSios  as  opposed  to  jWuos.     Here  the  L.  ardea  and  still  more 
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the  E.  heron  are  strong  witnesses  in  favour  of  an  original  vowel ; 
nor  can  I  leave  out  of  view  the  forms  ycpavos  and  crane,  birds 
so  similar  in  form  to  the  heron,  that  their  names  may  well  he 
akin. 

EXevOepos  as  opposed  to  liber.  The  older  fonn  of  the  Latin 
adjective  was  loeber  or  loiber,  and  this  diphthong  was  generally, 
perhaps  always,  convertible  with  u,  so  that  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  came  across  a  form  luber.  Then  as  regards  the 
Greek  word,  I  call  to  mind,  that  for  a  modern  Greek  it  is 
pronounced  eAt<£#epo9,  and  in  such  a  form  a  6  is  commonly  ex- 
crescent. Further,  as  with  zXacpos,  etc.,  I  suggested  that  an 
initial  aspirate  was  sacrificed  in  favour  of  the  </>,  so  kXe^Otpos  or 
€<W'#6pos  is  to  say  the  least  a  possible  form;  and  then  substi- 
tuting, as  usual,  a  L.  s  for  a  Gr.  aspirate,  and  a  L.  b  for  a  Gr.  4>, 
it  is  no  violent  assumption  that  the  Gr.  adj.  might  have  had 
for  its  Latin  representative  sune  such  form  as  soluber  or  sol n- 
<'.'•.  an  adj.  from  sol u  ere  '  let  go.' 

Epu#pos  opposed  to  Skr.  rudkira,  G.  roth,  E.  red,  ruddy,  L.  ruber, 
rufiu,  robigo.  In  the  first  chapter  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
origin  of  the  terms  vermilion,  carmine,  crimson,  and  the  theory, 
generally  accepted,  that  ucrm-,  E.  icorm,  etc.,  as  erroneously 
applied  to  the  coccus  of  India,  supplied  a  name  for  this  colour. 
Is  it  then  a  violent  doctrine  that  epvOpos  stands  for  Fep-vO-pos, 
the  suffix  vO,  lib,  uf,  etc.,  being  a  suffix  of  diminution  like  the 
m  of  worm  ?  as  in  Kop-v6-  for  Kop-v<j)-  and  helm  of  helmt  t ! 

Fr.  etant,  ctais,  Hat,  etc.  as  opposed  to  stans,  stabam,  status,  etc. 
The  Lat.  stare  has  already  been  treated  as  representing  a  lost 
■  re  (p.  24),  and  so  a  secondary  form  from  set  of  si-s(e)t-ere,  the 
latter  denoting  the  act  of  stopping,  the  former  the  state  of  stop- 
ping ;  and  under  the  idea  of  stopping  are  included  those  of  sisU  re 
sanguinem,  lacrimas,  etc. ;  so  that  thus  far  there  is  no  limitati  o 
of  the  word  to  the  upright  position,  which  belongs  to  our 
English  verb  stand.  Indeed  we  po.-sess  in  our  verb  set  a  kindred 
ii<',  ;ts  when  we  Bay  'the  jelly  Bets,'  i.e.  takes  a  fixed  form,  in 
place  of  being  a  liquid.  In  Plautus  the  idea  of  standing  is 
often  expressed  by  the  addition  of  ;i  preposition  to  th<  verb  in 
tin.'  shape  a&to,  which  is  not  to  be  regard  ipounded  with 
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ad,  but  with  an  '  up '  akin  to  ava,  and  one  with  the  Aeolic  av 
as  seen  in  avypa<pev,  av)(wpi4a.vTc<;  (Ahrens  de  Dial.  ii.  354).  But 
this  Aeolic  av  before  two  consonants  was  cut  down  to  a  mere  u 
(or  o),  as  in  a-crra^i  (ii.  356),  a-p.vacr€L€V ;  o-aracrav,  o-araOeLs, 
0-o-Ka.TTTia  (i.  149).  Examples  of  asta-  used  of  mere  standing 
without  the  idea  of  ad  'near'  are  in  Plautus  numerous  :  as, 
"  Certo  haec  mulier  canterino  ritu(d)  astans  somniat,"  Men.  2,  3, 
44 ;  "  uix  asto  prae  formidine,"  Capt.  3,  4,  104  ;  "  qui  in  columine 
astat  summo,"  Trim  1,  2,  48,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  to  these  add,  "  astat 
quando  edit,"  Naev.  (Ribbeck,  26).  No  doubt  stare  with  refer- 
ence to  the  upright  position  had  already  come  into  use  even 
in  the  time  of  Plautus,  and  this  abbreviation  was  probably 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  other  asto  (adsto)  formed 
from  ad,  especially  as  the  power  of  a  for  an  was  scarcely  felt. 
Thus  the  Pr.  etant,  etc.,  may  have  owed  its  form  to  a  Latin 
astans. 

O  also  is  often  claimed  as  a  mere  euphonic  prefix  :  as  in 

Ow£  opposed  to  S.  nciklia,  G.  nagel,  E.  nail.  Here  unguis, 
ungula,  uncus  are  witnesses  in  favour  of  o's  title ;  and  again,  as 
ow£  is  used  alike  of  a  nail  and  of  a  bird's  claws,  and  waaio  again 
alike  of  a  horse  striking  with  his  hoof,  and  of  a  bird  piercing 
with  talons,  etc.,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  connection 
of  the  two  words.  Moreover  vvaaw,  in  niy  view  of  the  suffix 
vaao),  is  only  to  be  explained  by  an  earlier  form  ov-vacru),  a 
proposition  I  should  have  affirmed,  had  I  not  known  of  the 
existence  of  orv£. 

Otppv-  opposed  to  S.  bhru,  E.  broic,  but  Pers.  abru.  May  not 
the  real  explanation  be  that  o<f>pv-  stands  for  o<£-<£pi>-,  so  thai 
the  first  syllable  speaks  of  the  eye,  as  in  ofp-OaXfjios  and  our 
eye-brow  ? 

Ovop,a  as  opposed  to  nomen  has  been  already  discussed,  the 
result  being  in  favour  of  an  older  yov-ofxa.  But  let  me  add 
the  evidence  of  the  Keltic  forms  :  Gael,  ainm,  Manx  enncm, 
W.  enw. 

OSovt-  as  opposed  to  L.  dent-,  A.-S.  tunth,  E.  tooth,  G.  zahn. 
A  Latin  form  more  strictly  corresponding  to  the  Greek  oSovt- 
would  be  ed-ent-,  which  however   I  would  not  treat  as  a  parti- 
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i-iple,  but  rather,   though  still  with  doubt,  as  a  dim.  sb.  from 
ed-  '  eat,'  with  a  t  growing  out  of  the  preceding  n. 

OSva-crofxaL  '  be  grieved  '  by  the  side  of  S.  dvish  '  hate  '  and  the 
prefix  8v<>  '  male.'  I  only  repeat  that  vacr  is  no  part  of  the  root 
but  simply  a  suffix,  so  that  the  o  is  a  necessary  element  of  the 
root:  and  hence  looking  at  Sv-q  'misery'  and  o8vvr]  '  pain,'  and 
assuming  them  to  be  connected  words,  I  should  hold  the  former 
to  have  lost  an  o  rather  than  attribute  a  theft  to  the  latter. 

OveiSos  by  the  side  of  Skr.  vb.  nid  '  blame.'  For  one  I  cannot 
see  how  any  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  connection  of  ovaSos 
'  reproach,  blame '  with  ovofxai  '  blame,'  ovocttos  '  blamed,'  and 
ovora^uy  '  blame.'  But  oveidos  it  is  contended  was  at  first  a  word 
of  general  meaning,  '  character,'  whether  good  or  bad.  T  accept 
this  and  think  I  see  an  explanation  in  the  L.  nota  which  of 
course  1  regard  as  standing  for  onota  (or  rather  go  nota)  with 
the  sense  of  a  mark  or  brand  to  denote  quality,  as  we  hay 
•  Wines  or  tobacco  of  the  first  brand.'  It  is  true  that  omSos 
eventually  was  limited  to  ba^l  character  or  reproach.  But  the 
B  ime  was  the  fate  of  the  L.  nota,  as  it  is  of  our  adj.  notorious  and 
vb.  brand.  The  Gr.  ovora£w  by  its  form  strongly  confirms  this 
etymon,  and  oveiS-os  may  have  been  corrupted  from  some  such 
form  as  ov-o'aS-os. 

Opeyo»  as  opposed  to  L.  rego.  Stretching  is  here  the  leading 
idea,  but  it  is  in  the  upward  direction  that  the  difficulty  gene- 
rally shows  itself,  so  that  I  cannot  but  connect  the  root  of  these 
words  with  the  L.  orior  and  Gr.  opOos,  ep-e6-u).  Thus  the  vowel 
must  belong  to  the  stem.  The  G.  prefix  er  of  erhaben,  erheben, 
erlangen  is  of  the  same  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  same  power. 

0/?eA.os  has  been  treated  as  deduced  from  a  form  /ScAos  m. 
akin  to  fieXos  n. ;  but  the  meanings  differ  considerably,  and  eX 
of  o/3eAos  may  well  be  a  dim.  suffix,  leaving  oft  for  the  stem ; 
unless  indeed  the  Aeol.  oS-eXos  be  the  truer  form,  so  that  the 
word  might  be  of  the  same  stock  with  oS-ovs- 

So  far  Ave  have  dealt  only  with  the  asserted  prosthesis  of 
vowels;  but  there  exist  cases  in  which  an  inorganic  consonant 
is  said  to  be  pr<  fixed.  Thus  we  have  in  our  own  Language  the 
co-existing    forms    newt  and   eft;  so  also  to  our   English  a<l<L , 
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corresponds  the  German  nadder.  Again  in  the  vocabularies 
edited  by  Wright  in  Mayer's  '  Library  of  National  Antiquities ' 
there  occur  some  eighty  examples  like  '  hoc  brachium '  a  narme, 
'  hie  asinus '  a  nass,  '  hec  simia '  a  nappe.  In  these  instances  we 
have  what  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  called  Provection  (see  '  The 
Cornish  Poem'  edited  by  W.  S.  in  Tr.  Ph.  Soc.  for  1861-2, 
p.  83),  the  n  having  been  transferred  from  the  preceding  word, 
a  narme  for  example  being  substituted  for  an  arm.  Just  so 
I  remember  the  question  at  a  breakfast  table,  "  Would  you  like 
an  egg,  Henry?"  being  put  to  a  child,  and  being  answered  by, 
"  I  should  like  two  neggs."  A  similar  solution  may  be  given 
for  the  problem,  why  the  Christian  names  Edward  and  Edmund, 
Anne,  Ellen,  Helen,  Oliver  lead  to  the  forms  Ned  or  Neddy,  Nan 
or  Nancy,  Nel  or  Nelly,  and  Nol,  for  these  may  well  have  grown 
out  of  such  combinations  of  affection  as  Mine  Ed,  Mine  Anne,  etc., 
when  my  superseded  the  older  form  mine,  and  so  led  to  My  Ned, 
My  Nan,  etc.  And  if  Ned  eventually  led  to  the  variety  Ted  or 
Teddy,  an  interchange  of  the  nasal  and  the  thin  mute  of  the 
dental  series  is  no  way  strange.  We  see  it  again  in  the  French 
ma  tante  for  mon  ante.  For  the  nonce  is  a  familiar  example  of  the 
transfer  of  a  final  consonant,  representing  as  it  does  an  older 
for  then  once,  i.e.  for  this  once.  Another  example  is  the  old  use 
of  the  tone,  the  tother  in  the  place  of  tliet  one,  thet  other.  In 
truth  then  is  an  older  form  of  the  pronoun,  as  seen  in  the  so- 
called  adverb  but  really  gen.  thenn-es,  now  thence ;  and  thet  is 
but  a  variety  of  then,  with  the  interchange  of  the  two  dentals 
as  just  noticed. 

The  nasalization  of  initial  mutes  in  Welsh  again  seems  to  be 
due  to  this  principle  of  provection,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Aufrecht  (Trans.  Ph.  Soc.  1856,  p.  51).  Thus  p  or  b,  c  or  g, 
t  or  d,  become  severally  mh  or  m,  ngh  or  ng,  nil  or  n  under  special 
circumstances,  viz.  if  preceded  by  fy  '  my,'  the  prep,  yn  '  in,'  or 
the  numerals  pump  or  pum  '  five,'  saith  '  seven,'  wyth  '  eight,'  naw 
'  nine,'  deg  '  ten,'  ugain  '  twenty,'  all  of  which  in  their  nature 
are  closely  connected  with  the  following  noun ;  and  all  of  which 
when  traced  to  the  older  forms,  ended  with  an  n.  Thus  the 
simple   numerals    are    precisely  those   which  in  Sanskrit   have 
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this  character,  viz.  pancaxi,  saptan,  ashtan,  navan,  dapan,  whereae 
the  numerals  for  2,  3,  4,  6  are  W.  dau,  S.  dvi;  W.  and  S.  £n; 
\V.  pedwar,  S.  caticar ;  W.  chwech,  S.  ehash.  Un  the  Welsh 
for  one  is  indeed  an  exception  ;  but  Prof.  Aufrecht  explains 
this,  "because  it  originally  terminated  with  a  vowel  (»ho)." 
That  the  case  of  ///  '  my '  admits  of  the  same  explanation  he 
justly  contends  on  the  evidence  of  the  Gothic  mein,  A.-S.  mtn, 
E.  mine  (now  my).  As  examples  of  the  interchange  in  Welsh 
it  will  be  enough  to  quote  sa'rtli  nant  as  well  as  gaiih  dant  '  seven 
teeth'  from  dant  'a  tooth,'  fynysgu  '  my  learning,'  from  dysgu 
'  learn.'  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  the  '  Beit  rage '  has  given  ex- 
amples of  provection  in  other  languages.  Let  me  add  to  the 
stock  some  examples  from  a  Sard  dialect  as  seen  in  the  '  Corn- 
pendio  della  Dottrina  Cristiana,'  by  Don  N.  Xavoni,  Cagliari 
183 J:  cun  d'unu  disigiu  'with  a  desire,' p.  173;  in  d'unu  ne- 
goziu,  p.  179;  in  dognia  logu,  p.  185;  a  dognia  cosa,  p.  213 — 
in  which  the  d  of  d'unu,  dognia  (from  omni-)  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  »,  or  itself  part  of  the  preceding  word. 

The  doctrine  of  Epenthesia  is  another  groundless  invention  of 
philologues;  and  I  here  take  first  the  case  of  consonants  sa  id 
to  be  intrusive  or  inorganic.  In  the  '  Essays '  (p.  204-5  and 
p.  303-5),  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  dealing 
especially  with  Grimm's  assumption  (iii.  G68)  that  the  n  of 
g.  pr> nt-'il- In  <x,  d.  prent-il4n-e  from  prentili  'a  small  brand' 
(jorent  with  a.  p  =  brand  with  a  b  according  to  the  usual  change 
between  the  two  langunges)  is  an  intrusive  letter,  because  not 
found  in  tin  nom.  prcnt'di,  an  error  from  which  he  should  have 
been  guarded  by  the  familiar  case  of  the  Lat.  uirgo  uirginis,  cam 
carnis.  Bopp  again,  as  I  have  noted  in  the  same  place,  treats 
the  n  of  plural  genitives  such  as  dgvd-n-dm  '  equorum '  as  intru- 
sive, failing  to  see  that  the  n  is  here  the  essential  representative 
of  the  genitival  notion,  as  in  so  many  languages  ;  and  I  may 
observe  that  he  repeats  the  doctrine  in  §  312,  or  vol.  ii.  p.  69  : 
"Dergi-n.  masc.  und  nentr.  lautet  unregelmassig  catur-n-dm  fur 
catur-dm."  Similarly  through  failing  to  see  that  a  /  is  often 
a  substitute  for  an  n,  he  treats  the  formation  of  indiges  indi 
(iii.  p.  362  r  a     growing  out  of  a  truncated  verb  ge  f  r  •:■  n,  with 
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the  addition  of  an  inorganic  t,  saying :  "  In  Ansehung  des  ange 
fiigten  t  vergleiche  man  die  Erscheinung,  dass  ini  Sanskrit  die 
Wiirzeln  auf  an  und  am,  im  Fall  sie  .  .  .  ihr  n  abwerfen,  .  .  .  ein 
t  anfiigen,  daher  z.  B.  ni-hd-t-ya  von  lian  '  tbdten.'  "  So  again  t 
in  comit-,  equit-  (ib.)  is  for  bim  intrusive,  whereas,  if  be  bad 
traced  the  verb  ire  to  its  earliest  form,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  per-bit-ere,  etc.  and  baet-ere,  that  is,  as  has  been  already  said, 
a  vb.  identical  with  the  Greek  flaw-  (stem  fSav),  so  that  once 
more  the  t  is  due  to  a  substitution  of  a  mute  for  its  nasal.  Nay 
in  note  to  p.  400  of  the  same  volume  we  are  taught  that  the  n 
in  pig-n-us  and  faci-n  us,  in  Te/iie/V-os  and  Sa-v-os  and  the  6  in 
/xeye-6-os  are  epenthetic,  as  if  the  t«-o  languages  did  not  abound 
in  secondary  verbs  from  which  such  nouns  might  be  deduced, 
such  as  po(s^-n-o,  spemo,  Te/x-v-tu,  /xav#-av-a>,  like  our  own  op-en, 
reck-on,  list-en;  while  in  /Aey-e0-os  the  e9  as  a  suffix  is  virtually 
one  with  the  n  of  the  Lat.  mag-n-us  ;  and  the  v  of  cW-os  finds 
its  best  explanation  in  the  old  Lat.  dan-o,  and  Piatt -Deut-ch 
duahn-en.  One  of  the  boldest  uses  of  this  figure  is  where  Bopp 
assumes  that  the  n  of  the  Lat.  mensi-s,  ensi-s  is  intrusive;  and 
this,  it  seems,  simply  because  the  Sanskrit  knows  only  the 
forms  as-  is  '  a  sword '  and  mas  'the  moon;'  and  the  supremacy 
of  Sanskrit  is  for  bim  undoubted.  But  the  Latin  double  forms 
quofiens  quoties,  infans  in/as,  Megalensia  Megalesia,  might  have 
taught  him  otherwise.  The  simple  fact  is  that  an  n  before  s, 
though  still  written,  was  often  dropped  in  pronunciation,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  true  explanation  of  tbe  old  assertion  that  the 
i  in  insanus  was  long,j'.e.  long  in  itself,  not  merely  lung  by 
position.  The  Greeks  followed  the  sound  with  greater  accuracy, 
when  they  wrote  as,  ets,  Tv<f>6ei<s,  oSovs  (oSovtos),  68ov<s  ace.  pi., 
7ra?,  for  evs,  eys,  etc. ;  and  even  in  Latin  cos  represents  consul. 
More  examples  may  be  found  in  the  V.  G.  on  reference  to 
Arendfs  Index  under  '  Euphonische  Gesetze.' 

Buttmann  is  another  scholar  of  high  standing  who  assumes 
the  '  Einschaltung  '  of  inorganic  consonants.  Thus  according  to 
him  the  cr  of  TeTeA.eo-ju.ai,  qwo-fxcu,  ko-irao-fxai,  is  intrusive;  so  also 
the  6  of  fiaOfxos  kXclvO/jlos  (cf.  Ke«Xavo-yu.at)  ;  but  for  three  of  these 
the  sb.  TeAecr-   (VeAos),  the   adj.   vcvpo-o-iraS-ecr-,  and  the  verb  /3av 
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(/?uiva>)  point  to  a  different  explanation,  and  I  have  little  donl>t 
that  in  all  of  them  the  said  intrusive  letter  is  really  a  native. 

The  French  have  the  habit  of  writing  the  t  as  though  it 
were  a  foreign  element,  in  aime-t-il,  whereas  of  course  it  is 
hero  but  the  final  consonant  of  the  Latin  amat.  An  insertion 
of  what  is  called  an  epenthetic  consonant  is  sometimes  explained 
as  '  hiatus  nit  and  i  causa,'  for  example  in  red-ire ;  but  in  fact 
red  (ret)  is  an  older  form  than  re,  so  that  it  is  seen  in  red-duco, 
ret-ro,  and  is  assimilated  in  relligio.  The  same  applies  to  prod-ire, 
prod-esse,  praed-opto. 

But  this  doctrine  of  epenthesis  is  used  also  of  vowels  said  to  be 
inserted  for  euphony.  As  a  first  example  we  may  look  to  what  is 
called  the  connecting  vowel,  '  Bindevokal,'  in  the  formation  of 
compound  substantives  or  adjectives,  as  in  6r)p-o-(f>ovo<;,  nuc-i-frang- 
ib-ulum,  but  here  we  have  really  the  remnant  of  a  genitival  suffix. 
In  agrimensor  and  agricultura  our  dictionaries  cannot  plead  the 
authority  of  any  poet  for  the  quantity  of  the  i,  but  of  course,  it 
the  two  parts  are  written  separately,  the  i  must  be  treated  as 
long.  A gricola  indeed  has  a  short  i  in  Tlaulus,  but  this  also 
may  be  the  result  of  a  corruption  from  agri-col-a.  And  here 
we  may  safely  rely  on  what  we  find  in  our  own  and  other 
modern  languages.  ^Vhen  a  German  writes  mond-en-licht,  has- 
en-lage,  he  has  clearly  in  the  middle  syllable  a  genitival  suffix. 
So  again  Chaucer  has  the  earlier  and  fuller  form  in  the  last 
word  of:  "Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  beddis-fsyde"  (x. 
16565);  but  we  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  suffix  in  our  modern 
bedside.     Only  a  partial  loss  has  taken  place  in 

Til  Soneday  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste; — v.  3422. 
At  Crystemesse  wel  mery  may  ye  daunce ; — 4546. 

m}'n  eighesight; — 7642. 

And  were  anhonged  by  the  nelcke  boon  ; — 16548 ; 
Whan  that  hir  housebond  had  lost  his  lyf ; — 16850. 

Again  that  the  Greeks  did  not  insert  the  so-called  Bindevokal 
for  facility  of  speech  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  existence  of 
such  compounds  as  t\OvoiruiX-q%,  <f>vo->.o\oyo<;.  Indeed  Buttmann 
himself  has  the  remark  (§  1 20,  5,  Anm.  4) :   "  After  a  v  those 
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only  take  an  o  which  in  the  gen.  have  vos,  as  TLTvoKd/xTrrrjs,  Saxpyo- 
7roios."  So  too  the  forms  SiKa.o-7roA.os,  0eocrSoTos  (Pindar),  6ecr- 
</>a.ros  seem  to  receive  their  easiest  explanation  in  the  theory 
that  the  cr  marks  a  genitival  suffix,  for  at  the  outset  of  things 
the  case  suffixes  must  have  been  the  same  for  all  declensions. 

Even  in  such  words  as  A.oyo-7roios,  ^co-yxav^s,  in  which  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  the  first  elements  are  nouns  in  the 
crude  form,  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  look  upon 
them  as  corrupted  genitives. 

The  assumption  of  a  connecting  vowel  plays  also  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  personal  ending 
of  verbs.  Thus  Buttmann  (§  87,  6)  gives  this  name  to  the  vowels 
o,  e,  and  a  in  Xv-o-pev  \v-e-re  Au-ei-s ;  and  Bopp  (§  507,  508) 
so  treats  the  Sanskrit  vb.  vdh-d-mi  vdh-a-si  vdh-a-ti ;  vdh-d-vas 
vdh-a-t'as  vuh-a-tas ;  vdh-d-mas  vdh-a-t'a  vdJi-a-nti  ;  and  the  Latin 
ueh-o  ueh-i-s  ueli-i-t ;  ueh-i-mus  ueh-i-tis  ueh-u-nt.  The  hyphens 
in  the  words  just  given  are  Bopp's  own;  and  in  §  431  (p.  2G1) 
he  expressly  says,  "  d  in  Formen  wie  tud-d-mi  angehort  weder 
der  Wurzel  noch  der  Personal."  Now  as  regards  the  assertion 
that  the  long  a  in  the  first  persons  sing.,  du.,  and  pi.  of  the 
Sanskrit  verb,  and  the  0  of  ueh-o  and  Xv-o/xa/  have  only  to  play 
the  part  of  a  connecting  vowel,  I  would  put  forward  the  counter- 
assertion  that  they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  pronominal 
suffix.  The  crude  form  of  the  first  person  pronoun  in  S.  is 
adinittedty  asmat,  and  the  letters  asma  show  themselves  in  most 
of  the  plural  forms  of  the  pronoun.  But  more  than  this,  asmi 
itself  occurs  as  an  independent  nom.  in  Vedic  writings,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Goldstucker  in  his  Lexicon,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  admit  the  theory  put  forwaid  by  himself,  that  we  have 
here  an  anomalous  use  of  asmi  =  sum  for  ego.  The  Greek  q/ms 
for  i]fxeT-£s  and  the  adj.  vyyuer-epos  agree  substantially  with  the 
assumed  cruel e  form  asmat  of  Sanskrit  grammarians,  and  indeed 
the  Latin  egomet  also.  Thus  I  venture  to  differ  from  Sanskrit 
scholars,  and  claim  vah-dmi  vah-dvas  vahdmas  as  the  true  divi- 
sion of  the  forms.  The  same  argument  applies  to  ueh-o,  Xv-o/xei; 
and  TVTTT-ofi.-ai.  And  again  in  the  3rd  p.  pi.  vah-anti,  Aey-ovri  or 
rather  \ey-ovriv,   and  ?c.7m/«/,  the  Welsh  hcynt  'they'  is  alone 
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enough  to  show  us  that  the  pronominal  suffix  of  these  forms  had 
a  vowel  of  its  own  before  the  nt.  Even  in  the  S.  forms  vdh-asi 
vah-ati,  etc.,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  vowel  which  pre- 
cedes 8  and  t  may  be  a  genuine  letter  of  the  suffixed  pronouns, 
seeing  that  in  the  first  person  p.e  grew  out  of  an  older  €/*e.  But 
these  are.  questions  that  may  be  more  usefully  discussed  under 
the  head  of  the  pronouns. 

Even  in  other  places  Bopp  makes  a  bold  use  of  the  theory  of 
connecting  vowels.  Thus  in  vol.  i.  p.  219  he  divides  o-Too-e-vvv-pi 
as  here  written  with  the  remark  that  c  is  only  "  ein  Hiilfsvokal 
zur  Erleichterung  der  Aussprache."  Again  in  the  next  page 
(p.  220)  we  are  informed  that  in  TT€T-a-wv-pn  and  crKe&-a-wv-p.i 
a  stands  "  als  Bindevokal."  So  again  in  p.  313  we  are  told 
that  in  the  accusatives  S.  b'rdtar-a-m,  L.  fratr-e-m,  the  vowel 
before  the  m  performs  the  same  office.  Nay  he  adds  that  if  mono- 
syllabic nouns  in  i,  u,  du  add  am  rather  than  m  as  an  accusative- 
suffix,  it  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  them  in 
this  way  '  Mehrsylbigkeit '  ! 

Under  this  head  I  may  also  enter  a  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine that  poets  metri  causa  may  lengthen  syllables  in  themselves 
short,  the  truth  being  that,  the  older  language  is,  the  fuller 
are  its  forms ;  and  when  the  necessities  of  a  bustling  life  lead 
to  a  shortening  of  such  forms,  the  poet  feels  himself  entitled, 
nay  from  a  natural  love  of  the  antique  invited,  to  the  restoration 
of  what  for  ordinary  life  is  obsolete.  Thus  a  student  is  apt  to 
form  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  fact,  when  he  finds  in  a 
lexicon  :  apow,  fut.  apocru),  poet,  apoaaw,  or  p.a^op.ai,  fut.  pa^eo-opai, 
Ep.  metri  grat.  ^a^ecro-oyxai  .  .  .  aor.  efjui)(e(rap.r]v,  Ep.  jxa^aaraadai. 
But  this  again  is  a  matter  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  at  length, 
when  I  have  to  speak  of  the  fut.  and  1st  aor.  of  Greek  verbs,  and 
hope  to  show  that  apocra-M,  p.a.)(€<T<Top.ai  are  the  original  forms. 

The  doubling  of  the  liquids  in  tWafiov,  ep.p.a6ov,  evvcov,  eppeTrov, 
■xepippoos,  is  probably  due  to  assimilation  of  two  consonants, 
the  simple  stems  \afi-,  p.a.6-,  ve-,  pen-,  pe-,  having  lost  an  initial 
consonant  or  more  (see  below). 

Those  who  assume  that  at  times  a  meaningless  addition  is 
made  to  the  end  of  a  word,  emplo}'  the  term  paragoge  i<>  express 
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the  thought;  but  here  again  the  order  of  facts  has  been  in- 
verted, the  fuller  form  being  the  older,  and  the  shorter  deduced 
from  it.  Our  English  grammars  once  taught  us  that  the  so- 
called  indefinite  article  was  a,  but  that  before  a  vowel  an  n  was 
added  'hiatus  vitandi  causa;'  but  of  course  the  rule  is  now 
abandoned  for  one  of  a  more  reasonable  character,  that  an  is 
the  original  word,  the  same  in  fact  with  the  Scotch  one  and 
our  own  one,  as  in  an  apple ;  but  as  an  pear  was  of  somewhat 
difficult  pronunciation,  a  pear  superseded  it.  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  our  older  Greek  grammars  speak  of  the  a  privative, 
which  they  say  assumed  a  v  if  the  word  attached  to  it  began 
with  a  vowel ;  and  even  to  the  present  time  some  Sanskrit 
grammars  repeat  the  error.  Such  forms  as  aeKtov,  aeX-n-To?,  avm'oq 
present  no  solid  objection  to  this  view,  for  they  have  in  all 
probability  lost  a  consonant,  cunrvos  for  example  having  super- 
seded a  form  acnnrvo<;,  while  e«w  is  probably  akin  to  s(e)ponte  of 
the  Latin,  and,  if  so,  has  also  lost  an  initial  cr.  Similar  errors, 
I  think,  prevail  in  the  treatment  .of  ovk  as  standing  for  ov  when 
a  vowel  follows,  also  in  the  words  :  "  /u-ex/n,  and  before  a  vowel 
ovmetri  gratia  yu.e'xpts;"  and  in  Legonidec's  Breton  Dictionary,  as: 
"  Enn,  prep,  pour  e  '  dans '  devant  les  voyelles." 

But  the  so-called  v  (.^xXkvo-tikov  is  the  great  offender.  The 
forms  which  give  rise  to  the  question  are  for  the  most  pait  the 
following : — 1.  the  Homeric  dat.  ovpavo-<j>iv  or  -c/>i ;  2.  the  dat. 
pi.  7roSecr(nv  or  7ro8eo-cri,  Xoyourtv  or  -en,  etc. ;  3.  the  so-called  loca- 
tive is  A6r)vr)criv  or  -cri,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  preceding ; 
4.  pronouns  with  the  demonstrative  suffix,  as  ovros-iv  or  -t ;  5. 
the  enclitic  particles  /cev  («e)  and  6.  wv  (vv)  ;  7.  the  third  person 
sing,  ecr-riv  or  ecm,  tlOtqu-lv  or  -cri ;  8.  3rd  pers.  pi.  Aeyoixriv  or  -cri ; 
P.    the  adverbs   of  whence,  as  07nadcv  or   -e;  10.  the  numeral 

61KOCTIV. 

Now  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  classes  there  is  good  reason 
for  claiming  the  nasal  as  an  essential  element  of  the  word. 
The  suffix  c/>iv  is  in  all  probability  one  with  the  old  Scotch 
independent  word  ben,  whence  the  comparative  benn-er  and 
superl.  ben-most  in  the  sense  of  our  inner  and  inmost ;  and  indeed 
ben  also  appears  as  a  suffix  in  the  old  Scotch  ther-ben  or  thairben 
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'  within.'  Further  this  n  accounts  for  the  long  quantity  in  no-bls, 
uo-bls.  The  old  Prussian  too  has  for  the  suffix  of  the  pi.  dat. 
mans  (see  Nesselmann,  and  Essay,  p.  295).  The  cases  of  Aoyo-wr-tv 
and  7roS-£cr£r-iv  involve  some  difficulties,  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  hereafter.  The  i  of  ovtocti  is  one  in  power  with  the 
c  or  rather  ce  of  lii-c,  his-ce,  hi-ci-ne.  But  when  I  have  to  deal  with 
the  third  person  pronouns  I  shall  give  reasons  for  claiming  a 
final  n  for  this  Latin  particle,  so  that  an  earlier  form  was  cen  ; 
and  this  again  I  hold  to  be  one  with  the  so-called  interjection  en 
'  behold,'  so  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  claim  to  iv  of  ovtoctlv 
as  the  very  same  word.  That  kzv  the  Greek  particle  is  a  truer 
form  than  kc  is  all  but  proved  by  the  form  of  the  kindred  av  of 
like  meaning.  Kc  has  the  one  distinction  from  kcv  that  it  is 
always  an  enclitic  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  habit,  and  I  may 
add  a  very  natural  habit,  of  enclitics  to  drop  a  final  consonant. 
Thus  ue  is  of  course  corrupted  from  uel ;  and  if  my  argument 
(Essays,  No.  7)  be  sound,  the  Latin  que  and  et  originated  in 
a  common  quel,  the  former  as  an  enclitic  dropping  the  final  /. 
As  for  wvy  Buttmann  (§  26,  Anm.  2)  disposes  of  the  question 
by  simply  pointing  out  that  the  particle  vvv  is  undeniably  one 
(einerlei)  with  vvv.  I  pass  to  the  verbs;  and  in  tcr-Ttv  insisl 
upon  the  v  as  a  true  portion  of  the  pronominal  stem,  for  proofs 
of  which  I  refer  to  what  will  appear  hereafter.  The  v  in 
cTirm-ev  and  ervi{/ev  is  evidently  the  representative  of  the  t  which 
is  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  third  person  in  a  Latin  verb, 
but  for  a  Greek  ear  was  inadmissible  as  a  final.  A  clear  proof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  reflective  forms  e-rvn-TCT-o,  ervij/aT-o,  where 
no  longer  terminating  a  word,  the  t  recovers  its  position.  In 
keyovT-Lv  and  such  forms  the  ov  belongs  to  the  pronoun,  tv  being 
a  suffix  of  plurality.  In  the  adverbs  which  denote  '  whence,' 
cv,  I  feel  convinced,  is  the  genitival  suffix  corresponding  to  the 
genitival  us  in  Latin  adverbs  of  like  power,  as  int-ns  'from 
within,'  and  es  of  old  E.  wltenn-es  now  written  whence;  the  0  of 
the  Greek  adverbs  and  the  /  of  the  Latin  being  outgrow t lis 
from  the  preceding  consonant,  as  explained  below  and  in  my 
tenth  Essay;  while  in  7ro0-er,  ovpavoO-ev  the  $  belongs  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  word.     The  word  eiKoai  remains  ;  but  the 

a  2 
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variety  eiKdTi  is  some  what  nearer  the  original  form,  and  still  more 
so  the  Latin  uiginti  for  duiginti,  and  our  own  twenty,  i.e.  twain -tym 
But  the  element  ty  (G.  zig)  has  itself  heen  cut  down  from  a 
disyllabic  form  tigen  =  h.  decern  and  S.  da  can.  The  German  zehn 
is  also  one  with  zeli-en  the  '  digiti '  rather  of  the  hand  than  of 
the  foot,  to  which  the  word,  like  its  E.  analogue  toe,  is  now 
limited.  Thus  we  arrive  again  at  a  final  nasal  which  indeed 
has  been  preserved  in  our  compressed  ten  and  teen  of  thir-teen, 
etc.  The  forms  7raA.1v  and  7raA.i  both  occur  in  composition,  but 
here  historical  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  seeing  that  the 
compounds  with  the  shorter  form  are  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
later  writers.  I  have  thus  dealt  with  nearly  every  one  of  the 
several  classes,  giving  reasons,  I  hope  sound  reasons,  in  defence 
of  the  title  of  the  nasal.  But  there  are  other  general  arguments 
which  ought  to  tell.  Buttmann  justly  scouts  the  doctrine  that 
the  v  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  concur- 
rence of  vowels,  and  quotes  the  line  of  the  Odyssey  (/3.  166), 

HdvT€(Tcriv  TroXidtv  Se  *ai  aXXoimv  kclkov  eorai. 
He  further  notices  the  habit  of  generally  retaining  the  v,  when 
eo-TLv,  etc.,  close  a  sentence,  in  which  case  the  difficulty  of  the 
'  hiatus'  does  not  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  very  natural 
that,  when  a  following  word  began  with  a  consonant,  a  final  v 
should  be  dropped ;  and  again,  that,  when  a  vowel  followed,  it 
should  be  retained.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  with  our 
a  pear  and  an  apple,  with  the  French  il  aime  les  moutons  and 
aime-tr-il  les  moutons.  Yet  another  strong  argument  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  loss  of  a  final  n  is  of  the  commonest ;  and  this  espe- 
cially, as  Buttmann  observes,  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  and  L.  and  S. 
tell  us  at  the  close  of  their  article  on  this  subject :  "  In  Ionic  prose 
this  v  is  usually  omitted.*'  Lastly  I  would  ask  why  the  letter  n  of 
all  the  consonants  is  selected  for  the  ignoble  office  of  a  stop-gap. 
Another  example  already  noticed  of  a  letter  alleged  to  be 
paragogic  is  the  c  of  the  Latin  iunic-,  which  Bopp  (1,  269)  calls 
a  "  durch  ein  angefugtes  c  erweiterte  lateinische  Stamm,"  and 
this,  it  would  seem,  solely  because  the  S.  yuni  of  the  same  mean- 
ing ends  with  an  i ;  and  on  the  same  ground  he  deals  with 
datri-c,    genii n-c,   as   compared    with   the    S.   ddtr-i    '  Geberinn,' 
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janitr-i  '  Erzeugerinn.'  Again  in  p.  290,  §  142,  in  every  case 
where  a  feminine  adjective  or  substantive  of  the  German  family 
of  languages  exhibits  a  final  n,  he  asserts  that  such  n  is  a  late 
addition,  "  ein    unorganischer  Zueatz." 

On  general  principles  then  I  contend  that,  jae^pis,  a^t?,  a(u<£i?, 
and  soon,  are  older  than  the  forms  without  the  sibilant,  ovk  than 
ov,  ourws  than  ovtw,  a</)rws  than  a<£i/w ;  haul  than  Kau,  uidebaris 
than  uidebare,  scripserunt  than  scripsere,  the  tis  of  scribltis  than 
the  T€  of  ypa$€Te,  2rpa/3wv  than  Strabo,  the  suffix  pi  of  Greek 
verhs  than  the  suffix  »t  of  Latin  verbs,  sin  'if  than  si  'if.'  So 
also  the  prep,  ec  (ck)  is  older  than  e,  ab  than  a,  the  W.  cyn  <>r  <•//</ 
4  with'  than  cy.  But  I  do  not  say  the  same  of  ex  (e£),  abs,  obs, 
as  cmpavcd  with  ec,  ab,  ob,  because  here  I  recognize  a  fuller 
suffix  of  which  the  sibilant  is  but  a  remnant;  but  this  is  a  point 
to  which  1  shall  recur  hereafter. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  pair  of  forms  as  to  which 
the  order  of  time  has  been  amusingly  inverted.  Laudarier  we 
are  often  told  is  formed  by  paragoge  from  laudari,  when  con- 
fessedly laudarier  is  the  more  archaic  form.  But  the  formation 
of  a  passive  or  rather  reflective  verb  should  have  prevented  such 
an  error,  the  ur  or  at  least  the  r  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
required  suffix,  so  that  from  laudare  we  might  have  expected 
some  such  word  as  laudareur,  and  the  difference  between  this 
and  laudarier  is  none  at  all  for  an  English  ear  ;  and  fur  the 
eye  precisely  that  which  exi>ts  between  the  vowels  of  red-it  ns 
and  red-eunti*. 

Unhappily  the  authors  of  Greek  grammars  encourage  the 
notion  of  paragogic  consonants  by  their  habit  of  dealing  first 
with  the  abbreviated  forms,  and  so  suggesting  that  the  longer 
varieties  are  rather  monstrosities  than  otherwise. 

Occasionally  an  ambiguity  of  language  occurs  which  may  sug- 
gest wrong  conclusions,  as  when  we  find  in  a  lexicon  :  v<f>alvw  .  .  . 
lengthened  from  root  i(f>,  as  though  the  suffix  av  in  this  verb  was  ori- 
ginally added  without  carrying  witli  it  a  meaning  of  its  own  ;  and 
similarly  Buttmann  speaks  of  the  difference  of  Xa/xft-av-  compa  red 
with  A.a/3  of  eXaflov  as  "  erne  Verstai  kuug."  1  hope  to  speak  in  a 
more  definite  manner  when  I  have  to  deal  with  this  suffix  below. 
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The  term  diaeresis  again  distorts  the  facts,  and  must  resign 
its  office  in  favour  of  the  opposite  term  a-asis.  It  so  happens 
that  a  student  of  Greek  is  apt  to  commence  with  the  writings  of 
an  Attic  author,  such  as  Xenophon ;  and  subsequently  proceed- 
ing to  the  work  of  Herodotus,  he  regards  the  many-vowel  idiom 
of  the  latter  as  a  deviation  from  what  he  conceived  to  he  the 
standard  of  the  language,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  busy 
life  of  Athens  led  to  the  contracted  forms  which  characterized 
the  language  of  that  city.  Similarly  mi-hius  and  la-rua  are  tri- 
syllables in  Plautus,  but  by  a  change  of  quantity  in  the  first 
syllable  from  long  to  short,  the  usual  direction  of  such  change, 
passed  to  disyllabic  forms,  mU-uus  lur-ua,  the  u  now  commencing 
the  second  syllable,  and  so  taking  the  sound  of  an  English  w. 
Seine  again  in  an  old  inscription  (cil  198,  54)  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  blunder  because  in  the  later  language  the  pre- 
position is  known  only  as  a  pyrrhic  shie.  For  another  example 
I  may  take  the  ordinary  sitis  as  opposed  to  sitis  '  thirst,'  which 
occurs  in  a  line  from  an  old  poet  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  1,  10)  : 
"  Mento  summam  aquam  attigens  (MSS.  attingens)  enectus  siti 
Tantalus,"  for  such  is  the  order  of  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as 
of  Priscian  and  Nonius.  And  here  the  etymon  of  the  word 
confirms  the  quantity,  for  the  word  cannot  be  separated  from 
siccus,  so  that  an  older  form  must  have  been  sictis,  in  which  the 
t  was  probably  an  outgrowth  from  the  c.  But  again,  as  pars 
partis  unites  in  its  declension  two  crude  forms  par-  and  part-i(c\ 
so  sictis  points  to  a  simpler  sic-  (n.  six)  ;  and  thus  as  the  Lat. 
nix  has  for  its  Portuguese  analogue  a  form  neve,  so  our  theoretic 
six  serves  to  explain  the  Port,  sere  '  thirst,'  as  well  as  the  Fr. 
suif.  Lastly,  let  me  note  the  Welsh  forms  sycli  '  dry,'  syclied 
'  thirst,'  and  the  Gr.  Su^a. 

Tmesis  is  another  example  of  inversion,  and  I  propose  to  install 
synthesis  in  its  place.  Passing  from  Xenophon  to  Homer  the 
student  comes  across  frequent  forms  of  speech  in  which  the  pre- 
position and  the  verb  had  not  yet  coalesced ;  and  then,  in 
careless  forgetfulness  of  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  of 
time  runs,  he  looks  upon  the  Homeric  form  as  a  peculiarity  and 
innovation.     Hermann  has  taken  special  notice  of  this  error  in 
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his  treatise  '  De  emeudanda  Graeca  Grammatics'  (p.  117),  whose 
words  are  sufficiently  definite:  "  Tmesin  nihil  esse  nisi  inanem 
grammaticorum  fictionem  . . .  Atque  omnino  nescio  utrum  tmesis 
a.Tro  TrcLTfA  86/j.evai,  an  inagis  oiV#£o"<.s,  aT7oB6/j.evai  TraTpi  adnotanda 
fuerit."  He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Wolff's  preface  to  tho 
'  Odyssey,'  showing  that  that  scholar  took  the  same  view. 

The  main  doctrines  against  which  I  have  been  here  con- 
tending are  those  which  claim  the  right  of  adding  foreign  letters 
to  a  word  without  any  addition  to  the  idea.  No  stronger  example 
of  this  fallacy  is  to  be  found  than  the  common  practice  of  re- 
garding the  final  syllable  or  syllables  of  a  word  as  a  meaningless 
addition,  '  only  a  termination ;  '  and  unhappily  some  of  our  first 
writers  on  philology  have  lent  their  sanction  to  the  error 
Niebuhr  for  example  in  p.  53  of  his  second  volume  (the  Eng. 
transl.)  says  that  "  the  last  syllable  (ceps  of  municeps),  though 
it  has  a  deceptive  look  of  coming  from  a  verb,  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  manifold  terminations  in  which  the  Latin 
language  luxuriates;"  and  in  a  note  we  receive  further  etymo- 
logical information :  "  That  the  additional  syllable  does  not 
affect  the  meaning  is  evident  in  princeps  for  primus,  and  in  the 
consecutive  ancient  ordinals  given  by  Varro,  tertieeps,  quarticeps, 
and  the  rest.  So  biceps  probably  meant  nothing  more  than 
'  twofold,'  triceps  '  threefold.'  "  Subsequently  he  refers  to  anceps 
as  another  proof  of  his  principle,  and  ridicules  the  idea  that 
cap  of  caput  or  capere  enters  into  any  of  these  words.  By  an 
awkward  omission  he  leaves  out  of  view  auceps  and  praeceps, 
two  words  which  I  suspect  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
explain  without  some  reference  to  the  roots  just  mentioned. 
But  the  same  are  also  needed  for  expressing  the  ideas  conveyed 
by  municep8,  princeps,  biceps,  and  anceps.  Thus  the  first  pair  of 
these  words  meau  qui  mune  (the  lost  singular  of  viunia)  capit  or 
capessit,  and  qui  primas  (sc.  partis)  capit ;  while  anceps  and  biceps 
are  equivalents  of  our  'double-headed.'  Again,  under  uXXokotos 
in  Liddell  and  Scott's  lexicon  we  find  a  reference  to  some  un- 
named writers  :  "Others  derive  it  directly  from  dAAos,  regarding 
-kotos  as  a  mere  termination."  See  too  vcokotos  in  the  same 
work. 
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Mktathesis,  as  a  grammatical  figure,  for  which  '  Urnstellung ' 
is  the  term  with  Bopp,  may  claim  a  middle  place  between  those 
which  are  groundless  and  those  which  are  entitled  to  our  un- 
qualified respect.  Within  a  very  limited  sphere  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  truth ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  it  is 
applied,  I  think,  without  reason  and  sometimes  recklessly.  To 
quote  examples  of  the  latter  class  with  the  names  of  the  writers 
would  fur  the  most  part  be  alike  invidious  and  unnecessary ; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  nail  to  the  counter  a  few  instances,  a  few 
glaring  instances,  of  derivations  which  offend  under  this  head. 
One  writer  would  connect  n'd-or  and  tciv-o/uu  ;  but  of  course  the 
latter  word  has  its  analogue  in  ten  of  the  Latin  tendo ;  while 
nitor  in  its  earlier  form  had  a  pair  of  gutturals  gnict-or,  and 
so  is  a  derivative  from  genu(c-)  '  the  knee,'  whence  the  dim. 
genic-ulum.  This  origin  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  its  mean- 
ings :  1  '  to  kneel,'  2  '  to  use  the  knee  as  a  fulcrum '  and  so 
'  strain.'  In  another  quarter  I  find  the  Latin  uinco  identified 
with  vlkcm),  or  rather,  as  the  writer  ventures  to  put  it,  viKafm ; 
the  letters  of  which,  if  tossed  in  a  bag  and  then  thrown  out, 
might  by  a  happy  accident  take  the  form  hvKau>,  although  even 
then  the  a  would  be  of  little  service.  Again  uaco  are  is  held 
by  another  to  be  an  equivalent  of  a  theoretic  Greek  verb  faxw,  by 
metathesis  for  xa^"^  Dy  which  is  meant,  it  would  seem,  some 
earlier  variety  of  x<uvo>.  But  this  extravagant  habit  is  as  old 
as  Plato.  In  the  '  Cratylus,'  §  405,  he  says  :  "  The  name  of  the 
goddess  Hera  may  be  only  a  disguise  of  aqp,  putting  the  end  in 
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the  place  of  the  beginning."  But  he  adds  by  way  of  softening 
the  difficulty:  "Yon  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this,  if  you 
repeat  the  letters  of  Hera  several  times  over "  (as,  Hera  Hera 
Hera — where  of  course  the  sound  aher  is  heard). 

Such  strained  applications  of  the  figure  metathesis  few  will 
hesitate  to  reject.  Yet  they  are  scarcely  more  violent  than  some 
which  have  found  favour  with  philologues  of  high  repute,  as 
in  Bopp'a  derivation  of  the  Gothic  lianfa-  'one-handed,'  or  of  the 
Armenian  aran  '  man,'  and  the  Erse  ionga  '  nail,'  as  exposed 
in  my  '  Essays,'  pp.  306-7. 

But  there  are  more  sober  dealings  with  this  figure,  which, 
though  plausible,  are  believed  to  be  no  less  erroneous.  A  prima 
facie  case  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  metathesis  seems  to  be 
made  out  when  the  eye  has  before  it  numerous  examples,  such  as 
Oapaos  Opacro<;,  Kaprepos  Kparepos,  KapSia  /cpaSia,  KapiraOos  KpaTraOos, 
/3apSioTOs  /SpaSioros,    arap-rros  arpa7ros,  KipKOs  /cpiKOS,    e/xoXov  jSAuwkw, 

eOopoV      OpuXTKO),     (TTOpVVp.1     (TTpOJVWp-l,      7Te\(D     €7rAeV,     7T€TO/iai     7TTepOV, 

ctkcAAo)  (TKXrjpos,  Sepw  8e8p.»//<a,  T€p.vw  rer/x^Ka,  eOavov  TfOvrjKa,  /JuAAco 
fie(3\r)Ka,  /caAeco  kckX^ku  ;  por  of  porrigo  =  E.  for  and  pro  (wpo), 
eper-no  spretus,  ccmo  eertus  and  se-cretus  and  cribrum,  feru-o  E. 
brew,  torqueo  E.  throw,  Kopa£  coruos  E.  crow,  forth  frith,  E.  horse 
and  G.  ross ;  and  especially  if  we  include  our  provincial  dialects, 
as  bird  brid,  petty  pretty,  gars  grass,  hirch  rich,  hursh  rush,  hird  red. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  as  compared  with  modern  English  would 
furnish  abundant  examples. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  in  these  instances,  whenever  the 
vowel  before  the  r  I  m  n,  for  these  are  the  letters  chiefly  concerned, 
disappears,  we  find  a  vowel  of  the  same  form,  or  at  least  a 
kindred  vowel,  after  the  liquid.  The  idea  therefore  naturally 
suggests  itself  that  the  vowel  has  been  playing,  so  to  say,  at 
leap-frog,  or  in  more  learned  phrase  that  metathesis  has  taken 
place.  But  a  few  considerations  will  dispel  the  suspicion.  In 
the  fir>t  place  a  suffix  in  its  origin  was  an  independent  word 
with  a  definite  meaning  of  its  own,  and  if  so  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  vowel  of  its  own  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  root- 
syllable  to  which  the  suffix  is  attached.  Thus  dap-u-os  and 
fy»-ao--os  point   to  a  fuller  Oop-acr-os  of  which  the  fii>t  syllable  is 
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one  with  our  dare.  Kip/cos  and  Kpixos  imply  a  trisyllabic  /ap-i*-os, 
the  first  syllable  of  which  appears  in  cur  of  the  Latin  vb.  curro 
'  revolve,'  in  E.  cur-l,  and  probably  also  in  the  Gr.  yvp-o's. 
BAoictkw,  8pwo-KOi,  etc.  have  a  suffix  virtually  one  with  acr/ou,  co-md 
etc,  and  the  root-syllables  were  no  doubt  p.oX-  and  Oop-,  so  that 
the  fuller  forms  of  the  secondary  verbs  were  yxoX-wo-Kw,  Oop-uxrKw. 
That  coruus  was  at  first  a  trisyllabic  word  cor-ou-us,  and  crow  a 
disyllabic  cor-ow,  is  proved  both  by  the  Gr.  Kop-ax-  and  the  S. 
har-av-a.  The  preposition  pro  has  been  cut  down  from  prod  (prod- 
esse)  and  the  Greek  -n-po  from  7rpos,  so  that  we  have  here  the  cor- 
ruption of  disyllabic  forms por-od  and  7rop-os,  i.e.  secondary  forms 
from  the  simple  por,  still  preserved  in  its  simplicity  not  merely 
in  por-rigo  but  virtually  in  pol-liceor  and  pol-lingo  '  lay  out '  (a 
corpse).  These  suffixes  will  come  under  notice  in  the  sequel. 
The  verb  o-Tpm'wp.i  for  crTop-u>w-v-p.i  (for  the  grounds  of  this  divi- 
sion see  below)  seems  to  owe  its  a>  to  the  silence  of  the  first  v ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  o-rop-ew-v-pa  has  perhaps  superseded  a  form 
aTcp-ew-v-p.i,  corresponding  to  the  L.  sterno.  X  in  many  cases, 
alike  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  often  written  though  not  pro- 
nounced. This  in  Latin  was  especially  the  case  before  s  and  /,  so 
that  censor  and  consul,  for  example,  were  pronounced  and  at  times 
written  as  cesor  and  cosol,  Constantinus  as  Costantinus,  and  then  a 
transliteration  into  Greek  gave  x-qvo-wp,  Ktovo-TavTwos.  So  probably 
in  pronunciation  the  first  v  was  ignored  in  arpw(v)vvpL,  pw(v)wpx, 
v/»oj(i)i'tyxi.  Our  through  and  the  German  durch  are  no  doubt  the 
same  word;  but  the  fuller  and  more  genuine  form  is  seen  in 
our  ilior-ough,  the  simple  preposition,  from  which  the  German 
durch  is  a  derivative,  having  once  existed  in  the  form  dur 
(Grirnm,  D.  G.  iii.  261).  Nay  thorough  itself  is  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary preposition  by  Shakspere  in  "thorough  brake,  thorough 
briar  ;  thorough  flood,  thorough  fire." 

But  one  difficulty  still  remains  for  solution.  Whence,  it  will 
be  asked,  is  it  that  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  so  generally  either 
one  with  that  of  the  root,  or  closely  akin  to  it  ?  A  complete 
answer  is  at  once  supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  assimilated 
vowels. 

Further  as  a  general  principle  I  would  suggest,  that,  where 
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two  consonants  are  found  in  juxtaposition,  a  fuller  form  may  be 
anticipated,  especially  where  the  second  of  the  said  consonants 
is  a  liquid,  as  in  the  words  we  have  been  discussing.  Tims 
plus  suggests  a  form  pol,  which  is  seen  in  the  Greek  ttoXv  ttoXXoi, 
and  virtually  in  our  full.  Creber  is  less  genuine  than  cr/<  b<  r, 
Kavarta  than  KaXvTTTd),  crux  than  ctkoXoij/,  crus  than  o-kcAos.  Ke*<a- 
X?;«a,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  form  which  was  crushed 
to  KeKXrjKa,  would  be  in  keeping  with  KEyap^Ka  from  yaipw.  t^ 
Polish  variety  of  the  Slavic  family  abounds  in  words  which 
begin  with  a  mute  and  liquid  followed  by  the  vowel  o,  while 
in  the  Russian  we  have  the  fuller  form  with  another  o  between 
the  mute  and  liquid  :  glod  golod  '  hunger  ; '  glos  golos  '  voice  ' 
(cf.  yXoxra-rj) ;  hlos  Tiolos  '  ear  of  corn  ; '  sloma  soloma  '  straw  '  (cf. 
calamus)  ;  grod  gorod  '  city  ;'  prog  porog  '  threshold  ; '  broda  boroda 
'  beard.' 

Again  one  whole  class  of  cases  I  regard  as  constituting  what 
I  may  call  simulated  metathesis.  Consonants  of  the  same  order, 
so  to  say,  are  often  convertible  with  each  other,  as  gutturals 
with  gutturals,  aspirates  with  aspirates,  tenues  with  tenues,  and 
so  on.  One  is  no  way  surprised  therefore  to  find  the  Greek 
o-raSiov  passing  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  into  o-ira.8t.ov,  and  so  giving 
origin  to  the  Latin  spatium.  Similarly  cr/cwp  okcitos,  whence 
oxep-fioXos  '  one  who  throws  dung  or  dirt,'  is  of  course  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  L.  stcrcus  and  probably  with  the  L.  spurcus. 
So  spatula  '  a  blade '  must  be  substantially  one  with  scajmla. 
Here  as  the  p  of  the  first  word  has  given  place  to  a  c,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  compensation  in  the  second  part  by  a  reverse 
change. 

Labials  again  are  interconvertible  ;  and  accordingly  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  fJ-vp/J-rj^  and  formica  as  names  of  the  same 
insect.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  initial  consonants  vary  in 
the  nowns  /j.op(f>r]  and  forma,  but  this  again  has  been  with  compen- 
sation in  the  second  syllable.  Carthago  and  Kapx^Swv  are  names  of 
the  same  city ;  but  which  of  the  two  is  nearer  to  the  Phoenician 
term  we  need  not  discuss.  If  the  former,  then  the  dental  aspirate 
has  given  place  to  a  guttural  aspirate  in  the  Greek;  and  by 
compensation   the  medial   guttural  that  follows    to  the   medial 
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dental  8.  As  the  liquids  r  and  I  have  a  readiness  perhaps  beyond 
all  other  letters  to  interchange,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
Latin  miracuhnn  to  substitute  an  I  for  the  r,  and  then  by  com- 
pensation an  r  for  the  following  I,  so  as  to  produce  the  Span. 
milagro.  AVhen  we  compare  the  Latin  spec  of  consjricere  spectare 
with  axeir  of  cr kzttto pai,  we  have  apparently  a  clear  case  of  meta- 
thesis. But  this  is  very  doubtful.  Our  English  vb.  see  and  in 
truer  form  the  German  seh-en,  confirmed  too  by  our  sigh-t,  should 
under  Uask's  law  have  for  an  analogue  in  the  classical  languages 
a  form  sec.  I  think  I  see  this  in  the  vb.  sec-are,  more  clearly 
still  in  the  forms  sec-iri  sec-tus,  for  the  idea  '  divide '  is  generally 
found  in  connection  with  that  of  vision,  which  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  objects  presented  to  the  eye.  Thus  cernere  is: 
1.  'to  sift  or  separate;'  2.  'to  see;'  and  video  vkli  can  scarcely 
be  separated  from  the  compound  di-vido.  So  too  scio  may  well, 
as  regards  alike  form  and  sense,  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 
family  with  scindo  and  cr^w.  Nay  this  very  verb  scio,  whose 
more  genuine  form  is  sc-isco,  can  have  its  essential  part  on  by  in 
the  sc,  and  so  is  a  contraction  probably  from  sec-isco.  But  '  to 
see,'  like  '  to  know,'  represents  not  a  momentary  but  a  continued 
act  or  state,  and  as  the  one  takes  the  suffix  isc  to  denote  this 
difference  (see  below),  so  a  suffix  ec  is  well  fitted  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  the  root  sec.  But  sec-ec-  has  for  the  ear  an 
offensive  repetition  of  the  guttural  ;  and  the  evil  is  at  once 
corrected  by  the  substitution  of  a  labial.  The  only  difference 
then  between  the  two  languages  is  that  the  Latin  makes  the 
substitution  for  the  first  guttural,  s(e)pec- ;  the  Greek  for  the 
second,  o-(e)/<e77-. 

The  verb  tiktw  has  been  thought  to  be  a  conniption  of  a  more 
legitimate  form  tltkw,  which,  as  representing  a  contracted  n- 
tck-ix),  would  correspond  to  gigno,  /xi/xvu),  etc.  ;  and  if  so,  we  have 
again  an  instance  of  change  followed  by  compensation.  So  it  is 
perhaps  rather  compensation  than  metathesis  that  we  see  at 
work  in  #pi£  Tptx-os,  6airrw  ra<po<;,   XaA/^Sw  KaAy^Sw. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  an  incident  that 
bears  upon  it ;  and  one  not  the  less  valuable,  that  it  occurred 
with  a  child  only  two  or  three  years  old.     Seeing  on  a  drawing- 
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room  table  the  to  him  unusual  sight  of  two  teapots,  one  fa- 
green,  the  other  for  black  tea,  in  his  attempt  to  exclaim  What 
t  do  frapots  !  he  ran  stuttering  through  all  the  permutations  of 
the  consonants  t  and  p  taken  four  together,  poo  peapots,  two 
peatops,  etc. 

But  I  do  not  refuse  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  metathesis  alto- 
gether, especially  in  the  case  of  the  liquids  r  and  I,  as  Cro- 
tona  and  Cotrone,  racppo<;  of  ancient  Greek  superseded  in  the 
modern  language  by  rpacpos,  the  Latin  temperare  and  fimbria 
leading  to  the  Fr.  tremper  and  /range  (our  fringe)  ;  so  too  ap.iQpo% 
a/xidpeoi  got  into  use  for  api6p.o<;  api6p.eu>.  Again  we  find  in 
Bohemian  Jcopriwa  '  a  nettle,'  with  Russ.  kropiwa  (Dobrowsky's 
Boh.  Gr.  p.  32).  The  Greek  too  supplies  an  example  in  o^Aos 
by  the  side  of  the  Aeol.  oX^os  and  Cretan  7roX^os,  connected  pos- 
sibly with  the  noun  77-oAAos,  as  also  with  TrX-q6r]<;  and  pl-ebes, 
perhaps  too  with  our  folk ;  but  not  so  with  the  Latin  wJg-us, 
which  comes  from  uolu-ere  (Ital.  volg-ere),  whence  uolg-are. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  frequent  metathesis  is  that  of  ks 
with  sk,  of  ps  with  sp,  which  is  best  seen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Thus  Grimm  (D.  G.  251  and  207)  gives  us  : — 


1. 

axe 

asce 

aim's 

ashes 

axjan 

ascjan 

posccre 

ask  (ax) 

frox 

frosc 

rana 

frog 

fixas 

fiscas 

piscis 

fish 

tux 

tusc 

dens  rnaxillaria 

tusk 

2. 

Taps 

vasp 

vespa 

wasp  (waps) 

apse 

aspe 

tremulus 

asp-en  tree 

hapse 

haspe 

sera 

hasp 

vlips 

vlisp 

blaesus 

lisp-ing 

cops 

cosp 

oompes 

fetb  r 

So  we  have  still  a  whips  of  straw  in  Kent  for  ichisp.  Again 
Eske  and  Exe,  as  the  names  of  rivers,  represent  no  doubt  the 
same  word,  while  the  classical  languages  supply  several  pairs, 
as  /itos  and  uiscus,  misceo  and  mixlus,  eo^-a-ros  for  e^-aTos  (EX2A- 
T02).     Yet  even  here  the  principle  of  compensation  may  have 
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been  at  work,  for  the  sibilant  and  guttural  are  often  interchange- 
able, as  is  familiar  to  Sanskrit  scholars.  So  the  Slavic  soloma 
—  calamus  and  a  familiar  instance  is  Lat.  cum  =  Gr.  <jvv.  Then 
the  ps  of  the  second  series  may  very  possibly  have  grown  out 
of  an  older  ?cs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


EXCRESCENT  CONSONANTS. 


The  grammatical  figures  so  far  discussed  are  for  the  most  part 
simply  errors  resulting  from  an  inverted  chronology.  In  some 
there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  truth,  as  in  the  doctrine  of 
initial  vowels  prefixed  for  euphony,  of  connecting  vowels,  and 
of  metathesis.  I  proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  what  I 
have  proposed  in  my  tenth  Essay  to  call  '  Excrescent  <  lonsonants.' 
And  here  I  may  at  first  sight  he  thought  to  he  acting  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  which  led  me  to  reject  in  toto  the  doctrine 
of  epenthetic  consonants.  My  answer  is,  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete difference  between  the  insertion  of  foreign  matter  from 
without  and  the  outgrowth  of  native  matter  from  within.  In 
the  words  fi€crr]jji(SpLa,  yaixfipos,  avSpos ;  the  Sp.  hombre  (  =  homine), 
heihbra  (=femina),  lumbre  (  =  lumine),  nombre  (  =  nomine) ;  the  Fr. 
comble,  eembler,  nombre,  tendre,  tiendrai,  gendre  =  L.  gener,  and 
It.  tengo ;  the  b,  d,  and  g  are  not  intrusive,  •  eingeschoben,'  or 
'  eingeschaltet,'  but  natural  extensions  from  the  liquids  which 
precede  them.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  three  nasals  m,  n,  ng 
(as  in  sing),  as  stated  above,  the  passage  of  the  air  through  its 
ordinary  channel  the  mouth  is  closed  respectively  by  the  lips, 
or  by  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,  or  lastly  by 
the  tongue  pressed  against  the  palate,  while,  the  velum  pedati 
being  thrown  open  for  a  time,  the  air  finds  a  passage  through 
the  nose.  But  if  this  velum  be  all  at  once  closed,  and  tho 
qassage  through  the  mouth  opened,  then  assuming  that  the 
•cordae  vocales '  remain  in  the  position  requisite  for  articulato 
speech,  the  m  passes  into  a  6,  the  n  into  a  d,  and  the  ng  into  a  g 
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(bag),  so  as  to  give  us  the  combinations  mb,  nd,  or  ng  (anger,  or 
tyyvs).  Kot  unlike  the  passage  from  m  to  mb  is  that  from  m  to 
mp,  as  in  hiemps,  sumpsi,  suwptus,  sompnus.  But  it  is  not  merely 
from  the  nasals  that  such  after-sounds  are  thrown  out.  Every 
consonant  without  exception  is  apt  before  it  concludes  to  pass 
into  a  neighbouring  consonant,  as  p  into  pf,  apple,  but  G. 
apfel;  Itop,  G.  hopf-en  ;  penny,  G.  pfennig;  as  r  into  rn,  far, 
G.  fern-er. 

But  it  is  to  the  dentals  especially  that  the  outgrowing  con- 
sonants belong,  and  this  probably  because  they  lie  half  way 
between,  and  so  are  neighbours  at  once  to  the  gutturals  and 
labials.     Thus  we  find  the  combinations 

Ct  in  Kreivw,  KTa.op.aL  (cf.  irao p.at),  wkt-os,  noct-is,  i/crepos  (of. 
iecur),  yaXaxT-os,  lad-is,  plecto,  pecto,  necto,  flecto. 

Ft.  This,  especially  in  English,  as  aft,  after  (see  my  fifth 
Essay),  left  (cf.  laeuus),  sift  (cf.  sieve),  gift  (give),  often,  tuft  (Fr. 
toujfe,  Scotch  tuff ),  laught-er.  Add  the  German  saft  =  E.  sap, 
freundschaft,  &c. ;  and  hiifte  =  ~E.  hip. 

Ht  (clit,  glit),  as,  A.  S.  liht,  miht,  niltt ;  G.  Held,  maclit,  nacht ; 
E.  light,  might,  night ;  G.  specht,  fechten,  geldcht-er ;  and  acht-en, 
■veracht-en,  the  analogues  of  oirropLai  v7repo7TTop.ai. 

Lt.  /3e\T-toi',  P(\t-utto-,  fiekr-epo-,  ttoXt-o?,  pidt-is,  alt-ero-,  idt-ro, 
etc.,  mult-us  (ttoX-vs)  ;  E.  salt,  pelt-ry,  poult-ry,  milt,  melt ;  G.falte. 

Nt.  ySor-tcrro-,  XeovT-os,  vent-us,  vent-er  (cf.  yao-r-ep-,  womb),  int-ra, 
etc.,  cont-ra,  unguent-um,  tegumcnt-im,  etc.,  scribent-i-  (see  below); 
Fr.  loint-ain ;  G.  ent-zicei,  ent-gegen,  ent-iceder,  ent-lang ;  E.  tyrant, 
ancient  (as  =  Fr.  ancien,  and  as  =  ensign^). 

Pt.    7TToA.eyU.0-,     7TToA.l-,     7TTUW,     etc.,      TVTTT-O),     6a.7TT-U>,     etc.,     V7TT-L0S, 

subt-er. 

Ht.  fert-ili-,  cort-ec-  (cf.  cor-ium) ;  part-i-,  sort-i-,  art-i-,  mort-i-, 
in  all  which  the  full  suffix  is  ic  (partie-ula) ;  G.juchert  or  juehart 
=  L.  iuger  ;  E.  heart  =  cor  =  Ktap ;  braggart. 

St.  oor-eov  (cf.  os  ossis) ;  o-ropaT-  for  oar-ofx-ar-,  and  so  akin  to 
ost-ium  and  os  oris ;  Aiyror-iKo-,  Ai{3v<tt-lko-,  Al(3v(jt-l8-  ;  crast-ino-, 
prist-ino-,  rust-ico ;  post,  post-ero-,  etc.;  ext-ra,  ext-umo-,  etc.; 
vnagist-ero-,  minist-ero-,  caelest-i-,  agrest-i-,  etc. ;  domest-ico-,  modest-o-, 
arbueUim,  tonst-r-ix,  »mj  ulst-r-ix,  persuastrix,  etc.,  from  ionsor  etc. ; 
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test-is;  Fr.  etre  {estre,  cf.  Ital.  essere);  G.  palast,  morast,  axt,  einst 
(prov.  E.  oncct),  obst  for  opaz ;  the  Old  Norse  reflectives,  halla-st, 
etc. ;  the  E.  second  persons,  lov-est,  etc. ;  Germ,  biirste,  by  the  side 
of  the  Fr.  brosse.  I  had  at  one  time  assumed  that  the  Scotch  sur- 
name Johnston  was  a  variety  of  our  Johnson;  but  it  comes  from 
Inverness,  which  once  had  the  name  of  Johns-ton,  i.  e.  John's  Town. 

I  next  take  d  as  an  excrescent  letter,  as  in  the  form 

Bd.  MokvfiSo-,  a  variety  of  p.o\v/3o-,  comes  from  a  verb  p.oX,  as 
seen  in  mol-ere,  and  virtually  in  p.aX-aaa-eiv,  '  to  beat  soft,'  as  ex- 
pressive of  its  marked  malleability.  The  d  is  not  heard  in 
plumbum  ;  and  here  I  may  note  the  Latin  habit  of  giving  to 
metals  a  neuter  gender,  whereas  the  Greeks  make  them  mas- 
culine. Add,  fiStwvfjLai,  ySSeAucrcrco,  ySSeXvpo-,  avappoi/5Sew,  pa/?Sos, 
e/Jo'op.os,  Kpvfi8a. 

Gd.  a7royu.aySaA.1a,  and  perhaps  p,iySa.  As  Tnp.-qrqp  passed  into 
Arjfirjrrjp,  it  was  probably  through  a  form  T8r}fx.rp-rjp.  I  do  not 
add  oySoos,  because  the  8,  as  also  the  t  of  oktw,  is  probably  radical. 
(See  below.) 

Ld.  aXSaivw,  oAStio-kgj,  akin  to  alo ;  fe\$op.at  (proved  to  have 
had  a  digamma  by  the  forms  eeASopai  and  c7ru\8op.ai),  akin  to 
(3uv\op.ai  and  nolo.  Fr.,  mondre,  resoudre,  poudre,  voudrai,  coudre, 
in  old  French  written  with  an  I  before  the  d,  and  growing  out 
of  the  Latin  molere,  resoluere,  puluere,  nolo,  and  colurus  for  corulus; 
Dutch  holder  —  G.  heller  ;  Old  Eng.,  alder  first,  as  well  as  allerjirst. 
corresponding  to  the  G.  allerbest  . 

Nd.  avSpos,  AAe£avSpos,  evS-or,  evS-09 ;  ind-igeo,  ind-e  '  down,' 
ind-e  and  und-e,  from  the  original  nasal-ending  root  of  is  and  guts 
(see  below),  scribend-um,  etc.,  tcnd-o,  mand-o,  prehend-o ;  Fr. 
cendre,  tendre,  Vendredi,  viendrai,  gendre ;  G.  niemand,  abend, 
and-er,  minder;  E.  yond,  yond-er,  mind,  sound,  thund-er ;  and 
find,  mind,  bind,  as  opposed  to  the  Dorsetshire////,  min,  bin. 

lid.  KapS-ia,  cord-is  by  the  side  of  neap  and  eor  ;  ord-o  '  a  trench,' 
by  the  side  of  ar-o  and  ap-vaa-w  (cf.  op^os  for  opu^-os),  mord-eo  by 
the  side  of  mol-o  'ciush,'  absordcseo  and  sordes  by  the  side  of 
I'hsnJcsco  and  solum,  arduus  from  ah  "raise;'  Fr.  tord-re  by  the 
side  of  iero  and  tor-gueo  torsi;  I><  <<l  >gne  from  Duranius  ;  E.  gird, 
burd-en,  murd-er,  haggard  (G.  Juxger),  and  probably  the  terms  of 
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reproach,  drunkard,  stinkard,  sluggard,  etc.  But  we  must  here  be 
on  our  guard,  for  in  heard,  gourd,  word,  hard,  the  d  seems  to  be 
rather  the  remnant  of  a  suffix,  corresponding  to  the  b  in  barba, 
cucurbita,  uerbum,  robur  for  er-ob-ur  or  or-ob-ur  (cf.  poivwpn 
eppco/xevos). 

0  occurs  frequently  in  Greek  as   an   excrescent  consonant. 
Thus  we  have — 
A  '      M#.     MaA#ao-(rco  =  p.aXao-au>,  p.aX6aK0<;  =  p.aXaKos. 

N0.    FeXfuvO-  =  vermen,  akin  to  vermis  ;  7T€v6-e<;-,  (3cv$-es-,  ev9-ev 
=  ind-e,  avO-os  from  old  verb  =  S.  an  '  blow,'  whence  av-ep.o<;  (cf. 
flos,  from  flare),  p.av6-avoj,  7rvv9-avop.ai. 

H6.  op6-pos  '  dawn,'  and  opd-os,  BapO-avw,  7rop6-p.o-,  apO-po-, 
apB-fxo-,  o-Ka.p6-p.o-,  rep$-po-,  evep6-ev  (see  below);  E.  murth-er, 
forth,  farth-er. 

2$.  eo-6Xo-,  for  Dor.  ccrXo- ;  fto-Q-rp- ;  ecrO-io),  p.acr6-aXi8-,  ixrO- 
p.o-,  lp.aaO-Xr],  aaQ~p.a-,  from  av-  blow,  a6ev-ecr-,  aia6-avop.ai ; 
■nmTop.€cr6a ;  and  the  second  persons  -qo-Qa  e<p-no-6a,  etc.  If  the 
6  of  p.io-6os  be  excrescent,  we  come  to  a  root  p.io--,  one  with  mer 
of  mereo,  so  that  p.io-Qwro<;  and  mercenarius  are  one  in  origin  as 
well  as  one  in  meaning. 

&0.  cpOeyyw,  </>#€is,  <p6ivo>,  <p6avw,  <p$ovos,  compared  with  7ttoAis, 
etc.  Add  eXevOepo-,  as  probably  pronounced  eXecpOepo-,  and  so 
=  liber. 

X0.  Six^  TPlX^a->  P°X^°~»  opexOeoy,  and  possibly  iy6v-  and  e^tf-po-. 

S  is  probably  excrescent  in 

ns  of  ans-er,  G.  gans-erich  (cf.  the  excrescent  d  of  gand-er) ; 
mans-io,  ascens-u,  mens-or,  cens-or,  tons-or,  mens-is. 

Z  as  an  excrescent  consonant  is  common  in  German,  and 
perhaps  found  nowhere  else.     It  occurs  in  the  combinations 

Bz,  Lz,  Tz,  as  in  herz,  kurz,  schmerz ;  salz,  malz ;  katze,  ratze, 
hitze. 

In  some  of  the  examples  here  given  I  shall  be  found  to  have 
run  counter  to  the  usual  doctrine.  In  p.av6-ava>,  for  example, 
and  TTvv6-a.vop.ai,  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  v  is  an  epenthetic 
letter,  seeing  that  the  aorists  are  ep.a6ov  and  e7rv6op.r)v.  But  I 
adhere  to  what  I  have  said ;  and  further  hold  that  the  it  of 
Xtp,7ravw  and  rumpo,  the  /8  of  Xap.fia.vo)  and  lambo,  the  8  of  avSavui 
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and  tundo,  the  second  y  of  -rcyyco  and  the  g  of  iungo,  are  all  ex- 
crescent, while  the  preceding  nasal  either  is  or  represents  the 
final  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  the  case  of  iungo  I  am  the  more 
led  to  regard  the  syllable  iun  as  a  true  theme,  because  the  S. 
gives  us  yundgmi  '  ich  verbinde,'  yunakti  '  iimgit.'  Bopp  indeed 
(vol.  i.  p.  218)  finds  a  somewhat  strange  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
in  that  he  holds  the  na  to  be  an  insertion  into  the  body  of  the 
root  yug ;  and  treats  in  a  similar  way  b'inddmi  '  ich  spalte.'  A 
more  violent  use  of  tbe  doctrine  of  epenthesis  is  I  think  not  to 
be  found.  At  the  same  time  I  readily  admit  that  yug,  as  a 
genuine  form  of  the  root,  has  much  to  plead  in  its  behalf,  backed 
as  it  is  by  the  Latin  iugam,  the  Greek  Zevy-vu/ju,  the  G.  joch,  and 
E.  yoke.  On  the  other  hand  however,  we  have  the  Fr.  joindre 
and  E.join.  But  the  two  forms  after  all  are  not  irreconcileuble, 
for  the  dental  nasal  n  may  easily  pass  into  the  guttural  nasal 
(ng  of  sing),  and  then  into  a  mute  guttural.  So  too,  if  I  claim 
fin  offindo  and  b'in  of  b'inddmi  as  the  root,  the  passage  of  an  n  to 
a  d  is  of  the  commonest.  For  example,  fiav  of  ySauw  and  pad 
of  mdo  are  really  analogues  of  each  other,  as  I  have  had  repeated 
occasion  to  say ;  and  in  the  kindred  words,  G.  wand-ehi,  wand- 
am,  as  well  as  tbe  Ital.  andare,  we  have  both  the  consonants, 
while  the  Neapolitan  dialect  gives  a  preference  to  anare.  But 
where  the  choice  lies  between  two  forms  of  a  root,  one  of  which 
ends  in  a  liquid,  the  other  in  a  mute,  I  am  inclined  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  former,  if  only  because  many  languages, 
especially  the  Chinese,  and  I  may  even  say  the  Greek  and  the 
French,  exhibit  an  aversion  to  a  mute-ending  word ;  and  indeed 
in  the  case  before  us,  fiav-,  vad-,  I  find  my  choice  confirmed  by 
the  derived  amb-ulare.  A  similar  disputed  claim  lies  between 
ling  ere  '  to  lick,'  backed  by  lingua,  E.  '  lick,'  and  indirectly  by 
-yAaxro-a  on  the  one  hand,  and  lambere  with  labium  and  our  lip  on 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  fica/Oavw,  to  the  support  of  e/xaOov  is 
opposed  that  of  /j.evo9,  Lat.  mens  and  memini,  and  our  own  mind, 
although  mood  and  moody  have  only  a  mute.  The  verb  tundo 
by  its  perfect  tutudi  seems  to  claim  for  its  root  a  single  d ;  but 
the  participle  tunsus  speaks  in  favour  of  an  n.  But  here  we  may 
also  call  as  witnesses  the  Greek  tv7ttoj  and  rv/xiravov  and  the  E. 

i  2 
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thump,  so  that  a  final  decision  must  be  given  in  favour  of  a  nasal- 
ending  stem,  tun  or  turn,  the  m  of  the  latter  easily  passing  into  a 
b  or  p. 

The  treatment  of  the  combinations  mb,  nd,  ng,  as  having  their 
more  essential  part  in  the  liquids,  which  of  course  are  readily 
interchangeable,  accounts  for  the  numerous  cases  where  what 
are  substantially  the  same  words  take  sometimes  the  one  form, 
sometimes  the  other.  Thus,  to  repeat  in  part  what  has  been  just 
said,  we  have  andare,  wandeln,  wandern,  ambulare,  and  our  gang  ; 
sanguis  or  sanguen,  and  the  Sard  sambene  ;  G.  lende,  and  L.  lumbi ; 
Hugo,  lingua  (Fr.  langue),  and  lambo,  with  Sard  limba  =  lingua  ; 
iungo  and  joindre ;  tingo  and  teindre,  etc. ;  avSpos  and  Sp.  hombre  ; 
Fr.  gendre  and  yajx/Spo? ;  Sp.  hambre  (cf.  L.  fames,  whence  in  Low  L. 
famina  and  our  famine)  and  hunger;  It.  tengo  (=  teneo),  L.  tendo. 
Akin  to  these  changes  is  what  is  seen  in  L.  vent-er,  E.  womb, 
Sc.  wemb  ;  L.  quinque,  Sard  quimbe  ;  Ital.  cambiare,  Fr.  changer  ; 
Andecavi,  Angers  and  Anjou. 

I  have  stated  my  strong  belief  that  in  such  words  as  nod-is, 
part-is,  pult-is,  ment-is,  etc.,  the  t  is  excrescent ;  and  if  this  be  true, 
then  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  nominatives  nox,  pars,  puis,  mens, 
are  compressed  from  fuller  forms,  nods,  parts,  etc.  Nor  is  this  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  that  there  existed  at  one  time  nomi- 
natives such  as  parti-s,  whence  the  ace.  partim  and  the  vb.  partior  ; 
for  parti  as  a  theme  stands  for  part-ic-  (partic-ula) ;  and  so  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  simpler  par-,  whence  pars.  Mers  is  now  esta- 
blished as  a  legitimate  Latin  word  by  the  side  of  merx  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  Contracted  variety  of  merx,  for  here  again  we  have  a  simple 
stem,  mer-,  the  analogue  of  our  ware ;  and  a  diminutive  mere-  = 
mer-ec-,  corresponding  to  our  icor-Jc  and  the  Gr.  /ep-y-ov. 

Another  important  advantage  that  results  from  the  doctrine 
of  excrescent  consonants  is  that  it  serves  to  explain  the  passage  of 
labials  and  gutturals  to  dentals.  The  noun  77-oAeyu.os  we  know  for 
some  Greeks  passed  into  the  form  wroXe/Mos ;  and  hence  the  name 
so  familiar  for  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  nroAc/xatos.  This 
name  an  Englishman  commonly  pronounces  as  though  the  initial 
consonant  were  not  there.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  what  is  not  pro- 
nounced is  not  written,  as  Tolommeo  and  Tolomeo.    Nay,  already 
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in  ancient  times  the  same  economy  of  writing  was  at  times 
observed,  as  Tolomaidi  Inscr.  Nap.  3395  (at  Puteoli),  Tolomea, 
Fabrett.  9,  438.     (See  Schucliardt's  '  Vulgar-Latein,'  2,  246). 

Again,  the  passage  from  pLoXvfios  to  our  decapitated  lead  is  ex- 
]  ilained  as  regards  the  /3  and  d  by  the  intermediate  p.o\v(38o<;.  The 
Greek  pafiSos  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  shortened  from  a  form 
fap-afiSos,  itself  a  variety  of  /apa/3-os,  from  /apacro-co  (cf.  6opv(3os, 
as  well  as  Tapaypi  from  rapao-crw)  ;  and  this  1  look  upon  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Latin  vocabulary,  so  far  as  the  first  two  syllables 
are  concerned,  by  uerber  for  uereb-er.  But  pa(38os  drops  its  labial 
in  the  Latin  radius,  E.  rod. 

The  passage  in  this  way  from  a  guttural  to  a  dental  is  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence.  The  adverb  setlus  it  seems  impossible 
to  separate  from  the  forms  secus  and  sequius  of  like  meaning  ;  and 
all  difficulty  both  as  to  the  consonant  and  the  quantity  vanishes, 
if  we  regard  the  first  as  standing  for  sectius.  Otium  (like  negotiant) 
was  undoubtedly  written  with  a  t  rather  than  a  c  ;  and  again  I 
confidently  refer  it  to  the  verb  uocare  '  to  be  disengaged,'  now  so 
well  established  as  the  older  form  of  uacare.  The  quantity  of 
the  vowel  no  longer  constitutes  a  difficulty,  if  we  regard  it  as 
representing  a  theoretic  uoct-ium.  ITAeKw  must  be  one  with  our 
verb  _pZa/,  and  the  intermediate  link  is  seen  in  plecto.  The  Lat. 
lac  appears  as  lait  in  French,  owing  to  the  variety  heard  in 
lact-is,  ya\aKT-os.  Ncg  socmo-to  havo  been  the  oldotjt  form  uf  the 
Latin  negative,  as  in  nee  mancipi ;  while  wo  have  a  dental  in  not, 
but  Chaueer'n  foim  wa\, -tteeh  t,oai  tho  Gorman  io  otill  itivht.  See 
other  examples  of  the  series  c,  ct,  t,  in  the  Essays,  pp.  208-9. 

G  also  yields  its  place  at  times  to  a  d  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
we  find  in  Latin  a  series  of  nouns  in  ag-on,  ig-on,  ug-on,  and 
another  set  ending  in  ed-on,  id-on,  ud-on.  The  former  correspond 
in  character,  and  as  regards  the  consonants  also  in  sound,  with 
our  familiar  suffix  ick-in  (mannikin),  the  G.  ieh-cn  (veiTchen),  and 
the  Gaelic  cur-ach-an  'a  coracle;'  so  that  I  feel  urged  to  give  to 
the  g  a  preference  over  the  d;  and  accordingly  I  find  robigo 
already  in  Tlautus,  but  rubedo  not  before  Firmicus ;  albugo  in 
Pliny,  but  albedo  first  in  Cassiodorus.  In  some  of  the  words 
which  seem  to  give  a  general  preference  to  the  d,  a  reason  perhaps 
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is  found  in  the  possession  of  a  previous  guttural,  as  grau-edon-, 
dulct  il-nn- •  and  even  in  the  large  family  in  it-udon,  as  multit-ndon-, 
the  earlier  form  was  probably  multic-udon-  ;  but  this  is  a  point 
to  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  adjectives. 

The  verbs  rugio  and  rudo,  among  other  uses  being  applied 
alike  to  the  lion,  are  in  all  probability  substantially  one ;  and  if 
so,  I  would  give  priority  to  the  former,  partly  for  the  reasons  just 
given,  and  partly  because  the  kindred  vbb.  /Spu^-w  and  our  own 
bellow  and  hark  all  point  to  a  guttural.  Thus  rud-  would  seem  to 
have  grown  out  of  rugd.  Persius  makes  the  u  of  rudo  long.  So 
rado,  compared  with  our  rake,  suggests  a  form  ragdo ;  and  this 
g  on  consideration  would  be  found  to  derive  support  from  other 
allied  words.  I  have  already  stated  that  Y-qfxrp-qp  probably  passed 
through  a  variety  TS-qfirrrqp,  on  its  way  to  Arjfjirp^p.  The  early 
silence  of  a  g  in  such  a  combination  is  seen  in  the  name  Magdalen, 
as  commonly  pronounced  alike  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
Lugdunum  (Batauorum),  now  Leyden* 

*  See  also  for  other  examples  the  Essay  on  '  Excrescent  Consonants.' 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


DECAPITATED  WORDS. 


So  far,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Gi-ammatical  Figures,  we  have 
been  dealing  with  what  has  no  basis,  or  next  to  no  basis,  in 
reality,  as  'epenthesis'  and  '  paragoge,'  or  with  that  which  to  a 
small  modicum  of  truth  has  appended  a  large  mass  of  error,  as 
'  prosthesis '  and  '  metathesis.'  I  now  proceed  to  the  figures  which 
speak  of  abbreviating  words,  and  these  characterise  the  changes  in 
all  languages.  Among  these  '  aphaeresis,'  or  '  decapitation,'  plays 
perhaps  the  most  important  part,  and  has  not  I  think  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserves.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
instances  of  'pistil  in  Chaucer,  'potecary,  'dropsy,  'liquorice, 
'boutique,  'bus,  and  'van.  A  class  of  words  in  which  this  habit 
has  played  an  active  and  unmistakable  part  is  seen  in  proper 
names  so  maltreated,  as  Sebastian  cut  down  to  Bastion,  Nicole 
to  Cole,  Elizabeth  to  Bet,  etc.,  Alexander  to  Sandy,  thus  leading 
to  the  patronymic  forms  Saunders  and  Saunderson.  But  I  would 
rather  deal  with  whole  classes  of  decapitated  words,  and  the 
diss  which  from  its  extent  claims  our  first  attention  is  that 
which  appears  in  the  formation  of  secondary  words,  especially 
verbs,  followed  by  aphaeresis.  I  take  as  an  example,  to  bead  and 
servo  as  a  memorial  of  the  list,  the  three  verbs,  bell  (G.  bellen), 
bellow,  low. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  such  decapitated  words  com- 
mence with  a  liquid,  esp.  r,  I,  n,  and  this  with  reason,  because 
such  absolute  decapitation  is  commonly  preceded  by  forms  which 
commence  with  two  consonants,  the  original  initial  consonant 
being  fur  a  time  preserved.     Thus  in  the  instance  quoted,  low 
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was  probably  preceded  by  a  now  lost  Vlow.  Indeed  it  is  es- 
pecially in  tbe  neigbbouvbood  of  a  liquid  tbat  tbe  vowel  is  apt 
to  disappear,  and  tbis  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  of  two  initial 
consonants  tbe  second  is  most  frequently  a  liquid. 

The  problem  however,  "  Given  the  decapitated  to  ascend  to 
the  fuller  form,"  seems  to  be  beyond  solution;  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  assimi- 
lated vowels,  in  other  words,  by  the  assumption  that  the  vowel 
of  the  lost  syllable  is  one  with,  or  at  least  akin  to,  the  vowel  in 
the  given  form.  Then  again,  as  to  the  lost  initial  consonant,  if 
there  was  one,  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  been  a  G,  an 
S,  or  a  digamma,  perhaps  a  B. 

a.  I  take  first  those  words  which  have  an  initial  E  :  as, 

'Pe£w  with  epyov  or  rather  Fepyov  beside  it,  one  with  our  work, 
and  so  exhibiting  only  the  root-syllable  in  our  icare. 

ePa7TTGu  (pa<£-)  a  verb  identical  in  meaning  with  L.  sarcio,  whose 
part,  sartus  points  to  a  simple  stem  sar.  Hence  pacp  has  super- 
seded a  form  o-ap-txp,  with  a  suffix  identical  with  that  of 
y(a)p-a(f>w.  2ap-  perh.  =  L.  su-  and  ser-  of  sero,  '  sewing '  and 
'  sowing,'  similar  in  action,  both  leading  to  a  '  series.' 

'Po<pea>,  one  in  meaning  and  no  doubt  in  form,  with  sorbeo,  part. 
sorjjtus.    Hence  it  represents  a  lost  vop-ocp-eo).      Is  arop-  =  L.  sug-  ? 

'Frjyw/ju  =  frango  and  E.  break.  But  these  are  themselves 
secondary  verbs,  the  stem  of  which  is  more  clearly  seen  in 
for-are  and  bore.  Nor  let  the  apparent  difference  of  meaning 
stand  in  the  way,  for  the  E.  phrase  break  of  day  and  the  G.  der 
Tag  bricld  an  imply  piercing  as  much  as  the  Fr.  point  du  jour. 
Compare  too  the  noun  breach,  cto  broach  a  cask,'  and  a  lady's 
brooch.  Thus  frag  of  frango  =  for-a(g)  of  forare.  Again  for  of 
forare  appears  with  a  d  in  place  of  r  in  fod-ere  (cf.  audio  auris, 
and  our  bod-kin  by  the  side  of  bore). 

'Pt7TTw  (p«/>-)  by  the  side  of  the  G.  werfen  suggests  a  fuller 
fep-LTTToy,  from  a  root  =  uer  of  uerto,  so  that  we  seem  here  to  have 
a  reference  to  that  circidar  motion  which  precedes  hurling,  as 
with  the  sling  or  lasso.  Cf.  torqueo  and  indeed  hurl  itself.  Note 
too  the  Lith.  verb  hrypti, '  sich  wenden  ; '  as  also  the  mod.  Gr.  pixi'w> 
the  x  of  which  is  older  perhaps  than  the  <£  of  the  classical  Greek. 
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'Pcco  pcwo/xai,  one  with^MO  (fluctus);  but  hero  again  we  have-  a 
compressed  word,  standing  probably  for  fol-uc-,  tbe  stem  of  which 
is  virtually  seen  in  /undo  (fud),  I,  n  and  d  so  often  interchanging. 

'Peiru>  seems  to  stand  for  fep-eiru,  if  we  may  claim  it  as  akin  to 
L.  uer(e)go  of  like  power. 

'Pawiy>u  with  its  part.  eppwpevos  '  hardened,'  or  as  an  adj. 
1  hardy,'  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  connect  with  Kap  the  base  of 
KpaTos  Kpcrrcpos,  and  so  with  our  hard  hardy,  as  well  as  with  the 
L.  robur.  For  interchange  of  b  and  d  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  r,  cf.  barba  '  beard,'  uerbum  '  word,'  uerber  pafiSos  radius. 

'Prjfjia  referred  with  reason  to  the  Homeric  verb  eipw  '  say,' 
with  its  future  epew.  But  here  we  have  two  consonants  putting 
forward  a  well  supported  claim  on  the  evidence  of  the  L.  sermo 
and  serere  sermones,  and  again  uerbum.  Precisely  the  same  diffi- 
culty arises  with  the  L.  uelum  (for  ueglum)  and  the  G.  segel,  E. 
sail,  which  must  be  varieties  of  the  same  word. 

'Pu£.     See  above,  p.  66. 

Bapio  by  the  side  of  apir-a^w,  orbits,  opepavos,  Sp.  huerfano,  points 
to  an  older  secondary  verb  fap-cnr-. 

B?po,  Ipwoj  and  serpo,  S.  sarp,  all  identical  in  meaning,  havo  in 
the  suffix  ep  or  p,  that  same  diminutival  suffix  which  is  seen 
in  carpo  '  eat  little  by  little,  nibble '  (cf.  xapw,  caro  carnis).  In 
the  S.  sar  or  sri  '  go  '  we  have  the  simple  verb. 

Beor  ratus.  We  havo  here  a  verb  identical  with  E.  reck  and 
its  secondary  reck-on,  so  that  counting  is  the  primary  sense,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Lat.  ratio.  The  Greek  apifyios  (standing 
probably  for  aptyju-os)  supplies  the  lost  vowel,  and  the  W.  careg 
'stone,'  one  with  L.  calc-  (calc-ulus),  gives  us  the  consonant.  The 
connection  of  the  ideas  is  palpable.  Again,  now  that  ratus  may 
well  be  the  participle  of  the  simple  verb  car,  rather  than  of 
(ca)reor,  we  have  an  explanation  of  its  short  penult  and  vowel  a. 

Bingor  'snarl'  stands  by  the  sido  of  Jiirrio,  of  which  Mr  is 
evidently  mimetic,  for  evidence  of  which  we  need  not  go  further 
than  to  the  line  of  Lucilius  : 

"Inritata  canes  quod  homo-quam  planins  elicit." 

Bemus,  older  resmus,  and  ep-co-cr-w  have  their  probable  origin 
in  ucl  of  uello  '  pull.' 
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Edna.  Starting  from  PaTpaxos  I  see  in  the  t  before  p  what  is 
likely  to  vanish,  as  in  patricida,  nutrire,  reduced  to  parriciaa, 
nourrir ;  and  then  by  an  easy  contraction  we  pass  from  /Sapayos 
to  fipaxos,  so  like  our  frog ;  again  from  a  dim.  ftpa^-iva  would  come 
a  L.  (g)rana,  and  through  a  theoretic  (g)ran-ucula  the  Prov. 
granolha,  Fr.  grenouille. 

Bddo,  when  contrasted  with  E.  rake,  and  Gr.  xapao-cro),  etc., 
suggests  an  older  ragdo,  with  an  excrescent  d. 

Bddo  in  like  manner  probably,  grew  out  of  a  fuller  rogdo,  and 
so  is  virtually  one  with  the  Gr.  Tpwyw  of  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  This  rpwyo)  I  am  inclined  to  treat  as  representing  a 
trisyllabic  Kop-wyw,  and  so  akin  to  the  L.  carpo  'nibble,'  to  caro 
and  corpus  '  flesh,'  perhaps  also  to  Kcipw,  the  interchange  of  con- 
sonants immediately  followed  by  r  or  I  being  of  common  occur- 
rence. Thus  the  L.  tremo  stands  for  a  lost  cremo  akin  to  the 
reduplicate  Kapxatpw,  to  adj.  querquera  (febris)  used  of  the  ague, 
to  old  Fr.  cremir  and  mod.  Fr.  craindre.  So  again  rpex-^  may 
well  be  of  the  same  stock  with  L.  curro,  whence  curric-ulum. 

Buo  must  surely  be  one  with  the  Gr.  epvw  '  drag ';  but  this  is 
for  fepvu)  (Kidd's  ed.  of  Dawes's  '  Miscellanea,'  p.  267).  But  IAkw 
also  must  be  of  the  same  family,  and  so  too  uello.  The  familiar 
combination  trahere  ruinam  shows  the  connection  of  ideas.  Lastly 
we  now  see  why  a  short  penult  prevails  in  the  participles  dirutus, 
etc.     Cf.  reor  rdtus,  lino  litus  (pp.  1-S3t-3t34). 

Bes  for  er-es  from  esse.  Cf.  for  form  of  root  eram  ero,  for  suffix 
jid-es,  speci-es,  faci-es  ;  for  meaning  re  as  opposed  to  uerbo,  also 
re  apse,  E.  re-al ;  and  the  Greek  words  er-eos  er-up.os,  which  find 
their  best  explanation  as  derived  from  ei/u  (eo--/u). 

Bupes  I  hold  to  be  one  with  arx,  and  so  again  one  with  W. 
careg,  E.  crag,  rocJc,  etc. 

Bum-ex  'sorrel'  may  well  have  been  cut  down  from  a  lost 
sor-um-ex,  of  which  sor-um  again  may  be  one  with  the  form  sour- 
oclc  (see  p.  68). 

Buber  and  rota  have  been  dealt  with  in  p.  89  and  p.  9. 

Bun  E.  is  represented  by  ym-an  in  A.-Sax.,  by  him  in  Dorset- 
shire, so  that  it  contains  a  suffix  in  what  follows  the  r.  The 
root  then  is  one  with  cur  of  curro. 
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Bow  I  make  one  with  the  Gr.  op-(v)x-os,  and  so  in  root  one 
with  L.  ord-on-,  the  term  being  of  agricultural  origin,  viz.  a 
vine  trench,  with  its  row  of  plants.     Cf.  Horace's 

"  Est  ut  uiro  uir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis." 

Rake,  the  same  word  in  origin  with  our  harroio.  See  rado 
above  as  deduced  from  a  theoretic  ragdo. 

Boll,  a  shortened  form  from  hurl,  and  that  from  whirl.  Compare 
the  Scotch  use  of  hurl-barrow  for  wheelbarrow. 

Beed  and  rush,  by  the  side  of  the  L.  arundo  and  carex,  Dorset 
hursch.  Bed  too  in  the  S.-West  of  England  has  a  more  legiti- 
mate form,  viz.  herd.  In  the  case  of  horse  England  has  the 
advantage  over  the  G.  ross. 

Bope  and  ring  have  been  spoken  of  before. 

6.  Decapitated  words  in  L. 

Aaas  and  L.  lapis.    Cf.  L.  calx  '  stone,'  Gael,  clach  '  a  stone,'  etc. 

Aa£,  AaKTi£a>.     Cf.  L.  calx  and  E.  heel. 

Anr-a,  L.  lino,  S.  limp-dmi  We  have  already  evidence  of  some 
preceding  vowel  in  oAeu^w,  tXatov,  oleum,  oliua,  and  perh.  of  an 
initial  w  in  Fr.  huile.  The  L.  adeps  belongs  to  the  stock,  for 
Probus  admits  the  existence  of  the  variety  alipes,  when  he  con- 
demns it.  Moreover  if  lino  stands  for  el-ino,  the  short  penult 
of  (e'ylitus  is  explained,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  pos-itus 
from  pono,  i.e.  pos-m-o. 

Aouw  '  wash,'  L.  lau-o,  has  so  much  that  is  common  in  mean- 
ing with  7tXw-cd  '  wash '  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated ; 
and  this  tempts  me  to  the  idea  that  the  L.  pluo  and  pluuia  may 
be  related  to  them.     The  root-syllable  then  was  perhaps  pol. 

Aeyw,  L.  loquor,  S.  lap.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  'to 
speak '  is  the  primary  meaning  of  these  words ;  but  when  one's 
thoughts  are  directed  upon  such  phrases  as  \oyov  SiSorai,  Xoyov 
aLTnv,  and  on  the  terms  Aoyi^opcu  '  count,  reckon,'  Aoytor^s,  etc., 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  out  of  view  our  own  word  '  tell,'  which,  in 
spite  of  its  limited  use  in  modern  times,  had  no  doubt  for  its 
earlier  sense  what  we  find  in  Milton's  "  Every  shepherd  tells  his 
tale,"  in  the  term  tellers  as  Ubed  in  divisions  of  the   Uou.se  of 
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Commons,  and  so  on.  The  G.  zohl  speaks  in  the  same  sense. 
On  this  assumption  I  am  led  to  ask  whether  Aeyw  may  not  stand 
for  Ka\-ey-ui  (corresponding  to  the  Litli.  fcaZp-tt),  and  so  be  allied 
to  L.  calx,  calculus,  etc.  ?  This  would  make  the  Gr.  Aoyos  and 
L.  ratio  of  the  same  origin,  and  in  meaning  assuredly  they  have 
much  in  common. 

Aettu  '  peel '  has  precisely  the  meaning,  and  I  may  say  the 
peculiar  meaning,  of  the  L.  glubo,  which  I  have  long  held  to  he 
a  compressed  form  of  an  old  col-ub-o  and  so  akin  to  col-or,  which 
means  '  skin  '  rather  than  '  colour,'  and  so  lias  the  same  suc- 
cessive senses  as  xpws  (f°r  koAws  ?)•  Further,  what  is  now  left 
as  the  root,  viz.  col-,  has  its  legitimate  analogue  in  the  E.  vb. 
'  hull.' 

ArjLs  -tSos  has  two  meanings :  '  booty,  spoil '  (usu.  of  cattle), 
and  (without  any  notion  of  plunder)  '  a  herd  or  flock.'  Now 
this  double  meaning  is  just  what  belongs  to  the  W.  p-ahld, 
which  must  be  one  with,  not  however  borrowed  from,  the  L. 
praeda.  As  the  interchange  of  I  and  r  is  of  the  commonest, 
esp.  in  a  second  consonant,  we  may  safely  infer  that  A-^ts  has 
supplanted  an  older  7rA^ts. 

Ao^os  '  back  of  the  neck,'  esp.  of  draught-cattle,  because  the 
yoke  rests  upon  it.  Kow  the  L.  collum  also  has  properly  the 
same  limited  meaning,  and  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the 
same  connection  ;  and  further  the  Gr.  koXXoxj/  is  translated  as  '  the 
thick  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  oxen.'  Some  such 
form  as  koXX-ox  ought  to  have  represented  the  L.  collum,  but  the 
repetition  of  the  guttural  might  well  bo  avoided  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  labial  it  as  in  koWoi]/,  or  by  the  labial  <£  as  in  the 
theoretic  (ko)A.o<£os.     Collum  is  of  course  one  with  callum. 

Avyos  '  a  willow  twig.'  Can  this  be  other  than  (cro)Auyos,  cor- 
responding to  our  'sallow,'  or  (/o)Avyos  =  our  'willow'? 

Avkos,  generally  admitted  to  be  one  with  our  '  wolf,'  in  other 
words  a  corruption  from  foXvKos  or  possibly  yoAv/<os,  the  root 
yv\  having  been  preserved,  according  to  Fox  Talbot's  reasonable 
theory,  in  the  proper  name  FvXimros,  and  in  A.-S.  geolu,  Sc.  goal, 
and  virtually  in  our  yell-oic.  The  Gr.  aAw7r-€K-  '  the  little  wolf,' 
i.e.  '  fox,'  still  preserved  an  initial  vowel. 
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Luceo,  has.  Our  own  glow  already  gives  us  a  consonant ; 
and  the  W.  gol-eu  '  light,'  supplies  the  very  vowel  which  theory 
would  have  led  us  to. 

Lubet.  Here  uolupe  and  its  derivative  uoluptas  supply  all  that 
we  need  ask  for. 

Luo  '  loosen '  is  one  in  meaning  with  the  fuller  sol-uo ;  and 
similarly,  to  the  L.  laxus  corresponds  pretty  closely  the  E. 
'  .slack.' 

Liber  '  the  hark  of  a  tree '  was  probably  in  the  olden  time 
written  as  luber,  precisely  as  libet,  the  later  form,  superseded  a 
lubet.  This  allowed,  luber  connects  itself  with  glubo  '  peel '  and 
also  with  the  Gr.  \en-uy. 

Liber,  as  connected  with  eAevfepos  and  prob.  one  with  solubilis, 
has  been  already  discussed. 

Lepus  and  Aayws  also  in  the  same  passage. 

Laeuus  has  for  its  S.  analogue  salaiva,  as  I  was  informed  by 
my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Goldstucker. 

Lego  '  take,  choose '  seems  to  claim  kin  with  the  Scotch  icale 
'  choose,'  G.  icald-en,  etc. ;  and  I  think  we  have  this  verb  vir- 
tually in  alpeo)  with  its  aorist  eiAov. 

Lugeo.     Cf.  oAoAr£w,  and  oSvpo/xai. 

Latus  '  borne.'  Of  course  for  flatus  and  so  from  tol  of  tollo. 
Cf.  TXrjTOS,  roXfxrj,  TaAas. 

Latus  '  broad.'     Cf.  TrXa-rv?,  as  also  pando,  palma,  planus. 

Ldna,  for  uellana?  from  uello.  Cf.  uellus,  E.  wool  and 
flannel. 

Labor.     Cf.  E.  slip  and  E.  glide. 

Labor  I  place  alongside  of  the  G.  arbeit,  Pol.  rabota,  of  like 
meaning,  and  so  ask  myself  whether  an  older  form  may  not 
have  been  arab-or.  This  reminds  me  of  the  L.  arab-ilis,  and  so 
brings  me  to  a  special  form  of  labour,  but  that  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others  in  the  first  passage  from  the  nomad 
life.  Then  again  I  call  to  mind  that  in  French  the  very 
words  labourer,  laboureur,  labour  age.  are  exclusively  used  of  agri- 
cultural labour ;  and  so  the  W.  llafur  =  '  labour,  tillage,  corn.' 
;•?'>  too  our  verb  earn,  i.e.  'gain  by  labour,'  seems  to  be  a 
secondary  form  of  the  old  vb.  car  '  plough.'     For  the  assumed 
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change  of  r  with  I,  cf.  Alaharches  the  Eoman  substitute  for 
Arabarches. 

Lac  lactis.     Cf.  yaAa  yaXaKTos,  and  perhaps  milk. 

Lark.     As  Lat.  d  often  represented  an  r,  as  in  caduceus,  audio, 

fodio,  ad,  apud ;  and  as  the  Lat.  a-nouns  once  ended  in  c,  alauda 

=  alauerac,  =  Scotch  laverock,  Lancash.  lavrock  and  larrock,  =  lark. 

Hence  al-  '  raise '  is  prob.  the  root,  the  name  referring  to  the 

soaring  habit  of  the  bird. 

Laugh,,  G.  lacJieln.  Compare  ycA-aw,  the  theme  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  ye\ay-,  whence  the  Dor.  fut.  yeXafw,  and  the  form 
of  the  adj.  ye\acr-ip.os  is  quite  consistent  with  this  theory.  Even 
the  sb.  yeAws  -wtos  points  I  think  to  a  crude  form  yeAo/cr- 
corresponding  to  the  G.  (ge)lacht-er  and  E.  laughter.  The 
simple  stem  may  possibly  exist  in  the  verb  yell,  as  used  in 
old  Scotch  writing  of  '  laughter,'  with  a  derivative  yelloch-in, 
lit.  'screaming.' 

Leaf,  ultimately  connected  with  the  L.  folium  and  G.  blatt, 
E.  blade.  //n 

For  leap,  see  p.  88  ;  lead,  p.  117 ;  low,  the  vb.,  p.  i30. 

c.  Decapitated  words  in  N. 

Nairu,  '  mustard,'  with  a  fuller  aivrprv,  perh.  from  aivopai 
'  hurt.' 

Nawo  (yacrcrw  ?)  '  cause  to  dwell  in,  settle '  I  would  derive  from 
cv  '  in,'  as  =  ev-acrcrw.  So  too  vaos  '  dwelling,  temple,'  comparing 
O.  N.  inni,  A.-S.  inn  '  domus,'  A.-S.  innung  '  abode,'  for  our  limita- 
tion of  inn  is  modern.  Again,  vefj.a>,  for  eve/xw,  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, so  that  vefj-erai  as  refl.  =  '  inhabit ' ;  as  pass.  '  be  inhabited.' 
At  the  first  allotment  then  vc/xw  would  mean  '  distribute '  (land)  ; 
and  then  this  would  be  generalized.  For  suffix  e/x,  cf.  ^p-e^w, 
Tp-€ftw,  8p-€fiw  of  Spap.ov.     I  include  rao-o-to  '  put  in,'  then  '  stuff.' 

For  veos,  see  Essays,  pp.  66,  72;  vrjo-aa,  p.  71. 

Nurus  '  daughter-in-law '  I  believe  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
lost  gnurus,  i.  e.,  gon-urus,  corresponding  to  gener  '  a  son-in-law,' 
much  as  socrus  does  to  socer.  Gener  of  course  =  yap.(3po<;,  and  so 
akin  to  ya/xew.  That  something  has  been  lost  before  the  n  of 
nurus  is  proved  by  the  S.  snuca,  A-Sax.  snoru,  and  old  G.  schnur. 
(See  L.  and  S.  voc.  vuos.) 
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Necto,  neeesse,  etc.,  on  the  evidence  of  avayK-q,  have  lost  at  least 
an  initial  vowel.     Onr  knit  pleads  for  a  guttural  in  addition. 

Nota  is  akin  to,  but  not  deduced  from,  nosco.  It  comes  rather 
from  the  simpler  stem  gon  of  g(o)n-08co,  and  so  stands  for  gonota 
or  gnota,  with  a  suffix  like  that  of  (Storr].     Cf.  ovoto£co  '  brand.' 

Nosco,  nascor,  nitor,  have  been  dealt  with  above.  So  also  nebula, 
nubes.     For  nuo  veuw,  nox  w£,  etc.,  see  Essays  (pp.  68,  69). 

d.  Decapitated  words  in  M. 

Malm  is  a  corruption  of  a  lost  am-alus,  the  suffix  of  which  is 
also  seen  in  p.ey-aXr),  d.7r-aA.os,  6p-aAos,  etc.,  and  the  root  akin  to 
the  Gaelic  amh  '  bad,'  and  to  the  so-called  negative  prefix,  in 
Gr.  av,  in  Lat.  in,  in  E.  un,  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  am;  a  particle 
for  which  I  have  claimed  the  notion  of  '  male '  in  my  sixth  Essay  ; 
and  to  what  is  there  said  let  me  add  the  Amsancti  ualles  of  Virgil, 
with  its  '  pestiferae  fauces '  and  temple  to  Mephitis.  Hence  the 
old  Prov.  Span,  and  Port,  av-ol  '  bad ';  akin  to  which  are  our  own 
« '-//,  G.  iib-el. 

Malum  'apple'  must  have  replaced  an  older  amalum,  as  its  W. 
analogue  is  aval,  E.  apple. 

Mingo  seems  to  have  lost  an  initial  vowel,  as  the  Gr.  is  o/ux<i>. 

Meto,  cf.  ap.au> ;   melior,  cf.  ap.eivo)v ;  p.01  p.e,  cf.  ep.ee  ep.e. 

To  this  head  belong  the  forms  which  appear  now  with,  now 
without  an  initial  a,  as  mulgeo  a/AtXyw;  /aepSw  and  fxepyw,  forms 
which  grammarians  place  alongside  of  a/xepSw,  ayucpyw.  Afiavpos 
and  fxavpos  are  well  authenticated  examples ;  and  here  we  have 
perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  fuller  variety,  as  coming  from  ap. 
(see  malus,  above)  =  male  and  opa<i>. 

Again  the  cr  may  be  original  in  the  pairs  of  words,  /xapayBos 
oyiapa-ySos,  /lapacrcra)  crp..,  p.rjpiv£  oyx.,  ptKpos  crp.,  /uAa£  o-p..,  p.oyepo<; 
crp..,  p.v$wv  ap..,  p.vpatva  <r/a.,  p.vppa  o-p.vpva,  payeA.77  crp..,  pa>Si£  ap.. 
But  as  regards  the  verbs  I  must  hesitate,  inasmuch  as  to  them 
a  preposition  may  have  been  prefixed,  viz.,  o~vv,  cut  down  first  to 
av,  and  then  to  a  mere  a.  I  say  this  after  noticing  that  the 
Bohemian*  vocabulary  has  a  preposition  se  '  with,'  often  shortened 
to  a  mere  a,  both  before  nouns  and  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  as  hofeti 
'  brennen,'  shofeti  'verbrennen'  (Dobrowsky,  Gr.  p.  139);  and 

*  So  too  the  old  Slavic  (Dobrowsky's  Inst.  p.  408). 
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such  employment  of  the  preposition  agrees  with  the  rise  of  its 
Latin  representative  con  in  confugio,  contundo,  as  conveying  in- 
tensity. Nay,  we  too  have  examples  in  keeping  with  this,  as 
smelt  (iron),  but  melt  (butter),  smash  (a  train),  but  mash  (potatoes). 

e.  Decapitated  words  with  other  initial  letters. 

Keivos  with  ckcivos,  OeXoi  with  eOeXw,  oro/xa  for  ooro/xa  (Essays, 
p.  213). 

Anas  by  the  side  of  Fr.  cane,  see  f  p.  7V437  ;  aper  K<nrpo<; ;  anser 
Xqv,  G.  gans,  E.  goose,  gander,  S.  hansa ;  amo  S.  lcam ;  arx,  calc-, 
W.  car  eg,  E.  crag,  rock,  cf.  (7amcA:-on-Suir,  C.  -Fergus,  see  above ; 
aer  a-qp,  caerulus  and  caelum  '  air ;'  aro  yap-acro-co,  G.  gr-ab-en  ;  Ir. 
athair  for  haihair  =  pater ;  ubi  unde  id  uter,  etc.,  for  cubi  cunde 
cut,  etc.     Cf.  E.  what,  which,  etc.,  for  older  quwhat,  quichillc. 

Smo  and  sero  probably  l'epresent  lost  forms,  es-ino,  es-ero  '  cause 
to  be,'  '  put ;'  which  would  account  for  the  short  penults  of  situs 
and  satus.  That  the  notion  of  '  putting '  originally  belonged  to 
these  words  is  shown  for  the  first  by  desino  '  put  down '  and  the 
sb.  situs,  for  the  second  by  the  verbs  desero  '  put  down,'  '  abandon,' 
exsero  '  put  out,'  insero  '  put  in.'  The  syllables  in  and  er  being 
suffixes,  form  no  part  of  the  perf.  ind.  or  perf.  part.  Cf.  pono 
(for  pos-ino),  posui,  positus. 

For  per  post  and  pomnm,  as  representing  super,  and  lost  forms, 
op-os,  op-om-um,  see  Essays,  pp.  109,  117,  147. 

/.  General  Eemarks. 

The  doubling  of  the  liquids  in  Greek  words,  as  eppairTov, 
tppa<f>a,  eWnrev,  e/xfj.a$€v,  eweov  (Buttmann,  Gr.  §  33,  Anm.  3  and  4), 
as  also  in  compound  nouns,  A.i0i/ppivos,  seems  to  admit  of  its  best 
explanation  on  the  theory  that  the  lost  consonant  was  assimilated 
to  the  following  liquid.  So  too  raXavpivos  is  treated  as  repre- 
senting TaXas  ptvos. 

The  initial  diphthong  of  £tA.7/^>a  eiA^a  eiprjKa  dp-aprai,  followed 
in  each  by  a  liquid,  seems  to  point  to  some  contraction.  In  the 
case  of  uprjKa,  the  loss  of  a  a  is  suggested  by  the  L.  sermo  and  the 
phrase  serere  sermonem  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  aspirated  '.Ifxaprat 
with  the  aspirated  lo-Tzop.r}v  from  a  stem  aex  =  seq  of  sequor,  leads 
to  the  conjecture  that  an  earlier  form  was  0-eo-ep.aprai,  so  that  p*i- 
pop.ai  would  stand  for  cre/A-cipo/xai,  with  a  suffix  like  that  of  (.y-upoi. 
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Again  the  temporal  augment  in  rjSwafirjv  rjfiovXofAtjv  seems  to 
imply  that  the  older  forms  of  the  verbs  were  eS-wafxai,  efiov\o/j.ai ; 
cf.  OeXoi,  edeXoi.  ,  , 

Of  course  the  lengthening  of  a  final  short  syllable  in  Homer 
before  words  beginning  with  a  liquid  supports  what  has  been 
here  said ;  and  above  all  the  fact  that  in  several  languages  words 
with  an  initial  r  are  unknown.  Then  in  Greek  such  words  have 
at  least  an  aspirate  ;  and  the  habit  of  representing  these  in  another 
language,  as  Ehodus  for  'PoSos,  though  not  to  be  defended  in 
reason,  has  its  parallel  in  our  own  ivlio,  what,  whole,  etc.,  where 
we  should  rather  have  written  hico,  hcai,  etc.,  as  indeed  Elphin- 
stone,  in  his  translation  of  Martial,  had  the  courage  to  do,  and  as 
was  the  habit  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  hracca  '  back  of  the  neck,' 
'scrag';  hrsemn  'raven,'  h'eaji-an  'run  or  leap,'  hlsene  'lean,' 
hnig-an  'bow  down'  (cf.  vaico),  hnecra  'neck.'  Schmidt  again 
in  his  Grammar  tells  us  (p.  10),  "Die  Mongolische  Sprache  hat 
kein  einziges  mit  einem  r  anfangendes  Wort,"  We  also  write 
indeed,  but  fail  to  utter,  the  initial  consonants  of  wring,  wrist, 
know,  knave. 

Throughout  the  argument  of  this  chapter  it  should  be  observed 
that  what  has  been  suggested  is  supported  b}'  the  fact  that  the 
assumed  root  syllable  is  followed,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part, 
by  a  well  established  suffix,  as  for  instance  in  the  series  bell  (as 
a  bull),  bell-ow,  Vow. 

Still  a  counter-theory  has  been  set  up,  viz.  that  the  fuller 
words  arc  in  fact  compounded  with  prepositions.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  familiar  prefix  in  the  shape  be,  as  in  besmear,  be-gin, 
be-reave ;  but  this  prefix  is  I  believe  always  unaccented,  ami  so 
differs  from  our  verb  bellow.  Further,  1  should  like  to  hear 
what  preposition  is  to  be  proposed  for  o-ivyirv  '  mustard,' 
yaAa  '  milk,'  calx  '  a  stone.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CRASIS,  SYNCOPE,  AND  SYNALOEPHE. 

The  compression  of  the  interior  of  a  word,  whether  involving  the 
loss  of  consonants  or  vowels  or  both,  is  common  to  all  languages. 
Thus  in  Greek  we  have  the  succession  of  forms,  fia^crao^ai, 
Ha^ea-ofMai,  yuayeo/Aai,  /u.a^ov/i.ai.  Again,  Mea  domina  has  passed 
through  the  series  of  changes,  Madonna,  Madame,  Madam,  Maam, 
Mum,  and  in  one  of  Dickens's  characters  Mim ;  nay,  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  nasal  in  the  colloquial  answer,  Yes-m.  Then  eXerjfxo- 
crw-q,  already  cut  down  from  six  to  two  syllables  in  the  Fr,  aumone, 
and  A,-Sax.  selmesse,  is  still  further  reduced  in  E.  alms,  in  which 
too  the  I  is  silent.  And  within  the  limits  of  our  own  language 
we  have  forecastle,  sacristan,  and  boatswain  brought  down  in  speech, 
if  not  in  writing,  to  foxel,  sexton,  bosen. 

As  the  compression  of  vowels  is  for  the  most  part  treated  with 
all  correctness  elsewhere,  I  propose  to  limit  my  remarks  here  to 
the  consonants  and  liquids. 

G.  That  a  Latin  g  was  sometimes  silent  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  words  of  Priscian,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  '  De 
Accentibus'  (2,  523,  11  K.) :  "hie  uigil  huius  uigilis  quod 
uidetur  per  syncopam  proferri ;"  confirmed  as  this  is  by  the 
Ital.  vegliare,  Fr.  veiller,  and  E.  revel.  Thus  in  Ter.  Eun.  2,  2,  47, 
we  obtain  what  is  musical  for  an  English  ear :  "  Ne  sursum  deor- 
sum  (  =  jorsum)  cursites,  neue  usque  ad  lucem  uigiles."  The  loss 
of  a  g  in  mauolo  and  malo  for  mage-uolo,  and  in  maior  for  magior, 
is  allowed  on  all  hands ;  and  hence  when  I  find  magistrahts 
demanding  some  shortened  pronunciation  in  Latin  comedy,  as 
PI.  Rud,  2,  5,  20,  "  Magistratus  siquis  me  hanc  habere  uiderit" 
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(add  True.  4,  2,  48;  Pers.  1,  2,  76;  Amph.  pr.  74;  Caecil.  Ribb. ; 
Ter.  Eun.  pr.  22),  I  hold  that  it  is  safer  to  treat  it  as  a  trisyl- 
labio  maistratus,  backed  as  this  is  by  the  It.  maestrato,  Fr.  maistre, 
eto.,  than  to  follow  Dr.  "Wagner's  BUggestion  (Aul.  pr.  50)  that 
the  i  of  magistratua  was  merely  shortened.  Those  nouns  which 
in  the  simpler  form  have  a  long  vowel  before  an  /,  with  diminu- 
tives in  -xillus,  -a,  -urn,  have  no  doubt  lost  a  guttural,  as  talm, 
palus,  ala,  uelum;  and  in  fact  it  seems  likely  that  three  of  these 
have  affinity  with  aa-rpayaXos,  pango,  and  the  G.  segel,  E.  sail. 

D.  An  instance  of  a  silent  d  is  I  believe  to  be  found  in  the 
occasional  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  modo  in  Latin  comedy, 
as  in  Ter.  Andr.  5,  3, 11,  "  Me  miserum  !  LTem,  modone  id  demnm 
sensti  Pamphile?"  And  here,  notwithstanding  the  dissent  of 
Dr.  "Wagner  (ib.  p.  22),  I  find  some  confirmation  in  the  fact, 
that  mo  was  used  as  a  short  symbol  for  modo  by  the  Romans 
(see  Lachmann's  index  siglarum  attached  to  his  Gaius,  with 
a  reference  to  the  grammarians  Magno  and  Papias) ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  compound  quomodo,  .already  a  dactyl  in 
Horace,  has  assumed  in  the  Romance  languages  the  forms,  como, 
oome,  oomme.  Quidem  is  another  particle  for  which  I  claim  a 
silent  d;  and  this  not  merely  in  the  old  drama,  but  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  the  writers  of  the  most  approved  period. 
First  of  all,  enclitics  like  modo  and  quidem  arc  in  their  nature 
liable  to  indistinct  utterance  ;  and  in  the  present  case  we  have 
the  analogous  ease  of  itidem  cut  down  to  item,  which  at  once 
suggests  a  shortened  sound  like  quern,  of  which  the  final  m  counts 
for  little  ;  and  by  a  happy  accident  the  legal  language  had  already 
the  written  form  quandoque  for  quandoquidem,  as  in  Liv.  9,  10,  9  : 
"  Quandoque  hisce  homines  iniussu  popnli  Romani  .  .  .  spopon- 
denmt,  ob  earn  rem  .  .  .  ."  So  Cicero  (Caecin.  54)  :  "  Actio  est  in 
auctorem  praesentem  his  uerbis,  Quandoque  te  in  hire  conspicio  ;" 
and  again,  in  joking  imitation  of  legal  language  (Verr.  2,  3, 187)  : 
'l  Quandoque  tu  nulla  in  turpitudino  defuisti  .  .  .  ."  Again  wo 
are  told  that  although  si  in  itself  is  always  long,  although  quando 
has  often  a  long  o,  and  always  in  quandoque,  and  although  equi- 
dem  grew  out  of  ego  quid  m,  and  further  although  this  very  object 
ol  affixing  quidem  to  other  words  is  to  throw  an  emphasis  on 

k  2 
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those  words,  yet  for  once  it  has  the  strange  effect  of  changing  a 
long  syllable  to  a  short  one,  so  that  according  to  the  usual  doc- 
trine we  have  short  vowels  in  siquidem,  quandoquidem,  equidem. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  monosyllabic  pronunciation  gives  us 
sl-qu'em,  quando-qu'em,  e-qu'em.  Then  as  a  final  m  in  Latin  ac- 
cording to  Quintilian  '  obscuratur,'  as  in  quandoque  for  quando- 
quidem, I  would  cut  down  quidem  first  to  quem  and  then  to  que  ; 
and  again  if  the  u  in  such  forms  was  silent,  as  it  is  in  French, 
and  must  have  been  I  think  in  aqua,  neque,  loquor,  we  come  to  a 
sound  he,  i.  e.  all  but  one  with  the  Gr.  ye,  the  very  particle  which 
in  power  represents  quidem,  so  that  si-quidem  as  si-Ice  =  ci-ye ;  and 
equidem  as  eghe  =  eyw-ye.  I  have  said  that  an  abbreviated  pro- 
nunciation of  quidem  is  commonly  demanded  by  the  metres  of 
Latin  comedy,  and  few  words  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
This  is  stated  again  and  again  by  Bentley  and  others,  who  seem 
to  be  satisfied  by  making  a  pyrrhic  of  it,  simply  dropping  the 
m  ;  while  Eitschl  (proll.  140  and  143)  and  Bergk  (see  Wagner's 
Aul.  pr.  31)  with  more  courage  make  it  a  monosyllable.  1  may 
add  that  the  text  of  Persius  escapes  a  solecism  without  damage 
to  his  metre  if  in  Sat.  1,  110  we  read,  "  Litera.  Per  me  quidem 
[not  equidem]  sint  omnia  protinus  alba."  It  is  true  that  in 
5,45  equidem  stands  in  connection  with  dubites  ;  but  here  also  we 
have  a  solecism  which  needs  correction,  viz.  non  dubites  for  ne 
dubites,  so  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote,  "  Non 
equidem  hoc  dubitem  [or  dubito]  amborum  foedere  certo  Con- 
sentire  dies ;"  which  gives  a  satisfactory  meaning ;  and  the 
hiatus  in  this  part  of  the  verse,  with  a  break  in  the  ideas,  has 
nothing  that  should  offend.*  Edepol  and  epol  are  in  substance 
the  same  word,  the  shorter  form  growing  out  of  the  longer  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  d;  and  in  oaths  such  shortening  was  habitual. 
When  such  forms  as  quadrupedem  (Plant.  As.  3,  3,  118),  quadru- 
pedanti  (Capt.  4,  2,  34),  quadrupulator  (Pers.  1,  2,  18;  add  Stic. 
3,  1,  4),  quadruplicem  (Cure.  5,  2,  21),  call  for  abbreviation  in 
comic  verse,  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  take  a   hint  from   the 

*  This  argument  was  given  by  me  in  the  '  Journal  of  Education '  of 
the  U.  K.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  in  the  autumn  of  1831 ;  and  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  '  Varronianus.' 
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L.  quartus,  Fr.  careme  =  quadragesima,  quarante  =  quadraginta,  our 
four  from  fidvor,  and  read  the  words  as  carpedem,  earpedanti, 
carpulator,  carplicem.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  loss  of  a  c 
before  t,  in  uiretum  for  uirectum,  and  in  nitor  for  nictor.  Mitus  and 
rite  are  other  examples,  as  also  setius.  In  accordance  with  what 
I  say  of  quadrupedem,  etc.,  so  too,  as  regards  sacruficiis  and 
8acrufico,  I  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  comic  metres  (Plant. 
Most.  1,  3,  84;  Epid.  2,  1,  7;  Amph.  4,  2,  14;  Stic.  1,  3,  1)7; 
Poen.  1,  2,  3;  and  Ter.  Th.  4,  4,  21)  by  dropping  the  c  and  «, 
again  following  the  analogy  of  the  Fr.  serment  from  sacramentum ; 
and  on  the  like  ground  I  habitually  read  lacruma  in  the  same 
writers  as  la'rma. 

T.  In  parricida  for  patricida  we  see  already  that  change  which 
led  to  the  Fr.  pere  from  pater  ;  and  here  again  when  pater  appears 
in  Latin  comedy,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  need  a  shortened  pro- 
nunciation (Most.  2,  2,  35;  Trin.  2,  1,  31  ;  Ter.  Ph.  4,  2,  11),  it 
Beems  simpler  to  drop  the  t  than  to  drop  the  r,  as  Dr.  Wagner 
proposes  ( Aul.  pr.  33).  Of  course  mater  and  frater,  with  1  lit  i i 
loDg  penults,  were  better  able  for  a  time  to  resist  such  com- 
pre8sion,  so  that  Eitschl's  contention  (Proll.  155)  has  I  think 
little  weight. 

B,  P.  As  a  6  is  proved  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  datival  suffix 
by  the  preserved  forms  aibi,  tibi,  and  what  were  in  origin  datives, 
ibi,  uhi,  alibi,  we  may  safely  assume  that  mv.sai  (aft.  musae),  naui, 
patri,  gradui,  rei,  have  lost  a  b  ;  and  even  in  the  o-declension  the 
two  forms  seruo  and  nidli  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that 
the  older  forms  ended  in  oi,  so  that  here  too  the  i  has  superseded 
a  form  bi.  In  the  pi.  the  b  has  been  preserved  in  most  de- 
clensions ;  while  even  in  the  first  and  second  we  find  equabus,  etc., 
ihn.Jnis,  and  ambdbus.  But  all  question  is  set  at  rest  when  we  have 
before  us  co-exiting  forms,  qnls  and  quibus,  aliqu'is  and  aliquibuB. 
From  asporto,  ostendo,  smtullo,  etc.,  a  b,  or  perhaps  a  p,  has  clearly 
vanished.  Already  in  ihe  reign  of  Theodosius  we  find  the  point 
reached  at  which  the  French  verb  forms  its  futures  by  adding  a 
corrupted  present  of  habeo  to  an  infinitive.  Hence  we  may  have 
the  less  scruple  to  accept  a  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  habent, 
like  the  Fr.  out;  oihabes,  like  Fr.  as,  as  in  PI.  Ps.  1,  2,  28,  "Tibi 
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praecipio,  ut  niteant  aedes :  Mbes  quod  facias :  propera,  abi  intro ;" 
Trin.  4,  2,  122,  "  Vel  trecentis.  Haben  tu  id  auruni  quod  ac- 
cepisti  a  Charruide  ?"  ;  Ter.  Eun.  2,  3,  93,  "  Habent  despicatam 
et  quae  nos  semper  omnibus  cruciant  modis."  Some  would  make 
habent  here  a  pyrrhic.  When  oblique  cases  of  duplex  occur  in 
Plautus  or  Terence,  I  am  inclined  to  give  them  a  compressed 
utterance,  dropping  the  middle  vowel,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  p.     Compare  what  was  said  of  lacruma,  etc. 

M.  Tarn,  as  used  for  tamen,  is  especially  mentioned  by  Festus 
(p.  360,  b.  5),  with  examples  from  Ennius  and  Titinius,  which 
Corssen  would  set  aside  as  without  value,  but  which  to  me  seem 
trustworthy,  especially  as  tamen  is  assuredly  often  contracted  in 
some  way  (Plaut.  Glor.  4,  8,  45 ;  Stic.  5,  3,  6 ;  Pseud.  4,  17,  86 ; 
Pers.  1,  3,  39;  3,  1,  34;  and  Ter.  Eun.  5,  2,  50;  Hec.  5,  4,  34; 
Ad.  1,  2,  65).  But  it  is  enough  to  look  at  tandem,  which  by  its 
meaning  must  come  from  tamen-dem.  Whether  tarn-etsi  or  tamet-si 
be  the  right  division  may  be  disputed.  Qmpfenbach  indeed 
always  writes  tarn  etsi,  so  that  tarn  may  suffer  elision.  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  division  which  treats  tamet  as  the  first 
element,  as  I  hold  ta-men  itself  to  represent  an  older  ta-met 
'  with  (all)  this,'  '  withal,'  the  met  =  //.era  and  Germ.  mil.  But 
even  then  tametsi  itself  is  habitually  a  disyllabic  word  =  ta'tsi. 
(PI.  Glor.  3,  1,  149;  Ps.  1,  5,  56;  Stic.  1,  3,  51 ;  Aul.  4,  10,  38; 
Capt.  2,  2,  71 ;  Cure.  2,  2,  9 ;  4,  2,  18;  as  also  in  Ter.)  The 
adjective  sestertius  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  contracted  form 
of  semis-tertius  '  half-the-third,'  and  so,  like  the  G.  andert-halb, 
/iVwell  fitted  to  denote  the  mixed  fraction  2\ ;  and  the  contraction 
is  just  what  was  likely  to  have  occurred  in  a  word  of  this  class. 
Indeed  we  have  a  precisely  similar  contraction  in  the  O.  Frisian 
other  half  cut  down  to  or-half  (compare  our  own  or  =  the  G. 
oder).  Sesquis  again,  signifying  1£,  we  may  .safely  assume  to 
have  been  compressed  from  semis-sequis,  where  sequis  is  that  lost 
adjective  of  which  sequius  is  the  neuter  comparative,  while  setius 
(i.  e.  sectius)  is  another  variety  of  the  same. 

N.  Festra,  as  a  variety  of  fenestra,  is  given  by  Festus  (p.  91); 
and  so  we  should  read,  without  altering  what  is  written,  in 
Plautus  (Paid.  1,  1,  6),  "  Inliistriores  fecit  feuestrasque  indidit " 
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(add  Cas.  1,44;  Glor.  2,  4,  26).  A  similar  shortening  of  pro- 
nunciation of  ministerium,  ministro,  etc.,  re-establishes  harmony 
iu  Ps.  3,  1,  C ;  St.  5,  4,  7 ;  Epid.  3,  3,  37  ;  for  few  I  think  will 
accept  the  doctrine  that  the  penult  of  fenestra  and  ministro  could 
be  a  short  syllable.  Indeed  the  Fr.  fenetre  should  have  pre- 
vented this ;  and  as  regards  the  other  words,  the  Oscan  mistreis, 
to  which  Dr.  "Wagner  refers,  and  the  Fr.  mestier,  aft.  metier, 
together  with  our  E.  mystery  in  the  sense  of  trade,  all  speak  in 
favour  of  a  silent  n.  Of  n  as  silent  before  8  mention  has  already 
been  made.  Let  me  add  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  Cle- 
donius  (76,  9  K.)  when  he  tells  us  that  tbe  first  syllable  of  insula 
'  pruducitur '  and  '  circumflexum  accipit.'  But  the  same  was  the 
case  at  times  wben  it  was  followed  by/ or  v.  This  no  doubt  is 
meant  by  Diomedes,  when  he  speaks  of  '  o  producta '  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (433, 15  K),  "  conpraepositio  complexa/uel  ssubiunctas 
litteras  producta  o  pronuntiabitur,  /,  ut  confido  confero  .  .  ,  s  ut 
consulo  . . .  consul."  Hence  cos  as  the  abbreviation  of  consul ;  for  in 
abbreviating  a  word  it  was  but  natural  to  drop  above  all  a  silent 
letter.  The  same  writer,  speaking  of  both  in  and  con,  makes  the 
same  statement  elsewhere  (400,  2),  giving  as  examples  insula,  in- 
fula,  etc. ;  and  here  the  Fr.  isle  follows  suit.  In  the  same  way 
l'lautus  gives  to  a  play  the  title  Mostellaria  from  monstrum. 
So  too  Confluentes  as  the  name  of  a  town  became  Coblentz ;  and 
conpentio  appears  as  covcntio  already  in  the  Bacanalian  inscription 
before  it  passed  into  the  shorter  contio,  still  ridiculously  written 
as  concio  in  many  editions ;  while  conuentus  passed  into  French 
as  convent,  and  into  English  as  Covent  (-Garden). 

F-consonans.  The  cases  of  prouidentia  reduced  to  prudentia, 
of  dines  reduced  to  dis  in  Terence,  and  diuitiae  so  frequently  doing 
duty  as  a  cretic  in  the  comedians,  with  ditior  ditissimus  employed 
as  the  only  forms,  and  again  iunior  in  place  of  iuuenior,  should 
I  think  have  deterred  recent  prosodians  from  treating  iuuen- 
tnte,  etc.,  as  quadrisyllabic  words  with  a  short  antepenult  in 
Flautus  (Most.  1,  1,  29),  "Quo  nemo  adacque  iuuentute  ex  omni 
Attica"  (add  Ps.  1,  2,  68;  Cure.  1,  1,  38;  Capt.  1,  1,  19).  So 
auonculus  becomes  in  sound  for  Tlautus  a  trisyllable  in  (Aid. 
4,  10,  48)   "  Genere  quo   sim  guatus,  hie  niihi  est  Megadorus 
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auunculus ;"  (add  4,  7,  3 ;  4,  10,  52) ;  and  hence  the  modern 
oncle  and  uncle.  Obliuiscor  read  as  obli'scor  in  Grlor.  448,  49,  and 
Capt.  5,  3,  8,  prepares  us  for  the  part,  oblltus;  and  Cicero's 
story  about  the  identity  of  the  sound  of  Cauneas  with  caue  ne  eas 
in  like  manner  accounts  for  the  shortened  pronunciation  of 
cauillatio,  etc.,  in  Plaut.  Stic.  1,  3,  75 ;  True.  3,  2,  15,  17,  and  18. 
Ritschl  in  his  Prolegomena  has  noticed  the  monosyllabic  sound 
of  several  words,  as  boues,  duem.,  etc.,  as  Bentley  had  done  in  the 
case  of  novus  and  leuis.  But  while  a  v  was  often  silent,  it  ceased 
in  some  instances  to  be  written,  and  so  obscured  the  derivation. 
Thus  I  think  it  possible  that  conari  may  have  originated  in 
a  lost  co-uin-ari,  the  uin  being  one  with  the  Gr.  Far-  (nom.  is), 
'  a  sin-ew,'  which  however  appears  in  Lat.  as  ids,  uir-es,  etc. 

L.  The  disappearance  of  I  in  the  conjugation  of  volo,  as  in  uis 
(for  uois,  uolis),  and  inuitus  for  inuolitus  (cf.  for  form  miseritus, 
fiertaesus,  solitus),  as  also  in  Fr.  veux,  veut,  voudrai,  and  E.  would 
with  its  silent  /,  seem  to  explain  the  abbreviated  sound  of 
voluntas  and  uoluptas  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  in  PI.  Ps.  1,  5, 
123,  "  Tua  uoluntate  ?  Lis  bonum  orat  Pseudulus;"  St.  1,  2,  2, 
"  Nee  uoluntate  id  facere  meminit  .  .  .  " ;  Trin.  5,  2,  42,  "  Si  id 
mea  uoluntate  factumst . . .  " ;  Ter.  Haut.  5,  4,  2,  "  Fuerim  dictus 
filius  tuos  uostra  uoluntate:  obsecro ;"  and  again,  PI.  Most.  1, 
3,  92,  "  Ornata  ut  sim,  quom  hue  adueniat  Philolaches  uoluptas 
mea;"  add  1,  3,  136;  Merc.  3,  2,  5,  "Voluptate  uino  amore  de- 
lectauero;"  add  Ps.  1,  1,  67  ;  5,  1,  12,  and  34  ;  St.  5,  2,  9;  4,  1, 
27  ;  etc.  Then  in  Ter.  Haut.  1,  1,  97,  "Nee  mihi  fas  esse  Tso 
Bemb.]  ulla  me  uoluptate  hie  frui;"  add  Andr.  5,  4,  41 ;  5,  5,  4; 
Haut.  1,  1,  19;  1,  2,  10.  Yet  it  is  proposed  by  others  in  such 
lines  to  treat  the  penult  of  uoluntas  and  uoluptas  as  short  syllables 
(Wagner's  Aul.  pr.  pp.  44  and  49).  As  the  Lat.  particle  aut  is 
undoubtedly  shortened  from  alterum,  we  have  already  an  instance 
of  a  silent  I  after  a,  with  a  strengthening  of  the  vowel,  which  is  so 
common  in  Fr.,  as  alius  haut,  aux  for  a  les,  Auxois  for  Alesiensis 
Cf.  too  our  calf,  calm,  talk,  etc.  Hence  Lat.  causa  probably  grew 
out  of  calsa,  '  a  legal  summons  ;'  and  again  the  town  now  called 
Alfidena  must  already  have  had  that  name  before  it  took  the 
Roman  form  Aufidena. 
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But  the  most  striking  instances  of  lost  mutes  are  seen  in  the 
passage  of  Latin  words  into  French,  chiefly  of  g,  c,  d,  t,  when 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  vowels ;  and  I  prefer  to  take  my  examples 
chiefly  from  the  geographical  field,  as  here  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  derivation.  Thus  wo  have  Augustodunum,  Ligeris,  Se- 
quana,  Mclodunum,  Rhodanns,  Redones,  Rotomagus,  Aquitania,  now 
appearing  as  Autun,  Loire,  Seine,  Melun,  Rhone,  Rennes,  Rouen, 
and  Guyenne.  cU  SJ    ,  ^  ni  n  _  _ ,  /  . 

Lastly,  the  loss  of  a  g  appears  all  but  invariably  in  the  English 
rain,  gain-  (gain-say),  icain  (also  wagon  or  waggon),  hail,  sail,  from 
the  G.  regen,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  suppression  of  whole 
syllables  is  where  it  is  invited  by  the  repetition  of  identical  or 
all  but  identical  syllables,  as  in  {jlwwxos  for  /xovowxps,  idolatry 
from  ctSwAo-Xarpeta,  quingenti  for  quinquingenti  (cf.  quadringenti, 
septingenli),  quini  for  quinguini,  stlpendium  for  stvpipendium,  veneficus 
for  venenificus,  dicier  for  dicerier  (cf.  laudarier).  So  in  our  language 
a  chemist  speaks  of  formic  acid  rather  than  formicic ;  and  a  writer 
in  the  '  Times,'  dating  from  Pimlico,  signs  his  letter  as  Pirrdi 
cola,  meaning  Pimlico-cola.  Soror  claims  a  shortened  pronuncia- 
tion in  not  a  few  passages  of  the  comedians,  as  PI.  Poen.  1,  2,  84 ; 
St.  1,  1,  18,  20,  and  68;  Ter.  Eun.  1,  2,  77.  Here  Dr.  Wagner 
would  drop  the  final  r,  so  as  to  reduce  the  word  to  a  pyrrhic  ; 
but  I  should  prefer  the  sound  sor,  which  would  agree  with  the 
French  sceur ;  and  in  fact  the  Eomans  so  arrived  at  the  form  mos, 
moris,  mores,  a  word  which  again  appears  in  French  as  mamrs. 
Mos,  as  coming  from  rnoros  (moror  or  mosos)  directs  us  to  look  to 
the  Greek  fiev  of  fjufxvo),  seeing  that  merus  represents  ynovos,  dims 
Seii'os,  vis  vires  /is  fives ;  and,  lastly,  mora  represents  /xovrj.  But 
fxev  of  [Aifjivo)  appears  in  Latin  as  man  in  maneo.  Thus  mos  men's 
will  correspond  in  form,  as  it  does  in  meaning,  with  our  manru  r. 
It  is  a  general  habit  of  language  to  denote  the  idea  of  custom  by 
a  verb  which  signifies  permanence  of  some  kind.  Thus  the 
German  sitte  is  akin  to  our  verb  sit ;  soleo  of  the  Latin,  in  like 
manner,  to  solium,  sella,  sedes,  sodalis,  and  sedco.  The  verb 
maneo  seems  to  have  for  its  German  analogue  wohn-en  ;  and  if  so, 
our  wont  is  of  the  same  stock.     Ofcour.se  we  owe  our  manna  t" 
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ihe  Fr.  manierc,  in  Ital.  maniera,  which  ultimately  come  from 
manere. 

I  take  another  word  in  which  the  repetition  of  a  syllable 
seems  to  have  led  to  contraction,  and  so  to  have  hidden  its 
origin.  As  the  Latin  res  in  my  view  stands  for  er-es  and  so 
is  a  derivative  from  esse  (cf.  cram,  ero),  with  the  meaning  '  that 
which  is,'  '  reality,'  as  when  re  is  opposed  to  uerbo,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  adj.  re-al,  so  I  hold  aerus  to  have  arisen  hy  compression 
from  uer-erus  and  so  to  have  come  from  the  same  verb  esse  when 
it  still  retained  its  initial  v  (w)  as  in  our  was,  the  G.  ices-en, 
Icel.  ver-a,  and  the  Latin  uescor*  which  again,  losing  its  digamma, 
led  to  esca  and  esculentus.  Ero-,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  familiar 
suffix  of  Latin  adjectives ;  and  if  miser,  ruber,  etc.  drop  the  final 
us,  ucr-us,  like  ferus,  may  be  excused  for  retaining  it  on  account 
of  its  brevity.  This  etymon  receives  support  from  the  fact  that 
it  gives  to  uerus  the  same  origin  as  belongs  to  et-u/xos  and  er-eos. 
I  had  once  thought  that  nutrix  was  an  instance  in  point,  stand- 
ing for  nutritrix,^  especially  as  nidritor  exists.  But  I  now  take 
another  view  of  the  matter,  holding  that  the  verb  nutrire  is  the 
child,  not  the  parent,  being  itself  formed  from  nutric-,  precisely 
as  our  own  verb  '  to  nurse '  comes  from  the  noun  nurse,  which 
is  in  fact  one  with  the  Fr.  nourrice,  i.e.  nutrix.  The  older 
form  of  this  Latin  word  was  in  fact  notrix,\  and  so  it  was  a  deri- 
vative from  nosco,  with  the  meaning  probably  of  '  sage-femme.' 

*  See  below. 

t  Still  Charisius  (44,  7  K.)  looked  upon  nutrix  as  having  superseded 
a  more  genuine  nutritrix. 
t  Quiut.  i.  4, 16. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

APOCOPE,  OR  CURTAILMENT  OP  FINAL  LETTER  OR  LETTERS. 

As  a  final  m  in  Latin  was  pronounced  but  faintly,  its  omission 
wits  common,  so  that  in  Mommsen's  Corp.  Inscr.  the  index 
supplies  above  eiglity  examples.  So  a  final  s  also  was  often 
treated  as  nil  in  Latin  poetry  as  in  tbe  often-quoted  hexameter 
from  Ennius  : — 

"  Turn  lateralis  dolor,  certissimus  nuntius  mortis  ;  " 
and  this  habit  prevailed  not  merely  in  the  old  comedy,  but  was 
available  for  Lucretius  and  Cicero.  The  final  d  again  of  the 
ablative  gradually  passed  out  of  use,  yet  for  a  time  left  a  final  e 
as  a  long  syllable,  as  in  "  dote,"  Plant.  Trin.  3,  2,  88 ;  "  furfure  " 
(so  the  MSS.),  Capt.  4,  21,  27  ;  "  ex  fratre  meo  "  (so  Bemb.  1  m.), 
Ter.  Ad.  1,  1,  15.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  as  in 
considering  the  theory  of  '  paragoge '  numerous  instances  came 
under  view.  I  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  the  case  of  cnim, 
which  seems  to  me  often  to  call  for  some  such  pronunciation  as 
en ;  for  instance,  in  the  Andria,  1,  3,  1  :  "  Enimuero  Daue  nil 
locist  segnitiae  nee  socordiae ; "  add  Plaut.  AuL  3,  5,  26 ;  ami 
I  find  in  this  supposition  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  down 
to  a  late  period  a  mere  IN  or  .n.  was  held  to  be  an  intelligible 
symbol  of  the  particle  (see  for  example  the  '  index  siglarum ' 
attached  to  Lachmann's  Gaius,  p.  468,  and  the  edition  of  the 
Grammarians  by  Putschius). 

Here  I  close  my  remarks  on  the  grammatical  figures,  but  not 
without  a  feeling  that  such  violent  changes  in  tho  beginning, 
middle,  and  ending  of  words  threaten  to  make  our  enquiry  one 
of  great  difficulty,  especially  when  we   add   too   the  frequent 
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interchange  of  letters.  The  result  at  times  will  be  that  two 
words  identical  in  origin  have  lost  all  family  likeness.  Who 
for  example  would  expect  to  find  that  the  Latin  Me  is  one 
Avith  E.  you,  the  Latin  talis  one  with  our  such,  anas  one  with  our 
duck ;  or,  what  would  be  thought  still  more  outrageous,  that  the 
Greek  Vios,  E.  son  and  L.  films,  are  all  one,  as  also  Ovyarrjp, 
daughter,  and  filial*  A  belief  in  such  assertions  can  only 
follow  close  investigation,  and  so  demands  great  caution.  But 
caution  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  opposite  cases,  where  it 
is  assumed  that  two  words  must  be  one,  when  identity  of  sound 
is  combined  with  identity  of  form.  Thus  the  Spanish  mucho 
means  '  much,'  and  yet  the  words  are  wholly  unrelated,  the 
Snanish  term  representing  the  Latin  multus,  as  cuchillo  '  a  little 
knife,'  is  one  with  the  L.  cultellus  ;  while  multus  belongs  to  the 
family  of  7toA.ds  ttoXXoi,  etc.  (cf.  our  Polly  and  Molly,  polluo  and 
fioXwoi,  p(o)lumbum  and  ;lcoA.u/3os).  On  the  other  hand  our  much 
has  been  influenced  by  that  habit  of  southern  England  which 
substitutes  ch  for  a  k  sound  (cf.  which  for  ichilk,  such  for  tJillh, 
church  for  kirk),  and  so  implies  an  older  muck,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  muckle  and  mickle ;  and  this  muck  again  is  the  E. 
analogue  of  L.  mag-  (inagnus)  and  Gr.  fiey-,  in  obedience  to  Eask's 
law.  Thus  wre  are  carried  to  two  words,  /xey  and  ttoX,  which 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Again  it  will  at  times  be  found  that  in  the  process  of  deri- 
vation the  parent  word  wholly  vanishes.  For  example,  from  the 
preposition  ec  (e)  came  first  a  derivative  ex,  then  extra,  then  ex- 
traneus.  From  this  the  Italian,  by  the  addition  of  another  suffix, 
formed  straniero.  Similarly  the  Fr.  deduced  their  estranger  etranger, 
and  we  our  stranger,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original 
cc.  Again  dem,  the  dative  of  the  G.  definite  pronoun,  has  a 
suffix  in  m,  de  alone  belonging  to  the  stem  of  the  word  and 
corresponding  to  our  the.  Prefix  to  this  a  prep,  an  '  on '  or  in 
*  in,'  and  the  result  is  am  '  on  the '  or  im  '  in  the,'  from  which 
the  stem  has  again  vanished. 

*  See  « Trans.  Ph.  Soc.'  for  1866,  p.  1 ;  and  ibid,  for  1868-9,  p.  257. 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 


THE  VERB. 


In  accordance  with  the  argument  of  the  first  chapter  I  give 
precedence  to  the  verb  over  the  other  pai-ts  of  speech ;  and  one 
of  the  most  important  attributes  of  the  verb  is  time,  or,  in 
grammatical  language,  tense.  This  however  may  be  regarded 
under  two  aspects,  absolute  and  relative.  In  its  simpler  aspect 
it  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  ;  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  infinitely  large,  the 
second  infinitely  small,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  past  or  the  future 
to  the  present  is  in  mathematical  language  infinity  of  the 
second  order.  But  in  truth  the  past  and  future,  though  infinite 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  are  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life  for  the  most  part  limited,  and  indeed  for  the 
wild  savage  exclusively  limited  to  the  recent  past  and  to  the 
early  future;  while  the  present,  though  strictly  but  a  point, 
is  allowed  in  language  to  encroach  on  hoth  of  its  neighbours. 
Although  the  ho  of  hodie  and  the  to  of  to-day  mean  what  is 
present,  yet  the  terms  are  permitted  in  practice  to  include 
much  of  the  morning  that  is  really  past,  much  of  the  afternoon 
or  evening  that  is  yet  to  come. 

By  the  phrase  relative  time  I  mean  that  view  of  time  which 
grammarians  express  by  the  terms  '  perfect '  and  '  imperfect ; ' 
by  'pei feet'  meaning  the  precedence  of  one  act  to  another,  by 
'imperfect'  the  coincidence  of  one  with  another.  Thus  scripsi 
'  1  have  written,'  speaks  of  that  which  is  now  complete ;  scrips- 
eram  '  I  had  written,'  of  that  which  was  already  complete  at 
some  past  time;  scripsero  'I   shall  ha\e  written,'  of  what  will 
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be  complete  at  some  futuro  date.  These  of  course  stand  opposed 
to  those  other  ideas,  where  the  act  is  spoken  of  as  imperfect  01 
still  going  on,  viz.,  '  I  was  a- writing,'  '  I  am  a-writing,'  '  I  shall 
he  a-writing,'  where  I  purposely  employ  the  older  form.  There 
remain  yet  two  other  tenses  which  speak  of  an  act  in  the  past 
or  future,  but  without  any  clue  to  the  precise  point  of  time, 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  a  past  aorist  and  a  future  aorist, 
'  he  wrote '  and  '  he  will  write,'  referring  to  a  mere  point  of 
time  in  the  past  or  the  future,  and  that  without  any  limit ; 
and  when  I  say  a  mere  point  of  time,  I  have  thought  that  the 
mind  in  so  dealing  with  the  distant  past  or  future  is  disposed 
to  regard  not  so  much  the  duration  of  the  act  as  the  simple 
fact  of  its  occurrence.  So  in  the  physical  world  the  largest 
object  when  removed  to  the  furthest  limit  of  vision  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  point. 

Now  when  language  was  in  its  infancy,  for  this,  like  all 
the  other  sciences,  must  have  had  only  a  rude  beginning,  the 
thoughts  of  man  being  all  but  wholly  limited,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  recent  past  and  early  future,  such  aorist  tenses  could  not 
have  been  in  much  request.  Accordingly  there  will  I  think  be 
found  evidence  that  the  so-called  aorists  of  past  time  were  in 
origin  past  imperfects  or  present  perfects ;  and  again  that  the 
so-called  futures  were  not  futures  at  all. 

The  present  time,  as  the  one  of  most  pressing  interest  for 
us  all,  claims  our  first  attention.  Yet  after  all,  that  ten^e  which 
we  call  a  present  tense  has  no  intrinsic  title  to  the  name,  seeing 
that  in  itself  it  possesses  no  element  which  defines  time.  The 
forms  edo,  edis,  edit,  etc.  speak  of  an  act  and  speak  of  an  agent, 
but  the  time  is  mere  matter  of  inference  ;  but  the  inference  is 
a  natural  one,  and  as  soon  as  special  forms  got  into  use  for  the 
past  and  future,  the  absence  of  these  strengthened  the  inference. 
But  in  fact  the  so-called  present  is  somewhat  freehy  applied  to 
both  the  past  and  the  future  ;  to  the  past,  for  example,  in  the 
so-called  historic  present,  and  generally  when  the  context  is 
sufficient  to  fix  the  time,  as  in  the  familiar  Latin  construction, 
Dura  haec  dicit,  abiit  horo,  for  here  the  conjunction  dum  '  whilst ' 
identifies  the  time  of  the  two   actions  spoken  of,  so  that,  not 
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expressed  in  elicit,  it  is  determined  by  the  tense  of  abiit.  Again  in 
speaking  of  customs,  the  simple  indefinite  form  is  only  the  more 
applicable,  because  it  is  silent  on  the  question  of  time.  The 
phrase  Ligeris  in  Oceanian  influit  was  true  in  Caesar's  time,  is 
true  now,  and  we  may  assume  will  continue  to  be  true  for  all 
time  short  of  a  geological  cycle. 

In  the  Semitic  languages  again  it  was  for  a  long  time  matter 
of  controversy,  and  in  England  seems  still  to  be  matter  of 
controversy,  whether  a  certain  form  is  a  future  or  not.  Thus 
we  still  find  in  current  Hebrew  grammars  the  broad  assertion 
that  "  Hebrew  verbs  have  no  form  whereby  present  time  can  be 
indicated."  The  book  to  which  I  am  referring  further  lays  it 
down  that  the  indicative  mood  in  Hebrew  admits  only  of  two 
tenses,  the  past  and  the  future.  It  appears  however  that  some 
grammarians  look  upon  the  so-called  future  as  an  aorist.  This 
is  the  term  preferred  by  De  Sacy  for  the  corresponding  tense 
in  Arabic  (§  327  of  his  Gr.) ;  while  Caspari,  who  is  followed  by 
his  translator  Professor  Wright,  uses  the  term  'imperfect';  and 
I  learn  from  the  latter  gentleman  that  in  Germany  Ewald  was 
the  first  to  adopt  this  name  of  the  tense,  and  that  his  example 
has  been  so  generally  followed  in  Germany,  that  no  other  term 
for  the  tense  seems  now  to  be  in  use.  Gesenius  however  appears 
to  have  lent  his  sand  ion  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  tense  is 
strictly  a  future,  and  Dr.  Ealisch  still  adheres  to  the  same. 

The  unsuitableness  however  of  this  name  will  I  think  be 
apparent  from  Dr.  Kalisch's  own  examples.  This  writer  divides 
the  uses  of  the  tense  into  fourteen  heads,  of  which  two  alone 
refer  to  actual  futures.  His  third  section  speaks  of  the  use  of 
it  as  a  present  in  such  sentences  as  :  "  The  nations  meditate  vain 
things"  (Psalm  ii.  1);  "  Why  do  you  come  out?"  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
8) ;  the  fourth  quotes :  "  Then  Moses  set  apart  three  towns ': 
(Deut.  iv.  41);  the  fifth:  "  lie  found  it  in  a  desert  land  ...  he 
observed  it  .  .  .  guarded  it,"  etc.  (Deut.  xxxii.  10);  the  sixth: 
"The  earth  swallowed  them"  (Exod.  xv.  12);  the  seventh- 
"  This  is  not  done  in  our  place"  (Gen.  xxix.  26)  ;  "  The  righteous 
fl&u/rish  like  the  palm-tree"  (Ps.  xcii.  13);  and:  "Thus  he  used 
to  do  year  after  year"  (1  Sam.  i.  7).    Now  it  is  sufficiently  strange 
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that  a  future  should  be  used  as  a  present;  but  nothing  to  an 
ordinary  mind  can  seem  more  unreasonable  than  to  employ  a 
future  for  a  past.  On  the  other  hand  to  employ  a  present  as 
a  past  or  future  has  nothing  in  it  repulsive  to  common  sense, 
for  the  historian  naturally  wishes  to  place  his  narrative  before 
one  with  all  the  life  of  what  is  actuallj"  passing,  so  that  a 
present  is  specially  suited  for  his  purpose;  and  again  the  seer 
or  prophet  desires  to  realise,  and  perhaps  actually  fancies  that 
he  sees  before  him,  what  he  is  prophesying. 

The  temi  'aorist'  then,  as  used  by  De  Sacy,  is  correct,  if  we 
look  into  the  furin  of  such  a  word  as  edo ;  but  when  we  know 
that  in  practice  the  word  is  habitually  used  as  a  present,  we 
may  well  acquiesce  in  this  name.  But  the  term  '  imperfect ' 
seems  out  of  place,  especially  when  we  have  before  us  such  a 
quotation  as  that  given  in  Kalisch's  grammar,  "  The  earth  swal- 
lowed them  up." 

It  will  hove  been  often  noticed  that  the  so-called  present  tense 
and  the  other  non-perfect  tenses  have  not  unfrequently  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  in  place  of  the  short  vowel  of  the  stem,  as 
T€ipa>,  T€tvw,  cpcuvu>,  <f>evyw,  rplfiu)  (cf.  eTpifSrjv)  dllCO  (cf.  dux  duct8, 
educo),  dlco  (cf.  malidlcus),  scrlbo  (cf.  conscribillo),  and  again 
that  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  strengthened,  so  to  say, 
by  an  excrescent  letter,  as  rv-jn-w,  tendo,  tango,  -cumbo  (ineumbo). 
A  friend  and  colleague  has  suggested  to  me  an  explanation  oi 
this,  which  recommends  itself  by  its  reasonable  character,  and 
especially  by  its  harmony  with  the  mimetic  theory  of  language. 
"We  ourselves  take  the  liberty  of  lengthening  out  the  vowel  in 
"  he  came  creeeping  along,"  "  how  fearfully  he  draaawls  out  his 
words,"  to  express  the  unusual  duration  of  an  act.  On  the 
other  hand  the  short  penult  of  ervn-ov,  eXafiov,  e\a6ov,  erpifirjv  is 
in  agreement  with  the  momentary  action  expressed  in  this 
tense. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  subject,  I  first  ask  myself  how  are 
we  to  express  time  ?  and  in  deliberating  on  this  question  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  simplest  course  is  to  look  to  the 
idea  of  space  as  that  by  which  time  is  always  measured.  But 
to  mark  the  relations  of  space  and  motion  is  the  special  office 
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of  prepositions  ;  and  accordingly  I  conic  upon  the  phrases,  '  je 
mens  de  diner*  of  a  recent  past,  l  he  is  at  dinner'  of  a  present, 
'  he  is  fa  din?  with  mo  this  evening '  of  a  future,  where  the 
little  words  de,  at,  and  to  play  the  leading  parts.  These  phrases 
have  their  immediate  relation  to  the  present;  but  we  may  also 
modify  them  so  as  to  refer  to  the  past  or  future,  as  il  venait  de 
diner  '  ho  had  just  dined,'  '  he  was  at  dinner,'  '  he  was  to  dine 
with  me  that  evening,'  and  so  on. 

The  form  '  I  am  a-writing '  is  now  it  is  true  obsolete,  but 
this  for  the  philologer  is  a  recommendation,  who  can  more  safely 
argue  from  the  nursery-words,  'Daddy's  gone  a-huntingj  or  from 
provincial  phraseology,  such  as :  '  Her  isn't  a-calling  of  we,  us 
does  not  belong  to  she,'  '  he  was  a-beating  of  me,'  than  from  the 
most  refined  language  of  the  senate  or  drawing-room.  Yet 
Shakspere  too  has,  '  There  is  some  ill  arbrewing  towards  my 
rest '  (M.  of  Venice)  ;  '  Anne  Page  is  at  a  farm-house  (ufeasting  ' 
(Merry  W.  of  W.) ;  'he's  a-birding,  sweet  Sir  John'  (ibid.); 
'  which  she  did  use,  as  she  was  writing  of  it '  (As  you  Like  it).  The 
a  of  the  phrase  lam  a-writing  is  of  course  one  with  our  familiar 
on  or  in.  We  might  have  inferred  this  from  the  double  use  of 
on  board  and  a-board,  on  foot  and  afoot  ;  but  a  brief  examination 
of  our  old  writers  will  abundantly  prove  the  fact.  Thus  Maun- 
deville  has :  "  Ne  non  that  goth  on  beggynge ; "  Chaucer  (v. 
1689):  "On  hunting  ben  they  ridden  ; "  and  (v.  13067):  "  Fade 
on  hawking."  So  too  the  Bible  (St.  John  ii.  20) :  "  Forty  and 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,"  where  by  the  way  wo 
have  a  passive  use  of  the  phrase ;  much  as  we  say,  "  to  let  a  house," 
or  "  a  house  to  let." 

That  we  have  really  an  abstract  substantive  in  the  phrase 
'  I  am  writing '  is  proved  not  merely  by  the  old  insertion  of  the 
preposition  a  (  =  in  or  on),  but  also  by  the  use  of  the  following 
of:  'a  beating  of  me,'  which  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
use  of  the  genitive  after  the  gerund  in  the  Latin  cupidus 
eius  uidendi  'desirous  of  seeing  of  her'  of  Terence  (lice,  'i,  '■'. 
12),  and  reiciundi  trium  iudicum  poiestatem  of  Cicero  (Verr. 
2,  2,  77). 

But  to  this  use  of  a  preposition  to  mark  an  imperfei  t  tens 
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Latin  writers  are  no  strangers.  Thus  Cicero  (Att.  5,  16,  1)  has 
eramus  in  cursu,  and  Ovid  Vox  erat  in  cursu,  F.  5,  245,  and  Amor. 
1,  8,  109. 

In  the  Keltic  languages  a  similar  construction  is  abundantly 
used.  Thus  in  the  Gaelic  (Highland  Soc.'s  Gr.,  p.  21,  Compound 
Tenses)  we  find  : 

ta  iad  ag  iarruidh'  they  are  a-asking")  literally,  '  sunt  or  sum 

ta  mi 'g  iarruidh'  lama-asking       J      in  rogatione ; ' 

ta  iad  a'  deanamh'  they  are  a-doing  Hit.,  '  sunt  or  sum  in 

ta  mi  deanamh'  I  am  a-doing         J      actione.' 

\\  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  full  preposition  is  retained 
under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  being  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant and  followed  by  a  vowel ;  whereas  if  a  vowel  precede, 
then  the  a  vanishes;  and  if  a  consonant  follow,  the  same  fate 
awaits  the  g.  Thus  in  the  fourth  example  the  preposition  is 
wholly  absorbed. 

So  in  Welsh  we  find  :  yr  un/f  yn  caru  '  I  love ;'  lit.  '  I  am  i  n 
love,'  a  phrase  quite  intelligible  for  us ;  yr  ydycli  yn  gioybod  '  ye 
know,'  lit.  '  estis  in  scientia ;'  oedchcn  yn  myned  '  I  was  going,' 
lit.  '  eram  in  itinere.' 

For  the  Breton  I  will  merely  take  from  Legonidec's  Grammar  : 
ober  '  faire,'  och  ober'  faisant,'  Jcan-a  'chanter,'  o  kan-a  'chantant,' 
bez-a  'etre,'  o  bez-a  'etant;'  in  which  phrases  the  Breton  och  is 
one  with  the  Gaelic  ag,  and  like  it  drops  its  consonant  before 
another  consonant.  It  is  probably  from  Gallic  influence  that  the 
existing  French  emplo}-s  such  forms  as  :  '  En  disant  ces  mots 
il  sort  it  de  la  chambre.' 

"With  these  several  facts  before  me,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  in  the  Latin  imperfect  participle,  scribens  for  instance,  the 
crude  form  scribenti-  (witness  the  plural  forms  scribentia,  scriben- 
tium)  is  made  up  of  an  infinitival  form  scriben  and  i  for  the  pre- 
position, or  rather  postposition,  in,  the  t  being  an  outgrowth 
from  the  nasal  liquid;  and  the  suspicion  is  strengthened  when 
I  find  in  the  Xorse  a  general  term  for  the  names  of  agents  made 
up  apparently  in  the  same  way,  as  domand-i-  '  doomer,'  bwrnd-i- 
'  yeoman,'  chkand-i-  '  lover,'  lesand-i-  '  reader,'  ssekjavd-i-  '  ;*uer.' 
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In  the  imperfect  participle  of  the  Greek  verb  all  trace  of  a  post- 
position vanishes;  yet  the  loss  of  such  a  suffix  would  bo  in 
keeping  with  our  own  use  nowadays  of  writing  fur  a-toriting,  and 
with  the  occasional  entire  loss  of  ag  in  Gaelic.  At  any  rate  it 
can  scarcely  be  accidental  that  the  Greek  part.  TVTrrofj.cv-os  bears 
so  strong  a  likeness  to  the  old  infinitive  -nnrTe/jLev. 
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CHAPTEK   XIII. 

PERFECT  TENSES. 

I  take  first  the  question  of  reduplication,  in  order  to  remove 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  misconception.  It  is  often  laid  down  that 
this  doubling  of  the  root  syllable  is  a  natural  mode  of  expressing 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  perfect  or  past;*  and  certainly 
it  must  be  admitted  that  reduplication  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  in  the  formation  of  perfect  tenses.  The  evidence  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Gothic  languages  is  decisive  on 
this  point.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  immediately  follow 
from  this  fact,  that  it  was  through  reduplication  that  the  perfect 
tense  obtained  the  power  belonging  to  it.  It  may  perhaps  be 
argiied  that  there  is  some  connection  of  idea  between  the  terms 
'  perfect '  as  used  of  verbs  and  '  superlative '  as  used  of  adjectives ; 
and  further  urged  that  in  not  a  few  languages  the  repetition  of 
the  simple  adjective  serves  at  once  as  a  superlative,  for  instance 
in  the  Hebrew.  The  Breton  too  from  mad  '  good,'  has  mad  mad 
'  best,'  from  fall  '  bad,'  fall  fall  '  worst ; '  and  our  own  Shakespere 
found  an  expressive  superlative  in  wonderful  wonderful.  So  again 
the  French  have  the  term  bon-bon,  translated  by  English  children 
into  the  corresponding  goodie-goodie.  This  is  thoroughly  intel- 
ligible ;  for  as  the  simple  adjective  good  makes  its  selection  out 
of  all  that  is  good  bad  or  indifferent,  so  a  second  selection  may 
well  be  made  out  of  the  category  '  good ' ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at 
any  rate  at  a  class  of  '  very  good ' ;  and  by  a  similar  process  may 
hope  to  attain  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  goodness,  that  is,  to 
'  the  best.'    But  the  next  step  in  the  argument  fails.    The  super- 

*  "Die  Reduplication  ist  der  wirkliche  Ausdruck  der  Vergangen- 
heit."— Bopp's  V.  G.,  §  605,  note  1,  p.  485. 
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lative  among  adjectives  and  the  perfect  as  used  of  verbs  have  not 
that  common  meaning  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  belong 
to  them,  tor  the  latter  speaks  only  of  an  act  finished,  it  is  true, 
but  without  any  laudation  of  that  act. 

Then  again  wo  find  on  a  closer  inspection  that  reduplication 
is  noway  confined  to  perfects.  The  Greek  verbs  /xt/xv-,  ttlttt-,  yiyv-, 
8i8w/xi,  Ti6i][U,  TiTpatvu),  o\o\v£,(D,  KapKatpw,  Tra/AfpaLvai,  aKa^i^oi,  the 
Latin  sist-,  giyn-,  are  not  the  less  reduplicative,  because  some  ex- 
hibit a  vowel  i,  while  the  perfects  have  for  the  most  part  an  e, 
for  an  ascent  to  the  earlier  forms  would  no  doubt  have  given  us 
in  both  cases  a  mere  repetition,  or  at  any  rate  something  nearer 
to  a  repetition  of  the  root-syllable.  Thus  for  the  perfect  we 
find  the  root-vowel  preserved  in  momordi,  spopondi,  scicidi,  tutudi, 
cucurri,  as  well  as  in  tetendi ;  the  Sanskrit  supplies  us  with 
tutdpa  =  rervepa,  tutdpa  =  Texa^a  (Bopp,  V.  G.  §  597)  ;  and  the 
(lot hie  places  before  lis  haihdit  'called,'  skdiskdid  'separated,' 
stdistdut  '  struck.' 

In  fact  in  the  early  stages  of  language  there  seems  to  have 
prevailed  a  general  fondness  for  repetition,  but  without  attach- 
ing to  it  any  grammatical  idea.  The  sole  object  was  the  clearer, 
perhaps  the  more  impressive,  conveyance  of  the  idea.  Thus  in 
South  America  wre  find  a  river  Bio-bio,  a  lake  Titi-caca,  a  rodent 
tuco-tuco.  So  too  the  New-Zealander's  vocabulary  swarms  with 
substantives,' adjectives,  and  verbs  of  such  formation  as  mati-mati 
'toe,'  Smi-Smi  'tree,'  Mri-kiri  'gravel,'  motu-motu  'embers;'  dnge- 
dnge  '  thin,'  hdu-hau  'brisk,'  Tcoro-k&ro  'loose';  dho-dko  'to  split,' 
aM-dki  '  to  urge,'  dti-dti  '  to  drive  away.'  Our  own  ears  are 
familiar  with  such  forms  as  talkie-talkie;  and  we  seem  to  find 
them  of  especial  value  in  our  dealings  with  barbarous  nations. 
Nol  unlike  these  is  our  own  extensive  family  of  words  like 
wishy-washy,  fiddle-faddle,  tittle-tattle;  and  again  in  Latin  such 
substantives  as  ciconia  for  conia,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  curculio, 
8usurru8,  tintinnabtdum. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  that  redu- 
plication in  the  outset  was  not  employed  to  denote  any  relation 
of  time  ;  and  I  hope  to  show  that  the  same  course  of  proceeding 
which  guided  us  in  the  examination  of  the  imperfect  tenses  will 
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bring  ns  to  a  right  conclusion  here.  As  the  idea  of  a  preposition 
gave  the  clue  to  the  phrase  '  I  am  writing,'  so  possibly  we  may 
find  that  yeypa^a  and  scripsi  meant  in  themselves  '  I  am  from 
writing,'  'je  viens  decrire.'  But  let  us  examine  this  matter 
more  closely. 

Already  in  the  last  syllables  of  scripseram,  scripsero,  scripserim, 
scripsissem,  scripsisse,  we  find  what  is  a  sufficiently  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  for  '  to  be,'  viz.  eram, 
ero,  sim,  essem,  esse  ;  for  I  do  not  stop  to  deal  with  such  a  petty 
difference  as  between  the  vowels  of  essem  and  scrips-issem,  seeing 
that  the  Germans  write  ist  as  the  analogue  of  the  L.  est,  or  the 
appearance  of  an  e  in  scripserim  by  the  side  of  sim,  for  Varro  him- 
self tells  us  that  the  forms  sum,  sumus,  sunt  grew  out  of  esum,  etc. ; 
or  again  of  an  r  in  scripjserim  as  contrasted  with  sim,  since  an  r  is 
already  seen  in  eram  and  ero.  But  the  analogy  will  not  be  com- 
plete unless  we  account  for  the  differences  which  are  only  too 
marked  between  the  endings  of  scripsi,  etc.,  and  the  several 
forms  of  sum,  etc.  Two  of  these  indeed  are  all  we  could  desire. 
Scrij)sistis  corresponds  with  all  exactness  to  estis;  and  if  scripsistis 
as  a  plural  is  justified,  the  singular  of  the  same  person  may  well 
be  scripsisti.  Scripserunt  again  compared  with  (e)sunt  only  offends 
by  the  quantity  of  the  e ;  but  here  we  are  entitled  to  fall  back  upon 
scripserunt,  for  examples  of  such  short  penults  were  not  unknown 
to  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  are  yet  more  common  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  literature  ;  and  these  examples  would 
be  found  to  be  more  numerous  but  for  the  tampering  of  editors. 
Thus  Eitsehl  might  well  have  followed  the  guidance  of  what  he 
StrtQ./   thought  he  found  in  the  palimpsest  (2,  2,  01)  : — 

Malivoli  perquisitores  auctionurn  periermit. 

Still  there  is  a  difficulty  which  overhangs  this  assumption.  If 
scripserunt  be  older  than  scripserunt,  we  have  what  is  at  first 
view  a  violation  of  a  law  which  governs  the  changes  of  vowels. 
The  passage  from  long  to  short  is  a  common  and  a  natural 
occurrence.  But  I  find  an  explanation  of  the  anomaly  in  this 
particular  case.  The  five  forms  which  preceded  the  third  person 
of  the  plural  having,  as  will  soon  be  made  to  appear,  a  long  syl- 
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lable  in  the  place  which  corresponds  to  the  penult  of  scrips*  runt, 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  this  to  the  last  of  the 
series;  and  so  scripserwni  got  established  in  place  of  the  more 
legitimate  scripserunt.  We  have  in  fact  what  is  precisely  parallel 
in  tho  past  perfect  of  the  Greek  verb  :  ct€tv<j>-€lv  -eis  -ei ;  -ecrpv 
-eirijv  ;  -ei/xev  -eire,  which  led  almost  irresistibly  to  tTeTv^acrav.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  older  and  more  correct  form  was  tTtrvcfieo-av ; 
and  indeed,  as  eaav  of  the  Greek  substantive  verb  had  undergone 
no  contraction,  the  short  €  alone  is  justified  by  the  formation. 
Still  €T€Tv0€tcrav  eventually  maintained  its  position.  The  same 
applies  to  esunt,  as  seen  in  scrips-erurtt.  The  Italian  too  by  the 
accent  of  its  form  fecero  confirms  the  doctrine. 

From  the  plural  of  the  third  person  I  go  back  to  the  singular ; 
and  here  theory  suggests  a  form  scripsist,  while  practice  seems  to 
present  us  with  scripsU  alone.  A  due  search  however  will  not 
merely  guide  us  ultimately  to  the  very  form  scripsist,  but  also 
establish  on  the  surest  ground  that  the  third  person  of  the  Latin 
perfect  originally  ended  in  a  long  syllable  scripsit.  This  doctrine 
Ritschl  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Trinummus  (p.  185)  treated 
with  something  of  contempt:  "  Apage  igitur  uendicfct"  said  he, 
in  reference  to  the  line  of  the  Captivi  (prol.  9)  :  "  Eumcpie  bine 
profugiens  uendidit  in  Alide ;"  and  as  there  happened  to  be  at 
Least  ten  lines  in  Plautus  where  a  long  perfect  in  it  before  a 
vowel  presented  itself,  Eitschl  found  abundant  employment  for 
his  talent  in  reducing  to  order  the  rebellious  passages.  However 
in  a  later  publication  (Pseud,  praef.  p.  14,  and  again  at  v.  311) 
bo  gave  up  the  point,  confessing  that  Fleckeisen  had  satisfied 
him  that  this  termination  might  be  long.  It  was  time  he  did  so, 
for  not  only  do  Horace  and  Ovid  present  us  with  such  forms  as 
/"  rrupU,  subi'it,  redi'tt,  practeri'it,  but  Corssen  (Aussprache,  etc., 
vol.  i.  p.  353,  first  ed.)  has  given  us  an  extensive  yet  far  from 
complete  list  of  instances,  including  four  from  Virgil  (cnitulf, 
Geor.  2,  211;  petilt,  Aen.  10,  67;  illislt,  5,  480;  subi'it,  8,  303); 
and  he  adds  to  these  from  inscriptions  of  authority  redieit  and 
PERllT.  Below  we  shall  find  confirmation  in  the  Sanskrit.  So 
far  I  have  only  succeeded  in  establishing  for  the  Latin  perfect 
a  final  7/.     The  old  French  language  carries  us  a  step  farther; 
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for  Diez  (2,  200,  etc.)  gives  us  numerous  examples,  as  cJiaus-ist, 
fauls-ist,  vaus-ist,  vous-ist  from  verbs  in  -loir,  together  with  ars-ist, 
rcmans-ist;  from  which  forms  we  may  conclude  that  trest  (for 
traist)  and  mist  in  a  quotation  of  Kaynouard  (Gr.  Comp.  p.  372), 
as  also  dist,  prist,  rist,  given  by  Diez,  have  in  ist  an  ending  of 
the  same  origin. 

In  the  first  person  plural,  if  sumus  is  to  enter  into  the  formation, 
we  ought  to  have  scrijis-ismus,  but  we  find  only  scrips-imus.  Here 
the  Latin  language  offers  no  explanation ;  and  thus  when  dealing 
with  the  question  on  a  former  occasion  (in  a  '  Rejoinder '  to  the 
'  Reply'  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  1844,  and  Proc.  Pb.  S.  iv. 
p.  37),  I  had  recourse  to  the  Illyrian  Grammar,  from  which  1 
quoted  the  present  and  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  vidi-ti  '  to  see,' 
as  : — 

Tres.  :   vidim      vidis      vidi ;         vidimo         vidite         vide 
Perf.  :   vidyeh    vidye    vidye ;     vidyesmo    vidyeste    vidyeshe 

while  ye  yesmo  yeste  are  severally  the  3rd  sing,  and  the  1st  and 
2nd  pi.  of  the  Illyrian  verb  '  to  be.' 

But  the  Italian  facemmo  and  the  Spanish  hicimos  by  their  accents 
speak  strongly  in  favour  of  an  original  Latin  fecismus.  Still 
more  decisive  is  feismes  of  old  French  (Diez,  2,  201),  backed  as 
it  is  by  traismes,  deismes  (ibid.)  ;  and  when  Diez,  speaking  of  the 
last  verb,  adds  "  mit  eingeschobenem  s,"  he  shows  that  he  is  an 
unwilling  witness  in  my  favour ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  his  ad- 
mission that  the  forms  with  this  s  are  more  numerous  than  those 
without  it. 

But  if  a  plural  scripsismus  be  thus  theoretically  established, 
it  follows  at  once  that  the  singular  must  have  been  in  earlier 
times  scripsism,  which  would  naturally  pass  through  a  form 
scripsim  to  scrijjsi,  for  the  loss  of  an  s  before  m,  so  common  in 
the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  was  also  well  known 
to  the  Latin  itself,  as  in  camena-,  remo-,  pomoerio-,  and  dumo-  by 
the  side  of  dusmoso- ;  and  the  loss  of  a  final  m  in  the  first  person 
of  verbs  is  what  we  are  familiar  with  in  scribo  scripsero,  ypafjmt 
yeypcujia  eypat^a,  this  m  reappearing  in  the  plurals  scribimus, 
ypatfjofxev,  etc.     Nay  ytypa<f>-a  itself  not  merely  represents  a  lost 
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ytypa<ji-a[x,  but  this  a/x  is  itself  a  corruption  of  eifu,  that  is  of 
ecr-fxi,  for  the  Greek  perfect  and  past-perfect  will  be  found  to 
have  been  themselves  formed  on  tho  same  model  as  scrips!  and 
8Cripseram;  and  indeed  in  3rd  p.  pi.  eyeypa<p-eo-av  the  last  portion 
is  as  near  an  equivalent  of  the  corresponding  part  of  scrips-crant 
as  the  Greek  language  could  tolerate;  and  so  too  the  first  person 
sing,  eyeypacfi-rjv  (or  -etv)  and  -ea  end  with  what  is  equal  to  tho 
Latin  eram. 

The  part  which  the  Latin  verb  es  '  be  '  plays  as  a  suffix  in 
the  formation  of  perfect  tenses  having  been  thus  fully  examined, 
the  next  subject  for  enquiry  is  the  nature  of  the  element  which 
intervenes  between  the  root-syllable  and  this  suffix.  In  scnpsi  we 
find  an  s,  in  amain  and  colirin  u,  infect  memini  nothing  whatever, 
in  yeypa^a  merely  an  aspirate,  in  7re</>iA?7/<a,  earaXKa  a  k.  Of  these 
the  form  sciips-i  supplies  the  very  suffix  which  was  required  to 
complete  my  theory,  a  symbol  which  may  denote  a  genitive, 
'IV.  .m;'  and  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  is,  so  that 
seripsi  literally  translated  is  'Tarn  from  writing.'  The  words 
•  I  am'  by  themselves  would  have  done  little  to  support  my 
theory,  as  they  are  equally  wanted  for  the  imperfect  '  I  am 
a-writing,' and  for  the  future  'I  am  to  write.'  Then  for  feci 
I  might  plead  that  the  disappearance  of  an  s  is  a  very  common 
occurrence,  and  this  especially  in  the  genitival  suffix,  as  musae, 
domini,  Achilli,  diet,  and  mei,  tui,  sui.  But  I  have  a  more  certain 
d<  fence  in  the  doctrine,  that  when  a  syllable  is  followed  by 
another  of  like  form,  one  of  the  two  is  very  commonly  absorbed 
p.  137).  On  this  principle  fec-is-ism  fec-is-isti,  etc.  would 
naturally  be  shortened  to  fecism,  etc.  so  as  wholly  to  destroy 
all  trace  of  our  genitival  suffix.  Indeed  the  case  has  something 
like  a  parallel  in  a  form  of  abbreviation  which  runs  through  the 
Latin  language  of  all  ages,  as  sumpse  for  sumpsisse  Naev.,  despexe 
I'laut.,  iusse  Ter.,  inuasse  Lucih,  abstraxe  Lucr.,  subduxe  Varr., 
uixet  Viig.,  erepsemus  Hor.,  affixet  Si].,  scripse  Aus. 

B  T>re  dealing  with  the  u  of  amaui  colui  I  prefer  to  take  the 
Greek  ire^iX^Ka  earaXKa  which  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone, 
for  the  k  may  well  be  due  to  a  genitival  biiffix,  if  we  may  foliovv 
the  guidance  of  the  .Sanskrit  pronouns  asmakam  'of  us,'  yushmdkam 
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*  of  you,'  seeing  that  the  base  of  these  pronouns  is  asmat  and 
yushmat,  and  am  a  suffix  of  plurality  like  um  in  Latin,  wv  in 
Greek;  and  indeed  the  interchange  of  Jc  and  «  is  very  common. 
But  Jc  also  freely  interchanges  with  a  u-consonans  in  Latin,  as  seen 
in  uiuo  uixi,  nix  niuis,  etc.  Lastly,  that  u  and  s  in  the  suffix  of 
the  perfect  tense  may  alike  be  employed  for  precisely  the  same 
office,  is  accordant  with  the  fact  that  caluit,  ualuit,  uoluit  of  the 
Latin  have  for  their  Italian  representatives  calse,  valse,  volse. 
A  still  more  striking  and  more  general  habit  prevails  in  the  Sard 
dialect  of  Italian,  where  the  final  emit  of  perfects  of  the  first 
conjugation  regularly  takes  the  form  esit*  as  resuscitesit,  visitesit, 
perdonesit,  portesit.  And  again  in  the  same  dialect  we  find  per- 
fects of  like  suffix  with  a  passive  or  reflective  sense,  factcsit 
for  factauit  =  '  factus  est.'  Then  beyond  the  limits  of  a-verbs 
naschesit  compared  with  the  Fr.  naquit  (  = '  natus  est ')  contains 
iu  the  syllable  es  only  the  genitival  suffix.  The  passive  signi- 
fication is  in  accordance  with  what  was  stated  above  (p.  145). 

But  wrhat  has  been  just  said,  as  well  as  some  previous  remarks, 
suggest  an  enquiry  of  some  moment.  I  am  here  again  appeal- 
ing to  the  modern  dialects,  as  I  did  a  few  lines  above  to  the 
accent  of  the  Italian  facemmo  and  fecero  and  the  Spanish  Jiichnos, 
and  again  to  the  appearance  of  an  s  in  the  old  French  chausist 
(  =  caluit),  etc.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  draw  arguments  in  this 
way  from  languages  which  are  themselves  derived  from  the 
Latin,  and  so  cannot  honestly  have  come  by  aught  which  they 
have  not  inherited  from  their  ancestor  ?  The  just  answer  I  believe 
to  be  that  they  are  not  strictly  speaking  derivatives  from  the 
Latin,  but  rather  from  Tinder-currents  so  to  say  of  the  old  Italian 
language,  which  coexisted  with  the  Latin  of  the  higher  classes 
in  Eoman  society,  and  which,  as  a  spoken  language  or  lan- 
guages, had  probably  a  far  wider  domain  than  the  language  of 
books.  The  corruption  of  language,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
observed,  may  well  be  more  rapid  in  the  drawing-room  and  the 
counting-house  than  in  country  districts,  where  time  is  accounted 
of  less  moment.     Thus  our  own  provinces  f  have  for  the  most 

*  I  take  this  from  the  Sard  '  Compcndio  '  mentioned  above. 

t  'Yes,  says  1/  passes  for  a  gross  vulgarism,  but  is  in  fact  a  truer  form 
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part  fuller  forms  of  speech  than  the  favoured  dialect  of  society ; 
and  thus  also  the  bustling  life  of  the  Athenian  led  to  a  habit 
of  contracting  words,  which  the  Ionic  of  the  countiy  outside  of 
Athens  needed  not;  and  much  less  the  broad  speech  of  Lace- 
daemon.  But  here  again  I  am  falling  foul  of  a  common  senti- 
ment that  provincial  dialects  should  be  beneath  the  notice  of 
philology.  Let  me  once  moro  say  that  those  who  are  influenced 
by  such  feelings  forgot  that  the  precedence  given  to  the  lan- 
guage of  a  capital  is  in  no  way  founded  on  intrinsic  merit,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  the  result  of  mere  accident.  Had  the  capital 
of  France  been  placed  elsewhere,  Parisian  French  would  have 
been  called  a  'patois.' 

I  have  passed  over  a  little  matter  which  deserves  some  notice, 
the  change  of  vowel  and  of  quantity  in  feci,  one  of  a  numerous 
class,  compared  with  faclo.  It  has  long  been  taught,  and  with 
reason  taught,  that  this  feci  is  the  result  of  contraction  from  a 
reduplicated  ffici  (ff'i);  and  nearly  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  Bopp  (§  547).  Indeed,  as  regards  this  particular  verb  a 
reduplicated  fefacust  still  exists  as  representing  fecerit,  more 
sti  ictly  fefeccrit,  in  the  Oscan  dialect  (s.  the  Bantian  Laser. 
1.  11). 

But  I  have  here  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  ordinary  doctrino 
of  such  compressed  reduplication.  When  in  the  '  Journal  of 
Education '  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (vol.  iv.  p.  355 
of  1832)  I  suggested  that  iterti,  uerri,  uetti,  uisi  as  perfects  of 
uerto,  uerro,  uello,  uiso  were  reduced  from  older  forms  ueuerti,  etc. 
1  committed  an  error  in  starting  from  uerto,  etc.  instead  of  uorto, 
for  I  might  then  have  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  re^ilt  that 
uertit,  uerrit,  uellit  as  perfects  were  distinguished  in  form  from 
the  presents  uortit,  uorrit,  and  perhaps  uollit  (cf.  uolsus).  This 
view  receives  strong  support  from  the  manuscripts  of  riautus 
and  indeed  other  authors.     Thus  in  the  'Sticus'  (2,2,  50)  the 

of  speech,  for  the  old  Frisian  had  sc<ka  or  sidsu  'to  say/  as  the  mod. 
Frisian  lias  scssen  or  sizzeti  (Richthofen,  v.  seka);  and  a  Frisian  writer 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bosworth  (Origin  of  the  English,  Germanic,  etc.,  Lan- 
guages, p.  72)  gives  us :  '  Kreftich  swiet  is  't '  sizz  ik  jiette,  i.e.  '  Oraftj 
sweet  is't'  says  I  yet. 
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parasite  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Epignomus  from  abroad 
with  vast  wealth  there  acquired  takes  an  active  part  in  pre- 
paring the.  house  for  his  reception,  saying  : 

"  Ilercle  uero  capiam  scopas  atque  hoc  conuorrarn  lubens," 

hut  soon  after,  at  the  news  that  the  traveller  had  brought  with 
him  a  corps  of  parasites  of  his  own,  cries  broken-hearted  : 

"  Reuorrarn  hercle  hoc  quod  conuerri  modo  " 

(I'll  unsweep  all  I  have  done).  lie  re  I  have  given  the  MS. 
readings  of  the  verbs,  but  Ritschl  de  suo  writes  conuorri.  So 
again  in  the  '  Trinummus '  (3,  1,  15)  all  the  MSS.  have: 

"  V't  agro  euortat  Lesbonicum  quando  euertit  aedibus;" 
but  Ritschl  again  substitutes  euortit.  So  too  in  2,  4,  133  the 
palimpsest  has  uerterit,  but  Ritschl  uorterit ;  and  in  the  Ps.  2,  3, 
16  against  all  his  MSS.  he  writes  uortit  as  an  aorist.  Praeuorti 
as  an  infinitive  occurs  in  the  '  Mercator '  (vv.  377  and  379),  but 
in  v.  113,  where  Ritschl  writes  caue  praeuortier,  his  MSS.  have 
the  perf.  subj.  caue  joraeuerteris,  which  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  left  untouched.  In  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  deuorterer  occurs  in  8,  7 ;  deuerterat  in  10,  16,  5. 
So  as  regards  the  verb  uoto  (ueto),  uotitum  est  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
from  the  '  Asinaria,'  and  the  palimpsest  gives  uotet  in  the  Trim 
2,4,73;  but  uetuit  is  in  the  'Mercator'  1,  1,110,  and  in  the 
'  Phormio '  of  Terence.  It  is  true  that  conuerre  seems  to  occur 
in  the  '  Sticus,'  2,  2,  27  ;  but  if  this  be  right,  the  e  may  possibly 
be  due  to  '  umlaut.' 

But  if  feci  and  such  forms  have  arisen  from  a  compressed 
reduplication,  fefici  fefci,  does  not  a  similar  compression  account 
for  the  shortened  pronunciation  of  dedi,  dedin,  dedisti,  dedisse, 
which  so  many  passages  in  Plautus  seem  on  the  evidence  of  the 
metre  to  demand  ?  as, 

"  Nam  ego  aestumatum  huic  dedi  te  uiginti  minas,"  Capt.  2,  3,  4. 
Add  Poen.  1,  3,  7;  Trim  3,  2,  102;  4,  2,  57;  Epid.  5,  2,  38; 
Rud.  4,4,  127;  Most.  3,1,  115. 

"  Dedistin  argentum?  Factum,  neque  facti  piget,"  Trim  1,  2,  90. 
Add  1,  2,  92 ;  Cure.  2,  3,  66  ;  Men.  4,  3,  18. 
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"  Dedisse  dono  hodie  quae  to  illi  donatum  'sse  dixeras,"  Amph. 
2,  2,  129.     Add  Pseud.  4,  2,  33 ;  and  Ter.  Eun.  5,  8,  15. 

Moreover  this  theory  receives  no  little  support  from  the  'Ro- 
mance languages.  Thus  the  Italians  from  dedisti  and  dedistis 
have  deduced  dcsti  and  desfe ;  while  the  tense  dedi,  etc.  became 
in  Span,  di  diste  did  dimos  disteis  dieron;  and  dederam  and  dedissem 
appear  as  diera  and  diese ;  and  similar  changes  are  seen  in 
Portuguese. 

Dr.  Wagner  in  his  '  Aulularia '  contends  that  dedisti  dedisse, 
etc.  in  such  cases  should  be  treated  as  dedisti  dedisse ;  and  in 
opposition  to  my  view  of  the  matter  objects  that  "  the  appli 
cation  of  late  and  modern  forms  to  an  entirely  distant  period 
seems  to  violate  the  laws  of  historical  philology ;  "  but  he  seems 
here  to  forget  that  the  principle  on  which  I  found  my  reasoning 
was  already  at  work  in  the  formation  of  such  perfects  as  feci ; 
and  in  the  ever-changing  forms  of  written  language  it  is  a 
common  occurrence,  and  one  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  ortho- 
graphy is  in  arrear  of  orthoepy.  We  all  continue  to  write 
rect  ipt  with  a  p,  through  with  a  final  gh,  Leicester  as  a  trisyllabic 
word;  and  it  is  only  among  Southerners  that  Kirkcudbrightshire 
is  ever  pronounced  with  its  full  complement  of  letters  as  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  while  at  home  the  d  and  gld  are  silent,  so  that 
the  penult  is  short. 

Bopp  (§  546,  note  **,  and  §  556)  seems  to  look  upon  the  Latin 
scripsi  as  in  origin  rather  an  aorist  than  a  perfect,  and  the  same 
opinion  is  held  by  others,  as  Aufiecht  and  Kirchhoff  (Umbr. 
Sprach.  Th.  1,  s.  144,  §  56);  but  after  the  evidence  produced  I 
cannot  but  reject  their  view,  and  on  the  other  hand  would  ask, 
whether  somo  of  the  tenses  claimed  as  aorists  by  Sanskritisls 
are  not  in  fact  present  perfects  in  respect  of  form,  as  for  example 
the  Vedic  forms  badh-im  '  ich  todtete,'  kram-im  '  ich  bestieg,'  as 
well  as  the  more  common  forms  a-badh-isham,  Or-Jcram-ishatn, 
quoted  by  A.  K. 

But  it  will  be  best  to  give  one  of  these  aorists  in  all  its 
persons  and  numbers.  I  take  then  from  the  V.  G.  §  561,  the 
following  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  what  I  have  said  : 
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"S.  a-bddh-isham*  -is  -it;  D.  -ishva  -ishtam  -ishfdm ;  PI.  -ishma, 
-ishta,  -ishus ;"  and  better  still  what  he  calls  a  Sanskrit  aorist 
of  the  4th  form  in  §  571  of  the  vb.  ya  'go:'  "Sing,  aydsisham, 
-sis,  -sit;  PI.  -sishma,  -sisJtfa,  -sishus ;"  and  if  we  turn  to  §  545, 
note  1,  we  shall  find  that  Bopp  himself  looks  upon  the  sh 
in  the  majority  of  the  persons  as  a  substitute  for  a  timer  s. 
The  comparison  of  this  miscalled  aorist  seems  instructive,  as  it 
decided^  confirms  the  doctrine  put  forward  above,  that  scripsi 
has  grown  out  of  an  older  scripsim  and  scripsism,  scripsit  out  of 
scripsit,  and  scripsimus  out  of  scripsismus. 

But  1  would  venture  yet  a  step  further,  so  as  £b  give  the  title 
of  a  present  perfect  to  a  tense  which  Bopp  calls  an  imperfect, 
dsam  asis  asit,  which  he  places  as  equivalents  by  the  side  of 
the  Latin  eram  eras  erat.  The  long  i  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  person, 
on  which  my  argument  chiefly  rests,  seems  to  have  been  for 
Bopp  a  grave  difficulty,  for  in  §  532  he  expresses  a  belief  that 
they  had  originally  beside  them  the  forms  dsas  dsat ;  and  in 
§  532  he  has  the  courage  again  to  speak  of  the  troublesome  % 
as  a  '  Bindevocal.'  Even  the  first  person  as-am  in  its  suffix  has 
nothing  at  variance  with  my  doctrine,  for  the  Greek  TeTvcf>-a  itself 
stands  for  rervcfi-afj.,  and  our  own  language  still  exhibits  the 
so-called  substantive  verb  in  this  very  shape,  am.  Moreover 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  that  what  was  in  origin 
a  perfect  tense  should  in  after  time  be  employed  as  an  aorist  or 
as  a  past  imperfect.  "The  Sanskrit,"  says  Bopp  (§513),  "has 
for  the  expression  of  past  time  the  forms  of  the  Greek  imper- 
fect, aorist,  and  perfect,  without  however  attaching  to  these 
different  forms  the  different  shades  of  meaning  which  exist  in 
the  Greek."  So  again  in  §  588  he  says  :  "  The  Sansk.  preterite 
which  agrees  in  form  with  the  Greek  perfect  is  not  a  perfect  in 
meaning;"  and  he  further  notes  that  the  German  preterite, 
which  in  origin  coincides  with  the  Greek  perfect  and  the  redu- 
plicated preterite  of  Sanskrit,  has  likewise  given  up  its  signi- 
fication as  a  perfect. 

In  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  the  same  formation 

*  Bopp  places  the  i  between  hyphens,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  *  Binde- 
vocal.' 
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existed  as  in  the  Latin;  but  this  is  loss  easy  to  trace  in  cor 
sequence  of  the  habit  of  suppressing  a  a-,  especially  between 
vowels,  which  prevails  in  that  language.  Still  Terv(f>a,  as  I  have 
said,  contains  the  substantive  verb  in  a  (  =  a/x)  and  a  vestige  of 
the  genitival  suffix  (s  or  is)  in  tho  aspirate  of  <f>.  In  the  past 
perfect,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  there  is  seen  stronger  evi- 
dence, for  the  first  person  in  its  varieties  ererv^-ea  and  €T€TV(f>-7]v 
clearly  exhibits  what  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  cram ;  and  still 
more  closely  does  eren><£-ccrav  coincide  in  suffix  with  scrips-era  at. 
Even  a  future  perfect  probably  exists  in  Tervipo/jmi,  when  placid 
by  the  side  of  co-o/acu.  The  fact  that  this  form  is  in  practice 
rather  a  passive  than  an  active  constitutes  but  a  slight  diffi 
eulty,  for  these  periphrastic  tenses  are  in  themselves  available 
for  either  voice,  as  has  been  already  seen  (p.  145). 

Let  me  add  that  in  Latin  we  have  the  phrase  censendi  causa 
'  for  the  purpose  of  being  entered  in  the  register,'  and  adesse  ad 
imperandum  'for  receiving  orders.'  Then  in  the  sense  of  a 
perfect  the  words 'he  is  fresh  from  vaccinating'  may  be  used 
alike  of  the  child  just  vaccinated  or  of  the  operator. 

The  Celtic  languages  exhibit  a  similar  formation  of  the  perfect 
tense,  as  in  the  Welsh  periphrastic  form,  yr  n-yf  wedi  dysgu  'I 
have  learned,'  more  literally  '  I  am  after  learning;'  macnt  wedi 
eu  gwerthu  •  they  have  been  sold.'  In  the  simple  perfect  also 
there  are  traces  of  similarity  to  Latin  suffixes,  as  in  ceraist  '  thou 
hast  loved,'  buaist  '  thou  hast  been.'  The  so-called  pluperfect 
too  in  its  final  letters,  like  the  Latin  scripseram  compared  with 
eram,  agrees  most  exactly  with  those  of  the  Welsh  tense  which 
corresponds  to  eram. 

In  Gaelic  the  perfect  tenses  are  formed  with  the  preposition 
air,  in  power,  possibly  in  form,  the  same  as  the  W.  wedi,  pre- 
cisely as  imperfects  are  formed  with  the  prep.  ag.  Thus  tha  mi 
air  bualadh1!  am  after  striking,'  i.e.  'I  have  struck;'  bha   mi 

'  I  had  struck,'  bithidh  mi '  I  shall  have  struck,'  from 

the  vb.  buail  '  strike.' 

In  the  Teutonic  family  the  suffixes  of  the  perfect  seem  to 
defy  all  analysis  as  regards  what  are  called  the  strong  verbs  ; 
but  ono  common  character   with  the  perfects  of  the  classical 
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languages  and  Sanskrit  is  seen  in  the  love  of  reduplicate 
formation  in  the  oldest  member,  the  Gothic,  as  faltha  '  plico,' 
faifalih,  slepa  'dormio'  saislep,  greta  'ploro'  gaigrot,  shaida 
'  separo'  skaiskaid,  where  the  reduplication  instead  of  retaining 
the  root-vowel,  as  is  the  case  at  times  in  Latin  and  Sanskrit, 
invariably  gives  preference  to  ai  corresponding  to  the  e  of 
tetuli  yeypa<f>a  ;  and  again  the  first  alone  of  two  initial  consonants 
is  repeated  except  in  the  case  of  sp,  sk,  st. 

Again  as  the  long  vowel  of  egi,  feci,  ueni  grew  out  of  redu- 
plication, so  in  Gothic  also  a  mere  change  of  vowel  was  probably 
the  result  of  a  vanishing  reduplication,  and  the  same  applies 
to  our  own  sang,  drove,  etc.  Probably  the  reason  why  the  final 
suffixes  of  the  perfect  tenses  in  these  languages  have  practically 
disappeared  is  that  the  reduplicated  form  and  the  change  of 
vowel,  which  resulted  from  earlier  reduplication,  served  in 
themselves  to  mark  the  character  of  the  tense,  though  not  ori- 
ginally employed  for  this  purpose,  and  so  led  to  the  loss  of 
what  had  become  superfluous,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the 
plural  men,  geese. 

The  course  adopted  with  so-called  weak  verbs  is  of  a  wholly 
different  nature.  If  we  start  from  our  own  language  we  find 
such  verbs  ending  in  a  d  or  t,  as  loved,  wept ;  and  of  these  the 
d  is  no  doubt  the  original  form,  which  in  such  a  combination 
as  the  pt  of  ivept  naturally  adapted  itself  to  the  preceding  tenuis. 
But  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  this  d  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  then  to  the  Gothic.  Now  the  suffixes 
in  these  two  languages  are  as  follows  in  Grimm,  vol.  i.  pp.  840 
and  845,  895  and  903  :— - 


Gothic 


A.-Sax. 


Thus  in  the  A.-Sax.  what  distinguishes  the  weak  verb  from  the 
strong  verb  is  the  possession  of  d  or  de,  so  that  our  loved  must 
have  had  an  older  form  lovde  or  lovede ;  but  the  dual  and  plural 


Strong  Verbs. 

Weak  Verbs. 

S.  1  — 

2-t 

3  — 

1  -da             2  -des         3  -da 

D.  1  — 

2-uts 

3  — 

1  —              2  -deduts  3  — 

P.  1  -urn 

2-uf 

3  -un 

1  -dedum     2  -deduf    3  -dedun 

S.  1  — 

2-e 

3  — 

1  -de             2  -dest        3  -de 

P.  1  -on 

2 -on 

3  -on 

1 -don          2 -don        3 -don 
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of  the  Gothic  supply  yet  another  letter,  giving  us  love-ded, 
which  ded  bears' so  strong  a  resemblance  to  our  verb  did,  as 
Grimm  observes,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  /  love  ded 
is  not  really  one  with  our  periphrastic  perfect  I  did  lore  ;  and 
1  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  perfect  did, 
in  that  it  ends  with  a  d,  seems  at  first  to  give  support  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  itself  formed  upon  the  same  model  as  the  perfi  ots 
of  weak  verbs..  But  if  so,  the  whole  theory  would  fail  from  an 
inherent  weakness,  fur  then  did  would  represent  do -\- did;  this 
again  do  -|-  do  -f-  did,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series.  But  Grimm 
suggests  an  answer  to  this  difficulty  in  that  did  may  well  bo 
itself  a  reduplicate  perfect  like  those  of  the  strong  verbs ;  and 
further  reflection  will  go  far  to  support  this  view.  The  perfect 
participle  done  is  alone  a  powerful  witness  to  this  claim.  If  we 
look  at  the  so-called  irregular  verbs  of  the  German  language 
as  now  existing,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  number  is  about 
18G,  made  up  of  14,  which  have  a  perfect  participle  in  t  and 
a  preterite  in  te,  asbring-en  brach-te  ge-brach-t ;  while  171  have 
their  participle  in  en,  and  of  these  not  one  forms  its  preterite 
in  te.  The  remaining  one  is  than,  pret.  that,  part,  ge-than.  Thus 
if  that  be  a  reduplicate  perfect,  this  verb  may  fairly  claim  to 
rank  with  the  strong  verbs.  But  the  so-called  strong  verbs 
belong  to  the  older  stock  of  verbs,  playing  in  the  German  vo- 
cabulary the  same  part  which  belongs  to  the  consonant-verbs 
of  the  Latin  language.  On  the  other  hand  the  weak  verbs  go 
with  the  secondary  or  derived  verbs  of  the  Latin  language 
which  constitute  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations, 
besides  some  others.  But  the  verb  than  and  its  representatives 
not  only  belong  to  the  older  class,  but  among  these  hold  a 
distinguished  place.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  verbs  which  have 
most  truly  preserved  the  pronominal  suffix  in  the  singular  of 
the  indicative.  Thus  the  old  German  (D.  G.  1,  p.  885)  lias 
tuom  tuos  tuot,  and  the  old  Saxon  (p.  894)  don  or  dom,  dos,  ddd  or 
dot.  A  similar  mark  of  antiquity  is  seen  in  the  Latin  presents, 
sum,  inqnam,  and  let  me  add  sriam,  as  used  in  some  phrases, 
with  the  power  of  scio.  It  might  perhaps  be  argued  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  perfects  of  this  verb  in  the  several  Teutonic 

X 
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branches  connect  themselves  specially  with  the  weak  verbs,  by 
their  personal  endings.  Thus  for  old  German  the  preterite  ends 
for  strong  verbs  :  S.  1  — ,2  -i,  3  —  ;  IT.  1  -times,  2  -ut,  3  -un  ;  but 
f.r  weak  verbs  :  S.  1  -ta,  2  -tos,  3  -ta  ;  PL  1  -tumes,  2  -tut,  3  -tun  ; 
while  the  preterite  of  tuon  '  faccre  '  for  the  singular  runs  :  1  teta; 

2  tati,  3  teta;  thus  agreeing  in  the  first  and  third  persons  with 
the  endings  of  tho  weak  verbs.  Again  in  the  old  Saxon  (pp. 
887  and  890)  the  endings  are  for  strong  verbs ;   S.  1  — ,2  -i, 

3  —  ;  PL  1,  2,  3  -un ;  but  for  weak  verbs  1  -da,  2  -dos  or  -des, 
3  -da;  Tl.  1,  2,  3  -dun.  On  the  other  hand  for  the  vb.  duan 
the  sing,  of  the  perf.  is :  deda  dedos  deda  Thus  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  suffixes  of  the  perfect  in  this  verb  have 
marked  affinities  with  those  of  the  perfects  of  weak  verbs ;  but 
on  reflection  this  fact  will  be  found  in  favour  of  the  present 
theory,  and  as  Grimm  observes,  in  p.  885,  is  one  which  "  holies 
Alterthum  verrath."  If  the' weak  verbs  were  actually  formed  by 
affixing  an  auxiliary  such  as  our  did,  then  all  the  peculiarities 
in  termination  of  that  verb  would  naturally  go  with  it;  and 
that  such  representative  of  our  did  should  be  possessed  of  fuller 
suffixes  than  the  other  strong  perfects,  is  only  another  proof 
that  this  verb  stands  above  the  rest  in  antiquity.  Lastly  tho 
identity  of  the  English  preterite  did,  to  take  that  as  a  type  of 
the  Teutonic  verb  in  question,  with  the  Latin  ded-i  alike  in 
form  and  power,  serves  to  strengthen  the  present  argument. 
I  have  said  in  power,  feeling  that  '  to  put '  or  '  cause  to  be ' 
(in  any  place)  is  the  original  meaning  of  both  verbs,  as  in  our 
own  compounds  d'on  '  put  on,'  d'off  '  put  off,'  d'out  or  douse 
'  put  out,'  d'up  (the  chamber  door)  '  put  up.'  So  in  German  we 
find  ab-thun  'put  away,'  an-ihun  'put  on,'  auf-ihun  'put  up,' 
'open,'  aus-thun  '  d'off,'  ein-ihun  'put  in,'  Mn-thun  'put  away,' 
um-thun  '  put  round,'  weg-thun  '  put  away,'  zu-tltun  (die  Augen) 
*  put  to,'  '  shut.'  So  again  in  Latin  we  find  the  best  translations 
of  the  compounds  of  dare  are  found  in  the  same  way,  as  ab-do 
'  put  away,'  ad-do  '  put  to,'  con-do  '  put  together,'  de-do  (arma) 
'  lay  down,'  di-do  '  distribute,'  e-do  '  put  out,'  '  utter,'  in-do  '  put 
on,'  ob-do  (pessulum)  'put  to,'  pro-do  'put  down,'  'abandon,' 
red-do  '  put  back,'  sub-do  (calcar)  '  put  up,'  trans-do  '  hand  over;' 
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and  lastly,  no  bettor  proof  of  tho  identity  of  the  German  thm, 
our  do,  and  the  Latin  da-  can  bo  found  than  in  1he  strange 
power  given  by  the  same  preposition  to  ver-thun,  for-do,  and 
per-do.  So  in-du-o,  while  it  retains  the  simple  vb.  in  its  earlier 
form  with  a  vowel  u,  also  supports  tho  same  view  in  its  trans- 
lation 'put  on.'  I  am  aware  that  Sanskritists  refer  tho  do  of  the 
Latin  compounds  here  quoted  to  the  S.  da-dlta-mi  and  the  Greek 
ndr]^.  But  the  6ea-  which  constitutes  the  base  of  this  Greek 
verb  appears  in  Latin  as  ser~,  whence  insero  'put  in,'  'insert,' 
exsero  'put  out.'  And  on  the  other  hand  it  requires  some 
courage  to  contend  that  dare  with  its  strange  subjunctive  duim 
of  archaic  Latin,  has  no  connection  with  perdere  which  also  has 
an  old  subj.  perduim,  just  as  a  similar  subj.  creduim  goes  with 
the  compound  cre-do  cre-diJi.  Note  too  that  this  v  again 
shows  itself  in  the  old  G.  luom  tuos,  etc.  just  quoted,  in  the  old 
Sax.  vb.  du-an,  in  the  Flatt-Deutsch  duahn-en,  and  in  the  sound 
given  to  the  vowel  o  in  our  own  do  and  done.  Lastly  if  du-atua 
be  an  older  form  of  datus,  we  see  an  explanation  of  the  short 
penult. 

So   much   for  tho  perfect   tenses  in  Latin,  Greek,  etc.     The 
perfect  participle  in  Latin   takes   it   for   the   most  part  as  its 

distinguishing  suffix,  as  in  al-it-us,  for  the  final  syllable  us  n 1 

not  be  discussed  at  present.  Now  this  very  same  form  it  is 
also  found  in  the  old  Lowland  Scotch  dialect  of  our  own  tongue, 
viz.  abas-it,  where  we  should  say  abased ;  and  this  systematically. 
Of  course  this  must  be  only  a  variety  of  our  own  ed,  as  seen 
in  the  participle  loved.  But  then  our  strong  verbs,  as  in  the 
Teutonic  family  generally,  possess  a  suffix  en  of  like  power,  or 
in  some  cases  we  must  say  once  possessed.  For  molten  we  now 
say  melted,  for  cloven  cleft.  But  these  two  suffixes  were  no  doubt 
in  origin  one,  the  two  dentals  n  and  t  being  freely  interchange- 
able. Thus  in  Greek  from  kv-  '  one '  comes  a  comparative  ir-epos 
'one  of  two.'  So  €tvttt€v  has  no  doubt  superseded  a  form  cr^n-rer, 
as  shown  by  the  reflective  ervmer-o.  In  the  Danish  again  ■  n 
and  et  serve  in  different  genders  for  an  indefinite  article  before 
nouns;  and  forms  of  the  very  shape,  but  wholly  differenl  origin, 
when  suffixed  to  a  noun  do  duty  as  definite  articles,  as  /  atri 

M   '1 
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'the  patriot,'  dag-hlad-et  'the  day -leaf '  or  'journal.'  But  as  en 
in  our  perfect  participle  is  limited  to  the  so-called  strong  or 
older  verbs,  it  has  a  clear  claim  to  precedence  over  the  other 
variety.  Now  this  form  en  is  a  favourite  suffix  of  genitives 
(see  below),  and  this  is  the  very  power  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  well  suited  for  the  explanation  of  what  grammarians  mean 
by  perfect. 

In  Welsh  again  we  find  a  form  which  agrees  well  with  our 
lov-ed,  viz.  car-ed-ig  '  loved,'  the  final  ig  of  which  is  reserved 
fur  future  consideration.  While  the  ordinary  participles  of  this 
form  in  Latin  belong  to  the  passive  voice,  an  active  power  is 
seen  to  belong  to  those  which  go  with  the  so-called  deponent 
verbs,  as  secutus,  ratus,  etc.  ;  and  indeed  with  some  others,  as 
cenatus,  adultus.  So  too  conversely  comitatus,  emensus,  and  several 
others,  although  connected  with  deponents,  often  assume  a  passive 
sense.  But  this  twofold  power,  as  already  stated,  is  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  origin  of  the  form. 

In  the  Greek  reru</>-ws  the  last  syllable  of  the  crude  form  may 
well  be  ov,  passing  in  the  oblique  cases  to  ot,  so  that  the  ov  and 
or  would  again  correspond  to  the  en  and  it  of  our  own  language. 
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The  verbs  in  acro-w  ccrcrw,  etc.,  which,  for  the  most  part  go  with 
verbs  in  aTrw,  etc.,  were  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  detailed 
discussion  in  the  chapter  on  Vowel-Assimilation.  We  have  now 
more  especially  to  deal  with  the  meaning  of  this  suffix ;  but 
a  word  or  two  may  be  useful  as  a  preliminary  with  regard  to 
the  sounds  expressed  by  the  combination  era,  tt.  An  enquiry 
of  this  kind  in  reference  to  a  dead  language  has  its  difficulties 
and  doubts ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  aa  was  an 
equivalent  for  our  E.  sh,  and  tt  for  our  E.  cli ;  and  one  reason 
for  this  belief  is  the  consideration  that  such  a  sound  was  not 
likely  to  be  wanting  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  again  the  idea  receives 
some  support  from  another  belief,  that  XX  was  an  equivalent  for 
At,  much  as  is  the  case  with  the  French  meilleur,  billard,  etc. 
Bopp  in  his  V.  G.  (§§  749  and  769)  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  aAAos  /3aAAw  orcAAco  grew  out  of  the  forms  aAtos  fSaXno 
otcAio),  referring  in  the  case  of  the  first  to  L.  alio-,  Goth,  alja-, 
S.  anya-.  QvXXov  by  the  side  of  folium  may  be  "added  to  these, 
and  above  all  /xaAAov,  which  as  a  comparative  claims  the  form 
and  sound  of  fj.aX.-tov,  while  the  circumflex  accent  also  points 
to  a  '  mouille '  pronunciation  ma-yon  ;  and  here  we  may  compare 
Mallorca  =  Maiorca.  Kptiaawv  KpetTTtov,  Oaaawv  6o.tt<dv,  fipaaawv, 
[xaaawv,  and  indeed  pet£wv,  confirm  the  view.  Further  the  Poles 
employ  tho  digraphs  sz  and  cz  as  symbols  equivalent  to  our  sh 
and  ch.  So  tho  familiar  name  Kossuth  is  pronounced  as  though 
written  Koshut.  It  is  on  this  principle  perhaps  that  we  may 
explain  tho  habit  of  such  verbs  as  facesso  capesso  to  form  their 
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perfects  and  participles  after  the  fourth  conjugation,  for  there 
seems  to  he  some  affinity  hetween  the  so-called  palatals  sh,  etc., 
and  the  vowel  i.  If  this  he  admitted  yapcnr-uj  "would  closely 
approach  in  sound  as  well  as  meaning  to  our  s-car-atcli ;  and 
Bopp  (§  772)  quotes  a  vh.  Qava<rcrui  as  representing  a  theoretic 
Oavar-Loy.  But  this  may  he  left  an  open  question  without  much 
damage  to  what  follows. 

The  theme  of  rap-acrcrw  (I  take  this  rather  than  xaPa<T(T<a 
hecause  of  the  simpler  form  of  tho  root)  is  rap-ax-  as  shown  hy 
the  substantive  rap-ax-rj,  and  the  aspirate  of  the  suffix  a^  agrees 
with  what  is  seen  in  op-vx-rj  hy  the  side  of  opvo-o-io.  Again 
p.uXio-0-w  has  by  its  side  an  adj.  //.etAiyos.  On  the  other  hand 
p.a\ai<o<;  goes  with  p.a\ao-<T(D,  (f>v\aKr]  with  cpvXaacroi,  cpapfiaKov 
with  <papp.aacru>,  which  point  to  a  k  rather  than  x  '■>  an(l  lastly 
7r(a)\r)crcr<i)  with  eTrXayrjv,  so  as  to  give  a  preference  to  the  thick 
guttural.  I  am  therefore  free  from  the  charge  of  violence  when 
I  compare  our  suffix  with  the  Keltic  suffix  agli,  as  seen  for 
example  in  Manx.  This,  says  Leo  in  the  Manx  Grammar  con- 
tained in  his  '  Ferien-schriften '  (pp.  174,  180,  etc.),  is  a  suffix 
that  is  adapted  at  pleasure  to  any  Manx  verb  to  form  a  '  modus 
consuetudinalis,'  or  what  Latin  and  Greek  grammarians  would 
rather  call  a  frequentative  verb.  Thus  moyll  me  *  I  praise,' 
moyllagli  me  '  I  habitually  praise,'  ooaslil  me  '  I  honour,'  ooasJil- 
agli  me  '  I  habitually  honour.'  An  interesting  example  of  such 
a  Manx  verb  is  be-agh,  which  usually  means  '  live ; '  but  in 
Genesis  iii.  18  is  translated  by  '  eat :'  "  Thorns  and  thistles  shall 
[the  ground]  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field,"  that  is,  for  all  time. 

The  Irish  too  has  its  class  of  verbs  in  aigh-im,  which  may 
also  be  regarded  as  frequentatives,  and  in  fact  correspond  to  the 
Manx  verbs  in  agh.  But  is  the  notion  of  a  frequentative  felt 
in  the  Greek  verbs  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  is  in  fact  the 
case.  The  verbs  just  quoted,  Tapacra-o),  ^apacro-co,  opvcra-w,  do  speak 
of  acts  which  have  that  character ;  and  let  me  add  aiBvcr™ 
as  used  of  the  '  quivering,  flickering '  of  leaves ;  also  epzo-aoi, 
eiAio-o-oj ;  and  the  further  we  proceed  in  our  enquiry,  the  more 
numerous,  the  more  convincing  will  be  the  examples. 
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At  the  same  time  we  have  to  answer  another  question  :  Is  the 
suffix  well  adapted  for  the  office  so  assigned  to  it?  Here  also 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer.  This 
suffix  differs  but  slightly  from  the  a/c,  ay,„cta,  which  si  rve  to 

characterize  diminutival  nouns;  and  in  our  own  language  we  have 
a  perfectly  parallel  case  of  an  undoubted  diminutival  suffix  em- 
ployed for  the  very  purpose  of  denoting  frequentative  verbs. 
In  the  grammar  which  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  to  his  great  dic- 
tionary I  find  the  words  :  "  If  there  he  an  /,  as  in  jingle,  tingle, 
mingle,  sprinkle,  twinkle,  there  is  implied  a  frequency  or  iteration 
of  small  acts."     Again  in  the  Finn  language  the  same  idea  is 

hal  ituallv  expressed  in  the  very  same  way,  as  lask-en  'diniit- 

c  & 

t--tt-.'    lash-el-en  'panlatim    dimittese,'  an  example  hy  the  way 

which    aliko    in    root   and    suffixes    is    calculated   to   allay  the 

doubts  of  those   who  cannot   bring  themselves  to  believe  that 

there    is    any  connection  between  this    outlying  language   and 

the  Indo-European  stock. 

In  grammars  of  the  Slavonic  languages  one  of  the  first  dealings 
with  verba  is  to  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  momentary  verbs 
which  speak  of  a  single  act,  and  continuous  verbs.  And  under 
the  term  continuous  1  include  the  two  ideas  of  iteration  and  a 
permanent  state  whether  of  mind  or  body,  so  that  under  this 
second  bead  fall  the  ideas  'lie,  stand,  have,  know,  fear,  love,"  etc. 
It  were  well  if  our  grammars  of  the  classical  languages  followed 
them  in  this  respect,  for  there  must  be  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
■  natural  distinction,  which  indeed  is  inherent  in  language; 
for  who  can  fail  to  see  an  aggregato  of  petty  acts  in  walking, 
following,  swimming,  drawing,  rubbing,  growing,  breathing,  talking, 
■".I  ■ 

But  let  us  pass  from  Greek  to  other  languages  in  search  of 
words  with  a  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Creek  a^,  etc.  In 
Latin  plango  first  presents  itself,  corresponding  to  7rA?;crcrcij,  and 
cut  down  from  a  fuller pal-ango  which  means  '  strike  with  a  Hat 
surface,'  as  with  the  pat-mat  Thus  a  common  application  of  the 
term  is  to  the  clapping  of  a  bird's  wings.  The  Latin  language 
must  at  s  nie  time  have  hail  a  veil)  with  the  theme  sl(o)rag, 
corresponding  to  <  >ui  >m  which  sirag-ulus 
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and  strag-es  are  deduced ;  and  stramen  aho,  seeing  that  a  g  is  apt 
to  vanish  before  an  m,  as  in  fiamma  for  flagma,  examen  for  exagmen. 
An  o  has  been  just  assigned  to  st(o)rag-  on  the  evidence  of  o-rop- 
tv-n;/u.i;  or  an  a  might  have  been  preferred,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
S.  star.  Frango,  with  its  analogue  p^yru/Ai  and  E.  break,  is  not 
a  simple  verb,  but  a  secondary  form  growing  out  of  a  fuller 
for-ang-  or  for-ag-,  and  so  intimately  connected,  perhaps  I  might 
lather  say  one  with,  forare,  of  which  the  root  is  for  =  ~E.  bore;  as 
also  foil  of  fodere,  r  and  d  ever  readily  interchanging  in  Latin. 
That  '  piercing  '  was  the  earlier  meaning  of  our  break  was  noticed 
above  (p.  120) ;  and  1  may  here  add  that  the  Lith.  vb.  brekszta, 
as  used  of  the  '  break  of  day,'  confirms  what  was  there  said. 

The  verb  tralt-o,  which  has  preserved  the  aspirate  (  =  G.  trag-en), 
I.  claim  as  representing  a  form  tol-agli-o,  i.  e.,  a  secondary  verb 
from  tollo  ;  for  its  earlier  meaning,  like  that  of  the  German  verb, 
was  rather  to  '  bear '  than  to  '  drag,'  so  that  the  two  phrases  of 
Horace,  "  indocili  ingum  collo  trahentes"  and  "  ferre  iugum 
dolosi "  agree  with  each  other ;  and  if  a  doubt  be  still  left,  it 
may  be  removed  by  the  consideration  of  the  phrases  "  tractare 
anna,"  Hor.,  and  "tractare  personam"  or  "partes  secundas," 
Cic.  It  is  from  this  assumed  secondary  vb.  tol-agh  or  tol-ach  that 
the  participle  latus  was  formed  for  the  use  of  fero.  Compare  too 
the  analogue  tAtjtos  from  tXyj/al  with  the  sb.  roXfx-q  and  adj.  TaAas. 

Traces  are  also  to  be  found  of  the  suffix  in  the  form  ac.  Thus 
grac-ilis  as  compared  with  ut-ilis  points  to  a  verb  grac-  or  rather 
ger-ac-,  corresponding  to  our  own  groio,  whence  gramen  and  per- 
haps gratus  (ripe  ?) ;  while  the  cognate  germen  comes  directly 
from  the  simple  verb,  already  lost  to  the  Eomans.  Alac-er 
again  implies,  I  think,  as  1  have  already  said,  a  secondary  verb 
al-ac-,  akin  to  dAAo/tai  and  sal  of  salio  (saltus).  Laxus,  again, 
with  our  own  slack,  seem  together  to  imply  a  secondary  sol-ac-, 
one  with  solu-  of  soluere.  Of  the  same  stock  are  the  nouns 
luxus,  luxuria.  Still  more  indisputable  evidence  is  seen  in  the 
eighteen  neuter  nouns  in  ulo-  (Vo-) :  subligac-ulum,  piac-idum, 
cenac-uhim,  projmgriac-ulum,  gvbemac-idum,  mirac-ulum,  spirae-ulum, 
orac-uhim,  miijurac-ulum,  objectac-ulum,  spectac-idum,  crepitac-ulum, 
hosj>itac-v.lum,  sustentaculum,  receptac-ulum,  ambulac-rim.  sinndae- 
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rum,  lavac-rum  ;  the  last  three  of  which  prefer  an  r,  like  jweZZana, 
familiaris,  simply  because  of  the  preceding  I.  And  with  these 
we  may  include  solac-ium,  for  here  a  c  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
genuine  letter. 

As  adjectives  are  used  to  denote  a  continued  state  of  things, 
our  suffix  is  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  suffix  to  them ;  and  so 
1  welcome  the  fact  that  in  Manx  "  bei  weitem  die  Mehrzal  aller 
Adjectiva  ist  so  gebildet,"  as  myghin  'pity,'  myghin-agh  'mer- 
ciful,' pooar  'might,'  pooar-agh  'mighty,'  graih  'love,'  grai-agh 
'pleasing.'  Hero  again  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  L.  adjj. 
edax,  ferax,  etc.,  and  ferox,  and  of  the  Gr.  fj.aXa.Kos,  ^eiXt^os,  etc. ; 
as  also  of  the  G.  machtig,  durst  ig,  etc.  Add  thereto  the  W.  ad- 
jectives  in  ac,  og,  ig  ;  the  Breton  in  elc,  and  so  on. 

Further  as  the  final  guttural  in  diminutival  substantives  ha- 
bitually vanished,  so  also  the  y  of  the  suffix  in  Gr.  verbs  at 
times  vanishes.  Thus  yeXaw  (see  p.  137)  had  strictly  yeXay  for 
its  theme;  and  0A.aa>  'crush '  also  stands  for  0Aayw,  as  shown  by 
the  part.  rcOXayjxcvos.  Of  this  verb  it  seems  probable  that  <pXau> 
is  the  more  genuine  form,  and  this  a  compression  from  /j.a\aio, 
so  that  the  word  would  be  only  a  variety  of  /xaXaaau),  the  letters 
I  and  r  often  converting  an  immediately  preceding  consonant 
into  an  aspirate,  as  in  6pacro-(x)  for  rapacro-u).  The  loss  of  our  g  is 
seen  too  in  straui,  stratus,  which  accordingly  take  the  character 
which  usually  marks  the  first  conjugation. 

I  venture  then  to  claim  the  whole  body  of  Sanskrit  verbs 
which  Sanskritists  assign  to  their  10th  class,  viz.,  those  with  a 
suffix  ay,  and  called  by  them  causal  verbs ;  and  this  the  more 
that  a  y-sound  often  marks  the  transition  of  a  g  between  vowels 
on  its  way  to  annihilation.  In  my  Essays,  p.  263,  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  Prof.  Wilson's  list  of  fifty-six  verbs  of 
this  conjugation  at  the  utmost  one  in  five  contains  the  idea 
'  to  make,'  the  first  ten  of  them  being  translated  by  himself  as 
'  steal,  disrespect,  hurt,  send,  wink,  speak,  play,  be  feeble,  be 
able,  sound.'  '  To  send  '  may  of  course  be  expressed  by  '  cause 
to  go ;'  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  causative  idea  in  most, 
perhaps  in  all  of  the  others.  Bopp  himself  too  (§  772)  speaks 
of  a   whole  class  of  6.  verbs  which  with  causal   suffix  have  no 
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causal  meaning,  as  acvdydmi  'equos  eupio,' patiydmi  'ich  wiinsche 
zum  Gatten  ;'  nay  (§  109%  6 ;  vol.  i.  p.  225)  he  admits  generally 
that  the  10th  class  contains  many  verhs  which  possess  the  causal 
suffix,  but  without  the  causal  meaning ;  and  he  himself  quotes 
the  example  Mmdyati  '  er  liebt,'  i.e.  a  verb  of  the  very  power  I 
am  claiming. 

But  as  Sanskritists  so  generally  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  a 
causal  notion  resides  in  the  suffix  ay,  the  present  opposition  to 
this  theory  will  not  be  likely  to  win  assent,  unless  the  error, 
if  it  be  an  error,  be  first  accounted  for ;  for  I  think  it  is  Coleridge 
who  judiciously  warns  an  enquirer,  when  desirous  to  extirpate 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrong  in  the  conceptions  of  others,  to 
trace  the  error  to  its  origin.  Now  the  mimetic  theory  finds  its 
justification  whether  the  natural  sound  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  word  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  result 
of  the  agent's  action.  At  any  rate  a  large  class  of  verbs  in 
language  denote  both  ideas.  The  Latin  verto,  ruo  (jrroruo,  diruo), 
moueo,  at  one  time  express  the  ideas  '  cause  to  turn,  to  rush, 
to  move ; '  at  others  have  the  power  of  reflective  or  intransitive 
verbs,  '  turn,  rush,  move.'  The  same  double  power  belongs  to 
our  own  verbs  turn,  move,  change,  pour.  To  fly,  icalh,  run,  wake, 
are  commonly  intransitive  verbs ;  but  we  are  familiar  with  the 
phrases  l  fly  a  kite,'  'walk  a  horse,'  '  run  a  wall,'  '  walce  a  baby.' 
The  Latin  stare  is  intransitive,  but  praestare,  as  with  uirtutem, 
often  transitive.  We  are  taught  that  we  ought  to  say  '  fell  a  tree,' 
but  in  our  provinces  we  still  often  hear  '  fall  a  tree.' 

Again,  when  a  verb  is  formed  from  a  noun,  whether  adjective 
or  substantive,  the  idea  *  making '  comes  in  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  without  any  special  suffix  to  denote  the  idea,  as 
alius  'white'  albare,  SoiAos  SovXoeiv,  Graecari,  ancillari ;  but  as  the 
action  in  such  cases  is  of  a  repetitive  character,  a  suffix  which 
denotes  iteration  or  permanence  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

But  I  call  Bopp  as  a  witness  against  himself.  In  §  109%  6 
(vol.  i.  p.  226),  he  claims  as  representatives  in  form  of  his 
10th  class  or  causal  verbs  the  three  vowel-conjugations  in  Latin, 
i.e.,  the  a,  e,  and  i  verbs,  the  three  vowel-cunjugations  in  Greek, 
besides  some  others  ;  and  the  so-called  weak  verbs  of  the  German 
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sfock.  But  when  lie  proceeds  to  deal  with  special  instances,  he 
is  not  very  successful.  As  regards  tho  three  L.  verbs  sedare, 
monere,  sopire,  ho  finds  no  doubt  what  he  wants;  but  that  his 
dealings  with  doceo,  facio,  iacio,  rapio,  are  not  very  happy,  I  havo 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  Essays,  p.  264.  But  ho  himself  is 
conscious  that  tho  causal  power  is  found  only  exceptionally  in 
the  Latin  and  German  vocabularies,  as  appears  in  the  closing 
remarks  of  his  §  750,  where  he  first  tells  us,  that  in  the  Georgian 
dialect  of  tho  Caucasus  the  causal-suffix  of  the  Sanskrit  has  its 
representative  in  certain  specified  forms,  yet  the  causal  power 
is  wanting;  and  ho  adds  that  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this, 
seeing  that  in  Latin  and  German  too,  so  far  as  regards  tho  vowel 
verbs  of  tho  former  and  the  weak  verbs  of  the  latter,  the  suffix 
in  question  has  so  completely  got  the  upper  hand  as  to  cover  tho 
whole  ground  ;  where  the  implication  is  that  here  also  the  causal 
power  is  often  wanting. 

In  Bopp's  view,  that  the  vowel  verbs  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  have  a  suffix  in  common  with  tho  so-called  causal  verbs 
of  Sanskrit,  I  cordially  acquiesce,  so  soon  as  the  suffix  in  question 
is  allowed  to  be  a  representative  of  'paulatim,'  and  so  fitted  for 
the  use  of  iterative  or  continuous  verbs. 

AVhat  has  been  said  of  0Xa<n  and  yeAaoj  as  having  for  their 
theme  forms  liko  6Xay-  and  -ye\ay,'  and  still  more  the  list  of 
neuter  nouns,  suhligaculum,  etc.,  together  with  uor-ag-on-  by  the 
side  of  uor-a-ri;  and  ha-ag-on-  (as  pointing  to  a  simple  ira-ari  of 
which  imitari  is  the  familiar  frequentative),  are  a  sufficient  intro- 
dnction  to  the  assertion  that  all  the  a-verbs  of  Latin  have  lost  a 
final  guttural,  just  as  the  a-nouns  have.  Verec-undus,  backed  as  it 
is  by  our  own  fr-igh-t  by  the  side  of  fear,  points  to  an  older  stem 
■-,  as  preceding  the  later  uer-e-  of  uer~eor,  while  ueritus  is  more 
truly  the  participle  of  the  lost  simple  verb.  Beor,  as  having  super- 
s' -ih-d  a  theoretic  car-e-or  (p.  132),  is  also  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
a  lost  guttural,  when  we  have  before  us  the  W.  careg,  L.  cole-,  and 
E.  reck,  reckon,  Fretus  in  all  probability  represents  a  lost  fer-cc-tn.i 
(of.  dumetwm,  etc.,  of  p.  67),  so  that  we  have  in  fer-ec  a  secondary 
verb  from  fer-o,  corresponding  to  our  own  br-ing,  br-ough-t  (G. 
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br-ach-tc),  from  bear.  So  sprelus  and  cretus  (secretus)  seem  to  imply 
older  varieties,  sper-ec-tus,  cer-ec-tus.  Prurigo,  or-ig-o,  esurig-o 
have  preserved  the  g  \vhieh  is  lost  in  prturio,  orior,  esurio  ;  and  if, 
as  was  contended  above,  the  nouns  tussi-,  fini-,  uesti-,  etc.,  have 
lost  a  final  guttural,  we  have  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the 
verbs  of  the  same  fomi  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  such  vei'bs  in  u  as  metu-o,  acu-o ;  while 
uol-uc-ris  seems  to  tell  us  that  uola-  of  uolare  has  superseded  a 
form  uoluc-  or  uolac-  ;  and  in-uol-uc-rum  suggests  a  guttural  ending 
for  uola-  '  roll,'  such,  as  uoluc-  or  uolug-,  corresponding  to  our  own 
wall-ow.     (Cf.  too  Ital.  uolgere?) 

Fludus,  again,  and  fructus,  fruges,  justify  us  in  attaching  a 
final  guttural  to  flu  offluo  and/rw-  of  fruor;  and  here  again  sup- 
port is  found  in  the  E.  flow,  and  G.  brauchen,  E.  brook. 

Not  to  be  lost  sight  of  are  those  L.  verbs  which  have  reduced 
the  suffix  to  a  mere  g,  as  mergo,  spargo,  tergo,  and  the  two  verbs 
uergo  '  incline,'  akin  to  uerto,  and  uergo  '  pour,'  akin  to  S.  vari 
'water';  to  which  correspond  our  own  verbs  ending  in  k,  as  talk, 
walk,  hark,  lurk,  bark. 

But  let  us  stop  a  while  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  iterative 
or  continuous  ideas  fit  in  with  the  vowel  verbs ;  and  I  find  itera- 
tion well  marked  in  mic-a,  fric-a,  crepa-,  laua-,  spira-,  ara- ;  and 
continuity  or  state  in  sta-,  cuba-,  ama- ;  similarly  iteration  in 
ride-,  fie-,  sorbe-,  tonde-,  doce-,  cense- ;  state  in  Tiabe-,  iace-,  tace-, 
uide-,  ole- ;  iteration  in  meti-,  sarci-,  farci- ;  state  in  sci-,  audi-, 
senti-  ;  and  the  distinction  comes  out  better  by  contrast,  as  when 
we  compare  cumb-ere  with  cub-are,  si-s(e)t-ere  with  st-a-re,  sid-ere 
with  sed-ere,  iac-ere  with  iac-ere,pend-ere  with pend-ere,  tend-ere  with 
ten-ere,  di-uid-ere  with  uid-ere.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
suffix  in  question  is  more  fitted  for  the  imperfect  than  the  perfect 
tenses,  and  accordingly  we  find  micui,  fricui,  etc.,  preferred  in 
the  irregular  and  so  older  verbs  of  the  a-class.  In  the  e-verbs 
this  e  rarely  appears  in  perfects ;  and  the  same  principle  accounts 
for  uinsci  and  uinclus,  sarsi  and  sartus,  beside  uiacio,  sarcio,  and 
so  on. 

I  go  back  to  the  Greek  suffix  a^,  ay,  clk,  etc.,  to  follow  certain 
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letter  changes.  Greek  aspirates  habitually  interchange  ;  ami  thus 
I  find  by  the  side  of  \ap-ao-a--  (ax)  a  variety  y(a)p-a<p-u),  and  with 
the  usual  vowel  change,  (ao)p-ocp-ew,  €p-e<p-w;  but  a  Greek  </>  Las 
habitually  a  L.  b  for  its  representative,  and  so  we  come  across 
8c(e)r-ib-o  (scrlb-)  and  tr-ib-ulum  (cf.  rp-lfS-)  by  the  side  of  tero, 
with  cr-ib-  of  crib-rum  by  the  side  of  cer-no  and  np-iv-w ;  so  too 
lat-e-o  lat-eb-ra,  scat-e-o  scat-eb-ra  ;  and  as  I  adduced  gr-ac-ills  be- 
fore, so  now  I  adduce  fl-eb-ilis,  ex-pl-eb-ilis,  g(opi-ob-ilis,  sol-ub-il!*, 
io/1-nb-ilis,  lug-ub-ris,  and  above  all  such  forms  as  laud-ab-'di$, 
with  the  400  words  of  identical  termination  ;  and  then  the  toler- 
ably strong  corps  of  neuter  nouns  represented  by  uoc-ab-uhim, 
together  with  dol-ab-ra,  ter-eb-ra,  sal-eb-ra.  Still  more  valuable 
witnesses  are  the  quasi-participles,  not  a  few  in  number,  of  which 
contion-ab-iuidus  (over  sixty  of  these),  gem-eb-undus,  rid-ib-undus,  may 
be  taken  as  types ;  the  more  valuable,  I  say,  as  they  carry  with 
them  so  marked  a  sense  of  iteration.  This  variety  of  the  suffix 
has  its  counterpart,  as  Bopp  observes  (§  750),  in  the  Georgian 
ub,  cb,  oh,  softened  also  into  aw,  ew,  ow. 

In  a  few  instances  a  p  is  found  in  place  of  a  b,  especially 
where  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  has  disappeared,  as  in  carpo,  scalpo, 
terpo,  ipTriD.  But  again  the  Sanskrit ista  come  forward  to  claim 
thisj?  as  of  causal  power.  The  words  however  themselves  pro- 
nounce at  once  in  favour  of  the  claim  for  iteration  by  their 
meanings  '  nibble  '..and  'creep.'  The  stem  of  carpo  is  seen  per- 
haps in  Kep  of  Ketpw  and  car  of  cam  (carnis) ;  while  serp  —  S.  sar-p, 
the  simple  form  of  which  is  preserved  in  S.  in  the  form  sar  or 
sri  '  go.'  The  Gr.  p-eTr-at  is  best  explained  by  comparison  with 
its  equivalent  the  L.  ucr-g-o ;  and  T(e)p-£7rw  of  course  belongs  to 
the  family  rep-  or  ter-  '  turn.' 

Yet  a  more  violent  change,  but  one  in  keeping  with  what 
was  said  of  the  suffixes  of  diminutival  substantives.  As  I 
claimed  urn  in  L.  helium,  and  om  in  E.  bottom,  as  of  guttural 
origin,  so  now  with  increasing  confidence  I  claim  for  iterative 
verbs  a  suffix  c/a,  as  passing  from  a  guttural  ay  through  a  nasa- 
lized av.  First  of  all  I  quote  fip-ep--,  /Jp-ay.-,  (Bp-v\-  in  lne  sense 
of '  roar,'  corresponding  on  the  one  side  to  L.  frcmo,  on  the  other 
to  E.  bellow  and  bark,  as  all  varieties  of  the  same  word.    Secondly, 
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I  point  to  Tpe\o>,  with  efyapov  and  Spopos.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  that  beforo  an  p  and  X  consonants  readily  interchange; 
thus  ykvKvs  is  no  doubt  one  with  dulcis,  of  which  the  d  is  pro- 
bably more  genuine.  Glaus  again  is  of  course  one  with  /3a\avos, 
and  so  on.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  then  that  the  Gr.  rpexw  has 
superseded  a  /cp-e^-w,  so  that  it  is  one  with  curr-ic  of  curr-ic-uhim. 
The  change  of  the  initial  consonant  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
L.  tremo,  which  has  grown  out  of  a  lost  cremo,  for  cer-em-o,  the 
root  of  which  survives  in  Kap-xap-  of  KapKaipui  '  tremble,'  in  cor- 
uscus  and  the  phrase  querquera  febris  '  ague.'  Nay,  a  provincial 
cremir  in  French  still  exists  with  the  same  idea ;  and  the  familiar 
craindre  is  of  the  same  stock,  the  change  of  consonants  being  the 
same  as  in  the  obsolete  aveindere  '  take  down,'  from  the  equally 
obsolete  L.  ab-emere.  Similarly  there  seems  strong  reason  for 
belie\ing  in  the  affinity  of  L.  cremare  and  irip.Trp-qp.1,  of  trans  and 
Trepav ;  and  for  treating  the  L.  tranqulllus  as  representing  a  more 
genuine  planquillus,  a  double  diminutive  of  plancus,  and  that 
itself  a  dim.  of  planus.  The  L.  premo  I  also  believe  to  be  a 
secondary  verb  with  the  same  iterative  suffix,  which  is  not  ill 
placed  ;  and  I  connect  therewith  the  so-called  adj.  freqtiens,  and 
perhaps  cr-em-or  '  thick  juice,'  and  cr-cb-er  '  crowded ; '  nay  even 
cru-or  '  clotted  blood.'  Thus  the  root  syllable  may  possibly  be 
the  same  as  in  cel-eb-er,  gel-u,  Kp-ro~r-aXA.os,  etc.,  and  clot  itself. 

Once  more  I  go  back  to  our  starting-point  to  claim  yet  another 
class  of  verbs,  viz.,  those  in  ao-/oo,  ecr/cco,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
verbs  like  labasco,  rubesco,  scisco,  etc.  In  the^e  we  find  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  meaning,  as  iteratives,  imperfects,  and,  as 
some  hold,  inchoatives  ;  but  of  these  the  notion  of  iteration 
seems  to  have  had  precedence  in  time  ;  and  in  this  way  I  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ionic,  i.e.,  the  oldest,  writers, 
abound  in  this  use  of  such  verbs.  Buttmann  I  am  aware  sets 
apart  as  of  totally  different  origin  the  Ionic  iteratives  in  o-kov 
(§  112,  Anm.  11),  but  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  his  arguments; 
and  indeed  he  himself  (in  §  94,  Anm.  3,  note)  quotes  from  Hero- 
dotus a  passage  where  he  admits  that  apSecr/ce  has  simply  the 
force  of  the  past  imperfect  ypSe.  The  same  writer  points  out 
that  verbs  with  the  suffix  ctko)  occasionally  carry  with  them  the 
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causative  notion,  giving  tho  examples  fj-eOva-Kca  '  mache  trunk'  n,' 
and  TTLTTLcrKU)  from  7rtVo>  hriov;  bat  of  course  this  is  not  the  pri- 
mitive notion  of  the  suffix.  Other  examples  are  StSaa-Kw  (for 
Si-Sax-o-Kw)  and  fu-fj.(e)v-rjaKw.  But  if  we  claim  these  verbs  in 
etc.,  as  in  origin  one  with  those  in  esso,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  guttural;  and  the  same  difficulty 
presented  itself  to  Bopp  in  his  view  of  the  subject  (§  751),  and 
he  finds  a  solution  in  the  assumption  that  the  k  of  (SifipaxrKO),  i 
is  merely  "  ein  euphonischer  Begleiter  des  Zischlauts ;"  that  is 
probably  what  I  denote  as  an  excrescent  letter  or  outgrowth  from 
the  sibilant.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the 
two  letters;  and  accordingly  we  find  finiscono  of  Italian  taking 
the  shape  of  Jinissent  in  French  ;  and  again,  if  the  theory  that  the 
Greek  combination  era-  represented  the  E.  sound  of  sh,  we  have 
abundant  examples  of  the  interchange  in  question,  as  shell  and 
scallop,  ship  and  skipper,  shot  and  scot,  to  say  nothing  of  E.  school 
by  the  side  of  the  G.  schule,  etc.  Kay  our  own  finish  stands  in 
this  relation  to  the  Ital.  finisco. 

Yet  another  claim.  The  suffix  of  such  verbs  as  avria^w,  pe£w 
(for  fep-e£o>),  Aoyi£to,  dp/xo£a>,  o\o\vt,oi,  seems  inseparable  from  what 
have  already  been  claimed.  Thus  Buttmann  identifies  ay-ria^oj 
and  avriau)  (§  112,  10) ;  ap/ioTTO)  is  a  variety  of  ap/xo£w,  and  so  on. 
No  doubt  the  prevalent  doctrine  is  to  treat  the  £  of  these  forms 
■■wing  out  of  a  8  rather  than  a  y,  yet  the  latter  constantly 
presents  itself,  as  in  pe£w,  app.oy>],  o\o\v!~u),  oAoAuy/AO?  ;  and  this 
especially  in  the  Doric  dialect,  as  ai'Tia|u>,  ko/>u£co.  But  this  is 
the  very  dialect  which  deserves  our  first  attention,  as  generally 
of  conservative  habit.  Moreover  the  passage  of  a  g  to  a  d 
through  an  intermediate  gd,  or  even  directly,  is  not  of  very  rare 
oecurrence. 

In  the  treatment  of  diminutival  substantives  suffixes  with  a 
liquid  came  under  consideration;  and  here  again  we'  find  forms 
in  this  shape  playing  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
secondary  verbs,  and  again,  as  already  noticed,  so  as  often  to 
introduce  the  idea  '  paulatim,'  as  gamble  or  gambol  from  ;/ 
ramble  from  roam,  tickle  from  touch;  again,  quiver  and  shirr,-  from 
quake  and  shake,  waver  from  wave;  listen,  hearken,  own,  reckon; 
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and  here  once  more  causatives  turn  up,  especially  in  denomi- 
native veibs,  as  darken,  lighten,  widen,  blacken,  shorten.  Yet  the 
en  was  not  needed  to  create  a  causative,  as  we  say  '  to  black  shoes ' 
without  any  such  suffix.  In  Lithuanian  a  suffix  in  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  again  often  used  of  causatives,  as  kab-u  '  hangen,' 
kab-in-u  '  hangen,'  ger-as  '  gut,'  ger-in-u  '  bessern,'  graz-us  •  schon,' 
graz-in-u  '  schon  machen,'  mal-u  '  Mehl  mahlen,'  mal-in-u  '  mahlen 
lassen.' 

In  the  Greek  language  a  nasal  liquid  preponderates,  as  in 
uaiO-av-io,  av£avw,  etc. ;  and  with  the  loss  of  the  vowel,  Sa/cvw, 
Ti.iJ.via,  Ka/Avw ;  and  this  v  is  at  times  replaced  by  the  dental 
aspirate,  as  in  cpkeyeOw,  epeOw,  7reAa#w,  (f>$iw6io,  as  well  as  in  the 
secondary  forms  implied  in  eipyaOov,  ukclOov,  ecr^e^ov.*  In  Latin 
again  the  suffix  in  the  form  in  appears  in  'l-ino,  's-ino  (see  pp.  123 
and  128),  and  only  the  nasal  is  preserved  in  po(s}no,  cerno,  sperno, 
sterno.  Nay  the  old  foroi  danunt  =  dant  has  grown  out  of  a  fuller 
du-anunt,  of  which  du  is  the  stem  (see  p.  163).  But  the  Latin 
has  also  verbs  in  il  with  a  clearly-denoted  sense  of  '  paulatim,'  as 
sorb-il-are,  uent-il-are ;  or  with  two  Vs,  as  titillare,  conscribillare. 
To  these  add  one  instance  of  el,  as  sepelio  sepultus,  and  a  few 
with  er,  as  aperio  apertus,  operio  opertus,  and  's-ero  (see  p.  128). 
So  too  a  suffix  ep  perhaps  enters  into  the  formation  of  eyeipoj, 
ayeipoy,  ip.upu>. 

But  besides  the  forms  already  quoted  for  the  Greek  there  are 
found  verbs  in  which  the  v  is  repeated,  as  o-K&avwp.i,  irc.Tavwp.i, 
Kpe/iawvp.i,  Kopevwp.i,  crropewvpn,  (r/3ewvp.i,  ivvvp.1,  Yj3wnayj.i,  t,<Mwvp.i ; 
and  by  the  side  of  these  there  are  perhaps  always  fonns  which 
in  place  of  the  liquids  exhibit  a  sibilant,  as  caKe8a.crp.ai,  7reTacrp.a, 
ea6i]<;  (uestis),  t,tnaTrjp ;  and  thus  a  suspicion  arises  that  in  this 
aw,  ew,  etc.,  we  have  but  a  variety  of  aacr,  ccrcr,  of  Tapao-cro),  etc.  ; 
to  which  suspicion  strength  is  added  by  the  co-existing  varieties 
fiacriXicrcra  and  fiaaiAiwa.  It  is  however  commonly  taught,  I 
believe,  that  in  such  verbs  as  the  above  the  second  v  with  the 
following  vowel  v  constitute  in  themselves  a  suffix,  and  such 
verbs  as  oeiKwp.i,  ^vyvvp.1,  op.wp.i,  etc.,  with  oWvp,i  as  standing  for 

*  These  I  find  are  called  aorists,  but  I  much  doubt  the  propriety 

of  this.        "t   Tiut  tvot  a-f    ri«fc^    f*/'V\jy  i  ^-'V-W/" 
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oK-wiii  are  offered  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine ;  but  I 
still  doubt  the  theory.  In  the  fir&t  place,  in  the  cases  of  raiorrai, 
tcikuoj,  rawa-KU),  which  point  to  an  old  verb  Taw/u.i,  the  v  can  have 
no  connection  with  the  following  vowel,  as  it  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  theme.  The  same  holds  good  fcr  yawreu,  yawa-jxa, 
and  yavos,  and  for  kiwvto,  Kiwfj.evov,  and  KLvew.  On  the  other  hand 
a  suffix  v  shows  itself  in  epvu>  and  cAkvw,  corresponding  to  a  like 
suffix  in  the  L.  uoluo,  soluo,  feruo,  and  our  own  wallow  ;  whilst  a  v 
without  any  trace  of  a  following  v  is  seen  in  Sa/cvw,  tc/avw,  8a/xvr)fj.i. 
Hence  I  infer  that  in  SeLK-v-v-/ja  and  like  verbs  we  have  the  acci- 
dental union  of  two  independent  suffixes,  av+v. 

Moreover  this  same  suffix  ami  in  the  Erse  plays  the  very  part 
which  I  should  expect,  being  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  consue- 
tudinal  present,  so  that  with  molaim  '  I  praise  '  we  have  molann  me 
'  I  habitually  praise.'  So  with  the  ordinary  preterite  do  mholas 
thex-e  stands  a  consuetudinal  preterite  do  mholainn ;  and  again  a 
second  consuetudinal  preterite,  where  the  personal  endings  stand 
apart,  do  mholadh  me,  etc.  This  aspirated  suffix  adli  corresponds 
perhaps  to  the  a$  of  ciKaOuy,  which  I  have  already  assumed  to 
have  grown  out  of  an  older  av.  I  am  no  way  surprised  to  find 
from  Leo's  Irish  Gr.,  p.  127,  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland  this 
adh  takes  a  nasal  sound,  which  he  represents  by  umJi.  But 
he  adds,  what  is  still  more  valuable  for  our  enquiry,  that  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  it  becomes  ach,  that  is,  the  very  sound 
from  which  we  started  ;  and  thus  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  all  the  suffixes  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  this  chapter  are  of  one  origin  in  form,  and  possessed  of  the 
very  power  that  I  claimed,  the  idea  of  paulatim.  Hence  the  forms 
sterno,  strages,  slragulum  have  in  the  suffixed  n  and  suffixed  ag 
two  very  dissimilar  forms,  which  in  spite  of  this  are  one  in 
origin. 

If  the  views  here  put  forward  be  correct,  we  must  reject  the 
ordinary  doctrine  that  forms  like  cuftaxrarw,  awaaw,  and  so  on, 
are  derivatives  from  a<f>au),  avvio,  etc. ;  the  more  correct  doctrine 
being  that  a<j>aot  and  awu>  are  themselves  corrupted  from  the 
longer  forms.     Similarly  from  labasco,  ardesco,  scisco,  or  kindred 
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forms,  were  deduced  labo  (labare),  ardeo,  scio  ;  while  triui,  tritus, 
have  lost  the  b,  which  tribulum,  like  the  Gr.  Tpi/3w,  has  preserved. 
So  gnosco  has  retained  two  consonants,  which  are  lost  for  gnoui 
and  gnotus. 

In  the  A. -Saxon  the  a-conjugation  of  Latin  is  represented  by 
those  verbs  which  Eask  designates  as  constituting  the  first  class 
of  the  first  order,  as  lufi-an  '  to  love ;'  but  the  a  shows  itself 
only  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of  the  ind.  pres.,  as  lufast  lufaft  • 
or  to  take  examples  of  his  own,  which  are  more  instructive  : 
cedrast  =  curas,  cearalS  =  curat  ;  ])olast  =  TaAas,  Ipolaft  =  raAa  ; 
borast  =  foras,  bora%  =  forat.  Still  more  interesting  is  it  to  find 
that  the  g  of  the  more  genuine  suffix  ag  crops  up  at  times,  as  in 
ind.  pres.  1st  p.  ic  lnjige  ;  and  pi.  lufiaft  or  lufige ;  also  in  the 
gerund  lujigenne  and  part.  act.  lufigende ;  and  an  inf.  lufigan  is 
found  by  the  side  of  the  more  favoured  lufian.  Eask  indeed 
regards  the  g  as  no  true  part  of  the  words,  but  inserted  solely 
"  according  to  a  rule  of  orthography "  between  an  i  and  e,  to 
prevent  that  i  from  being  pronounced  as  a  consonant  y  (§§  18 
and  200).  But  after  what  has  been  seen,  the  more  correct  view 
is  no  doubt  to  claim  it  for  our  suffix  ag.  As  the  A. -Sax.  pronun- 
ciation of  the  g  in  lufige,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  of  y,  we  have  a 
confirmation  of  the  theory  that  ay,  the  so-called  causative  suffix 
of  the  S.  verb,  represents  an  older  ag. 

So  far  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  Latin  verbs  which  are 
specially  called  frequentatives,  and  so  might  be  expected  to  claim 
a  position  under  the  present  head,  as  clamito,  agito,  ducto.  These 
also  I  class  with  the  verbs  which  have  been  under  consideration  ; 
but  I  hold  the  earlier  and  more  genuine  termination  to  have  been 
ic-a-  rather  than  it-a-,  so  that  we  have  here  a  reduplication  of  the 
suffix  ac,  ica-  standing  for  ic-ac.  Examples  with  a  c  rather  than 
aitsivefodica-,uellica-,miilca-  'pummel'  from  mol-  'pound'  'crush,' 
frica-  and  perhaps  mica-.  Frica-  in  my  view  stands  for  thrica-, 
as  a  frequentative  of  ter-  '  rub,'  the  t  first  changed  to  th 
through  the  influence  of  the  following  r,  just  as  Opaacroi  grew 
out  of  Tapourcrco ;  and  then  a  ih  passing  into  /  according  to  the 
Eoman  habit,  by  which  feru-  '  boil,'  with  its  derivatives,  feru- 
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men*  ferumino,  and  fer(u)mentum,  are  deduced  from  a  lost  fer,  the 
analogue  of  the  Gr.  dep-  (6epio).  So  too  formus  —  6epfxo<; ;  /oris  or 
rather  fora  (implied  in  the  adverbs  fonts,  for  is)  =  8vpa;fer-a  =  Oyjp  ; 
fumu8  =  6vp.o<;;  while  fleo  is  akin  to  dprjvos,  flos  to  0a\Aw.  In  the 
great  majority  of  Latin  frequentative  verbs  the  form  ita  prevails  ; 
but  the  change  in  my  view  was  first  occasioned  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  a  guttural  in  those  verbs  whose  simpler 
form  already  possessed  a  guttural,  as  for  example  the  three 
quoted  above,  and  over  two  hundred  others ;  and  subsequently 
employed  where  the  excuse  did  not  exist,  f 

*  These  forms  with  a  single  r  are  sanctioned  by  the  best  MSS. ;  and 
the  short  vowels  agree  with  Plautus's  usage,  as  in:  Libra'  label] is 
fe'ruminat  (Glor.  4,  8,  25).  See  my  paper  printed  with  the  Prospectus 
of  University  College,  London,  for  1872-3. 

t  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavic  family  of  languages,  would, 
I  believe,  find  there  much  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
Thus  I  seem  to  recognize  the  suffix  ay  or  akh  with  the  very  meaning 
here  claimed  in  what  Dohrowsky  writes  (Inst.  p.  375) :  "  Praesens 
buivayu  (esse  soleo)  a  frequentative  buivati  singularis  verbi  buiti 
formatiun  est;"  and  again  (p.  387):  "A  zhivu  praeteritum  singulare 
in  composite  o-zhivu  est  o-ehi  revixit;  si  autem  continuatam  actionem 
designare  velis,  non  zhikh,  zlti,  sed  zhivyaJch,  zhivyashe  (vivebam,  vive- 
bat)  dicendum  erit; "  and  yet  again  (p.  364)  :  "  Terminatio  brevior  yu 
actionem  singularem,  longior  ayu  actionem  continuatam  aut  iteratam 
pleriuuque  designat." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

FORMATION  OF  TENSES  RESUMED. 

If  the  subject  of  secondary  verbs  was  taken  in  the  last  chapter 
somewhat  out  of  its  place,  it  was  because  some  of  the  imperfect 
tenses  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  believed  to  have 
been  formed  directly  from  verbs  of  this  class.  But,  without 
anticipating  any  such  result,  let  us  commence  this  enquiry  by 
locking  at  the  Latin  forms  amabam,  tenebam,  legebam,  audiebam 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  futures  amabo,  tenebo,  legam,  audiam 
on  the  other. 

The  doctrine  first  put  forward  by  Bopp,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  many  Sanskritists,  is,  that  the  first  six  of  these 
forms,  that  is,  those  which  exhibit  a  b,  owe  the  syllable  con- 
taining this  letter,  bam  or  bo,  to  the  verb-substantive,  as  seen 
more  or  less  changed  in  the  forms  fui  fore,  etc.  Bopp's  words, 
as  translated  into  English,  are :  "  The  view  that  the  Latin  im- 
perfects in  barn,  like  the  futures  in  bo,  contain  the  subst.-verb ; 
and  indeed  that  form  of  the  verb,  whence  fui  fore  and  the 
obsolete  conjunctive  fuara  are  derived,  was  first  published  in 
my  '  Conjugationssystem.'  If  it  be  conceded  in  general,  that 
the  origin  of  grammatical  forms  by  means  of  composition  is 
possible,  then  assuredly  nothing  is  more  natural  than  in  the 
conjugation  of  attributive  verbs  to  look  for  the  entrance  of 
the  subst.-verb  in  order  to  express  the  'copula,'  or  the  union 
of  the  subject  as  denoted  by  the  personal  suffix  with  the  '  pre- 
dicate '  as  represented  by  the  root- word."  Professor  Max  Midler's 
words  are  :  "  Bam  in  cantabam  was  originally  an  independent 
auxiliary  verb,  the  same  which  exists  in  the  S.  bhavdmi  and  in 
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the  Ang.-Sax.  beom  '  I  am'  "  ('  Lectures,'  p.  174).  Again  (p.  234) 
he  says :  "  In  the  Latin  bo  of  amabo  we  have  the  old  auxiliary 
hln'i.  '  to  become.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fatal  to  this  theory  that  the  verb 
't<>  be'  should  thus  be  employed  for  the  very  opposite  duties 
of  denoting  the  past  and  the  future;  and  again,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  symbol  for  the  representation  of  the  'copula'  is 
( >f  the  less  value,  as  it  should  on  the  same  principle  be  inserted 
in  the  so-called  present  fer-o  '  I  bring,'  but  here  we  have  no 
element  whatever  beyond  the  root-syllable  and  the  pronominal 
suffix.  But  I  have  already  protested  against  the  intrusion  of 
the  logical  line  of  thought  into  the  first  development  of  language. 

To  place  amahara  and  amabo  by  the  side  of  each  other  is  in- 
structive, if  we  will  but  proceed  in  gentler  fashion.  As  the 
m  of  the  first  word  and  the  o  of  the  second  have  for  their  sole 
duty  to  denote  the  person,  it  follows  that  the  one  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  consists  in  the  a  of  the  past  imperfect, 
to  which  aLuie  therefore  we  must  look  for  any  symbol  of  past 
time  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  we  find  the  same  letter  performing 
the  very  same  office  in  the  Latin  eram,  in  the  Greek  -qv  for  eav  or 
rather  ecr-a-r,  and  €Ti6e-a ;  as  also  in  the  S.  a-bhav-a-m  '  I  was  ; '  and 
a-lihar-a-m  for  a-bhar-a-am  =  ferebaiu  (  V.  G.  §  437,  Anm.).  I  would 
not  speak  with  any  positiveness  as  to  the  origin  of  this  suffix, 
but  1  think  it  may  be  one  with  the  preposition  d,  i.e.  ab,  which 
by  its  meaning  'away  '  may  well  signify  the  past  or  that  which 
is  gone.  In  e-Tide-a  indeed  we  have  yet  another  distinguishing 
letter  in  the  initial  e,  just  as  the  past  perfect  in  Greek  €-T€nx£-£-a 
again  places  before  us  a  final  a  and  an  initial  e.  This  initial  e 
then,  or  as  it  is  called  '  syllabic  augment '  (a  nicely  unmeaning 
name,  by  the  way)  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  hold  in  the  same 
light,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  Sanskrit,  as  was  just  seen, 
it  takes  the  very  form  a.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this  view, 
that  it  assumes  an  idle  repetition  of  the  same  symbol,  for  we 
have  a  parallel  case  in  Spanish,  where  in  place  of  mecum,  tecum, 
the  language,  not  satisfied  with  migo,  tigo,  deems  it  preferable 
to  say  con-migo,  con-tigo,  i.e.  to  repeat  the  preposition.  At  any  rate 
I  hold  the  derivation  of  the  S.  augment  a  from  a  preposition  like 
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FORMATION  OF  TENSES  RESUMED. 

If  the  subject  of  secondary  verbs  was  taken  in  the  last  chapter 
somewhat  out  of  its  place,  it  was  because  some  of  the  imperfect 
tenses  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  believed  to  have 
been  formed  directly  from  verbs  of  this  class.  But,  without 
anticipating  any  such  result,  let  us  commence  this  enquiry  by 
looking  at  the  Latin  forms  amabam,  tenebam,  legebam,  audiebam 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  futures  amabo,  tenebo,  legam,  audiam 
on  the  other. 

The  doctrine  first  put  forward  by  Bopp,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  many  Sanskritists,  is,  that  the  first  six  of  these 
forms,  that  is,  those  which  exhibit  a  b,  owe  the  syllable  con- 
taining this  letter,  bam  or  bo,  to  the  verb-substantive,  as  seen 
more  or  less  changed  in  the  forms  fui  fore,  etc.  Bopp's  words, 
as  translated  into  English,  are :  "  The  view  that  the  Latin  im- 
perfects in  bam,  like  the  futures  in  bo,  contain  the  subst.-verb ; 
and  indeed  that  form  of  the  verb,  whence  fui  fore  and  the 
obsolete  conjunctive  fuam  are  derived,  was  first  published  in 
my  '  Oonjugationssystem.'  If  it  be  conceded  in  general,  that 
the  origin  of  grammatical  forms  by  means  of  composition  is 
possible,  then  assuredly  nothing  is  more  natural  than  in  the 
conjugation  of  attributive  verbs  to  look  for  the  entrance  of 
the  subst.-verb  in  order  to  express  the  'copula,'  or  the  union 
of  the  subject  as  denoted  by  the  personal  suffix  with  the  '  pre- 
dicate '  as  represented  by  the  root- word."  Professor  Max  Mailer's 
words  are  :  "  Bam  in  cantabam  was  originally  an  independent 
auxiliary  verb,  the  same  which  exists  in  the  S.  bhavdmi  and  in 
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the  Ang.-Sax.  beom  '  I  am'  "  ('  Lectures,'  p.  174).  Again  (p.  234) 
he  says :  "  In  the  Latin  bo  of  amabo  we  have  the  old  auxiliary 
bhu  '  to  become.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fatal  to  this  theory  that  the  verb 
'  to  be '  should  thus  be  employed  for  the  veiy  opposite  duties 
of  denoting  the  past  and  the  future;  and  again,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  symbol  for  the  representation  of  the  '  copula '  is 
of  the  less  value,  as  it  should  on  the  same  principle  be  inserted 
in  the  so-called  present  fer-o  '  I  bring,'  but  here  we  have  no 
element  whatever  beyond  the  root-syllable  and  the  pronominal 
suffix.  But  I  have  already  protested  against  the  intrusion  of 
the  logical  line  of  thought  into  the  first  development  of  language. 

To  place  amabam  and  amabo  by  the  side  of  each  other  is  in- 
structive, if  we  will  but  proceed  in  gentler  fashion.  As  the 
m  of  the  first  word  and  the  o  of  the  second  have  for  their  sole 
duty  to  denote  the  person,  it  follows  that  the  one  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  consists  in  the  a  of  the  past  imperfect, 
to  which  alone  therefore  we  must  look  for  any  symbol  of  past 
time  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  we  find  the  same  letter  performing 
the  very  same  office  in  the  Latin  eram,  in  the  Greek  -qv  for  eav  or 
jather  ccr-a-i',  and  crt^e-a ;  as  also  in  the  S.  a-bhav-a-m  \  I  was  ; '  and 
a-bhar-a-m  for  a-bhar-a-am  =ferebam(V.  G.  §  437,  Anm.).  I  would 
not  speak  with  any  positiveness  as  to  the  origin  of  this  suffix, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  one  with  the  preposition  a,  i.e.  ab,  which 
by  its  meaning  'away  '  may  well  signify  the  past  or  that  which 
is  gone.  In  e-nde-a  indeed  we  have  yet  another  distinguishing 
letter  in  the  initial  e,  just  as  the  past  perfect  in  Greek  c-rcrv^-e-a 
again  places  before  us  a  final  a  and  an  initial  e.  This  initial  e 
then,  or  as  it  is  called  '  syllabic  augment '  (a  nicely  unmeaning 
name,  by  the  way)  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  hold  in  the  same 
light,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  Sanskrit,  as  was  just  seen, 
it  takes  the  very  form  a.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this  view, 
that  it  assumes  an  idle  repetition  of  the  same  symbol,  for  we 
have  a  parallel  case  in  Spanish,  where  in  place  of  mecum,  tecum, 
the  language,  not  satisfied  with  migo,  tigo,  deems  it  preferable 
to  say  con-migo,  con-tigo,  i.e.  to  repeat  the  preposition.  At  any  rate 
I  hold  the  derivation  of  the  S.  augment  a  from  a  preposition  like 
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without  any  special  suffix  to  denote  futurity,  the  common  part 
■ypai/'  having  for  both  tenses  a  a  alone  attached  to  the  stem  of  the 
verb.  Once  more  the  Sanskritists,  at  any  rate  with  consistency, 
claim  this  sibilant  as  the  representative  of  the  substantive  verb. 
Thus  Bopp  (§  527,  p.  402)  tells  us  distinctly  that  "  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  in  that  tense  of  past  time,  which  we  call  aorist,  unites 
(what  he  calls)  the  other  root  of  the  subst.  verb,  viz.  as,  cs,  with 
the  attributive  root."  So  too  speaking  of  the  future  (§  656)  he 
sa}-s  :  "  In  the  composition  (of  this  tense)  the  Greek  drops  the 
vowel  of  the  root  of  the  '  Hiilfsverbum,'  hence  Sw-cra)  ...  Suk-o-oj." 
Prof.  Max  Muller  again  follows  him  (p.  234)  :  "  In  the  Greek 
futures  in  o-co  we  have  the  old  auxiliary  verb  as  '  to  be.'  "  But 
the  same  objections  which  I  raised  in  reference  to  the  two  Latin 
tenses  apply  here ;  and  accordingly  I  look  elsewhere  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problem. 

In  agreement  with  the  principles  I  have  from  the  outset  main- 
tained, I  first  ask  what  are  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek  future, 
and  as  usual  expect  the  later  forms  to  be  the  most  contracted. 
Maxovficu,  fut.  of  fiaxofj-ai,  grew  out  of  fj.axeofj.at,  this  again  out 
of  uaxecrofxai,  itself  a  shortened  form  of  fj.axzo-aofj.ai ;  apoo-oj  has 
what  some  call  an  epic  form  apoao-to.  Aafiaio  is  used  as  future 
by  Homer ;  and  the  name  of  futures  is  given  to  Saixaaco  and 
Sa/xaaaio.  To  epvto  are  assigned  as  futures  epvw,  epvato,  epvaato ; 
to  awio  awcrio  and  awaaio.  So  again  the  aorists  in  their  fullest 
forms  appear  as  €fxax£o-aa/j.rjv,  eSa/xacrcra,  upvaaa,  eKO/Aiaxra  from 
ko/u£o>,  etc.  Thus  alike  for  futures  and  for  aorists  we  are  brought 
to  forms  aao~  ecra-  iaa  ocrtr  vaa,  that  is,  to  the  suffixes  which 
played  for  Greek  verbs  the  very  same  part  as  ab,  eb,  etc.  for 
Latin  verbs.  I  conclude  then  that  the  so-called  futures  of  the 
Greek  language  are  really  the  presents  of  secondary  verbs  with 
the  continuative  sense,  which  at  any  rate  better  adapts  them  for 
use  as  futures  than  the  simpler  verbs  of  momentary  power.  The 
one  awkward  result  is  that  the  so-called  first  aorists  ought  to 
have  been  past  imperfects ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  such 
must  have  been  the  original  power  of  this  tense.  That  the  several 
tenses  of  past  time,  whether  called  past  imperfects,  present 
perfects,  or  aorists,   are  not  limited  to  their  own  special  duty 
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seems  well  established.  Thus  Bopp  (§  513)  says  :  "  The  Sanskrit 
has  fur  the  expression  of  past  time  forms  which  represent  those 
of  the  Greek  imperfect,  aorist,  and  perfect ;  without  however 
attaching  to  those  several  forms  the  gradations  of  meaning  which 
belong  to  the  Greek  tenses.  In  Sanskrit  they  are  all  employed 
without  distinction  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  aorist  or  imperfect. 
Most  frequently  however  the  reduplicated  preterite,  which  in 
form  corresponds  to  the  Greek  perfect,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
aorist.  A  tense  exclusively  set  apart  to  express  the  completion 
of  an  action  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  Sanskrit."  Again  in  a 
note  appended  to  §  588  he  sa}rs  :  "  In  the  Veda  dialect  the 
tense  most  commonly  employed  (das  vorherrsuhende  Tempos)  in 
the  expression  of  a  complete  act  is  the  aorist."  Unfortunately 
he  does  not  define  which  of  his  so-called  aorists  (for  his  own 
book  gives  two),  whether  that  represented  by  a-dik-sh-a-m,  a-dik- 
sh-ds,  a-dik-sh-a-t,  which  he  himself  with  good  reason  treats  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  first  aorist,  c-oeuc-cr-a  c-Seix-cr-a-s 
e-Sei/c-o--€v ;  or  that  other  aorist  of  very  different  form,  for  which 
his  examples  arc  abodisham  abodliis  abodhit  and  avaksham  avdkshis 
avdkshit,  i.e.  what  on  the  evidence  of  their  final  syllables  am  is 
it  I  cannot  but  think  represents  a  present-perfect  tense.  Thus 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  S.  itself  was  not  so  much  wanting 
in  present-perfects  as  in  aorists.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bopp 
himself  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  German  preterite, 
which  in  origin  coincides  with  the  Greek  perfect  and  the  redu- 
plicated preterite  of  Sanskrit,  has  in  like  manner  abandoned  its 
proper  perfect  meaning;  while  in  Gothic  the  same  tense  does 
duty  for  an  imperfect  and  an  aorist,  and  even  a  past  perfect,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  perfect."  It  is  thus  that  in  our  own 
language  the  forms  *  he  sang,'  '  he  laughed,'  to  include  examples 
from  strong  and  weak  verbs,  though  alike  present-perfects  in 
origin,  are  in  practice  habitually  used  as  past-imperfects  and 
aorists.  Nay  even  for  Greek  we  have  the  authority  of  no  less 
a  scholar  than  Buttmann  (Larger  Gr.  §  137,  G,  Obs.  4)  for  the 
assertion  that  "  in  Homer  the  distinction  between  the  (past) 
tenses  is  not  yet  so  marked ;  and  the  imperf.  in  particular  is  still 
frequently  confounded  with  the  aor.,  which  was  only,  as  it  were, 
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at  its  birth ; "  and  in  a  note  he  makes  special  reference  to  II.  i. 
437-8,  465,  and  ii.  43-5.  In  Herod,  too  he  goes  on  to  say  the 
imperf.  is  often  used  as  an  aor.  Such  remarks  keep  me  in  coun- 
tenance, when  I  contend  that  the  first  aorist  itself  was  at  the 
outset  a  past  imperfect.  I  add  to  all  this,  what  was  urged  above 
(p.  142),  that  an  aorist  could  not  have  been  wanted  for  the 
earliest  uses  of  language.  I  see  then  no  difficulty  in  the  assump- 
tion that  eypaaj/a  and  such  forms  were  originally  put  together  to 
denote  past-imperfects,  although  eventually  they  got  into  use 
as  aorists.  Of  course  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion  it  has 
been  implied  that,  reversing  the  usual  line  of  thought,  I  regard 
such  forms  as  8ap.-aaau>,  ap-oa-a-w,  tp-vcro-w,  etc.,  not  as  formed  from 
8a/j,aw,  apoio,  epvw,  and  so  on  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  suffix ; 
but  as  the  timer  forms,  from  which  the  latter  proceeded  by 
curtailment  of  the  suffix,  in  other  words  by  the  gradual  loss 
of  the  sibilants,  Sap.-,  ap-,  and  ep-  being  the  simple  stems ;  and 
occasionally  we  find  good  evidence  of  this,  especially  in  second 
aorists,  as  e8ap.ov  and  e8ap.-qv. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  fitting  place  to  take  notice  of  such  forms 
as  the  L.  faxo,  capso,  which  Madvig  (Opusc.  alt.  p.  60)  regards 
as  simple  futures  formed  on  the  analogy  of  Greek  futures  like 
Tv\f/o>,  irpa£w ;  but  that  they  are  perfect  futures  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  other  scholars,  and  is  placed  I  think  beyond  all 
doubt  by  two  passages  which  Xeue  (Formenl.  2,  430)  quotes : 
"  aeque  Bellona  mi  .  .  .  creduat,  Ni  ilium  exanimalem  faxo,  si 
conuenero,  Xiue  exheredem  fecero  uitae  suae,"  PI.  Bac.  4,  8,  6  ; 
and :  "  Peribo  si  non  fecero ;  si  faxo,  uapulabo,"  PI.  ap.  Gell. 
3,  3,  8.  Not  less  decisive  is  the  passage  in  the  '  Capteiuei  '  (3, 
5,  37)  :  "  Pol  si  istuc  faxis,  hau  sine  poena  feceris,"  for  as  Madvig 
himself  observes  (Gr.  §  340,  obs.  2) :  "  If  the  fut.  exact,  stands 
both  in  the  leading  aud  subordinate  propositions,  it  is  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  one  action  will  be  completed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other :  qui  Antonium  oppresserit,  si  helium  confecerit 
(Cic.  Fam.  10, 19)."  Contrast  again  "  si  ita  faxitis,  uestrae  res  meli- 
ores  erunt "  of  Livy  (23, 11,2)  with  "  sei  (  -  sic)  si  fecerit,  gaudebit 
semper  "  of  the  old  inscription  (cil.  1, 1447).  Forms  like  amasso, 
for  amaueso  =  amauero,  present  no  difficulty;  nor  prohibesso  any 
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6erious  difficulty,  as  it  merely  implies  that  habeo  had  at  one  time 
a  perfect  habeui  by  the  side  of  habui.  But  Madvig  also  denies  the 
very  existence  of  faxem ;  and  yet  in  the  sentence :  "  Si  quis 
hoc  gnato  tuo  Tuos  se*ruos  faxet,  qualem  haberes  gratiam,"  PL 
Capt.  3,  5,  54,  Lindemann's  reading  faxit  Madvig  would  be  the 
first  to  condemn,  as  a  solecism.  The  sole  objection  to  faxet 
must  bo  the  a,  where  an  e  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  but  this 
applies  as  much  to  faxo  itself,  as  also  to  adaxim  for  adegerim,  as 
to  which  Neue's  suggestion  that  "  the  presence  of  the  a  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  according  to  Gellius  (9,  6) 
the  a  was  pronounced  long  in  actito  as  in  actum  and  actus"  is  not 
to  be  accepted.  Gellius  probably  meant  only  that  the  c  in 
actus,  etc.  was  silent,  so  that  the  Latin  sound  was  what  is  still 
heard  in  the  Italian  atto,  fatto,  etc. 

In  the  Romance  languages  the  futures,  as  was  long  ago  pointed 
out,  are  formed  on  a  very  simple  principle,  the  attachment  of 
the  present  of  the  verb  '  have  '  to  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  in 
question.     This  tense  runs  in 

Ital.       ho,  hai,  ha;  abbiamo,  avete,  hanno; 

Span,     he,  has,  ha ;   habemos  or  hemos,  habeis,  han  ; 

Fr.         ai,  as,  a  ;    avons,  avez,  ont ; 

while  the  futures  of  the  several  verbs  sentir  Ital.  and  Fr.,  habldr 
Span,  are — 

Ital.       sentir-o.  -ai,  -a;  -emo,  -ete,  -anno; 
Span,     hablar-e,  -as,  -a ;  -enios,  -eis,  an ; 
Fr.         sentir-ai,  -as,  -a;  -ons,  -ez,  -ont. 

Here  the  only  marked  change  is  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
plural,  where  the  syllable  corresponding  to  the  ab  of  habeo  is 
suppressed ;  but  this  was  already  seen  in  the  Sp.  hemos,  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Fr.  ont  for  avent. 

The  theory  receives,  what  it  little  needs,  confirmation  from  the 
Spanish,  which  has  in  the  same  sense,  ha  habldr,  written  as  two 
words,  and  hablar-d.  In  our  own  language  we  may  say  '  I  have 
to  write;'  and  the  Latin  again  has,  what  is  a  complete  equi- 
valent, scribendum  est  mihi. 

The  so-called  conditional   of  the  same  lan«;ua";os  oxhibit-  ;i 
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similar  combination,  the  French  and  Spanish  employing  the 
past-impeifect  of  the  same  verb,  the  representative  of  habebam, 
the  Italian  that  of  habui.     Thus  '  I  had,'  etc.  is  in 

Ital.       ebbi,  avesti,  ebbe ;  avemmo,  aveste,  ebbero  ; 
Span,     habi'a,  habias,  habia  ;  habiamos,  habfais,  habian  ; 
Fr.         avais,  avais,  avait ;  avions,  aviez,  avaient ; 

while  the  conditionals  for  the  same  verbs  as  before  are  : 

Ital.       sentir-ei,  -esti,  -ebbe;  -emmo, -este, -ebbero ; 
Span,     hablar-ia,  -ias,  -fa ;  -famos,  -iais,  -ian ; 
Fr.         sentir-ais,  -ais,  -ait ;  -ions,  -iez,  -aient. 

And  here  again  it  is  the  same  syllable  hab  or  av  that  disappears. 

As  regards  meaning,  a  form  '  I  had  to  do '  seems  not  out  of 
place  in  a  conditional  tense  which  speaks  of  the  past,  and  leaves 
one  to  infer  that  some  obstacle  occurred  to  prevent  the  purpose 
or  duty  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  antiquity  of  such  formations  is  great,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  tradition  that  daras  as  a  future  of  dare  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Emperor  T-^eodeswis  in  answer  to  a  contumacious 
person :  Daras  '  thou  shalt  give  it,'  and  so  gave  the  name  to  the 
town  which  was  the  scene  of  the  occurrence. 

It  can  scarcely  I  think  be  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the 
Latin  tense  which  in  power  corresponds  to  this  so-called  condi- 
tional, viz.  scriberem,  etc.  also  seems  to  exhibit  an  infinitive,  and  this 
in  all  the  conjugations,  including  the  most  irregular  verbs,  as  essem 
and  possem,  uellem  and  mallem.  I  find  too  that  for  years  in  the 
Greek  Lecture-Eoom  of  University  College  the  tenses  miscalled 
optative,  as  TiOm-qv,  la-raaqv,  SiSoirjv,  have  been  treated  as  cor- 
responding in  respect  of  meaning  to  the  Latin  tenses  in  erem  arem, 
etc.,  in  the  belief  that  the  Greek  words  have  lost  a  consonant 
between  the  stem  and  the  suffix,  and  that  consonant  probably 
a  a,  which,  when  thrown  between  vowels,  is  ever  apt  to  vanish, 
wdiile  at  the  same  time  it  corresponds  to  an  r  in  Latin.  Thus 
yeves-  (n.  ycvos)  has  a  gen.  yev-eos  (for  yev«r-os),  by  the  side  of 
the  L.  generis  from  germs.  Moreover  the  infinitival  suffix  of 
Latin  must  have  been  at  the  outset  ese  rather  than  ere,  as  shown 
by  the  form  esse  and  the  archaic  dasi  =  dari.     But  to  complete  the 
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similarity  we  ought  to  have  authority  for  a  cr  in  Greek  infinitives  ; 
and  accordingly  -\ve  find  what  is  wanted  in  the  Doric  yeAeus  f<  >r 
■yeAav  or  yeAaetv,  vi/'ois  for  vi(/ow  (Buttmann,  §  88,  Anm.  12  and 
§  105,  Anm.  21 ),  corresponding  to  the  Doric  ?7/a€s  for  r^ev  and  eivau. 
Thus  a  theoretic  optative  aTaicr-ijv  would  coiTespond  with  all 
accuracy  to  sta(e)r-em  {-cs  -et).  There  remains  however  for  con- 
sideration the  suffix  rjv,  em ;  and  one  would  desire  to  find  for  the 
Latin  some  representative,  of  the  Latin  habebam  or  liabui,  perhaps 
rather  of  the  latter,  when  we  think  of  the  Italian  sentir-ebbe ; 
but  as  the  first  syllable  of  habeo  was  alike  for  the  three  Eomance 
languages  so  far  crushed  as  often  to  lose  all  trace  of  the  b, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  same  would  happen  in  the 
Latin,  if  the  verb  was  used  for  such  a  secondary  office.  And 
this  will  be  the  more  readily  credited,  if  it  be  found  that  a  b 
between  vowels  was  apt  to  vanish  in  Latin,  the  evidence  of 
which  is  past  all  doubt.  We  see  such  action  in  the  datives 
both  singular  and  plural  of  Latin  substantives,  as  in  musa-e  or 
rather  musa-i,  compared  with  ibi,  sibi,  alibi,  etc.,  in  musis  or  rather 
musa-is  for  musabus,  compared  with  deabus,  in  quibus  with  quls  by 
its  side,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  seen  in  iussi  and  iussus  from  iubeo, 
in  ama-re  by  the  side  of  amab-ilis.  But  I  seem  to  find  special 
evidence  for  habeo  itself  as  contracted  in  comic  metre,  for  ex- 
ample in  Terence  (Eun.  2,  2,  32)  :  "  Si  potis  est,  tanquam  phi'lo- 
sophorum  habent  disciplinae  ex  ipsis  ;"  and  probably  :  M  Habent 
despicatam  "  (2,  3,  93),  where  a  sound  ha'nt  would  fit  the  metre  ; 
and  do  not  we  ourselves  treat  the  labial  with  the  same  contempt, 
when  we  say  has  for  haves,  had  for  haved  ?  Again  amentum  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  habimentum.  Nor  is  this  root  unknown 
to  the  Greek,  existing  as  it  does  virtually  in  the  vb.  am-in  and 
its  derivative  a^-jxa,  the  analogue  of  the  Latin  noun  just  quoted. 
Compare  too  the  L.  capio,  G.  heften  and  heft,  E.  haft.  On  the 
other  hand  the  L.  habeo,  as  a  static  verb,  was  entitled  to  its  e. 
But  I  find,  or  I  think  I  find,  the  Lat.  habe-  in  Greek  itself 
deprived  of  its  labial.  To  the  L.  habena  corresponds  in  meaning 
the  Greek  tyiov  of  which  lov  is  of  course  a  dim.  suffix,  and  as 
TKvKcpiov  (Glycerium)  comes  from  ykvKcpa,  so  i)vmv  might  be  a 
dim.  from  a  lost  tya.     Thus  I  would  account  for  the  termination 
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of  a-rat-rjv,  precisely  as  for  that  of  star-em.  It  may  be  thought 
perhaps  that  the  Greek  termination  -qv  is  by  form  bettor  fitted 
to  signify  '  I  was  ; '  and  that  we  should  so  arrive  at  a  reasonable 

result  '  I  was  to  do  so  and  so,'  and  should  have  done  but  for , 

an  expression  which  would  accurately  correspond  to  our  use  of 
'  I  am  to  do '  for  a  future ;  and  the  Slavic  has  a  similar  use  in 
the  old  Kussian  budu  dyelati  '  operabor,'  more  literally  '  I  am  to 
work.'  My  own  inclination  is  to  give  a  preference  to  the  pre- 
ceding explanation,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  formation 
of  the  Italian  conditional.* 

The  next  question  is  the  origin  of  the  so-called  present  sub- 
junctive scribam,  teneam,  audiam,  and  amem,  in  which  however 
the  substitution  of  e  for  aa  corresponds  to  what  is  seen  in  egi 
formed  by  reduplication  from  ag-o,  and  so  standing  for  a-agi. 
Here  as  usual  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  form  in  the  oldest  verbs, 
and  I  at  once  give  a  preference  to  those  in  im,  etc.,  of  which 
Neue  (Formenl.  2,  338)  supplies  me  with  sim,  uelim,  nolim, 
malim  ;  edim,  comedim,  exedim ;  daim,  adduim,  interduim,  perduim, 
creduim.  So  too  for  the  Umbrian  A.K.  say  that "  der  Character 
des  Konjunctiv  ist  i"  but  with  the  important  addition :  "  an 
welchen  die  Personenendungen  mittelst  eines  a  antreten" 
(Sprachd.  p.  140).  Mommsen  again  seems  to  look  upon  a 
simple  i  as  the  characteristic  of  the  same  tense  in  Oscan  (0. 
Studien,  p.  63),  quoting  the  examples  fu-id  =fuat,  ang-it  =  agat, 
hip-id  =  habeat,  pruJiip-id  =  prohibeat,  together  with  the  plural 
patens-ins  =  pandant ;  but  he  also  supplies  an  example,  which  may 
carry  us  a  step  further,  viz.  sta-iet,  which  closes  the  inscription 
called  '  Cippus  Abellanus  '  (ib.  p.  84),  and  is  by  himself  made 
one  with  the  L.  stet.  But  the  fuller  forms,  ia  of  Umbrian  and 
ie  of  Oscan,  agree  thoroughly  with  what  is  seen  in  the  L. 
siem  sies,  etc.,  and  in  the  S.  syam  of  like  meaning;  also  in  S. 
vid-yd-m  '  sciam,'  bib'r-yd-m  = '  feram,'  ad-yd-m  =  '  edim.'  Lastly, 
the  subj.  pres.  of  the  verb  'to  be '  in  Gothic  runs :  sijdu  sijdis 
sijdi ;  pi.  sijdima  sijdif  sijdina.  We  may  safely  then  assume  id  or 
ie  as  the  suffix  of  the  tense  in  question,  and  the  length  of  the 

*  Is  it  a  mere  accident  that  the  conditional  in  Breton  has  a  similar 
form  biz-enn  f    (Legonidec's  Gr.,  p.  82.) 
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vowel  seems  to  point  to  the  loss  of  some  consonant,  probably 
a  nasal.  But  the  Greek  language  has  a  special  mode  of  ex- 
pressing a  potential  or  conditional  tense,  by  the  addition  of  the 
particle  av  to  a  verb ;  and  again  this  particle  in  the  older  lan- 
guage takes  other  forms,  as  «ev,  *e  (but  only  as  an  enclitic)  and 
in  Doric  ha.  Hence  kov  or  kcv  may  be  taken  as  the  earliest 
form ;  and  I  throw  out  two  faint  conjectures,  first,  that  this 
word  is  one  with  our  own  can,  a  root  already  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  corrupted  form  que-o,  which  moreover  once  ended 
in  a  nasal,  as  there  existed  an  archaic  ne-quin-ont ;  secondly,  that  a 
word  like  «av  or  kcv  might  woll  take  a  form  yan  in  its  passage  to 
the  truncated  av,  just  as  /cetvos  corresponds  to  the  G.  jen-er,  E.  yon 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Lith.  anas  or  an-8  on  the  other.  If 
this  explanation  hold  for  the  Latin  present  potential,  it  will  no 
less  serve  for  the  Greek  tense  tvtttw  -v/s  --q,  etc.  where  the  different 
vowel  of  the  first  person  sing,  and  pi.  would  be  due  to  the 
pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  fut.  of  the  indicative  regam  as  opposed 
to  reges,  etc. 

In  the  so-called  present  imperative  scribe  and  scribite  we 
have  beyond  doubt  corrupted  forms  of  the  present  indicative, 
scribis  and  scribitis,  used  however  as  immediate  futures.  The 
loss  of  the  final  s  is  what  is  seen  in  magis  mage,  iddebaris  ui de- 
bare,  and  scribitis  compared  with  ypa^ere.  But  in  the  other 
tense,  which  the  old  grammarians  with  good  reason  called  a 
future,  we  find  a  suffix  -to,  scribito,  scribitote,  scribunto,  tvttt€to), 
TVTTTeruiaav,  and  tvtttovtwv  ;  and  the  question  arises,  Whence  this 
-to  ?  An  answer  to  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  participles  in  turo-  contain  something 
similar  in  form  ;  and  this  Sanskritists  would  derive  from  the 
agent-nouns,  such  as  scriptor,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Sanskrit, 
which  employs  such  nouns  in  the  formation  of  an  indicative 
future.  For  example  the  S.  noun  ddtri  or  ddtar  corresponds  to  the 
L.  dator,  and  from  this  is  deduced  a  tense  :  S.  ddtdsmi,  ddtdsi, 
data;  D.  ddtdsvas,  ddtdsthas,  ddtdrau ;  PI.  ddtdsmas,  ddtdstha, 
ddtdras.  Here  the  first  and  second  persons  attach  to  the  noun 
the  verb  '  to  be,'  asmi,  etc. ;  while  in  the  third  person  we  have 
simply  the  nom.  of  the  noun  data,  ddtdrau,  ddidras.    Bopp  indeed 
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calls  the  noun  so  used  a  participle,  observing  that  in  this  con- 
struction it  admits  no  change  for  gender,  signifying  indifferently 
'  he,  she,  or  it  will  give ; '  and  also  comparing  the  absence  of  the 
verb  in  the  third  person  to  the  Latin  use  of  amamini  for  amamini 
estis.  Can  it  be  that  scriptor  is  made  up  of  the  three  elements  scrib 
-\-to-\-or  '  the  man  to  give,'  a  division  which  is  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  that  or  corresponds  to  wr  in  the  names  of  Welsh  agents, 
as  bad-wr  'boatman,'  mor-icr  'seaman;'  and  this  suffix  wr  is 
with  reason  regarded  as  one  with  the  W.  gicr  =  L.  uir.  All  this 
agrees  with  our  own  suffixes  in  sailor,  the  Fr.  tailleur  '  tailor,' 
and  indeed  substantially  with  our  more  common  suffix  erin  writer. 
The  Greek  terms  for  agents,  as  oiKrjTr/p,  oiKtjrwp,  etc.,  seem  to 
oppose  the  theory ;  but  here  also  the  t  may  belong  to  what 
precedes.  As  uer-e  of  uereor  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  an 
older  uerec-,  witness  uerec-undus,  so  oikc-co  points  to  a  fuller  oik-ek  ; 
and  then  the  final  c  is  likely  to  have  thrown  out  an  excrescent  t, 
making  a  theoretic  oikckt-tjp  or  olkckt-wp,  from  which  the  k  would 
be  sure  to  vanish,  leaving  at  the  same  time  a  long  vowel  (see 
Essays,  pp.  237-8).  The  theory  that  scriptor  meant  in  strictness 
'  the  man  to  write '  would  thoroughly  account  then  for  the 
employment  of  such  nouns  in  the  formation  of  a  S.  future  and 
a  L.  future  participle ;  but  the  theory  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  give  independent  reasons  for  believing  that  a  pre- 
position to  once  belonged  to  the  Latin  vocabulary.  In  my  Essajs, 
(p.  57)  I  have  referred  to  a  suggestion,  which  Grimm  (vol.  iii. 
p.  254)  throws  out  very  doubtingly,  that  the  Goth,  du,  G.  zu, 
E.  to  may  be  one  in  origin  with  the  Goth,  at,  old  G.  az,  E.  at, 
and  so  of  course  with  the  L.  ad,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  once  existed  a  fuller  preposition  adu.  In  confirmation  of 
Grimm's  view  I  there  show  that  the  Gaelic  actually  possessed 
a  prep,  ado  with  the  very  meaning  in  question  ;  and  here  I  find  a 
general  support  in  the  fact,  that  prepositions  are  apt  to  take 
three  several  forms  in  this  way,  as  ev  evi  and  S.  ni  of  the  same 
power,  av  am  and  Buss,  na,  which  with  all  accuracy  correspond 
to  ad,  Gael,  adu,  and  Gael.  do.  It  may  be  objected  perhaps  that 
under  Eask's  law  an  Eng.  to  ought  to  have  for  its  L.  analogue 
a  form  do  rather  than  to.     But  even  this  law  has  its  exceptions. 
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Indeed  a  L.  final  thick  mute  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  as 
a  thin  mnte.  Thus  sub  corresponds  to  vn-o,  sup  of  super,  superi, 
and  our  own  tip;  oh  to  C7rt,  ab  to  a-n-o  and  cu]/;  and  so  ad  itself 
was  probably  pronounced  as  at,  and  indeed  is  often  so  written. 
Thus  if  Grimm's  suggestion  be  valid,  we  might  expect  the  L. 
trio  to  be  at,  ato,  to.  I  give  this  theory  for  what  it  is  worth, 
feeling  that  it  involves  too  many  doubtful  points  to  be  at  once 
accepted  by  myself,  let  alone  others. 

The  infinitive  is  of  course  a  noun,  though  it  differs  from 
other  nouns  in  not  availing  itself  of  the  process  called  declension. 
The  Doric  infinitives  in  ev,  as  ayev  XafifSavcv  (Buttmann,  §  88, 
Anm.  10)  have  the  suffix  in  a  form  well  known  to  L.  neuters, 
as  ungu-en,  and  the  archaic  Tvirr-^jx-ev  has  a  double  suffix  of  dimi- 
nution, like  teg -urn- en,  while  the  Greek  ov-o/x-a  has  substantially 
the  same  double  suffix,  for  modern  Greek  adds  a  final  nasal, 
which  reappears  in  the  verb  ovofj-aivw.  Again  such  a  form  as 
TVTrre/xei',  we  are  told,  led,  by  dropping  of  the  p,  first  to  Tmrreev, 
and  then  to  tvtttziv.  The  Aeolic  -^aip^v,  kpirqv,  arc  probably,  as 
Buttmann  says,  varieties  of  ^aipuv,  ipirew.  In  tev-ax  Ti6ev-ai  rerv- 
<fter-ai  we  have  yet  an  additional  suffix,  whose  origin  however 
I  leave  others  to  deal  with.  Then  in  Latin  we  find  the  ordinary 
suffix,  ere,  where,  as  I  just  said,  the  r  is  proved  to  have  grown 
out  of  an  8  by  the  forms  esse  and  dasi,  but  this  er-e,  like  ev-ai, 
was  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  second  suffix  to  an  earlier  er  or  es. 
Thus  liber  was  a  form  known  to  Cato,  says  Charisius  (p.  124  K.), 
who  also  quotes  "  iubebat  biber  dari "  and  "  date  illi  biber " 
from  old  authors,  where  biber  is  at  once  a  noun  and  an  infinitive, 
in  the  latter  case  corresponding  to  Vergil's  "  dat  habere  nepoti." 
The  abstract  and  diminutive  nouns  genus,  scelus,  uber,  tuber,  may 
also  be  compared  with  biber,  etc.  I  venture  now  to  assert 
again,  what  I  asserted  long  ago,  that  the  L.  er-e  as  a  double 
suffix  corresponds  in  form  to  the  Gr.  ev-at.  But  this  theory  has 
met  with  an  opponent  in  the  '  Academy'  (No.  2,  p.  56)  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  Greek  v,  though  it  may  represent  a  L.  s  at 
the  end  of  a  word  (-peir  =  -urns),  never  does  so  in  the  middle  of 
one."  To  this  argument  I  oppose  first  the  fact  that  in  the 
Doric    infinitive    ycAa-is    the  a  occupies    tlie  very  position  as  a 
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final  For  which  he  admits  an  exception,  while  r  is  a  final  in 
biber.  But  the  writer's  limitation  to  finals  seems  in  itself  alt o- 
gether  arbitrary,  and  certainly  will  not  hold  for  /jiu&v  pet£ovos, 
which  has  for  its  L.  analogue  maios  (maior)  and  maioris.  And 
this  was  to  he  expected  ;  for  as  in  Greek  v  and  a  are  constantly 
interchanging,  as  in  TvirTop.es  =  TVT?Top.ev,  and  from  o-wcppwv  we 
have  a  derivative  awcppocrvvi),  from  Kpep.avwp.1  an  adj.  Kpefxaaro?, 
so  in  Latin  s  and  r  are  so  notoriously  interconvertible  that  it 
would  he  simply  idle  to  quote  instances.  Again  that  a  L.  r 
often  corresponds  to  a  Gr.  v  is  placed  heyond  doubt  by  merus  = 
fiovos,  dints  =  Setvog,  aires  =  Fives,  mora  =  fiovrj ;  while  within  the 
limits  of  Latin  we  find  femur  often  forming  its  oblique  cases  as 
if  from  femen.  It  may  he  thought  however  that  the  difference 
of  quantity  in  the  finals  of  ere  and  evat  is  fatal  to  the  theory 
of  their  identity.  Here  however  I  claim  rather  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  assumption ;  for  as  in  Greek  the  at  of  evat,  originally 
long,  became  short,  so  the  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  Latin  was 
for  the  old  language  long.  First  as  regards  the  Greek  form. 
Buttmann,  the  warm  advocate  of  the  prevalent  accentual  theory, 
lays  it  down  that  "a  final  at  or  ot,  though  long  for  metrical 
purposes,  must  for  the  most  part  be  considered  as  short  in  the 
rules  of  accentuation"  (§11,  7).  Thus,  says  he,  "the  pi.  nom. 
TpLaivai,  the  passives  in  at  as  nVro/xai,  the  inf.  Trotr/crai,  are  accen- 
tuated in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  long  final 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  these  very  common  suffixes  the 
diphthongs  had  been  so  far  worn  away  that  in  the  ordinary 
language  they  sounded  to  the  ear  as  short."  Then  for  the  Latin 
infinitive  I  quote  from  Plautus,  Terence,  etc. : — 

Glor.  1,  1,  27.  Quid?  braccium?    Illud  dicere  uolui,  femur. 

3,  2,  34.  Xumquam  edepol  uidi  promere.    Verum  hoc  erat. 

4,  4.  21.  Oppidum  quoduis  uidetur  posse  expugnare  dolis. 

Trim  2,  4, 183.  Nam  certumst  sine  dote  haut  dare.  Quin  tu  i  modo. 
Asin.  2,  1,  2.  'Atque  argento  comparando  fingere  fallaciam. 
Pers.  2,  3,  fi.  Earn  fo:e  mihi  occasionem,  ea  mine  quasi  decidit  de 

caelo. 
True.  2,  4,  71.  Xon  audes  aliquod  mihi  dare  munusculum? 
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Pseud.  2,  3,  L21.  'Ego  scelestus  nunc  argentum  promere  possum 

doino. 

4,  2,  46.  Nullam  salutem  mittere  scriptiim  solet. 

Poen.  3,  3,  15.  Eum  oportet  amnem  quaerere  comitem  sibi. 
Amir,  pr.  23.  Male  dicere,  malefacta  ne  noscant  sua. 

2,  6,  6.  Potin  es  ntihi  uerum  dicere?    Nihil  f;icilius. 

Eun.  3,  2,  38.  E  flamma  te  petere  cibum  posse  arbitror.  (So  Bemb.) 
Ph.  5,  9,  7.  Ausculta.    Pcrgin  credere?  Quid  ego  obsecro  .  .  .  .? 
Titin.  ap.  Non.  144,  6.  Ipeus  quidem  hercle  ducere  sane  neuolt. 

The  following  I  set  apart,  because  alike  in  the  comic  sep- 
tenarius  and  in  the  full  iambic  tetrameter  there  is  a  marked 
pause  at  the  close  of  the  second  dipodia.  Yet  even  to  these  I 
attach  a  value,  after  the  principle  has  been  established  as  above. 
I  give  first  those  which  belong  to  the  former  metre : 

As.  2,  4,  14.  Apscede  ac  sine  me  hunc  perdere,   qui  semper  me 

ira  incendit. 
3_'.  Nunc   uidi   hue  ipsum  adducere  tarpessitam  Exae- 

liimbum. 
3ti.  Quid  relicuom?  Aibat  reddere,  quum  extemplo  red- 

ditum  'sset. 
57.  Saluom  hercle*erit.     Credam  fore,  dum  quidem  in 

manu  ipse  habebo.  ^ 

Glor.  4,  6,  24.  Si  pol  me  nolet  ducere  uxorem,  genua  amplect^r. 

26.  Consciscam  letum :    uiuere  sine   illo  scio  me  non 

posse. 
Poen.  4,  1,  5.  At  eccum  e  fano  recipere  uideo  se  Syncerastum. 

5,  4,  94.  Vix   hoc   uidemur   credere.     Magis   qui    credatis 

dicam. 
Merc.  3,  1,  11.  Nee  pecua  run  pascere  nee  pueros  nutricare. 
Cure.  4,  2,  18.  Eum    rem   fidemque    perdere,  tametsi    nil  fecit 

aiunt. 
Bud.  2,  3,  59.  Qui  suos  parentis  noscere  potisset :  earn  ueretur. 
Ilaut.  4,  4,  2.  Decern  minas  quas  mihi  dare  pollicitust.     Quod  si 

is  nunc  me. 
Flee.  5,  2,  22.   Eo,  etsi  scio  pol  eis  fore  tneum  cdnspectum  iinii- 

Miin  hodie. 

o  2 
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And  then  from  complete  octonarii : 

Arnph.  1,  1,  52.  Si  quae  asportassint  reddere  :  se  exercitum  ex- 

templo  donmm. 
Poen.  4,  1,  2.  Studeo  hiinc  lenonem    perdere,  qui  meum   erum 

misere  mace  rat. 
Merc.  1,  2,  15.   Perii,  animam  nequeo  uortere  :  nimis  ufhili  tibi- 

cen  siem. 
Andr.  3,  5,  7.  Qui  sum  pollicitus  ducere?   qua  fronte*  facere  id 

audeam? 

Add  to  these  from  an  anonymous  satirist  (Camb.  Journ.  of 
Phil.  1,  p.  67)  :— 

Cymbala  quem  imbuerat  quatere  Berecyntia  mater. 

A  large  part  of  these  examples  were  already  given  in  my 
'Essays';  but  finding  that  Eitschl  in  the  Eh.  Mus.  still  rejects 
the  doctrine,  1  have  thought  it  best  to  give  the  evidence  in 
fuller  detail.  The  first  example  he  would  correct  by  trans- 
position and  the  creation  of  a  new  Latin  word  :  "  Illut  ferninur 
uolui  dfcere." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  a  suffix  en,^  as  in  the  Doric 
inf.  ayev,  appears  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  many  of  the 
existing  languages  of  Europe,  as  Breton  bez-a,  out  in  the  dialect 
of  Treguier  be-an.  In  the  Teutonic  family  the  inf.  for  Gothic, 
0.  G.,  0.  Sax.,  A.-Sax.,  ends  in  an,  while  in  O.  Norse,  dropping 
the  nasal,  as  in  Breton,  it  is  cut  down  to  a.  In  old  English 
the  e  final  of  the  inf.  still  constituted  a  syllable ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  provinces  in  some  quarters  preserve  the  suffix. 
Thus  a  friend  some  years  back  heard  a  clerk  in  a  Somersetshire 
church  announce:  "This  is  to  give  notice  that  after  Sunday 
next  I  (A.  B.)  shall  cease  to  clerky." 

Lastly,  in  the  Latin  gerund  scrib-end-um  we  have  two,  and 
indeed  the  very  same  suffixes,  which  were  seen  in  teg-um-en,  only 

• 

*  Qua  fronte,  my  conjecture  for  qua  fiducia  of  MSS. ;  fiducia,  which 
editors  f  nd  inconsistent  with  the  metre,  being  probably  a  gloss. 

t  Probably  en  was  once  the  final  both  of  the  Gr.  and  L.  infinitive ; 
which  would  account  for  the  m  of  iev-m,  and  the  long  e  of  dicer-e. 
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in  inverted  order,  for  the  d  is  only  excrescent.  Of  course  the 
gerund  is  older  than  the  gerundive,  for  it  is  in  the  older  writers, 
such  as  Plautus,  or  in  the  poets  who  affected  an  old  style,  as 
Lucretius,  that  we  find  such  phrases  as  "  Mihi  hac  noctu  agi- 
tandumst  uigilias "  (Trin.  4,  2,  27),  and  "  Poenas  in  morte 
timendunist."  Such  a  construction  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero, 
unless  we  include  the  passage  "  uiani  quani  nobis  quoque  ingre- 
diundumst"  (De  Sen.  2,  G).  On  the  other  hand  there  seems 
reason  fur  suspecting  that  the  text  of  Terence  has  been  tampered 
with  in  the  Phormio  (4,  4,  20) :  "  Spatium  quidern  tandem  ad- 
parandis  nuptiis  Vocandi  sacrfficandi  dabitur  paululum,"  for  the 
substitution  of  the  gerund  apparandi  nuptias*  would  bring  about 
an  agreement  with  the  gerunds  that  follow.  Similarly  (in  2,  1, 
18),  by  the  slight  change  of  hahendae  compedes  into  habendum  com- 
pedes,  we  should  remove  the  solecism  in  these  words,  as  compared 
with  luoleudum  esse  of  the  Bembine  in  the  simplest  manner.  Of 
course  in  the  Hecyra  (3,  3,  12)  we  have  a  gerund,  not  a  gerun- 
dive, in  "Eius  uidendi  cupidus,"  where  eius  refers  to  Philumena. 
Indeed  with  a  genitive  the  gerund,  rather  than  the  gerundive, 
was  long  retained.  See  not  only  Ter.  Kaut.  proL  29,  but  even 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  2,  77. 

*  So  Qmpfenbach  now  gives  the  passage,   traces  of  this  reading 
having  been  found  in  the  Lciuliinc  and  MS.  C. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

PASSIVE  AND  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

Is  dealing  with  the  passive  and  so-called  middle  verbs  the 
first  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Which  of  the  two  pos- 
sesses the  better  title  ?  for  in  the  Greek  language  the  two  voices, 
to  use  the  ordinary  term,  have  so  much  in  common  as  to  form, 
that  they  in  all  probability  had  a  common  origin.  This  identity 
of  form  is  more  particularly  visible  in  the  two  imperfect  tenses 
of  the  present  and  past,  as  also  in  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  same ; 
but  even  the  aorist  tenses  in  6rjv  and  rjv,  commonly  limited  to 
use  as  passives,  in  many  verbs  take  upon  them  the  signification 
of  the  middle  voice.  In  the  Latin  language  a  middle  or  reflective 
verb  is  commonly  ignored ;  but  this  utterly  without  reason,  for 
all  the  Latin  writers  abound  with  examples,  as  accinrji  '  to  gird 
oneself,'  prouolui  ad  pedes  '  to  throw  oneself  at  (a  person's)  feet,' 
lauari  '  to  bathe,'  mutari  '  to  change,'  uerti  '  to  turn,'  reuerti  '  to 
return,'  armari  '  to  arm  oneself.'  ^Yhen  Philoctetes,  to  quote 
from  Ovid  (Met.  13,  53),  "  Velaturqne  aliturque  auibus,"  we  are 
scarcely  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  nurse  to  dress  and  feed  him.  In 
the  passage, "  rerum  tamen  ordine  ducar  "  (ib.  161),  I  for  one  prefer 
the  translation,  "  I  will  guide  myself"  ;  and  I  would  deal  in  the 
same  way  with  "  mecum  confertur  Ulixes  "  (v.  3)  ;  "  non  tu  tantum 
terreris  Ulixe,  sed  fortes  etiam  "  (v.  83)  ;  "  quanto  cogor  memi- 
nisse  dolore  "...  (v.  280) ;  "  iam  turn  exercebar  in  illis  "  (v.  921)  : 
all,  be  it  observed,  from  a  single  book  of  the  '  Metamorphoses.' 
Nay,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  we  shall  generally  find  on  a  close 
examination  that  the  so-called  deponent  verbs  have  not  received 
their  full  explanation,  until  the  notion  of  a  reflective  pronoun 
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presents  itself.     Tims  the  verb  queri  'to  complain,' I  hold  to  be 

of  the  same  stock,  both  with  quatere  and  with  ferire.*  A  Roman 
habitually  preferred  an  e  before  »•  to  other  short  vowels;  and  the 
free  interchange  of  r  with  /  is  well  seen  in  Greek  nenters,  sui  h  as 
•>/7rap,  ?/7raros.  In  the  perfect  participles  quas-ma  and  ques-tw  the 
root  syllables  come  nearly  to  identity.  Then  as  regards  the/of 
ferio,  one  would  hesitate  to  admit  the  connection,  until  it  is  found 
that  the  root  7rer  of  Tvoma  appears  with  a  guttural  in  cado,  and 
with  an/,  not  merely  in  E.fcdl,  fell,  but  also  in  L  foll-o  '  trip  up  ' 
and  cr<f>a\\w.  Similarly  the  Aeolic  7rtcrupe5  eshibits-a  gin  quatuor, 
an /in  our  four;  and  again  we  have  irep-Tre,  quinque,  five  (G.  fwnf). 
I  venture  then  to  connect  7raX  of  7raAA-a>,  quat  of  quatio,  quer  of 
gueror,  as  well  as  /er  of  ferio  ;  especially  when  I  take  into  view 
querquera  febris  '  ague,'  KapKap  of  KapKatpw,  and  cor  of  corusius. 
Si  i  much  for  form.  The  translation  of  queror  as,  1,  '  I  beat  myself,' 
and,  2,  'complain,'  has  its  precise  parallel  in  KoirTop.ai  'I  cut  or 
b  at  myself1  (through  grief),  and  so  'bewail,'  and  plangor of  like 
power,  whence  comes  our  very  verb  complain.  The  interchange 
of  »■  s  and  2  is  clearly  seen  in  the  G.  was,  E.  what,  and  in  the 
compound  forms,  (i.  war-etn,  E.  where-in. 

In  the  deponent  verbs  blandior,  largior,  1  make  myself  or  act 
'  the  blandus  homo,'  or  '  the  largos  homo,'  as  also  in  graecor, 
bacchor,  ancillor,  annular,  medicor,  gratificor,  etc.,  the  notion  of  a 
reflective  is  felt  as  soon  as  the  question  is  asked  ;  and  uereor  has 
its  most  precise  translation  in  the  old  phrase  '  I  fear  me.' 

We  shall  presently  see  that  other  characters  which  are  claimed 
as  specially  belonging  to  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek  language 
are  in  fact  shared  by  the  Latin.  But  for  the  present  I  recur  to 
the  question,  which  of  the  two  forms,  passive  or  middle,  has  the 
bitter  claim  in  respect  of  antiquity?  Buttmann  seems  to  give 
an  undoubting  verdict  in  favour  of  the  passive.  Thus  he  begins 
his  89th  section  with  the  words  :  "  The  notion  of  passive  includes 
also  the  case  when  the  treatment  which  I  suffer  proceeds  from 
myself."  And  in  §  113,  No.  6,  he  says:  "Those  tenses  which 
regularly  belong   to   the  middle,  the  aorist  and   future   of  the 

*  Hence  the  intimate  connection  between,  ferio  and  percussi. 
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• 
middle,  still  in  form  belong  to  the  passive,  and  originally  no 

doubt  were  actually  passive,  as  much  as  the  present  itself;  and 

la  nee  something  of  this  passive  power  remained  in  their  use. 

This  however  applies  almost  solely  to  the  future  of  the  middle 

voice." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  preference  is  grounded  chiefly 

on  the  fact  that  for  the  classical  languages  the  sense  of  a  passive 

is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,   an   argument  to  which  I  attach 

but  little  value,   when    opposed   to    the  indications  which   the 

anatomy  of  the  form  will  be  found  to  supply ;  and  this  I  proceed 

to  examine.     The  six  forms  of  the  present  of  the  passive,  viz., 

uertor,  uerteris,  uertitur,  uertimur,  uertimini.  uertuntur,  exhibit  with 

one  exception  a  final  r  or  s ;  and  as  we  are  familiar  with  the 

Latin  habit  of  changing  an  s  into  r,  we  are  naturally  disposed  to 

regard  s  as  the  original  letter.    In  uertor  the  distinguishing  letter 

is  simply  an  r ;  and  so  also  in  uertitur  and  uertuntur,  seeing  that 

the  forms  of  the  active  uertit  and  uertunt  must  once  have  been 

written  as  trisyllabic  words,  uertiti,  uertunti,  as  shown  both  by 

the  eo-Ti,  €io-i  (Dor.  cvtl)  of  the  Greek  substantive  verb,  by  the 

Sanskrit  forms,  and  even  on  Italian  ground  by  the  Sard  variety 

sunti  (see  below).     Vertisi  in  like  manner  must  have  been  the  old 

2nd  person  ;  and  the  passage  from  uertisi-s  to  uerteris  is  explained 

by  the  same  habit  of  changing  s  to  r,  aud  at  the  same  time  giving 

a  preference  to  a  short  e  before  r.     This  latter  law  is  well  seen 

in  jmluis  cucumis  cinis,  gen.  pulueris  cucumeris  cineris ;  in  sing.  g. 

nucis,  with  an  archaic  plural  nucer-um,  as  Charisius  (col.  40  P.. 

p.  54,  1.  25  K.)  observes,  "  Nucerum  Caelius  dixit,  Gellius  uero 

regerum  et  lapiderum."     Vertimus  with  the  suffix  added  might  have 

given  us  uertimur-ur  or  uertimurr ;  but  in  either  case  this  would 

have  passed  into  uertimur  (see  above,  §  137).      Vertimini  stands  by 

itself;  but  this  is  generally  held,  and  I  think  with  reason,  to  be 

a  mere  participle  in   the  nom.  pi.     The  Greeks  in  like  manner 

preferred  Ten'fxfxevoi,  eicri  to  an  unpronounceable  renrnvTai;  and 

the  non-appearance  of  estis,  which  should  have  accompanied  the 

assumed  participle  uertimini,  was  an  act  of  no  great  violence, 

seeing  that  the  use  of  the  participle  was  always  limited  to  the 

second  person.     A  German  too  is  much  in  the  habit  of  omitting 
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the  substantive  verb  in  accessory  sentences,  as  "Gustav  der  in 

der  Scblacht  gestorben" for  "  gestorben  ist."     This  form 

uertimini  is  of  course  in  suffix  one  with  the  Greek  participles 
as  rv7TTOfx.€voL ;  but  we  must  not  on  that  account  infer  that  it  is  a 
loan  from  the  Greek  language  ;  for  it  is  one  which  was  already 
familiar  to  the  Roman  ear  in  the  name  of  the  god  Vertumnus,  in 
alumnus  from  alo ;  and  the  noun  calumnia  gives  us  good  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  calumnus,  '  one  who  accuses,'  must  once 
have  existed. 

Similar  results  would  have  followed  from  a  comparison  of  the 
other  tenses  of  the  imperfect  verb  in  the  two  voices  for  all 
the  moods.  In  the  imperative  mood  uerte  and  uertere  there  is  a 
slight  difficulty,  which  vanishes  when  we  call  to  mind  that  these 
are  both  of  them  virtually  identical  with  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  present  uertis  and  uerteris,  precisely  as  the  plural  ueriite  is 
a  corruption  of  uertitis.  The  appearance  of  agier  in  place  of  a 
theoretic  agerier  is  but  an  example  of  the  principle  already  stated 
(p.  137),  that  when  two  consecutive  syllables  exhibit  a  similarity 
of  form,  the  omission  of  one  is  the  ordinary  result;  and  secondly, 
the  passage  of  mirarier  agier  through  some  such  form  as  mirarie 
agie  into  mirari  agi,  so  far  as  the  contraction  of  the  vowels  is 
concerned,  corresponds  with  the  change  of  the  xoc.Jilie  into  Jili, 
of  the  abli  auie  into  aui,  of  the  imper.  audie  into  audi. 

Of  course  the  final  s,  which  thus  attaches  itself  to  the  active 
verb  in  order  to  constitute  a  passive,  must  once  have  had  a  vowel 
of  its  own ;  and  one  cannot  but  think  of  the  little  pronoun  se, 
which  is  pretty  well  all  one  could  wish  on  the  theory  that  the 
reflective  use  was  that  which  first  belongs  to  this  formation ; 
that  is,  if  we  limit  our  view  to  the  third  person  sing,  or  plural, 
for  uertitur,  uertuntur,  as  reflectives  are  equivalents  of  uertit  se, 
uertunt  se.  But  scarcely  so  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 
Yet  as  se  has  already  the  peculiarity  of  being  applicable  to  words 
of  either  number  and  of  every  gender,  it  seems  to  be  no  violent 
assumption  that  in  origin  it  may  have  been  used  of  any  person. 
Still,  if  the  assumption  be  a  valid  one,  we  may  expect  to  find 
confirmation  of  it  in  some  of  the  kindred  languages  ;  and  we  do  so, 
in  more  than  one  quarter. 
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First  it  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit  nse  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
sva  (pron.  swa),  corresponding  to  the  Latin  suus,  but  carrying 
with  it  the  meanings  also  of  mens,  turn,  noster,  uester  (Bopp,  §  341 )  ; 
and  the  same  language  has  an  indeclinable  svayam,  which  also  is 
used  of  all  numbers  and  genders ;  and  appears  likewise  as  the 

A  t 

first  member  of  compounds  as  svai/am-bhu  existing  by  itself, 
gvayam-vara  Selbst-wabl,  just  as  the  simple  sva  appears  in  sva-bM 
and  sva-stha  '  independent.' 

So  again  the  Gothic  si-lba,  G.  se-lber,  and  our  own  se-lf,  have  for 
the  first  element  the  reflective  pronoun  (V.  G.  §  308,  vol.  ii.  61)  ; 
and  yet  the  word  is  available  also  for  the  first  and  second  persons, 
as  '  myself,  thyself,'  etc. 

But  the  most  distinct  and  conclusive  evidence  is  found  in  the 
Slavic  languages.  Thus  speaking  of  the  oldest  monument  of  this 
class,  as  preserved  in  the  books  of  the  Bussian  Church,  Dobrowsky 
(Instit.  Ling.  Slav,  part  iij.  §  19,  p.  602)  says:  "  Beciprocum 
CEBE,  CA  non  solum  ad  tertiani  personam,  sed  etiam  ad  sub- 
jectum  seu  nominativum  prirnae  et  secundae  personae  referunt 
Slavi."  So  again  Hamoniere,  in  his  Grammar  of  Modern  Bussian 
(p.  116),  has:  "Le  pronom  reflechi  est  de  toutes  les  personnes, 
de  tous  les  genres  et  de  tous  les  nombres."  Indeed  his  declension 
of  this  pronoun  runs  thus  : 

Gen.    Ceoa,  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  soi,  etc. 

Dat.    Ceo'fe,  a  moi,  a  toi,  a  soi,  etc.) 

}se. 
Ace.    Ceoa,  moi,  toi,  soi,  etc.  ) 

Inst.  CeoOH),  avec  moi,  avec  toi,  avec  soi,  etc. 

Brep.  0  ceo'fe,  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  eoi,  etc. 
The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  reflective  verb  (p.  1 26),  says  : 
"  Le  verbe  reflechi  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  verbe  actif,  auquel 
on  ajoute  la   terminaison  ca,   qui  est  l'abreviation   du   pronom 
personnel  reflechi  cebfl,  se,  soi." 

The  other  members  of  the  Slavic  family  share  the  principle 
with  the  Bussian ;  and  some,  as  the  Serbian,  have  the  affix  in  the 
very  form  which  exists  in  the  Latin  accusative,  viz.  se.  Thus 
Stephanowitsch,  in  his  small  Grammar  translated  by  Grimm, 
ha.s  (p.  64)  this  paragraph  :    "  Beciproca.*     Sie  entspringen  im 

*  i.  e.  reflectives. 
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Serbischen  durch  den  Anhang  des  Pronomens  ce  fur  alle  drei 
Personen,  .  z.  B.  piijeMce  (ich  rasire  mich) ;    Kajemce  du  bereuest; 

iia.iaiiiiice,  hoffen ;  liaKaifciiuinnce,  sick  anschicken,  und  unzahligo 
andere,  deren  Form  en  nicht  als  eine  besondere  Flexionsart 
betracbtet  werden  diirfen." 

So  also  in  Bobemian,  Dobrowsky  (Lehrgebaude,  p.  232)  divides 
bis  passive  voice  under  two  heads,  the  first  being  a  conjugation 
with  se  : 

Sing.  1  gmenugi  se  2  gmenuges  se  %3  gmenuge  se 
Plur.  1  gmenugern  se  2  gmenugete  se  3  gmenugj  se 
Icb  werde  genannt,  u.  s.  w. 

That  this  is  really  a  middle  voice  is  in  a  manner  admitted  in 
the  next  paragraph  of  his  Grammar,  where  he  says  that  in  many 
such  verbs  an  ambiguity  arises  from  their  being  used  as  reci- 
procals (i.e.  reflectives).  Thus  '  nryge  se  '  rather  signifies  '  I  wash 
myself.' 

Again  Kopitar,  '  Grammatik  der  Slavischen  Sprache  in  Krain, 
Karnten  und  Steyermark'  (p.  282)  has  : 

"  Beciprocum  fur  alle  drey  Personen  : 
"  Sing.  N.  mangelt. 

G.  sebe,  se ;  meiner,  deiner,  seiner,  unser,  euer,  Hirer. 

D.  sebi,  si ;  mir,  dir,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich. 

A.   sebe  (se),  se ;  mich,  dich,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich. 

L.    sebi ;  mir,  dir,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich. 

I.    sebo  (seboj,  sabo),  mir,  dir,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich.'' 

And  he  adds  in  a  note  that '  svoj,' the  reciprocal  possessive,  is  also 
used  for  all  three  persons. 

From  Babukic's  '  Ilirische  Grammatik'  (pp.  51,  75,  and  C9)  I 
quote  the  following  :  "  G.  sebe  (se),  D.  sebi  (si),  A.  sebe  (se), 
Loc.  sebi ;  Instr.  sebom  (sobom). — Das  zuiuckkehiende  Fiir- 
wort  sebe  wird  nicht  allein  fiir  die  3.,  sondem  fur  alle  Personen 
einfacher  und  vielfacher  Zahl  gebraucht.  Es  heisst  daher  nicht 
ja  mene  preporucam,  ich  empfehle  mich,  sondern/a  se  preporvZam. 
— Die  zuriickkehrenden  Zeitworter  werden  wie  die  andern  al 
wandelt,  nur  dass  sie  den  Zusatz  se  (sich)  bekommen,  als  :  setati 
»r,  sich  ergehen,  spazieren." 
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Let  me  add  that  generally  in  the  Slavic  languages  this  accu- 
sative se,  by  the  addition  of  which  a  simple  verb  becomes  a 
reflective,  is  further  cut  down  to  a  mere  s  if  a  vowel  precede, 
nay,  is  even  written  then  habitually  as  an  enclitic ;  and  thus  we 

are  brought  to  the  very  form  which  constitutes  the  reflective 

<*o 
in  vertsri-s. 

No  language  is  more  instructive  here  than  the  Lithuanian, 

where  the  formation  with  an  added  s  shows  itself  not  merely  in 

the  imperfect  tenses  of  the  several  moods,  but  also  in  the  perfect 

tenses,  and  even  in  the  so-called  supine.     For  comparison,  then, 

I  quote  from  Schleicher's  Grammar  part  of  the  conjugation  of  the 

simple  verb  siik-ti  '  to  turn,'  and  of  linksmin-ti-s  '  to  console ' : 

Pres.    suk-u    suk-i   siik-a ;    siik-ava   siik-ata   siik-a ;    siik-ame 
suk-ate    suk-a. 
linksmin-us  -es  -as ;  -avos  -atos  -as ;  -ames  -ates  -as. 
Pret.    suk-au  suk-ai  siik-o ;   suk-ova  siik-ota  suk-o ;   siik-ome 
siik-ote   siik-o. 
linksmin-aus  -ais  -os ;  -ovos  -otos  -os ;  -omes  -otes  -os. 

So  the  two  present  part.  nom.  are  suh-as  (for  suk-ants)  and  links- 
minas-is  ;  the  gerund  undecl.  suk-ant  and  linksminant-is ;  supines, 
suk-tu  and  linksmin-tu-s.  Nay,  in  compound  verbs  a  second  si  is 
interposed  between  the  preposition  and  the  verb,  as  pa-si-links- 
min-as,  where  pa  has  the  power  of  our  own  prefix  '  be.' 

Akin  to  the  Lithuanian  is  the  language  of  Old  Prussia,  for 
which  I  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Nesselmann.  Of  this  language 
but  few  remains  exist.  In  page  75  of  his  work  Nesselmann  draws 
attention  to  the  use  of  sin  or  si,  abbreviated  from  the  ace.  sien, 
as  an  enclitic  affix  to  reflective  verbs  in  the  third  person ;  and  in 
the  following  page  he  quotes  an  instance  of  its  being  attached  to 
a  reflective  verb  in  the  first  person  plural :  Mes  mans  enimmimai- 
sin  '  wir  nehmen  uns  an.'  Here,  although  mans  '  us '  had  pre- 
ceded, there  was  no  solecism  felt  in  the  addition  of  the  reflective 
suffix  sin. 

The  Scandinavian  family  also  support  the  view  for  which  I  am 
contending ;  but  here  again  the  grammarians  give  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance to  the  passive  over  the  reflective  voice.     Thus  Rask, 
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in  his  accidence  of  Old  Norse  (§  239)  speaks  only  of  the  active 
and  passive  voices ;  hut  in  his  syntax  the  truth  oozes  out.  In 
§  455  he  for  the  first  time  informs  his  reader  that  the  passive  is 
used  also  for  a  reciprocal,  meaning  a  reflective,  as,  Ingi  frelsaftist, 
'  Ingi  saved  himself.'  The  mode  of  forming  the  so-called  passive 
may  he  seen  in  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  simple  verb,  taking 
Ik  I  hi  '  to  call '  as  the  example  : 

S.  1  kalla,     2  kallar,  3  kallar ;  pi.  1  kollum,    2  kalliS,  3  kalla. 
S.  1  kallast,  2  kallast,  3  kallast;  pi.  1  kbllumst,  2  kallizt,  3  kallast. 

Here  the  suffix  is  evidently  st,  of  which  the  t  may  safely  he  re- 
garded as  an  outgrowth  from  the  sibilant.  There  are  two  slight 
irregularities.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of  the  singular  the  r 
of  the  active  voice  disappears  in  the  reflective  forms,  simply 
because  this  r  is  itself  a  substitute  for  an  older  s.  In  the  2nd  p. 
pi.  the  replacement  of  *&st  by  zt  scarcely  deserves  notice. 

The  Swedish  grammarians  naturally  follow  the  system  which 
prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  verbs  in  the  old  Norse,  as  tho 
parent  language.  Thus  Dieterich  divides  his  verbs  into  1  active, 
2  passive,  3  deponent.  Under  the  last  head  fall  att  trifvas  4  to 
thrive,'  att  hoppas  '  to  hope,'  att  blygas  '  to  blush  ;'  in  all  of  wliich 
the  reflective  power  is  unmistakable.  For  comparison  of  forms 
I  quote  the  two  present  tenses  as  before  : 

S.  1,  2,  3  kallar;  pi.  1  kalla,     2  kallen,    3  kalla. 
S.   1,  2,  3  kallas ;  pi.   1  kallas,  2  kallens,  3  kallas. 

Again  the  Danish  (Rask's  Gr.  p.  40)  has  for  the  simple  verb 
Jcalder  throughout  the  sing.,  kalde  throughout  the  plural,  which 
for  the  so-called  passive  both  give  place  to  lcaldes.  So  too  the 
preterite,  imperative  and  infinitive  of  the  simple  verb,  viz. 
Icaldede,  kald,  and  at  halde,  become  respectively  Tcaldedes,  lcaldes, 
nt  /.aides. 

I  next  turn  to  the  Lapp,  holding  with  a  firm  confidence,  that 
it  has  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Indo-European  family.  Autho- 
rities differ  somewhat  widely  in  their  account  of  this  language. 
We  find  in  Fiellstrom,  a  writer  whose  statements  deserve  the 
higher  value  because  he  repeats  what  he  himself  heard  (Gramm. 
Lap.  p.  63),  that  in  the  passive  verb  the  disyllabic  form  tofwa  is 
inserted  for  nil  persons  and  both  numbers  between  the  haseof  the 
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verb  and  the  personal  suffixes.  Thus  I  take  from  pp.  58  and  Go 
the  following  : 

Active. 

S.  men  jackal).  PL  mije  jackebe. 

todn  jacka.  tije  jackebet. 

sodn  jacka.  sije  jackeh. 

Passive. 

S.  mon  jacketofwab.  PI.  mije  jacketofwebe. 

todn  jacketofwa.  tije  jacketofwebet. 

sudn  jacketofwa.  sije  jacketofwe. 

He  further  tells  us  that  this  form  tofwa  at  times  changes  its  t 
into. an  s  in  the  passive  infinitive.  Thus  the  inf.  act.  heing  jacket, 
the  inf.  pass,  is  jactohfwet  (probably  a  misprint  fur  jacketofwet) 
or  jaclccsof wet ;  and  lastly  he  savs  that  in  the  pres.  ind.,  and  still 
more  in  the  perfect,  the  same  element  is  often  contracted  into  tou 
or  tu.  As  in  Old  Russian  the  reflective  pronoun  has  for  its  base 
(see  above)  a  syllable  seb  or  sob,  we  may  also  assume  that  cr</>e,  etc., 
of  the  Greek  pronoun  must  have  had  in  an  earlier  shape  of  the 
language  a  base  ae<f>  or  ao<j> ;  that  is,  what  is  identical  with  the 
commencing  portion  of  the  Lapp  sofica. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Eask's  'Lappisk  Sproglrere,'  I  find  the 
inserted  element  divested  of  any  initial  consonant,  and  assuming 
the  several  forms  juva  or  juv,  uva  or  uv,  (See  §§  188,  189,  194, 
198,  207.)  I  accept  these  statements,  not  as  superseding  what 
Fiellstrom  tells  us,  but  as  giving  another  dialectic  variety. 
That  a  suffix  toufaa  or  soujwa  should  lose  its  initial  consonant  is 
much  the  same  as  what  we  see  in  the  article  6,  17,  to,  and  in  the 
reflective  pronoun  e,  01. 

I  have  passed  over  the  Greek  language,  because  it  furnishes  no 
distinct  evidence  of  a  suffix  like  se  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  matter 
for  surprise,  seeing  that  this  language  so  frequently  discards  the 
sibilant.  It  seems  not  unlikely  therefore,  that  such  a  consonant 
lies  buried  so  to  say  in  the  <u  of  rvTrrofjxu.,  tvtttovtcu,  Tcru/x/jai. 
It  is  also  a  habit  of  this  language  to  interchange  v  and  <r,  so 
that  the  enclitic  pronoun  may  possibly  be  disguised  in  the  final 
consonant  of  the  dual  forms  tvttt-o^Qov,  -eo-9ov,  -to-O-qv;  as  also  in 
erv7rT-ojj.r)v,  e.T€TVfifi.Tjv,  eTv\lrofxr)v.    But  these  ideas  are  of  too  shadowy 
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a  nature  to  build  upon  ;  nor  need  wc  luok  for  additional  support 
after  the  evidence  that  Las  been  found  in  the  Latin,  Slavonic, 
Lithuanian,  and  Scandinavian  languages.  Yet  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  in  Greek  also  there  crop  up  every  now  and  then  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  reflective  pronoun  in  reference  to  other  than 
third  persons.  Thus  lavrovi  is  said  to  be  an  undoubted  reading 
in  l'Lit.  Phaed.  p.  78,  S«  f)p.as  avtpecrtfai  eairrovs;  and  this  construc- 
tion has  the  sanction  of  Tiinaeus  (lex.  uocuru  Platonicaruni), 
Eauro)  C7Ti  TpLTOV  Tpoawirov,  ot  Attikol  8e  £7rt  Sevrepov  neyjyqvTai  (see 
Buttmann's  Gr.  Gr.  §  127,  3  obs.  5,  p.  326);  and  the  same  ex 
tension  of  use  applies  to  cr^tTepos.  But  many  of  the  passages 
which  seemed  to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  reflective  pronouns 
of  the  third  person  in  Greek  are  in  like  manner  available  for 
the  first  and  second  persons,  are  now  corrected  or  rejected  as 
spurious,  as  Od.  v.  320  (see  Buttman's  Lexil.  1.  91,  note). 
There  is  some  approach,  but  only  an  approach,  to  this  in  the 
Latin  use  of  swim  quisque  in  connection  with  a  first  person 
plural,  as,  "  Quisque  suum  patimur  manis"  of  Vergil,  and  "  Si  in 
sua  quisque  nostrum  matre  familiae  maiestatem  uiri  retinere 
institnisset"  of  Livy  (34,  2,  1). 

It  has  been  assumed  that  seb,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  stem 
of  the  reflective  pronoun  ;  and  this  theory  accounts  for  the  u  of 
su-us  (  =  seu-us),  as  opposed  to  the  e  of  me-us.  But  it  may  be 
fuither  noted  that  this  seb  is  one  with  the  A. -Six.  sib  '  consan- 
guineus,'  an  adjective  with  which  our  old  writer*,  as  Tiers 
Plowman,  Eobert  of  Gloucester,  and  Chaucer,  are  so  familiar,  and 
even  now  Scotch  writers.  Thus  Jamieson  gives  the  derivatives 
sib-man  '  kinsman, '  and  sibness  '  propinquily  of  blood.'  The  old 
Frisian  again  had  the  series  of  adjectives,  sib  or  sibbe,  comp.  sibber, 
sup.  sibbest  or  sibbost.  Add  to  tLese  our  own  gossip,  i.e.  God-sib, 
the  original  use  of  which  was  to  denote  the  relation  between  a 
godfather  or  godmother  and  a  godchild. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  tbat  priority  of  meaning  belongs  to  tbe 
reflective,  we  Lave  yet  to  account  fur  the  use  of  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  reflective  in  the  new  sense  of  a  passive  ;  and  Let  us  heie 
begin  with  establishing  the  fact  that  forms  which  beyond  all 
dispute  are  reflectives  were  and  are  so  used.  The  references  to 
the  Slavic  family  which  have  already  been  giv<  □  se<  m  .nflBi 
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to  clear  the  proposition  of  all  doubt ;  but  similar  evidence  is 
found  in  all  the  Romance  languages.  Thus  in  Italian,  "  si  loda 
l'uomo  modesto,"  if  literally  translated,  would  rather  shock  our 
feelings;  but  has  nothing  strange  in  it  if  si  loda  be  accepted  as 
a  passive.  Again,  "  mi  se  domanda  uno  scudo  "  is  sheer  nonsense, 
if  translated  verbatim  '  a  dollar  demands  itself  of  me.'  So  too 
none  but  a  passive  translation  can  give  a  tolerable  meaning  to 
the  French  phrases  :  "  Le  Francais  se  parle  par  toute  l'Europe ;" 
"Comment  se  fait  cela?"  "  Ce  mot-la,  comment  s'ecrit-il?" 
"  Des  has  se  vendent  ici."  For  Spanish  I  opened  a  small  edition 
of  Don  Quixote  (Antwerp,  1719)  at  random,  and  found  in  a  single 
page  (94)  eight  examples  of  a  reflective  verb  so  used  ;  but  I  will 
quote  only  the  last  three  :  "  Comencose  otra  platica,"  '  another 
conversation  was  commenced.'  "  El  reposo  se  invento  para  los 
blandos  cortesanos,"  '  rest  was  invented  for  delicate  courtiers.' 
"  Los  amores  que  alii  se  cuentan  de  Don  Lan^arote,"  '  the  love 
tales  which  are  there  recounted  of  Sir  Lancelot.' 

For  the  Portuguese  it  is  enough  to  quote  from  Vieyra's  Gram- 
mar (p.  106)  :  "  Louva-se  o  capitao,"  '  they  praise  the  captain.' 
"  Ve-se  hum  homem,"  '  they  see  a  man.'  Very  different  would 
be  the  literal  translations,  '  the  captain  praises  himself,'  '  a  man 
sees  himself.' 

The  German  too  has  of  course  the  same  construction  of  a  re- 
flective for  a  passive  ;  as,  "  das  versteht  sich  von  selbst." 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  then  that  phrases  which  are  indisput- 
ably in  form  reflective  are  on  all  sides  used  with  passive  power ; 
and  this  alone  should  induce  the  authors  of  our  classical  gram- 
mars to  give  precedence  to  the  reflective-  over  the  passive  voice. 
But  there  still  remains  the  question  how  this  transition  of  mean- 
ing has  been  brought  about.  A  passive  verb,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  somewhat  superfluous  for  language.  Where  the  agent  is  known, 
the  simplest  course  is  to  use  the  active  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  agent  is  unknown,  or  where  for  any  reason 
it  is  desirable  to  throw  him  out  of  sight,  we  can  always  have 
recourse  to  some  vague  phrase,  as  '  some  one  did  the  deed. 
Thus  the  Germans  use  the  phrase  man  sagt,  the  Fr.  on  (lit.  The 
real  justification  of  the  use  of  a  reflective  phrase  in  a  passive 
sense  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  cases  where 
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a  man  is  a  sufferer,  without  having  been  in  some  degree  himself 
the  cause  of  such  suffering.  Fallot  '  I  deceive  myself,'  may  well 
be  used  in  place  of  'I  am  deceived,'  because  man  is  generally 
indebted  more  or  less  to  his  own  carelessness  or  criminal  igno- 
rance for  his  mistakes.  Our  own  tongue  too  has  a  phrase  which 
implies  some  agency  in  a  man's  self  towards  his  own  sufferings, 
when  we  say  '  he  got  his  arm  broken  in  the  medley.'  None  can 
den)-  the  truth  contained  in  the  old  verses,  celebrated  by  Forson's 
translation  into  Greek : 

••  Now  had  these  children  staid  at  home  or  slided  on  dry  ground, 
A  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny  they  had  not  all  been  drowned." 

Moreuver  language  abounds  in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  phrase  is  extended  beyond  the  limits  first  conceived, 
just  as  a  similar  principle  pervades  the  whole  domain  of  mathe- 
matics. 

It  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  Greek  middle  voice  is  at 
times  us.  d  where  the  action  is  not  so  much  directed  upon  tho 
as  used  in  his  interest,  as  though  it  carried  with  it  tho 
idea  sihi  rather  than  se ;  and  this  I  suppose  is  what  Buttmann 
means  (§  89, 1)  by  the  words  "  Die  griechische  Sprache  .  .  .  branch fc 
die  passive  Form  auch  in  solchen  Verbindungen,  wo  das  Yerbuni 
im  aktiven  Sinn  nur  eine  Nebenbeziehung  auf  das  Subjekt  hat 
|  /..  B.  ich  bereite  mir  eine  Wohnung)."  But  this  use  is  not 
limited  to  the  Greek  reflective.  We  find  it  also  in  the  Latin 
verbs  so  common  in  military  phraseology,  as  aquari,  frumeniari, 
pabulari,  materiari,  lignari, praedari ;  as  also  in  piscari  'to  supply 
oneself  with,'  etc. 

In  several  quotations  which  have  been  recently  made  it  will  he 
remembered  that  the  word  reciprocal  was  somewhat  carelessly 
u.s.  d  where  reflective  was  meant.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  the  term  reciprocal  in  its  true  sense  is  often  wanted. 
The  idea  of  reciprocity  is  clearly  meant  in  the  French  phrase, 
which  in  form  however  is  evidently  a  reflective,  nous  nous  buttons. 
I  'n  the  same  principle  we  may  explain  the  Greek  /xaYo/xe#a,  the 
Latin proeliamwr,  luctamur, conuiciamur, (dtercamur ;  and  in  a  more 
friendly  way,  hquimur,  fabulamur,  osculamur,  euauiamur.    Strictly 
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speaking,  this  use  should  be  limited  to  plural  forms;  but  as 
usual  such  limit  was  soon  passed,  and  the  singular  fj.axop.a-, 
loquor,  etc.,  easily  gained  a  footing.  Many  languages  share  this 
use  of  reflective  forms  with  reciprocal  power. 

Having  thus  stated  in  detail  the  arguments  which  seem  to 
me  to  give  a  true  explanation  of  the  reflective  and  passive  verb, 
I  deem  it  but  right  to  refer  to  a  different  theory.  In  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  I860,'  p.  293,  is 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  passive  verbs  of  the  Latin  and 
the  Keltic  languages  by  Mr.  John  Rhys,  now  I  believe  a  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  which  he  makes  out  a  strong  case 
for  the  view  that  the  so-called  passive  impersonal,  as  monet-ur, 
has  in  the  last  syllable  a  representative  of  the  Welsh  gwr  and 
Latin  uir,  the  form  gicr  in  many  forms  dropping  its  guttural, 
as  in  pa  icr  '  what  man,'  ysgrifcn-icr  '  pen-man.'  The  same  suffix 
he  finds  not  merely  in  our  sail-or,  writ-er,  but  also  in  the  Latin 
8cript-or  and  peccat-or  compared  with  the  Welsh  pechad-wr,  the 
Greek  prp-rjp  and  prrr-wp,  and  the  S.  dat-ri  or  dat-ar.  So  far  I 
am  and  have  long  been  with  him.  His  theory  would  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory  as  an  explanation  of  the  impersonal  dicit-ur 
= '  man  sagt,'  although  the  Romans  must  themselves  have  taken 
a  different  view,  when  they  proceeded  from  such  a  form  to  the 
passive  uentum  est.  But  I  find  no  force  in  his  argument  that  se 
as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  cannot  be  available  for  ex- 
plaining verbs  of  the  first  and  second  person.  It  is  due  however 
to  him  to  state  that  there  is  much  that  is  at  least  ingenious  in 
his  theory  (p.  297)  that 

moneor  =      mone  -(-  om    -f-  r        =      on  me  conseille. 

moneris         =      mone  -f-  si      -f-  r        =      on  te  conseille. 

monetur        =      mone  -f-  t       -f-  ur     =      man  rath  uns. 

monemur      =      mone  -f-  mus  -f~  ur     =      man  r*^n  uns' 

mcnentur      =      mone  +  n*     "f"  lu"     =      one  advises  them. 

In  the  second  person  his  argument  is  somewhat  lame,  as  the 
8  of  moneris  bears  no  resemblance  to  wr  or  givr ;  and  from  first 
to  last  his  theory  seems  irreconcileable  with  such  fuller  phrases 
as  ego  moneor,  Caesar  monetur,  etc.  Still  for  a  just  estimate  of 
his  theory  a  perusal  of  his  whole  paper  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

COMPLEMENTARY  VERBS :  DO  THEY  EXIST? 

The  term  "complementary  verbs"  refers  to  the  commonly 
adopted  theory  that  in  many  cases  a  conjugation  is  made  up 
from  two  or  three,  nay  even  four,  unconnected  roots,  as  </>epco  ourco 
■qveyKa ;  fero  tali  latum;  be  is  icas ;  aller  va  irai.  But  about 
the  truth  of  this  theory  I  have  serious  doubts;  and  I  propose 
therefore  to  consider  the  cases  in  detail. 

1.  Be,  is,  was ;  esse,  fni,  etc. 

Bopp  and  his  followers,  probably  without  exception,  hold  that 
"  Sanskrit  and  the  larger  part  of  its  sister  languages  have 
two  roots  for  the  verb-substantive,  viz.  *?  b'u,  and  ^-f^as" 
(V.  G.  §  509  or  vol.  ii.  p.  372).  Then  Grimm  tells  us  that  "  the 
Gothic  '  hulfswort '  corresponding  to  esse,  is  made  up  of  three 
items:  (a)  praes.  ind.  sing,  im  is  ist ;  (J3)  praes.  ind.  d.  siju 
sijnfs(?) ;  pi.  sijinit  xijitysind;  (y)  a  pret.  borrowed  from  oisan, 
viz.  vas,  etc. ;"  and  that,  in  0.  Germ,  the  conjugation  of  the 
same  consists,  according  to  him,  of  four  stems :  (a)  3rd  sing. 
pres.  ist;  (ft)  inf.  sin,  etc.:  (y)  1st.  sing.  pres.  pirn  (him  pin 
bin),  2nd  pi 'si  (hist);  1st  pi.  pirumes,  2nd  pirut ;  (8)  inf.  tcesan  ; 
imp.  icis ;  praet,  was  wdri  was,  warumer  warut  warn,  etc. 

That  Grimm  should  separate  such  a  form  as  ist  (  =  L.  6st)  from 
sind  (  -  L.  sunt)  is  somewhat  strange,  seeing  that  Varro  makes 
es  I  and  stmt  for  es-unt  of  the  same  stock;  but  there  are  still 
left  our  own  three  forms  be  is  and  was,  as  representatives  of 
apparently  three  unit  luted  roots.  But  I  proceed  first  to  show 
that  the  form  be  has  lost  a  final  sibilant,  originally  appearing  in  the 
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forms  bis,  bes  or  bez.  Thus  already  in  0.  Germ,  the  form  pirumes 
(bi rumes)  points  to  an  older  pis-umes  (bis-umes),  just  as  in  the 
same  language  the  preterite  wdr-ames  points  to  an  older  wds-umes, 
ending  like  the  Dor.  tt,'7tt-o/xcs  and  the  L.  uolumus,  (e)sumu8.  The 
Keltic  family  corroborates  this ;  the  Breton,  for  example,  having 
an  inf.  bez-a  '  to  be,'  corresponding  in  suffix  to  kan-a  '  to  sing'  ; 
while  the  pres.  ind.  runs  :  bez-ann,  bez-ez,  bez  ;  pi.  bez-omp,  bez-it, 
bez -out,  by  the  side  of  kan-ann,  kan-ez,  kdn ;  pi.  kan-omp,  kan-it, 
kan-ont ;  and  again  in  the  fut.  bez-inn,  bez-i,  bez-o ;  pi.  bez-imp, 
bez-ot,  bez-int,  with  a  corresponding  tense  from  kana.  Thus  we 
cannot  escape  from  the  result  that  bez  is  the  real  stem  of  the 
Breton  verb ;  and  its  identity  with  our  own  be  becomes  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  when  we  find  the  Breton  often  possessed  of  dupli- 
cate forms,  one  with  and  one  without  the  sibilant.  Thus  the 
inf.  bez-a  (itself  a  corruption  of  bez-an)  appears  in  the  dialect 
of  Treguier  as  be-an,  and  in  Cornouailles  as  be-a.  So  also  '  ye 
w'ill  be  '  is  expressed  indifferently  by  bez-ot  or  bi-ot ;  and  the  con- 
ditional has  running  throughout  a  twofold  form  :  biz-enn,  biz-ez, 
biz-e ;  pi.  biz-emp,  biz-ec'h,  biz-ent,  or,  bi-cnn,  bi-ez,  bi-e  ;  pi.  bi-emp, 
bi-e'ch,  bi-ent. 

The  Gaelic  also  bears  evidence  that  the  root  had  for  its  final 
letter,  not  indeed  an  s,  but  what  is  most  closely  allied  to  it,  a 
dental  aspirate.  The  present  it  is  true  has  bi  mi,  bi  tlm,  bi  se, 
etc. ;  j'et,  when  we  compare  the  fut.  biihid  mi,  biihid  tu,  bithid  se, 
with  the  fut.  otbuail  'strike,'  viz.  buailidh  mi,  buailidh  tu,  buailidh 
se,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  bith  is  the  stem  of  the 
substantive-verb.  Again,  in  O'Brien's  '  Irish  Grammar,'  it  will 
be  enough  to  quote  the  archaic  form  of  the  indicative  present, 
bidhim  bidher  bidhin,  etc. ;  and  again  bidhim  is  at  times  reduced 
to  biom.  The  Welsh  appears  to  have  several  forms  of  the  present 
tense,  the  fullest  of  which  is  byz-wyf,  byz-wit,  byz-yw ;  byz-ym, 
byz-ych,  byz-ynt ;  and  the  imperfect  also  exhibits  byz  as  the  initial 
syllable  throughout. 

But  I  find  evidence  in  a  very  different  quarter,  which  for  me 
has  its  value,  although  I  am  full}7  conscious  that  it  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  many.  Gabelenz  tells  us  that  in  Mantchoo, 
whereas  the  verb  khoaclia,  to  take  that  as  an  example,  has  an 
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inf.  khdachame,  an  imperat.  khoacha,  and   a  fat.  hhSachara,  the 

substantive-verb  runs,  bi-me,  bis-ou,  and  bis-fre ;  and  in  this 
evidence  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  in  Mantchoo,  even  more 
llian  in  the  Keltic,  the  assimilation  of  vowels  holds  good,  so  that 
the  suffixes  ara  of  the  ono  verb,  ire  of  the  other,  are  consistent 
with  each  other. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  forms  E.  was  and  G.  war, 
and  first  point  out  that  the  a  is  no  stuinbling-hlock,  as  it  is 
the  special  character  of  the  tense  as  a  preterite.  For  example, 
the  inf.  of  the  G.  les-en  '  to  read '  is  er  las ;  and  thus  a  pret. 
was  rather  suggests  than  not  an  inf.  wes-en;  and  this  word  still 
stands  in  the  German  vocabulary,  but  called  a  neut.  sb.  signi- 
fying •  existence.'  Again  the  Gothic  inf.  corresponding  to  the 
pret.  var  was  vis-an,  to  the  vowel  of  which  no  objection  can  be 
taken.  Thus  the  one  question  left  is  whether  the  b  of  bis  (bez) 
could  interchange  with  a  v  or  w  ;  and  to  dispute  this  would  be 
simply  idle,  seeeing  that  /^lotij  is  admittedly  the  same  word 
with  ulta ;  and  without  this  the  joke  would  be  lost  for  the  old 
epigram  : 

"  Haud  temere  antiquas  mutat  Vasconia  uoces, 
Cui  nihil  est  aliud  uiuere  quam  bibere." 

The  last  question  is,  whether  a  root  es  (as  in  est,  (e~)sumus,  etc.) 
can  be  one  with  a  root  wes,  as  in  the  G.  ices-en  ;  or  again,  whether 
the  er  of  cram  ero  can  be  one  with  0.  Norse  ver  of  (vera  '  to  be') ; 
and  here  again  any  discussion  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  as 
in  all  languages  the  change  is  familiar.  For  the  Greek  the 
word  digamma  suggests  a  host  of  examples;  and  in  our  own 
island  we  cut  down  mil  and  would  to  7Z  and  a  mere  d  :  '  I'll  till 
him  '  or  '  I'd  tell  him  my  mind.'  So  with  the  digammatised  one 
-  an  adv.  only  ;  and  with  not  a  few  the  word  woman  is  reduced 
to  'cman.  But  even  an  initial  b  is  apt  to  vanish.  Thus  buro  as 
a  en  in  comAmro  am-buro  and  implied  in  bustum,  and  again 
supported  by  the  G.  br-ennen  and  E.  bur-n,  appears  without  a 
b  in  wro;  and  with  a  virtual  ic  in  oes-trum.  Compare  also  Vesta 
and  1  eseuus.  Bedo  again,  as  seen  in  am-bedo  and  again  supported 
by  the  <i.  bitten,  E.  bite,  very  commonly  shows  itself  without  anji 
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initial  consonant,  as  cdo,  S.  ad-mi,  Lith.  ed-mi.  Again  ire  '  to  go ' 
succeeded  an  older  verb  with  an  initial  b,  as  in  the  Plautian 
compounds  per-bitere,  etc.  See  also  alter  vais,  etc.,  below.  For 
our  own  tonguo  then  the  evidence  seems  decisive ;  but  how 
about  the  Lat.  fit  of  fui  fuam,  which  exhibits  a  different  con- 
sonant and  a  different  vowel  ?  As  regards  the  consonant,  Eask's 
law  calls  for  a  L.  /  as  an  analogue  of  an  English  b,  witness 
brother  =f rater,  break  =  frango ;  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  L.  fit-  is  one  with  the  S.  bliu  and  our  be.  Still  the 
difference  ought  not  to  be  passed  over ;  and  I  say  this  although 
unable  myself  to  account  for  the  vowel.  Still  I  observe  that 
in  the  Welsh  preterite  bu-wyf  or  bum,  buost,  bu,  etc.  and  the  fuller 
baais  buaist  bues,  the  form  bu  is  regularly  installed ;  and  again  a 
comparison  of  the  past  imperf.  oedd-wn  oedd-it  oedd  with  the  past 
perf.  bu-oeddwn,  bu-oeddit,  bu-oeddai,  shows  that  the  Welsh  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  tense  exactly  agrees  with  fu-eram  as  from  eram. 
So  far  I  had  written,  when,  feeling  somewhat  tired  with 
some  five  hours'  labour  at  my  books,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
being  now  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  to  end  my  day's  work. 
Still  I  found  it  impossible  to  turn  the  current  of  ideas ;  and 
as  I  lay  on  a  sofa,  the  thought  suddenly  came  upon  me  that 
the  presence  of  the  troublesome  u  was  limited  in  Welsh  to  the 
perfect  tenses,  and  nearly  so  in  Latin ;  and  I  asked  myself 
whether  this  fact  would  supply  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  Teutonic  preterite  of  the  strong  class,  I  called 
to  mind,  was  formed  by  reduplication,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
Gothic,  as  the  oldest  type  of  such  verbs ;  and  as  this  habit  was 
shared  by  Latin  in  its  most  archaic  forms,  I  assumed  that  a  stem 
root  ues  would  lead  to  a  perfect  ueiiisi,  or  for  the  old  language 
rather  ueuisism  (see  p.  152).  But  such  a  trisyllabic  word,  con- 
taining the  syllabic  is  repeated,  would  of  course  be  crushed  into 
uetiism,  and  so  eventually  bring  us  to  ueui,  a  perfect  which  fairly 
corresponds  to  the  familiar  form  dedi.  But  in  ueui  we  have 
what  is  all  but  one  with  fui,  and  still  nearer  to  fui,  i.e.  the  older 
form  of  the  word,  as  in  the  ugly  hexameter  of  Ennius  in  Gellius 
(12,  4,  4):  "  Partem  fuisset  de  siimmis  rebus  regdndis ; "  but  I 
do   not    rely   upon    what   Varro  says   (1.    1.    9, HO) :  "  In    prae- 
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tcritis  u  dicimus  longum  pluit  luit,  in  praesenti  breve  pluit 
luit"  because  tlio  perfect  plait  is  abbreviated  from pluuit ;  but 

fiii,  as  above  explained,  is  not  to  bo  classed  with  the  vowel- 
verbs  amauit,  etc.  Thus  the  sole  difference  between  ueui  and 
fid  is  that  between  a  digainuia  and  the  consonant/.  Compare 
then  Fprjy-  fpo-y,  which  L.  and  S.  put  forward  as  the  theme  of 
prjyvvfjLi,  with  the  frag  of  the  Latin  frango,  where  we  see  the  same 
consonants  treated  as  interconvertible. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  first  chapter  that  esse  '  to  eat '  and 
esse  '  to  be '  were  the  same  word  :  and  that  the  idea  of  '  eating ' 
had  precedence  in  time.  This  doctrine  will  receive  support,  if 
it  be  shown  that  the  same  idea  presents  itself  in  the  several 
varieties,  which  begin  with  a  b,  with  v  (to),  or  have  no  initial 
consonant.  Thus  the  Gr.  has  cSco  and  ta-d-iw  (in  which  0  is  ex- 
erescent);  Lat.  edo  with  a  noun  esca;  the  German  essen*  with 
a  third  person  er  isst,  identical  in  sound  with  er  ist ;  E.  eat ; 
S.  ad ;  Lith.  ed-mi ;  secondly,  L.  hedo  in  ambedo,  Goth,  beit-an, 
G.  biss -en,  ~E.  bite ;  together  with  words  which  denote  habitual 
eating  or  life,  as  Gr.  ySeo/xai  '  I  shall  live,'  Manx  be-agh, 
Gr.  fiio-w  (stem  /3t-ox?)  together  with  the  names  for  living 
creatures,  as  L.  best-ia  and  bel-ua,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  I 
has  probably  superseded  a  d  according  to  the  habit  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  thirdly,  uescor  (stem  ues-ec-),  which  like  the  Manx  be-agh 
is  chiefly  used  of  habitual  eating,  as  lade  uescuntur ;  uisc-us 
'  meat.'  f     Lastly,  for  uiuo  see  p.  18. 

2.    Few,  tuli,  latus. 

The  mixture  here  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  twofold  variety 
of  the  same  root  in  S.,  viz.  bhri  and  dhri,  or  as  some  prefer  b/tar 

*  The  G.  participle  (jc-gess-en  'eaten'  in  the  g  of  the  stem-syllable 
has  what  commonly  corresponds  to  the  u-consonans  seen  in  nes-c-or. 

t  The  ordinary  translation  of  uiscera  as  'entrails'  is  for  the  older 
language  utterly  wrong;  it  should  he  'flesh,'  'meat.'  Thus  the  note 
of  Servius  on  Verg.  A.  6,  253,  is:  "  non  exta  dicit  sect  carries,  nam 
oiscera  sunt  quidquid  inter  ossa  et  cutem  est;"  and  again  euiscero  is 
never  '  bo  disembowel,'  but  'to  clear  of  flesh/  as  when  Vergil  says: 
accipiter  .  .  columbam  .  .  euiscerat ;  for  the  habit  of  the  hawk  is  to  eat 
the  flesh  only,  chieflj  that  of  the  breast. 
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and  dhar,  which  stand  to  each  other  much  as  the  Gr.  </>Auw  and 
6Xau>;  and  again  the  A.  Sax.  fol  as  seen  in  fol-ian  '  to  suffer,' 
foiling  '  suffering,'  serves  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  S. 
dhar  and  the  Lat.  tol  of  tollo  teiuli,  the  interchange  between  an 
r  and  an  I  being  well  known.  This  tollo  however  in  all  proba- 
bility represents  an  older  tvl-io,  which  again  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  A.-S.  fol-i-an,  itself  corrupted  from  fol-ig-an,  as  that  from 
fol-ag-an,  with  its  present  tense  folige  folast  ^olaS,  correspond- 
ing to  the  theoretic  toAcuo  raAas  raAa  by  the  side  of  which  we 
have  the  existing  forms  rXr/vai,  tXtjOl,  rerXrjKa,  and  tAt^tos,  to- 
gether with  the  noun  roX-firj  and  the  adj.  TaA-as.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  latus  has  been  with  reason  accepted  as  the 
analogue  of  rXrp-os.  The  Homeric  cpep-rj-cn  with  the  L.  fretus  for 
fer-ec-tus  also  have  the  remnant  of  the  same  suffix  that  we  have 
seen  in  tXtjtos  latus  fol-ig-an;  as  also  our  own  bring  for  ber-ing, 
with  the  perf.  br-ougli-t,  in  G.  br-ach-te. 

3.    $>epw,   otcrw,   rjveyKa,   or  rjvtiKa. 

The  diphthong  of  otcrw,  like  the  same  in  otvos  oikos,  may  be 
accepted  as  standing  for  Ft,  and  then  /is,  differs  indeed  from  <£ep, 
but  not  much  more  than  pna-  of  fwrd-os  from  mer  of  mereo  merces 
mercennarius,  or  than  is  of  yeAa-is,  puluis,  cinis,  from  the  er  of 
scribere  puluer-is  cineris ;  and  this  admitted,  the  remaining  inter- 
change of  cf>  with  /  is  what  has  already  been  recently  considered 
in  p.  215.  HveyKa  or  -qvuKa.  is  commonly  referred  to  a  lost 
present  ev-eyK-w  or  cvunm ;  but  these  two  forms,  cyK  and  ck, 
are  only  varieties  of  the  very  suffix  which  we  were  dealing 
with  but  now  in  <pepr)cn,  fretus,  and  E.  bring,  so  that  ev  alone 
belongs  to  the  root ;  and  then  assuming  an  initial  digamma  we 
come  almost  to  a  form  <pev,  which  differs  it  is  true  from  <f>ep, 
but  only  in  a  tolerable  degree ;  and  certainly  not  so  much  as 
tol  does.     See  too  the  next  section. 

4.  Alpeoj,   elXov,  eAey^w,  arguo. 

I  purposely  throw  these  words  together  as  being  of  the  same 
kin.  The  primary  idea  is  of  course  'grasp'  'catch.'  In  €y\ 
of  €A-£yx-w  we  have  another  variety  of  the  same  suffix  which  we 
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were  this  moment  considering,  and  the  absence  of  the  aspirate 
is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  following  v..  lnc  identity  of 
meaning  in  arguo  and  eXey^w  is  striking ;  nor  less  striking  is 
the  fact  that  eAeyvw  and  atpew  share  the  two  senses  of  '  convicting ' 
and  '  concpioring,'  i.  e.  '  having  a  person  in  one's  clutches.' 

5.  Ep^oyaai,   cAeucropcu,   eX.rj\v6a,   r]\0ov,  rjvOov. 

We  are  here  called  upon  to  compare  ep-vx  and  e\-vd ;  and  I 
have  first  to  observe  that  the  interchange  of  the  aspirates  x 
and  6,  as  generally  of  aspirates,  is  a  thoroughly  familiar  fact, 
especially  in  Greek.  In  the  present  case  I  may  quote  the  Doric 
opvix°s  by  the  side  of  opviOos  ;  and  in  both  these  cases  the  guttural 
seems  to  claim  priority  of  possession.  Again  as  p  and  y.,  formed 
alike  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  have  a  natural  affinity,  so  also 
A  v  and  6,  as  formed  near  the  teeth.  The  assumed  suffix  v^  of 
epXOfjLciL,  like  the  vx  of  op-vo-au)  opvxr},  is  well  suited  to  such  a  verb 
of  continuous  action.  The  simple  root  was  probably  ip  or  bp, 
corresponding  to  the  S.  sar  or  sri,  '  go,'  whence  ep(e)7r-w,  S.  sar-jj ; 
the  loss  of  the  aspirate  being  due  to  the  following  x-  Kor  is  this 
inconsistent  with  the  meaning  'creep'  of  Ip-rrm,  for,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  when  a  word  takes  two  different  forms,  it  is 
not  rare  for  the  applications  to  differ. 

6.  'Opaco,   eiSov,  i(TTjp.i,   icrrwp. 

The  fullest  form  of  this  root,  setting  aside  suffixes,  I  seem 
to  find  in  the  Breton  gouz-ont  '  to  know ; '  but  in  meaning  the 
kindred  idea  of  '  seeing '  had  probably  precedence.  This  verb, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  has  the  habit  of  exchanging  gouz 
for  gicez,  whenever  the  next  syllable  contains  an  i  or  an  e  ;  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  claiming  as  one  in  origin 
with  it  fio-qp-i,  for  which  Kidd,  in  Dawes's  Misc.  p.  271,  claims 
the  digamma  on  Homeric  evidence  (I  say  this,  because  I  do 
not  find  the  point  noticed  in  L.  and  S.) ;  also  fumap  or  i<xrwp, 
our  wise  wisdom,  and  the  Gr.  icissen;  and  then,  passing  from  the 
sibilant  to  the  other  dentals,  the  Gr.  A8/y,£i/,  Fi8  of  «<W,  uid-eo, 
E.  wit  and  wot.     But  a  sibilant   readilv  gives  place  to  an  r,  and 
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so  we  find  the  Fr.  gare  'look  out;'  and  the  G.  wahr-en,  E.  ware, 
aware.  In  the  next  place  an  r  often  throws  out  a  d;  and  s<>  we 
come  to  Fr.  guard-er,  E.  guard ;  and  it  is  well  here  to  remember 
that  'to  look'  was  the  primary  meaning  of  these  words,  as 
still  in  our  regard  and  in  the  heraldic  language,  lion  gardant, 
regardant.  Indeed  the  two  notions  are  closely  united,  and  hence 
we  find  tueor  with  the  one  meaning,  intueor  with  the  other  ;  so 
also  with  seruo  and  obseruo.  'Opaw  has  an  aspirate  which  may 
well  have  grown  out  of  an  original  guttural,  as  in  gouz-out  and 
gare  ;  but  an  aspirate  has  not  uncommonly  replaced  a  digamma. 
The  final  a  of  bp-a  is  again  a  fitting  suffix  for  a  verb  of  duration. 
Those  who  like  to  compare  op-aw  directly  with  etSov  FiSp-ev  and 
uideo  may  see  the  exchange  of  an  r  and  d  in  forare  and  fodere, 
as  also  in  several  pairs  of  words  already  brought  forward.  Oi/'o- 
p.at,  oTrrqp,  otttlkos  the  of  course  one  in  origin  with  L.  oculus, 
Slav,  oco ;  and  as  oxj/op.ai  is  habitually  used  as  the  future  of 
opaw,  it  is  in  all  probability  of  the  same  stock,  a  guttural  super- 
seding the  original  sibilant,  or  perhaps  the  converse. 

7.  Go,  went;  aller,  vais,  irai. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  verb  go  in  our  own  language  is  gang, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  G.  geli-en  ge-gang-en,  while  the  S.  has 
gam  (172,  Wilson),  and  lastly  the  Gothic  present  runs  gam 
gas  gat.  Starting  then  from  gang  we  may,  without  looking  at 
results,  expect  the  initial  consonant  to  pass  into  a  w  and  then 
vanish ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  final  ng  to  exchange  its 
guttural  nasal  with  the  dental  sound  nd  and  the  labial  mb. 
Accordingly  we  find  E.  icend,  went,  and  wand-er,  the  latter  en- 
titled by  its  meaning  to  the  iterative  suffix ;  also  G.  wand-er-n 
and  waud-el-n ;  Dan.  vandre  and  Sw.  vandra  'to  walk  ;'  and  Ital. 
and-a-re.  Then  in  the  labial  variety  we  have  E.  amb-le  and 
L.  anib-id-a-re.  So  far  we  have  the  nasal  for  the  most  part 
strengthened  by  an  excrescent  consonant ;  but  the  Sanskrit  has 
the  form  phtm  'go'  (185,  Wilson),  all  but  one  with  fiav  of  /?aiva>, 
whence,  with  the  familiar  substitution  in  Greek  of  a  6  for  v, 
fia.6-p.os  and  fia6-pov,  while  the  German  has  balm  'a  path;'  and 
then  the  Neapolitan  dialect  prefers  anare  to  andare.    But  for  this 
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veil)  the  French  has  as  its  representative  all-cr,*  herein  following 
the  analogy  of  L.  caleo  and  cando  (in-cendo,  etc.) ;  polleo  and 
pondus,  pendo ;  mala  and  mando,  scala  and  scando,  palam  and 
paado ;  as  also  G.  stellen  by  the  side  of  our  stand.  Compare  too 
undo  with  G.  icelle.  The  same  liquid  sound  enters  into  the 
obsolete  G.  icall-en  '  to  go,'  as  "  Schon  wall'  ich  auf  der  Balm 
die  uns  zu  Ehre  leitet"  (quoted  by  Campe).  The  German 
still  preserves  the  same  in  icall-er  '  a  rambler '  and  tcall-fahrt 
'pilgrimage,'  while  we  also  have  it  in  our  wal-k.  The  limi- 
tation of  meaning  seen  in  walk,  as  likewise  in  L.  ambula-re, 
<  i.  irandeln,  Dan.  vandre,  agrees  with  go,  in  the  '  Frere's  Tale ' : 

"  Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape, 
Or  like  an  angel,  can  I  ride  or  go." 

As  in  Latin  nd  and  d  are  interchanged,  for  example  in  tundo 
and  tniudi,  and  again  in  the  Greek  dvSai'w  and  dSus,  so  to  the 
Dan.  vandre  corresponds  a  L.  uad-cre,  whence  the  It.  vado,  or 
contracted  vo ;  and  the  same  loss  of  the  d  is  seen  in  vai  va  and 
the  pi.  rm,,i",  corresponding  to  the  Fr.  vais  vas  va  and  vont, 
whereas  in  the  first  and  second  persons  pi.  the  one  language 
lias  andiamo  andate,  the  other  allons  allez.  The  question  hero 
arises,  why  the  initial  v  has  not  been  retained  in  these  forms, 
or  why  it  has  not  been  dropped  in  the  others ;  and  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  question  is,  that  short  forms,  because  of  their 
shortness,  can  ill  spare  a  letter,  just  as  a  short  man  always 
holds  himself  more  erect  on  that  account ;  and  we  have  a  parallel 
case,  in  the  present  of  habeo  as  it  appears  in  Italian :  ho  hai  ha 
abbiamo  avete  hanno,  and  again  in  the  declension  of  the  L. 
is  ea  id,  which,  originally  one  with  hie  haec  hoc,  except  that 
the  latter  has  added  a  suffix  ce,  retained  the  h  often  in  the 
monosyllabic  forms  as  nom.  his,  nom.  pi.  hi,  dat.  and  abl.  pi.  his. 
Unhappily  it  is  the  habit  of  editors  to  reject  these  forms,  where 
the  idiom  of  the  language  seems  to  require  a  case  of  is  ea  id, 
rather  than  one  of  hie  haec  hoc.  Yet  the  Benibine  MS.  has  his 
in  Andr.  5,4,  32;  Eun.  1,  2,  125;  Ph.  2,  4,  21  (for  when  editors 
report  his  as  the  reading,  it  is  simply  because  they  fail  to  see  that 

*  ','"/, ,/./,  a,\l<  He,  <j'i//>  ry  '  lit.  'a  walk,'  retain  tho  original  g. 
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what  they  take  for  a  h  was  really  meant  for  an  h)  ;  while  in  Ovid's 
'  Fasti'  (5,  484)  we  find,  "  His  sensus  uerbi,  uis  ea  uocis  erat' 
(where  is  would  be  admissible,  but  not  hie)*  But  I  return 
to  our  verb  uado  to  observe  that  waden  'to  go  '  (not  unlike 
the  Goth,  wat-an)  occurs  as  a  provincial  variety  in  the  'Tsieder- 
deutsche  geistliche  Lieder  und  Sprliche  aus  dem  Miinsterlande,' 
edited  by  B.  Holscher  of  Minister  (see  Kiihn's  '  Zeitschrift,'  vol. 
iv.  p.  227).  Again  /?<xS-i£w  has  all  but  the  same  form  of  the 
stem.  In  /3atvw  again  we  are  brought  very  near  to  the  archaic 
L.  baetere,  which  in  compounds  exchanges  as  usual  its  diph- 
thong for  a  long  i,  as  in  perbitere,  etc.  But  yet  another  labial 
presents  itself,  as  first  in  man  of  the  Breton,  inf.  mon-t,\  and  in 
the  Fr.  men-er  '  cause  to  go,'  and  again  in  mit  of  mittere,  Fr.  mettre, 
of  like  meaning,  'let  go,'  'send';  and  thus  the  now  well  estab- 
lished per-mit-ies  '  destruction  '  appears  to_  have  the  same  mean- 
ing with  perbitere.  Add  also  the  Greek  root  fxoX  of  /?A.w<tkoj, 
e/xoXov,  and  avro/xoXos.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  passage  from 
bat  or  bit  of  baetere,  to  it,  as  in  it-er,  etc.,  and  eventually  to  a  mere 
i  as  in  'ire,  or  a  mere  e  as  in  eo.  The  same  two  vowels  with  a 
preceding  aspirate  represent  our  root  in  the  reduplicated  irjfii, 
etc.,  and  this  aspirate  probably  grew  out  of  a  digamma.  Thus 
mitto  and  «;/xi  are  one  in  origin  as  they  are  one  in  meaning. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  regards  the  loss  of  final  con- 
sonant, to  the  Gothic  ga,  and  Ital.  or  Fr.  va  corresponds  a  short 
Greek  form  /3a  from  /3cuvcd,  as  in  /3a-re  of  Aeschylus,  to  say 
nothing  of  e(3r]v,  etc. 

*  Add  :  "  ea  aetate  hisque  honoribus  actis,"  Li  v.  3,  35,  3  (so  P.  M. 
Harl.  1,  Leid.  1) ;  "  ea  fortuna,  his  locis,  quae  .  .  .  geramus  belhum"  9, 
11,  5  (so  P.  "  et  omnes  prope  Drakenb.  codd."  says  Alschefski). 

t  The  affinity  of  Breton  to  Latin  is  proved  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  by  the  forms  common  to  both,  as  eat  '  let  him  go/  eant '  let  them 
go,'  and  something  approaching  to  identity  in  (ez)  tout, '  they  go.' 
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DECLENSION. 


What  is  called  declension  consists  in  affixing  particles  with  the 
power  of  prepositions  to  nouns,  with  the  further  addition  of  a 
suffix  to  denote  plurality.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  said 
particles  fur  the  most  part  begin  with  vowels ;  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that,  whereas  the  consonant-ending  stems  very 
generally  accept  the  addition  with  comparatively  little  modifi- 
cation, those  stems  which  end  in  a  vowel  are  apt  to  suffer  more 
or  less  compression  from  the  junction  of  two  vowels.  Hence  it 
has  been  found  convenient,  alike  in  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  etc., 
to  break  up  declension  into  several  heads,  depending  altogether 
on  the  final  letter  of  the  noun.  Thus  we  come  to  a  consonant 
declension,  and  one  for  each  of  the  vowels ;  but  in  the  Latin 
Grammar  the  consonant  declension  and  the  i  declension  have 
commonly  been  thrown  into  one,  called  the  third,  from  which 
some  little  confusion  has  resulted. 

The  order  in  which  for  Latin  the  declensions  have  been 
arranged  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined more  by  the  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  several 
endings  than  by  any  sound  principle.  The  consonant  declension 
might  well  have  had  precedence  over  the  rest  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  formation,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  nominative.  But 
after  all  the  order  of  the  arrangement  is  of  little  moment;  and 
it  will  be  enough  to  define  the  vowel-ending  declensions  by  the 
mere  names  of  the  vowels  in  question,  as  the  '  a  declension '  and 
so  on.  But  let  us  first  see  how  far  these  names  are  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose.    Do  we  really  find  an  a  running  through  the 
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declension  so-called?  and  the  answer  is  at  once  in  the  affirmative, 

with  the  exception  of  the  dat.  and  abl.  pi. ;  but  here  again  some 
nouns  also  exhibit  an  a  in  the  fuller  suffix  abus,  as  eqnabus, 
miih thus,  ambabus,  iluabus.  In  the  o  declension  there  is  a  some- 
what greater  variety.  In  the  nom.  and  ace.  singular  we  find  a 
u  commonly,  where  we  should  desire  to  find  an  o,  which  after  all 
constitutes  no  great  difference ;  and  even  here  we  have  seruos 
and  aeuom  rather  than  serum  and  aeuum.  The  question  brings 
with  it  a  graver  difficulty  in  the  gen.  send;  yet  again  we  may 
appeal  to  quo-ius,  and  virtually  to  nullius,  as  representing  an 
older  nullo-ius,  corresponding  to  quo-ius.  Hu-ius  too  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  desired  ho-ius.  The  dative  nulli  is  without 
an  o,  and  the  dat.  seruo  without  an  i ;  and  these  two  vowels  are 
so  utterly  dissimilar  that  we  cannot  assume  that  they  are  inter- 
changeable with  one  another ;  and  hence  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  original  form  contained  both;  that  is,  that  they  grew  out  of 
a  theoretic  nirfloi  and  seruoi ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek 
oikol  and  olkw,  as  also  by  the  Lat.  quoi.  In  the  nom.  and  dat.  pi. 
all  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  varieties  oloe  =  illi,  corresponding 
to  Aoyoi  and  does  =  illis,  In  the  i  declension  we  have  all  we  could 
desire  in  the  declension  of  an  is,  for  even  in  the  nom.  pi.  a  variety 
auis  is  entitled  to  claim  a  place,  on  the  evidence  of  such  passages 
as  "  Agri  poplici  quod  Langenses  posident  hisce  finis  uidentur 
esse,"  CIL.  199, 13,  and  "  Liberae  sunt  aedis,"  Plant.  Glor.  3, 1,  84 
(fur  so  the  MSS.).  Lastly,  the  u  declension  in  every  case  exhibits 
a  u,  if  we  include  such  a  form  as  acubus ;  and  so  without  ex- 
ception the  e  declension  an  e. 

The  definition  of  the  declensions  by  reference  to  the  final 
letter  is  so  simple  in  itself,  and  in  such  accordance  with  the  habit 
of  Sanskrit  grammar,  that  I  take  little  credit  to  myself  for  urging 
the  adoption  of  it  in  Latin  grammars  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  1830 
(pp.  98-100  and  105).  In  fact  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
it  should  not  have  been  adopted  without  disguise  in  the  lately 
published  '  Primer.'  At  any  rate  it  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Pott  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Etymologische  Forschungen 
(s.  225) :  "  Wahlte  man  nun  aber  in  unsern  Lehrbiichem  auch 
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das  Tlu-iii -i  zur  Anfuhrung,  so  wiirde  man  daraus  die  Abwand 

lung.s-Woi.se  aller  Casus  und  Wortbildungsformen  fur  gcwohnlich 
gewiss  viel  leicbter  und  sicberer  treffen,  als  bei  unserm  gegi  n 
wartigeu  Verfahren,  vorausgesetzt  dass  man  die  Regeln  (z.  B.  die 
pbonetischen  beim  Zusammentreffen  des  Cbarakter-bucbstabens 
im  Tbema  mit  der  reiner  Nominativ-endung -s)  danacli  sach- 
gemiiss  einrichte."  * 

So  far  I  bave  .spoken  only  of  Latin  declensions,  but  tbo  same 
guiding  principle  is  seen  in  tbe  Greek  vocabulary ;  so  that  further 
remark  is  scarcely  called  for,  except  perhaps  as  regards  those  femi- 
nines,  whose  nominatives  end  in  w,  as  t?xw,  where  the  real  theme 
is  precisely  what  is  seen  in  the  vocative,  viz.  77x01,  or  else  ^«)i. 
This  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Ahrens  ;f  although  Pott 
(Et.  P.  ii.  p.  443,  first  ed.)  had  already  noticed  the  striking  like- 
ness between  the  voc.  of  such  Greek  nouns  and  that  of  the  S. 
feminities  in  a,  fivi  for  example,  seeing  that  the  S.  e  and  Gr.  01 
habitually  correspond  to  each  other.  Ahrens  confirms  his  theory 
by  adducing  numerous  examples  of  nominatives  in  wt  and  01 
from  Kail  Keil's  Kepertorium  of  Inscriptions  (Leipz.  1851,  vol. 
iii.  p.  12.")),  as  Apre^t,  AOijvojl,  Ap^LOL,  Xav0oi ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Ahrens  was  hasty  when  he  rejected  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  Choeroboscus  (p.  1202,  Bekk.)  :  etjpttnceroi  km  aWri 

c 
CUTlCLTlKr)    CIS    OLV,    OLOV    TTjV  AtJTOLV    KGU    TT)V  2,aTT(f>0LV,    7)Tl<Z    IwvlKT}    (.(TTLV. 

I  am  disposed  to  add  to  what  is  there  said,  that  here  again,  as  in 
Latin  nouns,  there  was  an  earlier  and  fuller  suffix  in  lk,  that  is 
the  very  suffix  which  is  employed  in  Latin  to  form  a  feminine 
from  nouns  in  or,  as  uictor-,  uictr-ic-  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  propo- 
siti, .ii  I  point  to  yvv-q  and  its  voc.  ywat,  while  the  oblique  cases 
give  the  form  yvva-iK- ;  and  would  even  contend  that  the  notion 
of  '  woman '  is  given  only  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  lk, 
yvva  in  itself  being  one  with  the  0.  Norse  gumi  '  man '  (cf.  the 
G.  brihUi-ijam). 

The   affixes  which   constitute  declension,    it  was  just   said, 

*  And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Vgl.  mit  Bezug  auf  das  Latein  die 
lobenswerthe  Neuerung  in  :  '  A  Latin  Grammar,'  by  T.  Hewitt  Key." 

t  In  the  second  number  of  Kuhn's '  Zeitschrift,'  October  22, 1853.  See 
the  paper  as  translated  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Philolog.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 55 
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include  particles  with  the  power  of  prepositions;  and  as  the 
primary  office  of  prepositions  is  to  denote  the  relations  of  place 
in  connection  with  motion  or  rest,  the  same  power  will  he  found 
to  reside  in  case-endings.  Thus  the  so-called  nominative,  the 
genitive,  and  the  true  ablative  denote  the  '  whence,'  the  accusa- 
tive the  '  whither,'  the  dative  the  '  where.'  The  true  vocative 
(for  we  must  not  give  this  name  to  the  nominative,  when  used  as 
a  vocative)  contains  the  base  of  the  noun  alone,  though  often 
indeed  slightly  modified ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  a  case  in 
the  sense  belonging  to  the  other  forms.  But  while  the  five  cases 
just  enumerated  are  all  that  are  known  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  indeed  only  four  of  them  to  the  Greek,  more  are  found  in 
other  languages.  Thus  Sanskrit  grammarians  speak  of  cases 
under  the  names  '  instrumental '  and  '  locative,'  the  furrner  carry- 
ing with  it  the  notion  of  '  with,'  the  latter  all  but  one  with  the 
so-called  dative ;  and  in  the  Tatar  family  of  languages  we  find  a 
still  larger  crop ;  Yhael,  for  example,  claiming  for  the  Finn 
language  cases  called  privative,  negative,  factitive,  nuncupative, 
penetrative,  and  descriptive.  Nor  is  this  in  any  way  surprising, 
for  as  was  just  said,  there  is  no  substantial  distinction  between 
a  preposition  and  a  case-ending ;  and  prepositions  are  of  course 
often  numerous.  Even  in  respect  of  position,  what  we  commonly 
call  prepositions  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  often  found  following 
their  nouns,  as  in  mecum,  quoad,  qua  de  re,  quamohrem,  to>  evi 
i%<fx(fiyj  Naier,  and  so  on ;  and  in  the  Tatar  family  the  ordinary 
place  of  such  particles  is  after  the  noun,  so  that  their  gram- 
marians have  found  it  necessary  to  substitute  the  term  '  post- 
position'; and  indeed  this  arrangement  seems  better  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  a  case-ending  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preposition  or  postposition  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  immediately  attached  to  the  noun ;  for  not  only  are  we 
familiar  with  such  forms  as  those  just  quoted,  mecum,  quoad,  but 
the  question  is  rather  how  words  are  pronounced  than  how  they 
are  presented  to  the  eye ;  and  certainly  in  speech  there  prevails 
the  habit  of  closely  connecting  such  particles  with  their  nouns. 
However  we  may  write  it,  at  home  is  for  the  ear  as  thoroughly 
one  word    as   the  Latin  domi  or  the  Gr.  oikol.      Moreover,   in 
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inscriptions  and  manuscripts  it  is  anything  bat  rare  to  find  them 
so  united.  Thus  in  the  index  to  the  first  volume  of  Mommsen's 
•  (  \npus  Inscriptionum  '  there  are  references  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred instances  under  the  heading  '  Vocabula  scribendo  coniuncta.' 
It  is  true  that  case-endings  are  generally  in  a  more  corrupt  form 
than  prepositions ;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
practice  of  prefixing  such  particles  is  of  later  date,  so  that  they 
have  not  been  exposed  to  degradation  for  the  same  amount  of 
time  ;  yet  even  as  it  is,  we  have  already  reduced  the  prepositions 
of  and  on  in  two  o'clock,  aboard,  afoot,  across,  for  on  board,  etc. 

I  go  back  to  the  several  cases  to  justify  my  assertion  as  to 
their  original  power.  To  the  nominative,  as  was  already  stated 
in  the  first  chapter,  I  assign  the  notion  of  '  whence' ;  and  I  mean 
here  the  whence  or  source  of  the  action,  in  other  words,  the  agent ; 
for  it  will  be  recollected  that  for  the  oldest  forms  of  language  I 
limited  the  term  "  verb  "  to  verbs  of  action.  But  here  it  may  be, 
and  indeed  has  been  objected,  that  my  definition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  the  nominative  with  a  passive  verb,  as  the  nomi- 
native then  denotes,  not  the  agent,  but  the  patient.  But  the 
answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been  given  in  p.  20. 

But  the  genitive  also  was  said  to  denote  'whence';  but  here 
the  distinction  lies,  that  while  the  nominative  had  for  its  special 
office  to  denote  the  whence  of  the  action,  the  genitive  attaches 
itself  for  the  most  part  to  substantives,  as  color  solis  '  the  heat 
proceeding  from  the  sun,'  '  the  heat  of  the  sun,'  where  of  =  off. 
The  power  here  assigned  to  the  genitive  will  explain  at  once  a 
large  number  of  the  uses  of  this  case  in  the  classical  languages, 
as  for  example  with  the  Gr.  prepositions  airo  and  cf  in  all  cases, 
and  in  irapo.  Kvpov  '  from  the  presence  of  Cyrus,'  as  opposed  to 
7rapa  Kvpw  '  in  his  presence,'  and  7rapa  Kvpov  '  to  his  presence  ' ; 
where  the  case-endings  belong  not  so  much  to  the  simple  noun 
Kvpo-  as  to  the  compound  form  napa-Kvpo-.  Again  a  leading  use 
of  the  genitive  is  that  called  '  partitive,'  but  might  more  fitly  be 
called  '  totive,'  for  the  genitive  here  denotes  the  whole  whence  a 
part  is  taken.  Even  the  construction  of  the  so-called  objective 
genitive,  in  not  a  few  of  its  uses,  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
whence.     Thus  amor  tui,  odium  tui,  is:  the  love  or  hatied  which 
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originates  in  qualities  belonging  to  '  you  ' ;  and  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  agrees  with  that  of  amo  te,  odi  te, 
for  verbs  of  feeling  at  the  outset  claimed  a  genitive,  not  an  accu- 
sative.    So  imago  tui  is  strictly  '  a  picture  drawn  from  you.' 

The  accusative  may  be  taken  next ;  and  certainly,  if  the  nomi- 
native denote  the  '  whence'  in  dominus  seruom  eaedit,  the  accusative 
denotes  the  '  whither' ;  and  here  again  the  definition  is  well  suited 
to  explain  the  leading  uses  of  the  case  so-called,  as  eo  Bomam  or 
domum,  eo  lauatum,  and  in  urbem,  as  opposed  to  in  urbe,  sub  oculos 
uenire  as  opposed  to  sub  oculis  esse,  and  the  factitive  use,  as  in 
Ancum  Marcium  regem  popalus  creauit,  or  Sepw  ae  6v\olkov  '  flay 
you  into  a  leather  bag,'  especially  when  compared  with  the 
German  Sie  wahlen  ilin  zum  Fiihrer,  and  our  own  phrase  he  took 
her  to  wife.  The  term  '  accusative '  probably  arose  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  courts,  where,  as  the  plaintiff  is  the  agent, 
so  the  accused  is  the  party  against  whom  the  action  is  directed, 
the  'accusatus.'  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Varro  (1.  1,  8,  6 ;  p.  404 
Sp.)  defines  this  case  precisely  as  is  here  done,  in  the  words, 
quo  uocetur,  ut  Hermlem  (so  MS.  B),  or  ad  Merculem. 

The  word  dative  has  been  most  unhappily  chosen,  as  the  use 
of  this  case  with  verbs  of  'giving'  at  best  belongs  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  its  duties ;  and  indeed  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  call  it  the  '  ereptive '  case,  seeing  that  '  sicam  tibi  e 
manu  eripui,'  stands  on  a  level  with,  'sicam  tibi  in  manum  dedi.' 
A  better  term  would  have  been  '  locative,'  or  some  term  to 
denote  '  where.'  Indeed  this  very  term,  locative,  is  so  employed 
in  the  grammars  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Lithuanian ;  while 
Bopp  (§  195)  connects  therewith  the  Sanskrit  locative  the  Greek 
datives  of  place  Aw8<Lvt  oikoi  x01/*011'?  an<l  the  use  of  the  same  case 
in  definitions  of  the  time  '  when,'  as  wkti,  -rg  avrfj  rj^epa ;  and  in 
his  table  of  locatives,  as  given  in  §  203,  seems  to  include  all 
datives,  as  hrmo,  x^P^i  <f>epovri,  etc.  Nay,  in  §  329  he  says  ex- 
pressly, '  in  Sanskrit  the  locative  very  often  supplies  the  place 
of  the  dative.'  The  identity  of  the  so-called  locative  writh  the 
dative  seems  further  to  be  proved  by  the  great  similarity  of 
the  forms.  The  instrumental  again,  alike  by  meaning  and  form, 
seems  also  to  claim  an  intimate  connection  with  the  dative.     As 
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regards  meaning,  one  of  the  leading  uses  of  the  Greek  dative  (s. 
Bfatthiae  Gr.  §  397)  is  in  answer  to  the  question  '  wherewith,'  or 
to  denote  an  '  instrument  or  mean ;'  and  it  is  also  employed  in  the 
sense  of  '  wherewith  '  of  a  society  or  companionship,  as  with  cruv 
and  a/Ad ;  and  in  §  401  the  same  writer  so  explains  the  use  of 
the  dative  with  -^p-qadai.  On  *ne  other  hand,  Bopp,  while  claim- 
ing the  old  German  hiutu  for  hiu-tagu  '  an  diesem  Tage,  heute ' 
as  an  instrumental  in  form,  admits  that  in  meaning  it  is  'loca- 
tive,' just  as  the  Gothic  Mmma-daga  is  an  indisputable  dative. 
Then  as  to  form,  vdg-bhydm,  the  dual  instr.  from  vdeli  =  \j.  voc  (n. 
vox),  and  the  pi.  instr.  vdg-bhis,  exhibit  a  marked  likeness  to  the 
terminations  of  the  L.  datives  nobis,  nobis.  Add  to  this  that  the 
S.  grammarians  themselves  lay  down  that  the  dual  vag-bhy-dm 
does  duty  alike  for  an  instrumental  and  a  dative. 

But  the  dative  has  also  much  in  common  with  the  ablative,  at 
least  in  form  and  use  ;  and  this  not  merely  in  Latin,  where  for 
the  plural  the  two  cases  absolutely  coalesce,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  singular  also,  as  seruo,  naui,  gradu,  and  fide;  but  also  in 
the  dual  and  plural  of  Sanskrit.  In  the  old  L.  ablative  we  find 
a  final  d,  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  in  form  from  the 
dative;  but  still,  besides  the  ablative  construction  Gnahtod  patre 
prognatus  OIL.  30,  de  praidad,  ibid.  63  and  64,  and  the  thrice  re- 
peated de  sententiad  196,  there  occur  in  the  same  Bacanalian 
inscription  such  phrases  as  in  oquoliod,  in  preiuatod,  in  coucntioned. 
Again,  after  this  final  d  had  vanished,  the  same  confusion  sur- 
vived in  '  Corintho  fug-it,'  '  tuos  culpa  libero,'  and  as  attached 
to  the  prepositions  ah,  e,  and  de  the  notion  of  the  ablative  is  still 
seen ;  but  not  in  its  use  with  the  prepositions  in,  cum,  sub,  etc., 
or  in  the  phrases  of  time  'when'  as  eodem  tempore.  But  here 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  may  take  two  forms.  First,  I 
would  observe,  that  as  soon  as  a  second  preposition  is  prefixed 
as  a  sort  of  rival,  the  power  of  the  case-ending  ceased  to  be  of 
importance,  as  it  now  played  in  most  cases  a  subordinate  part. 
Hence  the  time  came  when  it  was  deemed  of  little  moment  what 
case  followed  a  preposition,  so  that  cum  might  even  take  an  ace. : 
as,  "cum  qnem  uixit  annis  xx,"  Orel,  inscr.  4659;  and  lastly,  as 
a  natural  result  the  case-ending  wore  away  entirely. 

Q  2 
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The  tendency  to  throw  off  case-endings,  or  even  to  employ 
the  light  suffix  of  an  accusative  for  other  cases,  when  a  prepo- 
sition or  a  preceding  pronoun  hy  its  case  sufficiently  marked  the 
relation,  is  well  seen  in  the  0.  Prussian,  where  the  strict  suffixes 
of  the  genitive  and  dative  are  then  dispensed  with.  Thus,  in 
Daiti  stesmu  Keiserin  lea  steisei  Keiserin  ast  '  Give  to  the  Caesar 
what  the  Caesar's  is,'  steswm  as  a  dat.  and  steisei  as  a  gen.  of  the 
definite  article  removed  all  doubt  of  the  relation ;  and  thus  the 
ace.  Keisen»,  though  logically  out  of  place,  could  cause  no  ambi- 
guity (Nesselmann's  Gr.  p.  55).  Similarly  in  the  phrase,  sen 
wirdemmans  adder  dilans  '  with  words  or  deeds,'  the  noun  wirdem- 
mans as  a  dat.  pi.  is  in  agreement  with  the  prep,  sen  (  =  crvv) ; 
but  dilans,  though  an  ace.  pi.,  is  admissible  ;  the  relation  having 
been  already  established  in  the  preceding  noun.  Precisely  in 
this  same  way  I  am  disposed  to  explain  the  Greek  combinations 
airo  vavcf)iv,  <lk  6eo<j>i.v,  holding  these  nouns  in  </nv  to  be  here  as 
elsewhere  datives,  and  comparing  with  them  our  own  '  from  on 
board  the  ship,'  the  Fr.  '  de  chez  le  roi,'  and  the  Gr.  vapa  Kvpov, 
as  just  explained. 

The  plural  forms  arts,  tumults,  arboribusr  etc.,  in  our  grammars 
are  called  alike  datives  and  ablatives,  but  perhaps  they  are  in 
fact  only  datives,  as  their  form  suggests,  and  we  have  a  licence, 
but  one  that  can  cause  no  errors,  in  such  phrases  as  ab  arts,  ex 
arts  :  and  so  with  in  couentionid,  maqno  cum  murmure.     But  the 

at/y 

Greek  habit  was  more  strict,  and  to  ev  and  et  a  dative  only 
could  be  attached.  Secondly,  when  the  ablative  dropped  its  dis- 
tinguishing d  and  the  dative  its  distinguishing  i,  there  resulted, 
as  I  have  said,  an  identity  of  form,  auro  naui  gradu  fide.  But 
even  in  the  consonant  nouns  the  long  datival  i  was  often  sup- 
planted by  a  short  e,  as  in  Karthagini,  Tiburl,  reduced  to  Kartha- 
gine,  Tibure :  and  frequently  in  old  inscriptions,  as  Marie  cil.  62, 
Iunone  172;  Dioue  188,  etc.  Hence,  in  the  singular  also  there 
was  room  for  confusion,  so  that  Lucretius  might  write  :  '  E  mare 
primum  homines,  e  terra  posset  oriri ' ;  and  so  de  mare,  Ov.  Tr. 
5,  2,  20;  ibid.  196;  Pont.  4,  6,  46;  cauo  in  mare,  a.  a.  3,  94;  in 
all  of  which  the  preposition  or  adjective  removes  ambiguity;  as 
also  in  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Neue  (1,  234). 
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Admitting  then  that  there  remains  much  obscurity  in  what 
concerns  the  dative,  ablative,  instrumental,  and  locative,  I  shall 
limit  myself  in  what  follows  for  the  most  part  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  cases  which  find  a  place  in  the  grammars  of  the 
two  classical  languages,  and  refer  to  the  other  cases  only  so  far 
as  they  may  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  these.  My  next  busi- 
ness is  to  deal  with  the  form  of  the  suffixes  which  belong  to  the 
several  cases. 

An  s  in  the  nora.  shows  itself  very  commonly,  but  with  ex- 
ceptions, some  of  which  will  presently  be  considered.  After  a 
vowel  it  is  generally  preserved,  as  in  o  nouns,  or  their  equiva- 
lents in  some  languages  a-nouns,  first  in  linro-s,  L.  equo-s  or  ecus  ; 
S.  acva-s  ;  Z.  acpo,  but  with  an  added  cha  (  =  L.  que)  acpag-cha,  all 
of  like  meaning;  Lith.  ponas  'lord;'  f.  6So?;  L.  humus  ;  i  nouns, 
S.  pati-s,  Z.  paitis  '  lord ; '  G.  77-00-1-5  '  lord '  or  '  husband,'  L. 
hosti-s,  Lith.  genils  '  relative,'  all  m. ;  and  fem.  S.  priti-s  '  love,' 
Z.  dfritis  'blessing,'  7ro/3Tt-s  'heifer,'  Lith.  awi-s  =  L.  oui-s ;  u 
nouns,  m.  S.,  Lith.,  and  Go.  sunu-s  '  son ;'  Z.pacus  '  tame  animal,' 
ve/cv-s,  L.  ictus,  and  f.  S.  hanus  =  yevv-s,  Z.  tanus  '  body ; '  Go. 
handus  =  L.  manus  ;  e  nouns,  m.f.  dies,  f.  res. 

In  consonant  nouns  some  discrepancy  was  to  be  expected,  as 
an  added  s  would  make  pronunciation  more  difficult.  Yet  even 
here  the  Eomans  from  urb-,  adep-,  reg-,  nuc-,  lapid-,  palud-,  pariet-' 
uirtut-,  aetat-,  Mem-  formed  nom.  urbs  or  rather  urps,  adeps,  rex, 
mix,  lapis,  palus,  paries,  uirtus,  aetas,  hiemps ;  in  all  these  cases 
following  pretty  closely  the  analogy  which  appears  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  perfects  :  scripsi,  rexi,  duxi,  diuisi,  lusi,  misi,  sumpsi. 

Still  there  are  marked  exceptions.  In  the  a  nouns  we  must 
turn  to  Greek  names,  as  Aeneas,  Pythias  (in  the  '  Eunuch')  before 
we  find  an  s  in  this  case.  Indeed  fem.  a  nouns  repelled 
such  final  s  with  some  uniformity,  as  in  S.  acvd,  Z.  hisva  (with 
cha,  lusri'tx-cha),  Lith.  ashwa,  dX\  =  equa;  and  xwP°-'  Still  even 
here,  seeing  that  o-o<f>ia  and  ao^t-q  are  but  dialectic  varieties  of 
the  same  word,  we  may  assume  the  same  for  luxuria  luxuries,  in 
which  last  the  s  has  been  preserved.  Again,  for  the  masculine, 
the  Greek,  besides  proper  names,  has  a  large  class  of  nouns 
ending  like  Ta/xia?,  7roAtTr;s.     Yet  even  here  the  old  language  at 
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times  dropped  the  a,  as  in  p.rrricTa  Zevs,  l-mrora  Nea-rwp.  Moreover, 
so  closely  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  allied,  that  what 
is  proved  to  hold  for  the  one  must  once  have  held  for  Qe  other. 
Let  it  he  observed  too  that  besides  Arcliytas,  Aristagoras,  etc., 
there  existed  for  Cicero,  and  indeed  were  preferred  by  him,  the 
mutilated  forms  Archjta,  Aristagora. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  yet  other  exceptions ;  and  I  take 
the  Latin  nouns,  such  as  pater,  consul,  ratio(n),  ordo(n),  that 
I  may  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  suffix  s.  My  theory 
is  this,  that  the  s,  originally  added,  was  first  assimilated  to 
the  preceding  liquid ;  that  by  a  second  change  one  of  these  two 
liquids  was  dropped,  but  so  dropped  that  the  preceding  vowel 
(if  short)  by  its  increased  length  served  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  ;  and  thirdly  that  this  long  syllable  was  in  some  of  the  cases 
eventually  deprived  of  its  length.  A  triple  assumption  of  this 
kind  of  course  requires  strong  support ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
ten  parallels  about  to  be  produced  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

1.  The  four  verbs  cnreiput  oreAAw  <£a<.vw  and  vep.o),  to  take  these 
as  examples  of  classes,  have  for  their  respective  bases  airep 
crreA  (f>av  and  vefx.  From  these,  if  the  ordinary  formation  were 
followed,  we  should  have  had  as  first  aorists  ecnrepcra  eareXcra 
e<f>avcra  evepxra ;  and  in  fact  e/<cpcra  eXcra  Kevcrat  are  found  in  Homer. 
Assimilation  would  have  changed  our  theoretic  aorists  to  ea-n-eppa 
coreAAa  e<pawa  evep.p.a.  For  ecnreppa  compare  the  later  Attic 
apprjv  Oappos  irvppos  by  the  side  of  the  older  varieties  apo-qv 
daoaos  7ruparos.  Next  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  liquids  to- 
gether with  the  usual  compensation  by  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  vowel  would  have  given  us  what  is  actually  found  : 
ccnrctpa,  coreiA-a,  e<}>r]va,  cvci/za ;  and  here  we  have  again  a  parallel 
in  the  passage  from  the  purer  Aeolic,  eyeppw  cfaOeppu  ktcwu)  yewcn-o 

(  =  eyevo'a.To)  to  the  Attic  cyapa)  (pOetpoi  ktcivco   eyeivaTO. 

2.  As  the  feminine  of  adjectives  ending  in  a  consonant  was  often 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  era,  e.g.  tvtttovo-o.  ^apteo-cra 

xti  QoivKraa  for  TvurovT-a-a  YapievT-cra  4>oiviK-cra,  SO  pa/cap-  raAav-  repev- 
seem  to  have  passed  through  pa/cappa  raXawa  repewa  to  paKaipa 
TaXutva  repetva.     The  doctrine  of  some  Sanskritists,  that  an  i,  as 
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Ihe  symbol  of  tho  feminine  af  gender,  was  engrafted  as  it  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  theme,  appears  to  mo  a  somewhat  violent 
assumption. 

3.  The  Latin  superlative  ended  commonly  in  sumo-  or  shno-,  but 
in  acerrimo-  deterrimo-  facillimo-  simillhno-  the  8  has  assimilated 
itself  to  the  preceding  liquid. 

4.  The  Latin  infinitival  suffix  ere  appears  to  have  grown  out 
of  an  older  ese,  as  seen  in  esse  '  to  be,'  for  es-ese,  dasl  an  older 
variety  of  dart.  Hence  uelle  nolle  malle  have  in  le  a  substitute 
fur  an  older  re,  as  that  was  a  substitute  for  se. 

5.  In  the  old  Norse  an  r,  instead  of  an  s,  is  the  ordinary  suffix 
of  the  nominative  for  masculine  nouns;  but  when  such  nouns 
end  in  n  or  I  the  r  is  at  times  assimilated,  so  that  from  tho  bases 
Idtll  « kettle,'  graen  '  green,'  span  '  spoon,'  we  have  the  nomi- 
natives hetill  graenn  spann.  Again,  some  words  which  end  in 
r,  as  dor  '  spear,'  are  not  afraid  to  take  a  second  r,  as  dorr ; 
and  if  the  base  ended  in  s,  the  old  language  sometimes  added 
a  second  *  for  the  nominative.  Tims  from  is  '  ice,'  laus  '  loose,' 
were  formed  old  nom.  iss,  lauss.  We  have  here  the  means  of 
explaining  tho  fact  that  the  is  of  the  Latin  nom.  puluis  was 
originally  long,  as  in  Vergil's  "  et  uersa  puluis  inscribitur  hasta," 
for  as  an  s  belongs  to  tho  base  of  this  word,  as  shown  by  its 
substitute  r  in  the  oblique  cases  puluer-is,  etc.,  and  by  the 
retention  of  the  sibilant  in  the  dim.  puluis-cidus,  it  follows  that 
an  earlier  nom.  must  have  been  puluiss.  However  in  the  later 
Norse  there  was  a  tendency  to  discard  one  of  the  repeated  con- 
sonants (rr  or  ss),  the  more  naturally,  as  they  were  without  effect 
upon  the  ear,  and  thus  the  virtual  symbol  of  tho  case  wholly 
disappeared.  In  §  139  of  Eask's  Grammar  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  nouns  which  were  thus  truncated  ended  in  r  I  s  and  n,  that 
is,  the  very  forms  which  are  subject  to  the  same  mutilation  in 
Latin.     We  have  thus  a  simile  which  really  runs  on  all  fours. 

C.  The  old  Norse  verb  in  the  third  person,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  habit,  takes  an  r  where  we  prefer  an  g,  as  from  U I 
'  tell  '  hann  telr  '  he  tells  ;'  yet  from  skin  '  shine  '  tho  old  writers 
preferred  skinn  to  sikinr,  and  this  sJcinn  subsequently  gave  place 
to  skin  (ib.  §  93). 
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7.  The  gen.  pi.  in  0.  Norse  has  a  regular  suffix  'ra  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  'rum,  itself  a  corruption  from  'sum ;  yet  from  hin 
'  the'  and  gamal  'old'  the  gen.  pi.  are  hinna,  not  hinra,  gamalla, 
not  gamalra  (ib.). 

8.  The  ordinary  termination  of  the  definite  neut.  comp. 
in  the  same  tongue  is  ara  or  ra,  as  Jcald-ara  '  the  colder' ; 
but  from  vaen-  '  fair,'  sael-  '  happy,'  are  formed  vaen-na  sael-la 
(ib.  §  199). 

9.  In  that  dialect  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  which  prevails  in 
the  district  of  Logudoro  the  Italian  words  came,  inferno,  tornare 
have  taken  the  form  carre,  inferro,  torrare. 

10.  The  Latin  language  is  specially  apt  to  discard  any  final  s 
when  preceded  by  an  r,  even  though  a  vowel  intervene,  as 
uidebare  uiderere  for  uidebaris  uidereris.  Again,  although  the 
analogy  of  the  Gr.  Sis  Tpis  TcrpaK-is,  etc.,  of  the  Lat.  bis  (  =  duis), 
and  of  our  own  twice  thrice  might  have  led  us  to  expect  tris  and 
quatris  in  Latin,  yet  we  find  nothing  but  ter  andquater.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  no  matter  for  just  surprise,  if,  instead 
of  paters  linteris  and  puerus,  which  strict  theory  demands,  we 
find  pater  linter  puer.  But  the  Gr.  nominatives  ira-rqp  x€LP  Tepvv 
exhibit  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  of  compensation,  and  so  also 
does  the  Latin  more  frequently  than  is  commonly  believed,  as 
in  :  "  Tibi  pater  (for  so  the  Ambr.,  not  paterque)  auosque 
facilem  fecit  et  planam  uiarn,"  PI.  Trin.  3,  2,  19;  "  Meus  fuit 
pate'r  Antimachus,  ego  uocor  Liconides,"  Aul.  4,  10,  49  (see 
Wagner),  and  even  the  same  quantity  survived  in  Vergil,  Aen. 
5,  521  ;  11,  469;  12,  13.  Nay,  x*ps  as  a  nom.  actually  occurs  in 
a  pentameter  of  Timocreon's,  as  quoted  in  Hephaestion  7rept 
fjLtTpwv  1.  :   fii  avfJi/SovXcviLV  X€P?  oltto,  vous  Se  irapa. 

The  same  explanation  would  apply  to  ration-,  ordon-,  as  coming 
through  an  intermediate  rationn,  ordonn  from  an  original  rations, 
ordons  ;  and  the  final  passage  to  ratio,  ordo,  corresponds  to  Strabo 
from  2rpa/3o)v  and  eyw  from  an  older  cywv. 

Thus  with  the  exception  of  neuter  nouns  a  nominatival  s  may 
be  regarded  as  having  once  shown  itself  in  every  declension. 
But  how  about  neuters?  Even  here  an  s  is  seen  or  heard 
in  such  adjectives  or  participles  as    felix,  praesens,  amans,  and 
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felt,  though  not  heard,  in  I8wp,  o-Kup,  nvp,  for  the  long  vowel 
6eenis  inexplicable  except  on  the  assumption  of  a  lost  final  cr. 
I  do  not  add  such  words  as  ternpus  or  onus  because  here  the  s 
is  part  of  the  theme,  which  of  course  in  the  oblique  cases  passes' 
into  an  r,  temporis,  oneris,  etc. ;  or  potts,  which  is  only  a  corrupted 
comparative  from  potius  or  potios,  so  that  again  the  s  belongs 
to  the  theme.  Tho  same  doctrine  that  the  s  in  ternpus,  opus  is 
part  of  the  theme,  applies  to  S.  neuters  as  :  tamas  '  darkness,'  apas 
(  =  opus)  '  work,'  and  to  Greek  neuters,  as,  o-tt]6co--  o^eo--,  the  a  of 
which  is  accordingly  retained  in  the  forms  crT^^€cr-</)t  ox^o--cfn  as 
opposed  to  /3ir]<j>L,  etc. ;  and  in  compound  adjectives,  as  opeo-/3ios, 
cf>a(i<T<f>opos.  The  reason  why  neuter  nouns  rarely  take  a  final  s 
for  the  nominative  is  probably  this.  The  doctrine  that  the 
nominative  is  but  another  name  for  agent,  involves  the  further 
doctrine,  that  as  an  agent  it  must  be  a  living  creature,  and  so 
either  masculine  or  feminine.  Consequently,  a  neuter  noun  can 
make  no  clear  claim  to  employment  as  a  nominative.     As  to  the 

jm  of  helium,  and  the^v  final  of  Greek  neuters,  I  have  already 
given  my  reasons  for  the  belief  that  this  m  grew  out  of  a 
guttural  umh  (  =  ox  or  oc),  that  is,  a  suffix  of  diminution.  Thus 
the  G.  boden  we  know  to  be  a  corruption  of  an  old  G.  botam 
or  rather  potam,  one  with  our  bottom,  and  this  again ,  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  older  buttock.  So  our  fern  and  Germ,  farren 
represent   an   0.   G.   varam,   and    this   again   a   more   genuine, 

•  though  theoretic,  var-ak,  the  guttural  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  our  b(ajrake. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  formation  of  the  nom.  through  the 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  other  languages,  being  satisfied  with  the 
simple  fact  that  a  final  s  is  ever  apt  to  disappear,  and  especially 
when  attached  to  words  which  already  have  a  final,  perhaps 
more  than  one  final,  consonant.  The  Gothic  is  a  marked  ex- 
ception from  other  languages,  when  it  tolerates  forms  like  fisks, 
balgs.  Perhaps  too  there  is  a  special  reason  why  of  all  the 
cases  a  nominative  should  be  allowed  to  throw  off  all  trace  of 
a  case-suffix,  in  that  by  its  very  position  in  a  sentence  its  power 
is  marked.  Hence  in  English  and  several  other  languages  no 
confusion  follows,  because  it  nearly  always  immediately  precedes 
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the  verb,  just  as  the  simple  accusative  very  commonly  comes 
directly  after  the  verb. 

In  the  accusative  the  vowel  nouns,  always  with  the  exception 
of  neuters,  exhibit  very  generally  a  final  nasal,  as  ttoo-lv,  ao<jur]v  or 
Ywpdis  Ittttov,  ixOw;  S.  patim,  agvdm,agvam,sunum;  Tu.turrim,  diem, 
equam,  equom  or  ecum,  socrum,  etc.  The  Lith.  too  has  a  nasal  in 
pona-  h  Jca-ii ;  and  the  old  Pr.  in  packan  or  packun  from  packe, 
etc.  (Nesselmann,  Gr.  p.  51);  but  in  consonant  nouns  we  find  a 
vowel  before  the  nasal,  as  in  S.  vdch-am,  bhrdtar-am ;  L.  uoc-em, 
fratr-em;  Z.  brdtar-em ;  0.  G.  Tcot-an  '  deum,'  fater-an  '  patrem ' 
(S.  Bopp,  §  149) ;  but  why  Bopp  (§  150)  should  treat  the  vowel 
a  (e)  of  this  suffix  as  a  '  Bindevocal '  is  wholly  past  my  compre- 
hension. In  Greet  consonant-nouns  a  mere  a,  as:  otto,  irartpa. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  we  are  led  to  a  fonn  an  (av)  as  likely 
to  be  something  nearer  to  the  original ;  .and  it  can  scarcely  be 
an  accident  that  the  German  preposition  an  has  a  power  well 
adapted  for  the  case,  viz.  '  to.'  Indeed  there  is  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  for  Latin  too  an  is  an  old  variety,  which  led  on  the 
one  side  to  the  form  ar  (ar-fuit,  etc.),  on  the  other  to  ad ;  and 
that  aat-e  with  an  excrescent  tis  derived  from  it  (for  the  meaning 
cf.  prae-(e)sen$,  which  in  power  goes  with  ad-esse) ;  and  then 
again  I  have  contended  above  that  from  a  secondary  ado  may 
have  come  by  decapitation  a  form  which  reappears  in  our  E.  prep. 
to.  The  connection  of  the  ideas  '  before '  and  '  to '  is  seen  in 
such  a  phrase  as  'ad  iudices  ueniemus '  (Ter.  Ph.  1,  2,  79); 
and  in  7rpos,  which,  as  being  only  the  fuller  form  of  7rpo,  must 
first  have  signified  '  before,'  though  afterwards  used  commonly 
for  '  to.'  One  thing  I  am  clear  about,  that  Madvig  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  wrong  theory,  when  he  contends 
that  nominatives  and  accusatives  have  no  suffix  whatever,  in  fact 
are  not  cases  (see  his  '  Bemerkungen,'  p.  25  ff.  and  Mr.  Wood's 
preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Grammar,  p.  5).  Thus  for  him 
the  little  additions  which  with  others  pass  for  case  endings  or 
the  remnant  of  case  endings,  are  merely  euphonic  additions,  as 
the  e  in  rete  and  forte,  where  it  seems  to  have  escaped  him  that 
this  e  is  the  representative,  as  usual  in  final  syllables,  of  the  i 
which  shows  itself  in  retia  retium,  and  of  ic  in  retic-ulum.     So 
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again  the  m  or  n  of  accusatives,  as  consulem  urbem,  and  of  Latin 
neuters,  as  lignum  magnum,  is  nothing,  he  says,  more  than  the 
v  i<f>e\KvaTLKou,  so  familiar  in  Greek. 

I  have  said  above  that  a  neuter,  as  not  being  endowed  with 
life,  had  no  original  right  to  perform  duty  as  a  nominative ;  and 
further  that  both  nom.  and  ace,  by  their  very  position  in  a  sen- 
tence, have  their  power  tolerably  well  defined,  and  so  might 
without  much  detriment  havo  dispensed  with  case  endings.  This 
will  account  perhaps  for  neuter  accusatives  habitually  appearing 
without  such  vestment ;  fur  I  hold  that  lignum,  to  take  Madvig's 
example,  is  without  any  case  ending,  though  the  urn  happens,  by 
mere  accident,  to  be  seen  alike  in  equum  and  lignum. 

The  suffix  of  the  genitive,  says  Bopp,  in  Sanskrit  appears  as  s, 
as,  sya,  and  as  (§  184);  and  among  these  ho  claims  si/a  as  the 
fuller  form  (§  188);  and  as  examples  are  quoted  urlca-sya  '  luiii,' 
afvasya  'equi,'  ta-sya  'huius,'  Ica-sya  'cuius' (§  194).  Now  as 
regards  the  last  two,  I  venture  to  claim  the  division  tas-ya,  Jcas-ya, 
holding  the  s  to  be  part  of  the  theme  of  the  pronouns,  just  as 
I  claim  it  also  in  the  loc.  tas-min,  Jcas-min,  and  the  dat.  tas-mdi, 
has-mdi.  Then  as  regards  the  other  nouns,  I  think  that  the  divi- 
sion urhas-ya,  arvas-ya,  so  as  to  leave  ya  alone  as  the  suffix  of  the 
rase,  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  theme  may  claim 
the  s,  as  representing  a  lost  guttural,  just  as  in  herbac-eus,  sebac-eus, 
for  a  guttural  in  this  position  easily  slips  into  a  sibilant.  The 
adj.  8rj/jLO(TLos  has  been  quoted  by  Sanskritists  as  confirming  their 
theory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  directly  deduced,  they  say,  from  a 
theoretic  gen.  Sri/to-ato ;  but  here  again  I  would  divide  the  word 
as  &7/X00--10S  =  Srj/jLox-i-os,  or  something  like  it,  unless  indeed,  what 
seems  more  probable,  8rjfj.oaLo<;  for  S-q/xorios  conies  directly  from 
&7]/jLOTr]<;,  just  as  iKccrtos  from  ikct^s,  MiA^o-ios  from  McAt^tos.  But 
if  I  thus  knock  off  the  initial  sibilant  from  the  alleged  suffix  sya, 
I  am  ready  to  make  compensation  by  adding  a  final  s,  so  that  the 
suffix  may  be  yas,  which  would  accord  with  the  L.  forms  quo-ius, 
hii-iiis.  mi-jus,  for  uno-ius.  Nay,  un-ius  itself  I  would  deduce  from 
a  primitive  theme  un,  of  which  un-o-  is  a  diminutive.  In  Greek, 
as  in  Sanskrit,  the  final  s  is  dropped,  to-io  Xoyo-10  having  in  my 
view  superseded  older  forms,  to-ios  Xoyo-ios.      I  have  said  the 
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suffix  was  yas  or  ios  (iui).  Possibly  I  ought  to  go  a  step  further 
back  and  claim  a  form  yans  or  iovs  ;  for  otherwise  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  the  forms  like  the  S.  prityds  '  amoris,'  Gr.  iroXews  /^ao-tXews, 
and  Go.  fiujos  (Grimm,  D.  G.  I.  p.  603).  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
from  yas  or  tos  we  can  readily  deduce  such  slightly  corrupted 
genitives  as  7rocn.-os,  yew-os,  (pepovr-os,  ott-os,  L.  senatu-os,  Vener-us, 
uoc-is,  ferent-is ;  S.  ndv-as,  vdch-as,  ndmn-as  ;  Go.  fish-is,  0.  G.  visc-es, 
A.S.fisc-es.  And  then  again  with  the  loss  of  the  vowel,  G.  ao<f)ia-s, 
etc.,  S.  suno-s,  go-s,  L.  familia-s,  ~E.man-s,  woman-s,  Johns.  In  the 
S.  genitives  blirdtur,  duhitur,  ddtur,  corresponding  to  fratr-is, 
Ovyarp-os,  Sor^p-os,  we  have  only  another  instance  of  the  power  of 
an  r  to  destroy  a  following  s.  But  an  s  is  also  lost  for  many 
of  the  Latin  genitives.  Thus  in  place  of  the  theoretic  familia-is 
we  find  not  merely  familia-s,  as  just  stated,  but  also  an  archaic 
familial,  which  easily  glided  into  familiae.  So  in  the  e  declension 
the  co-existing  forms  diei  and  dies  point  to  dieis  as  their  common 
origin ;  just  as  the  genitives  mei  and  mis  serve  to  establish  an 
earlier  meis.  In  the  o  declension,  besides  the  ordinary  gen.  in  i,  we 
have,  as  already  noticed,  the  fuller  ius,  for  the  most  limited  to  prono- 
minal roots,  and  by  that  very  limitation  shown  to  be  older.  Again 
in  the  so-called  third  declension,  by  the  side  of  an  ordinary  gen. 
Socratis,  Periclis,  we  find  a  well  authenticated  Socrati  and  Pericli. 
But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  the  suffix  too  often  neglected. 
I  have  already  (p.  41)  made  reference  on  this  point  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble's  paper  in  the  Phil.  Society's  Proceedings ;  but  I  venture 
to  produce  yet  additional  evidence  from  this  source,  as  in  the  use 
of  the  suffix  ing  in  the  formation  of  patronymics  as  (Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, anno  855)  Fri'Sogdr  Brond-ing,  Brond  Bozldaig-ing,  Batld&g 
Woden-ing  ;  that  is,  •  Fri^ogar  the  son  of  Brond,  Brond  the  son 
of  Bteldajg,  Bajldteg  the  son  of  Woden.'  He  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  in  names  of  places  en  replaces  the  genitive  singular  of  a 
person.  Thus  Surrenden  in  Kent,  he  says,  once  called  Swi'&raiding- 
den,  is  '  the  pasture  belonging  to  Swigraed,'  and  so  is  equivalent 
to  SwilSraides  den.  He  then  gives  a  list  of  316  names  of  places 
so  formed  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  shows  historically  in 
some  cases  that  the  names  so  arose.  Thus  a  house  in  London 
called  Ceohnunding-haga  had  a  charter  attached  to  it,  in  which  it 
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is  stated  that  Ceolrnund  sold  the  same  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Again  a  farni  belonging  to  a  Bishop  Oswald  appears  in  a  list  in 
the  motley  garb  of  Oswalding  villam.  The  only  fault  I  would  find 
with  this  paper  is  that  the  writer  draws  too  fine  a  distinction 
between  a  genitive  and  a  patronymic,  fur  surely  patronymics  and 
genitives  are  one.  He  himself  quotes  the  phrase  ASap  tov  6eov, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  the  combination  Arjfxoa6evrj<;  ^rj/ioo-Oevov;. 
Allied  to  the  preceding  is  en,  an,  or  in  of  Gaelic.  Thus  from 
60  'cow,'  cu  'dog,'  brii  'belly,'  come  the  gen.  bo-in,  co-in,  brown. 
It  is  true  that  these  are  exceptional,  and  indeed  seem  to  stand 
by  themselves,  but  they  evidently  are  remnants  of  an  old  forma- 
tion. In  general  the  final  nasal  is  dropped,  as  lagh  '  law,' 
g.  lagh-a,  roth  '  wheel,'  g.  rotha ;  probably  for  lagh-an,  roth-an. 
In  many  it  would  seem  that  a  suffix  in  first  led  to  a  modification 
of  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  having  left  its  mark  upon  the  word, 
fell  off,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  no  longer  wanted,  as  cos  or  cas  '  foot,' 
g.  coise ;  clock  or  clack  '  stone,'  g.  cloiche  ;  gob  '  bill  of  a  bird,'  g. 
guib  ;  earn  '  heap  of  stones,'  g.  cuirn  ;  mac  '  a  son,'  g.  mic.  (High- 
land Society's  Gr.  p.  7.)  Again  in  the  Teutonic  family  I  find  the 
same  form  of  our  suffix  playing  a  regular  part  in  the  so-called 
'  Aletnannisch  '  dialect,  where  the  genitives  fa  teres  fateren,  Karles 
Karlen,  Heinriches  Heinrichen,  etc.,  are  alike  in  use  (Weinhold's 
Gr.  §§  409,  411).  The  possessive  pronouns  in  ordinary  German, 
rne-in,  de-in,  se-in,  seem  due  to  a  similar  formation.  But  over 
and  above  this,  the  genitival  suffix  en  is  freely  used  in  what  is 
called  the  composition  of  nouns,  as  Sonn-en-scliein,  Mond-en-lirht, 
Has-en-lage,  Mensch-en-alter,  forms  which  are  parallel  to  the  Latin 
agri-cultura,  and  to  the  Gr.  ncAoTrov-v^cros  for  iTcXottos  vrjaos,  the 
letter  cr  having  been  assimilated  to  the  following  liquid  ;  unless 
indeed  we  have  here  another  example  of  a  genitive  ending 
in  v.  English  also  has  words  built  up  on  the  same  principle,  as 
earth-en-icare ;  and  indeed  our  so-called  adjectives,  linen,  silken, 
golden,  are  in  origin  only  genitives,  just  as  are  also  in  origin  the 
Latin  aur-eus,  eincr-eus,  herbac-eus,  etc.,  uinac-eus  or  uinac-ius,  for 
both  forms  have  good  authority.  Again  iv  of  Gr.  adjectives,  as 
fi/A-iv-os,  /cpuo-ToAA-iv-os,  is  in  all  probability  one  with  the  en  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  so  too  the  71  of  Boma-n-us,  diuinus  for  diuo- 
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in-ns,  Pomo-n-a,  hiber-n-us ;  and  the  in  of  crast-in-us,  prist-in-us, 
from  eras  and  prius,  with  an  excrescent  t.  But  a  suffix  cv  with 
the  notion  '  from '  is  familiar  in  the  Gr.  iroQzv,  evdev,  e/xeOtv, 
ovpavoQev,  oirio-Oev,  where  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  6  belongs 
to  the  suffix,  but  this  is  open  to  dispute.  At  any  rate  in  A.-S. 
Itnm-an,  heon-an,  yon-cm;  in  G.  von  wann-en,  von  hinn-en,  von 
dawn-en ;  and  in  old  E.  whenn-es  henn-es  ihenn-es,  now  whence 
hence  thence,  we  have  no  trace  of  any  th. 

Take  again  from  our  geographical  nomenclature  forms  like 
Frier-n  Barnct  ,  corresponding  to  •  Abbot's  Langley,'  '  King's 
Langley.'  So  in  Germany  we  have  now  a  considerable  number 
of  surnames,  which  in  themselves  are  patronymic  genitives,  as 
Matthiae,  Ernest!,  Paxil,  Jacobi,  Henrici.  Again  in  Wales,  where 
it  is  a  still  living  habit  to  give  each  man  for  a  surname  his 
special  patronymic,  we  have  descending  genealogies  such  as 
'  John  Price,  William  Jones,  Harry  Williams,  Richard  Harris, 
Thomas  Richards,  etc'  But  the  same  use  of  a  genitive  accounts 
for  the  Gentile  names  in  Borne,  Sextins,  Quinctius,  Decimius, 
Tullius,  Marcius,  etc.,  which,  at  first  mere  genitives,  were  then 
like  the  gen.  cuius  forced  into  declension,  so  as  to  give  us  the 
combinations  '  Octauia  Porticus,  Sulpicia  horrea,  Cornelia  castra, 
Tullia  lex.' 

But  an  n  also  exhibits  itself  in  the  gen.  plural,  as  S.  agvd-n-am, 
tri-7i-dm,  sunu-n-dm,  etc. ;  in  the  Z.  cUpa-n-ahm,  afriti-n-ahm.  But 
it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  family,  as  from 
0.  G.  kep-a  «  gift,'  g.  pi.  kepon-6  ;  A.-S.  gifu,  g.  pi.  gifen-a  ;  0.  Fris. 
hono  '  gallus,'  g.  pi.  honen-a  ;  and  0.  N.  tungana  hiartna  ;  and  this 
n  Bopp  strangely  regards  as  epenthetic  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

Such  being  the  case  within  the  admitted  limits  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  I  venture  to  bring  as  an  additional  argument 
for  the  affinity  with  this  of  the  Finn  and  Lapp  languages  the 
facts,  that  in  Finn  cola  '  piscis,'  wieras  '  hospes,'  tullut  '  adueniens,' 
janes  '  lepus,'  have  for  gen.  respectively  calan,  wierahan,  tullehen, 
janex-en.  These  from  Vhael's  Gr. ;  while  from  Bask  I  take  toli 
'  a  stool,'  G.  tolen.  In  the  same  language  the  personal  pronouns 
mina,  tam'd,  hdn,  have  for  sing.  gen.  minan,  toman,  han-en.  Then 
for  Lapp   gd  (gi,  Rask)-  '  quis,'    has  for  gen.  gdn   '  cuius ; '   mi 
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1  quid,'  man  '  cuius  ; '  ga-k  '  quisquo,'  gan-k  '  cuiusque.'  (Fiell- 
strom's  Gr.) 

But  there  remains  yet  another  letter  which  claims  admission 
into  the  genitival  suffix,  k,  as  seen  in  the  S.  genitives  asmd-k-dm 
'  of  us,'  yushmd-k-am  'of  you ;'  and  in  my  treatment  of  the  perfect 
tense  I  was  in  like  manner  led  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the  k 
of  such  verbs  as  Trc^tX^/ca  coraAxa.  Again  we  find  a  guttural  in 
the  Slavic  te-chii  'horuin'  (Bopp,  end  of  §  278),  and  in  the  m.  gen. 
to-go  'huius  (§  269  and  §  349),  yego  '  eius'  (§  282).  When  we 
compare  this  to-go  with  the  Gr.  toio,  we  see  precisely  the  letter 
change  so  well  known  in  our  own  language,  as  yate  =  gate, 
yesterday  compared  with  the  Germ,  gestern,  yeast  with  geiat ;  and 
this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  form  of  the  f.  gen.  in  Slavic, 
viz.  to-iah  '  huius,'  ye-yaa  '  eius.'  Hence  too,  if  Sanskritists  be 
right  in  the  division  urka-sya,  so  as  to  hand  over  the  s  to  the  suffix, 
I  should  still  hold  that  the  sy  of  this  form,  pronounced  perhaps 
as  sh  in  English,  is  a  disguised  guttural,  as  it  seems  to  be  again 
in  the  Yedic  pronoun  sya  (aft.  sa)  'this,'  for  this  demonstrative 
pronoun  seems  to  have  had  at  the  outset  an  initial  k,  as  still  in 
1..  cis,  i  itra,  etc.,  and  ceteri  for  koi  eteroi  —  61  aXXoi. 

If  then  we  keep  in  view  the  several  forms  which  belong  to  our 
suffix  yas  or  ios  on  the  one  hand  and  en  or  yan  on  the  other,  and 
recollect  also,  how  readily  a  final  n  interchanges  with  a  final  8, 
and  lastly  that  the  y  sound  of  yas  and  ios  often  grows  out  of  a 
guttural,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  original  gan  or  gen 
will  explain  all  the  varieties,  including  the  form  yans  with  an 
excrescent  s,  of  which  mention  was  made  above.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  a  form  gen,  the  root  of  gi-g(e)n-o,  gen-us,  from  which  the  very 
name  'genitive'  is  deduced.  This  theory  however  is  one  on 
which  I  place  no  great  reliance. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  or  locative  has  fur  its  more  familiar 
form  a  mere  i,  as  in  L.  quo-i,  reg-i,  gradu-i,  re-i,  Gr.  vvktl,  rei^e-t, 
iX^v-t,  but  often  degraded  to  a  subscript  letter,  as  y/iepa.,  Avkw, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  pronounced,  so  that  we 
have  what  is  parallel  to  the  L.  hipo,  grain,  re,  as  datives.  But 
we  soon  find  an  earlier  form  was  hi,  as  seen  in  the  pronominal 
adverbs  i-bi,  u-bi,  alibi,  ulro-bi,  utro-bi-que,  etc.,  which  by  fin  Lr 
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very  meaning  tell  us  that  they  are  locatives  of  the  several 
pronouns,  is,  qui,  alis,  uter,  uterque.  I  purposely  abstain  from 
quoting  sibi  and  tibi  as  equally  decisive,  because  in  these  words 
the  theme  has  itself  a  good  title  to  the  b.  So  in  Greek  we  find 
a  <£,  which  is  the  usual  analogue  of  a  L.  b,  as  in  ovpavo-cf>i,  f3trj-(pi, 
i-<f>i,  o~rr)0ecr-(f>i.  It  is  often  contended  that  the  Homeric  forms  in 
cf>i  (<£iv)  are  as  much  genitives  as  datives,  but  the  examples 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view  are  often  not  available.  In  II.  <£, 
v.  295,  Prof.  Maiden  (Ph.  Soc.  Tr.  1855,  p.  153)  has  given  valid 
reasons  for  reading  irptv  Kara  FlXloo  kXvtcl  T«^€a  Xaov  cf'eXa-ai  in 
place  of  jr.  k.  \\io<pL  .  .  . ;  and  the  use  of  such  forms  in  Homer 
after  prepositions,  own),  e/c,  etc.,  which  usually  have  a  genitive,  as 
in  airo  7ra.craa\o<f}i,  II.  w,  V.  268,  ac  7raaaaXo(pL,  Od.  0.  67,  is  con- 
sistent, as  I  have  already  remarked,  with  the  translation  '  from 
on  the  peg,'  the  noun  being  still  a  dative.  The  plural  forms  are 
still  stronger  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  b,  as  muldbus,  duobus, 
nucibus,  ciuibus,  pecubus,  rebus,  regibus ;  and  the  S.  agve-bhy-as 
'equis,'  apvd-bhy-as  'equabus,'  Zend,  dgpaii-byo  'equis.'  We  have 
yet  another  letter  in  the  Homeric  ovpavo-cpiv,  etc. ;  and  this  nasal 
is  implied  in  the  long  i  of  nobis,  nobis;  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  we  have  it  again  with  a  slight  variety  as  regards  the  labial 
in  the  S.  Jcas-mhi  '  wem,'  and  tas-min  '  dem,'  for  I  have  already 
said  that  I  claim  the  s  of  these  words  as  part  of  the  theme. 
Again  in  Umbrian  '  the  locative  of  all  declensions  is  for  the 
singular  mem '  (A.  K.  Urnbr.  Sprach.  D.  §  33,  8),  but  often  cut 
down  to  me,  as  their  examples  show.  The  Lith.  too  has  for  the 
plural  suffix  mus,  as  pona-mus,  ashwo-mus  'equabus,'  sunu-mus ; 
and  the  cognate  language  called  O.  Prussian  gives  us  the  still 
more  complete  form  for  the  plural,  as  gennd-mans  '  mulieribus,' 
icyr-i-mans  '  uiris,'  wirdemmans  '  uerbis,'  Crixtidnimans  '  Chris- 
tianis,'  nou-mans  'nobis,'  iou-mans  'uobis.'  Bopp  too  identifies 
the  Greek  </>iv  <f>i  and  the  Lat.  bi  with  the"  Umbrian  fe,  as  in 
i-fe  -  Lat.  ibi.  I  have  already  pointed  to  the  S.  dual  of  the 
instr.  d.  and  abl.  in  acva-bhyam,  the  ved.  d.  pi.  agve-bMs,  as  also 
to  the  dat.  and  abl.  pi.  arve-bhyas,  as  containing  bhy  or  bhi,  so  like 
the  bi  of  the  Latin  suffix. 

In  the  Gothic  hvam-ma  I  claim,  as  stated  below,  the  first  m  for 
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the  stem,  and  so  have  only  ma  left  for  the  case-ending.  Similarly 
in  the  O.  Prus.  pronominal  datives  for  the  sing.  I  contend  for  the 
division  stes-mu,  schis-mu,  Jcas-mu.  But  the  vowel  is  lost  in  Lith. 
kam,  as  also  in  the  Gr.  dem,  etc. ;  and  it  seems  not  nnlikely  that. 
we  have  a  dative  rather  than  an  accusative  in  the  Lat  inter-im 
for  inter-ibi,  and  very  possibly  also  in  postquam  (cf.  nach-dem), 
antequam,  etc.,  nay  even  in  posted,  anted;  and  this  in  spite  of 
aduorsum  ead,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  which  seems  yet  to  he 
found. 

The  derivation  of  quoi  regi,  etc.,  from  theoretic  forms  in  hi, 
involves  the  assumption  that  a  b  between  vowels  in  Latin  is 
subject  to  absorption ;  but  this  is  a  question  which  has  already 
been  discussed  (p.  189);  and  to  what  is  there  said,  I  would  add 
that  tibi  and  sibi  appear  in  French,  not  merely  as  toi,  soi,  but  in 
still  shorter  form,  te,  se,  as  tu  te  laves  les  mains,  etc.  I  venture 
then  to  claim  as  occasionally  datives  in  Latin  the  same  te  and  se. 
Thus  Virgil  has,  nee  te  tua  funera  mater  Produxi,  pressiue  oculos 
ant  uolnera  laui ;  for  in  such  phrases  the  Latin  idiom  demands  a 
dative,  and  docs  not  tolerate  a  possessive.  Then  tua  as  a  nom.  adds 
strength  to  mater ;  and  its  union  in  position  with  te  improves  the 
emphasis.  Other  examples  of  te  as  a  dat.  are  seen  in  :  quis  te  per- 
suasit  of  Ennius  (ap.  Serv.  Aen.  10,  10)  ;  nescis  quid  te  instet  boni, 
PL  Pers.  4,  3,  45  (so  A.  B.) ;  te  indulgebant,  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  34.* 
This  theory  finds  confirmation  in  that  a  dat.  te  is  known  alike  to 
Sanskrit  and  to  Zend  ;  while  a  dat.  se  in  Prakrit  is  represented 
by  he  and  hoi  in  Zend. 

The  ablative  in  its  oldest  form  exhibits  a  final  dental,  d  or  t, 
as  in  archaic  Latin,  Gnaiuod  =  Onaeo,  cil.  30;  altod  marid,  19 5 ; 
praidad,  ib.  63  and  64;  Osc.  preivatud  =  L.  privato,  toutad  '  po- 
pulo ;'  dolud  mallud  —  dolo  malo ;  S.  apvdt  '  equo ;'  Z.  acpdd. 
But  these  are  all  from  vowel-nouns,  so  that  the  vowel  of  the 
suffix  may  have  been  absorbed ;  but  we  find  such  a  vowel  in 
L.  coventioned,  cil.  196,  dictatored,  195;  Z.  vig-ad  'loco,'  cauchant-ad 

*  But  this  te  looked  so  much  like  an  ace,  that  eventually  verbs  which 
should  have  had  a  dat.  accepted  an  ace,  as  "  quae  res  me  impendet," 
J -u.il. ;  add  Ter.  Phorm.  1,4,2;  but  in  PI.  Poen.  4,  2,  96,  I  would  read: 
tantum  ei  instat  exiti."    See  however  Neue,  Formenlchre,  2,  p.  128. 
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'  splendente,'  ap-ad  '  aqua.'  In  the  pronominal  forms,  L.  med, 
3.  mat,  Z.  mad,  L.  ted,  S.  tvat,  Z.  thicad,  whether  the  vowel  belong 
to  stem  or  suffix  or  both,  may  be  left  open.  Yet  again  an  initial 
consonant  seems  to  belong  to  the  suffix  in  the  S.  pronouns 
tas-mdt  '  hoc,'  etas-mat,  kas-mdt  '  quo.'  But  here  I  am  running 
counter  to  the  doctrines  of  Bopp,  who  would  divide  these  words 
as  ta-smd-t,  giving  t  alone  to  the  suffix,  and  regarding  sma  as 
a  third  person  pronoun,  inserted  between  stem  and  suffix,  but 
with  what  power  or  for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But 
this  same  sma  is  again  and  again  summoned  to  his  aid,  as  for 
example  in  his  explanation  of  the  Vedic  nom.  pi.  asme  =  rj/xets, 
yushne  =  vfx€i<;;  and  it  seems  to  serve  his  purposes  the  better,  as 
its  form  is  assumed  to  vary  almost  without  limit.  Thus  he  him- 
self tells  us  (§  167)  that  in  Gothic  alone  it  takes  six  different 
shapes,  viz.  nsa,  sva,  rika,  nqva,  mma,  and  s. 

But  this  habit  of  finding  the  insertion  of  pronouns  charac- 
terizes all  his  dealings  with  declension.  Thus  in  §  115  he  says 
generally,  "  The  case-endings  in  their  origin  are,  at  least  for  the 
most  part,  pronouns,  and  whence,"  he  adds,  "could  such  exponents 
of  the  relations  of  place  united  to  a  word-stem  so  as  to  form  a 
new  growth  be  more  suitably  deduced  than  from  those  words 
which  express  personality  with  the  accessory  notion  of  space  that 
is  inherent  in  them,  the  nearer  or  more  remote  . . .  ?  "  Accordingly 
(§  134)  he  finds  the  s  of  the  nom.  in  the  S.  pronominal  stem  sa, 
'  er,  dieser,  jener.'  Then  in  §  157,  we  read,  "  m  of  the  accu- 
sative is,  I  doubt  not,  of  pronominal  origin ;"  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  reference  to  S.  pronouns  i-ma  'dieser,'  and  a-mu  'jener,'  as 
if  the  m  were  due  to  these  words.  In  §  158,  "  the  instrumental 
is  in  Sanskrit  denoted  by  d,  and  this  flexion  is  I  believe  a 
lengthening  of  the  pronominal  stem  a."  In  §  164,  "  in  Sanskrit  e 
(in  fern,  di)  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dative,  which  in  origin  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  demonstrative  stem  e  (nom.  ay-an  '  dieser ')  ; 
and  this  again  is  itself,  as  it  seems,  only  an  extension  of  the 
stem  a."  In  §  179  :  "  The  ablative  has  in  Sanskrit  t  for  its  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  about  the  origin  of  this  t  no  one  who  has  once 
recognized  the  influence  of  the  pronouns  on  case-ending  can 
remain  in  doubt,  as  he  is  instantly  conducted  to  the  demonstra- 
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tivo  ta,  which  already  in  the  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  has  assumed 
the  office  of  a  case-symbol."  In  §  194  :  "  As  regards  the  origin 
of  the  form  [of  the  suffix  in  the  gen.,  viz.  sya],  the  language  goes 
back  once  more  to  the  same  pronoun,  from  which  tho  noui.  was 
explained."  At  the  close  of  §  201 :  "  As  concerns  tbe  origin  of 
the  i  [in  the  dat.  suffix],  which  points  to  place  or  time  in  con- 
tinuance, it  is  easy  to  find  this,  so  soon  as  i  is  recognized  as  the 
root  of  a  demonstrative,  which  however  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Indian  grammarians,  as  also  the  true  form  of  all  the  other 
pronominal  roots."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Bopp  never  vouch- 
safes to  give  any  logical  explanation  of  the  fitness  of  these  several 
pronouns  for  the  office  they  have  each  to  fulfil ;  and  indeed  leaves 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  an}r  third-person  pronoun  whatever 
might  be  employed  as  the  symbol  of  any  case  whatever ;  while 
as  to  form  he  is  contented  to  deal  with  most  of  the  case-endings 
in  their  most  degraded  state. 

In  the  examination  of  the  plural  suffixes,  there  will  be  nothing 
extravagant,  if  we  take  a  first  hint  from  our  own  language, 
provided  always  that  this  hint  find  confirmation  in  the  more 
esteemed  languages.  Now  our  own  suffixes  of  plurality  are  es 
or  s(  =  z),  as  in  churches,  coics,  or  the  thin  s,  as  heard  in  dice, 
mice,  pence  ;  and  secondly  en,  as  in  oxen,  Icine;  and  in  Scotland,  in 
place  of  es  is  found  a  suffix  er,  as  in  childer,  so  that  according  to 
j-ome  the  old  forms  ay-r-en  '  eggs,'  and  calv-er-en  '  calves,'  of  Maun- 
deville,  and  lamberen  of  Hallewell's  dictionary,  contain  '  gehaufto 
Mehrheitsformen '  (Fiedler's  Gr.  p.  223).  So  in  German  wo  find 
both  en,  as  s.  Fran,  pi.  Frauen,  and  er,  as  s.  Mann,  pi.  Manner,  not 
to  mention  those  which  have  dropped  the  final  consonant,  as 
Sohn  Sohne,  Nacht  Nachte ;  and  even  the  vowel,  as  Apfel  Aepfel, 
Garten  Garten,  Vater  Vdter,  therein  agreeing  with  our  men,  mice. 

Then  turning  to  the  older  languages,  we  find  good  evidence 
of  the  same  use  of  the  sibilant  as  a  symbol  of  plurality  in  the 
Cretan  dialect,  as  tovs  =  row;  in  Boeckh's  Inscr.  3050,  1.  14  ; 
TTpetyevravs  —  Trf>€iy(VTa<;,  3058,  1.  4  (cf.  Ahrens  de  dial.  2,  105; 
add  226  and  227).  So  again  in  Gothic  the  pi.  ace.  has  pre- 
Berved  the  genuine  form  with  grout  accuracy;  as  for  mas- 
culine   nouns    in    the    o-decL  firk-ans,    in    the    i-decl.    hahj-ins, 

b  2 
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in  the  M-decl.  sun-uns ;  and  for  feininines,  in  the  t'-deol.  anst-ins, 
in  the  w-decl.  hand-uns ;  whereas  in  the  a-deel.  the  n  has  been 
ibsorbed,  as  in  gib-os,  in  place  of  gibans ;  and  this  prepares  us  for 
the  same  absorption  and  compensation  by  length  of  vowel  in  the 
Latin  patres,  musas,  seruos,  auls,  gradus,  dies ;  and  indeed  the  pre- 
servation of  an  n  before  an  s  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  expected. 
Thus  (I  am  quoting  from  Ahrens'  note,  2,  104),  "  Apoll.  de  synt. 
313,  20,  to  a  rov  v  ou  irporjyeLTai."  Hence  oSous  as  a  nom.  takes 
the  place  of  oSovs,  Aeyoucn  of  Aeyovcri.*  In  accordance  with  this, 
in  the  Greek  plurals  of  the  vowel  declensions  we  find  /xovad?, 

Aoyou?,  ttoXcl';,  lY^i'S.  If  7raTcp-as,  m-as,  yew-as,  /3o-as,  Trocri-as, 
have  a  short  a,  in  violation  of  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  this 
is  in  agreement  with  the  love  of  this  language  for  shorteaed 
forms.  On  the  other  hand  the  Lithuanian,  though  it  has  lost  the 
nasal,  treats  the  vowel  as  long,  at  least  in  the  vowel  nouns,  as 
ponu-s,  ta-s,  awi-s,  sunu-s.  The  Sanskrit  finally  retains  now  the  s, 
now  the  n;  and  again  in  vowel-nouns  lengthens  the  vowels,  as 
masc.  ac.  pi.  apvd-n,  patt-n,  sunu-n  ;  but  fern,  apvd-s,  priti-s,  lianu-s  ; 
yet  again,  like  the  Greek,  it  has  m.  asman-ds,  f.  nav-ds. 

The  addition  of  an  s  to  the  datival  suffix  of  the  singular  in 
order  to  constitute  a  plural  has  already  been  noticed.  We  see  it 
already  in  (jlovo-cus  and  Aoyots,  and  virtually  in  the  L,  equis,  f.  for 
equabus,  m.  for  equobus.  So  to  the  Oscan  dat.  s.  ui  of  the  M-de- 
clension  corresponds  a  pi.  d.  uis  (Mommsen's  Osk.  Stud.  p.  39). 
Again  when  we  turn  to  the  fuller  datival  forms  with  an  initial 
labial,  we  find  our  s  in  the  Latin  mulabus  ambabus,  ambobus  duobus, 
as  also  in  nobis  nobis,  implying  older  forms,  nobins  uobins ;  so  too 
in  the  S.  instr.  agvd-bliis,  and  the  S.  dat.  and  abl.  agvd-bhyds ; 
and  in  the  Zend  hisvd-byo,  which  with  the  enclitic  cha  (  =  L.  que) 
takes  the  more  genuine  shape  hisvd-byas-cha. 

In  the  nom.  pi.  we  may  regard  the  L.  patr-es  as  the  most  in- 
structive of  all  the  allied  languages,  in  that  it  has  a  long  vowel, 
and  this  independently  of  the  theme ;  whereas  we  find  only 
short  vowels  in  Traxe/aes  and  S.  bhrdtar-ds  and  merely  an  s  in  Lith. 
dukter-s  and  Goth,  akman-s,  etc.     But  to  break  up  this  es  so  as 

*  Exceptions  for  the  eye  are  e\fi.ivs  Tipws,  but  perhaps  even  here  the 
v  was  probably  silent. 
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to  exhibit  suffixes  for  both  case-ending  and  plurality  is  not  easy. 
To  suppose  that  a  letter  s  was  used  for  both  offices  is  against 
probability,  and  so  I  deem  it  more  reasonable  that  es  may  repre- 
sent a  fuller  en-s  ;  the  former  being  one  with  the  genitival  suffix 
already  mentioned,  which  might  have  been  available  for  the 
nominatives,  as  in  the  assumed  theory  the  suffix  is  is,  and  the 
s  again  a  symbol  of  plurality.  The  non-appearance  of  an  s  in 
the  nom.  of  the  a  and  o  declensions,  as  musae  serui  /xova-ai  \oyoi, 
is  explained  by  the  habit  of  both  languages  to  drop  a  final  s,  as 
so  often  noticed,  yet  the  old  Latin  language  knew  nominatives 
of  the  o-decl.  in  eis  and  is,  as :  "  Censoribus  queiquomque  post 
hac  facteis  erunt,"  cil.  200,  28  ;  "eis  .  .  .  iouranto,"  197,  10;  and 
then  in  Plautus  (Most.  2,  2,  78) :  "  illisce  hodie  hanc  conturba- 
bant  fabulam;"  and.  Ter.  (Eun.  2,  2,  38):  "  Hisce  hoc  munere 
arbitrantur  Suam  Thaidem  esse."  Again,  the  Old-Umbrian  gives 
to  pi.  nom.  of  the  a-decl.  a  swffix  as,  e.  g.  urtas  (  =  L.  ortae), 
and  in  the  o-decl.  a"  suffix  us,  e.g.  prinuvatus  ;  but  in  the  later 
Umbr.  ar  and  ur  (A.  K.  pp.  113  and  118);  while  the  Oscan  is 
thought  by  A.  K.  to  have  two  nom.  pi.  of  the  a-decl.  in  tab. 
Bant.  1.  25 :  "pas  ex  aiscen  ligis  scriftas  set "  =  quae  ex  hisce 
legibus  scriptae  sunt. 

I  turn  next  to  those  forms  where  the  old  languages  seem  to 
have  employed  a  nasal  rather  than  a  sibilant  for  the  office  in 
question ;  like  our  ox-en,  brethr-en ;  and  this  I  seem  to  find  first 
in  the  Greek  /jLovaa-uv  Trarep-uv,  which  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  standing  for  fiovcra-oo--v  -iraTep-cKr-v,  so  that  before  the  v  we  have 
what  was  a  sing,  gen.,  while  the  L.  musa-r-um  seruo-r-um  die-r-um 
also  supplanted  a  former  musa-s-um,  seruo-s-um,  die-s-um.  Simi- 
larly we  know  that  in  the  consonant-decl.  there  once  existed  a 
fuller  form  in  erum,  and  this  on  abundant  evidence,  as  Varro's 
for  bou-er-um,  and  Iou-er-um  (1.  1.  8,38,  74),  nu-cer-um,  reg-er-uut, 
iapid-er-um,  Charisius  (54,  25  K.) ;  and  these  are  evidently 
formed  from  the  sing.  gen.  bou-is  Iou-is,  the  s,  as  usual,  when 
thrown  between  vowels,  passing  into  an  r,  as  ah-eady  seen  in 
mwarum  seruorum,  and  the  i  before  an  r  into  e.  On  the  other  hand 
in  the  gen.  auium,  graduum,  the  s  of  the  gen.  has  vanished,  after 
the  Greek  fashion  of  substituting  -yey-cos  for  yev-ccr-os,  /Aayovpu, 
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for  /xayeo-o/xai ;  and  a  similar  loss  has  led  to  the  contracted  geni- 
tives amphorum,  modium,  etc. 

The  Greek  datives  plural  7raiS-eo-<Tii',  iv-ecriv,  fj-orcra-icriv,  Xoyo-LO-w, 
Sai/xo'-criv,  aoy/xa-crtv  offer  much  difficulty ;  hut  we  may  safely  infer 
that  their  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sanskrit  loca- 
tives, agve-shu  'equis,'  acvd-shu  '  equahus,'  and  ndu-shu  =  vavo-iv, 
and  the  Lith.  ponu-se  '  dominis,'  awi-se  =  ovibus,  sunu-se  '  filiis." 
All  would  he  simple  enough  if  we  could  think  that  the  symhol 
of  plurality  for  once  preceded  the  symbol  of  the  case-ending ;  but 
this  is  unlikely,  because  it  would  therein  differ  from  all  the 
other  formations.  I  wTould  rather  believe  that  here,  as  so  often, 
we  have  an  interchange  of  the  dental  nasal,  and  the  sibilant,  an 
interchange  that  has  already  been  seen  in  fiaatkiwa  /Jao-i/Wo-a, 
and  again  appears  in  the  suffix  of  the  G.  Herzog-inn  and  our 
Buch-ess,  to  take  one  of  many  examples,  as  also  in  the  Gr.  verbs 
of  continuance,  now  ending  in  aaa-w,  now  in  aw-vfxi.  But  this 
also  may  be  thought  an  overbold  suggestion.  Still  that  tv  may 
be  a  symbol  of  plurality,  like  our  own  -en,  wall  readily  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  if  so,  that  of  the  case-ending  must  be  in  the  syllable 
ecror  of  7rat8ecrcrti',  etc. 

The  final  a  of  neuter  plurals  has  been  reserved  as  exhibiting 
neither  sibilant  nor  nasal.  Here,  as  in  the  singular,  we  find  a 
community  of  form  for  the  two  cases  nominative  and  accusative ; 
and  the  same  plea  may  be  put  forward  in  defence  of  the  fact.  As 
to  form  it  may  first  be  observed  that  the  suffix  of  neuters  is  a 
mere  a  alike  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Vedas, 
Zend,  and  Gothic,  as  Gr.  Swpa,  L.  dona,  carmind,  retid,  genua ;  S. 
Yed.  ddnd,  Z.  data,  Go.  daura,  vaurda.  Then  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  form,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  concluding  that  it 
arose  from  a  corruption  of  a  nasal  suffix  en  or  an  corresponding 
i"  that  of  our  own  oxen,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  changes  in 
eiveicev  (IveKa,  Kev  Ke  Dor.  kol,  iirra.  ewea  8e/<a  by  the  side  of  L. 
eeptem  nouem  decern,  S.  saptan  navan  da$an,  rev  of  tcu/w  with 
era-Oqv  TtTa.jj.a.1,  <£av  of  0aivco  with  <£aos,  c^ovos  from  a  root  cf>ev  with 
Apei</>aTos ;  and  again  pa  of  pa-astor  *  with  pen  of  pen-n.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  to  the  Vedic  danci  I  have  given  a  long 
*  So  (jmastor)  in  Mommsen's  Corpus  Inser. 
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final,  and  again  a  varying  final  to  the  L.  dona.  The  first  is  on 
the  authority  of  Sanskritists.  Thus  Bopp  so  marks  it  in  V.  G. 
§  234,  p.  463,  assigning  a  thoroughly  valid  explanation  of  the 
fact  in  that  neuters  of  this  declension  blend  the  theme-vowel 
with  that  of  the  suffix.  In  carmina,  reti-a,  gcnu-a  the  a  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  case-ending;  but  the  S.  dana  is  for  dana-a. 
His  example  is  vigvd  as  contracted  from  vi^va-a.  In  the  same 
place  he  explains  the  somewhat  anomalous  forms  in  Gothic  tho 
4  haec '  and  hvo  '  quae,'  as  formed  by  contraction  from  thaa,  livaa, 
this  language  employing  a  long  o  in  place  of  a  long  a,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  long  a  was  unknown  to  it.  He  seeni3  not 
to  have  noticed  that  the  diphthong  in  the  Latin  pronominal  forms 
haec  quae  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rate  the  old 
Latin  language  bears  indisputable  traces  of  agreement  with  tho 
old  Sanskrit  in  claiming  a  long  a  for  the  neuter  of  the  second 
declension.  This  I  pointed  out  in  a  paper  on  ferumen  attached 
after  the  German  fashion  to  the  Prospectus  or  Index  Ledionum  of 
University  College  for  the  session  1872-3,  quoting  two  passages 
from  Terence  (Eun.  2,  2,  32,  and  Ilec.  4.  2,  28) : 

"  Si  potis  est,  tamquam  philosophorum  habent  disciplinae  ex 
ipsis 
Vocabula,*  parasiti  ita  ut  gnathonici  uocentur  ; " — and 
"  Si  cetera  sunt  ut  uis  itaque  uti  'sse  ego  ilia  existumo." 
Then  Plautus  (Pseud.  5,  1, 14)  has : 

"  Vbi  amans  complexus  est  amantem,  vbi  ad  labia  labella :  " 
and  in  the  Glor.  4,  8,  25,  I  read 

"  Non  placet ;  labra  labellis  "j"  ferummat.  -'  j_  ^  — . 

*  If  it  be  opposed  to  this  view  that  la  para  as  a  tribrach  supplies  the 
place  of  a  trochee,  my  answer  is  that  such  a  solution  of  a  trochee  is 
as  utterly  unknown  to  the  Latin  as  to  the  Greek  drama,  always  ex- 
cepting those  cases  in  which  two  words  though  written  apart  are 
pronounced  together,  as  avriKa-fxa'Xa  in   Aristophanes,   which  I  read 

as  avTiKafxXa.  AiecnraaavTo  (TKvXaices  us  (dpe^aTO,  says  Prof.  Maiden  to 
me,  is  an  unobjectionable  line,  but  not :  dieanapagavTo  kw(s  as  edpt^aro. 
t  Tho  MSS.  have  ab  laueJlis,  the  ab  (intended  as  a  mere  correction  of 
the  false  spelling  lauellis)  having  passed  into  the  text  as  a  preposition, 
BO  as  to  destroy  alike  sense  and  metre.  For  the  quantity  and  form  of 
ferummat  see  my  paper  on  the  siibjcct. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

ADJECTIVES. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  occurs  to  an  enquirer  in  this 
direction  is  the  origin  of  the  anomaly  by  which  adjectives  in 
many  languages  are  subjected  to  change  in  respect  of  number 
gender  and  case  in  defiance  of  all  logical  fitness.  The  idea  of 
a  masculine  '  long,'  a  plural  '  long,'  '  to  or  from  long,'  is  simply 
an  absurdity ;  and  thus  we  must  award  a  superiority  in  point  of 
reason  to  those  languages  in  which  adjectives  are  without  inflec- 
tion, as,  first,  the  Tatar  family.  Thus,  in  Mongolian  we  find 
(Schmidt's  Gr.  p.  38)  that  "no  adjective  as  such,  that  is  as  a 
qualifying  word  in  connection  with  a  substantive,  can  be  de- 
clined." And  soon  after  :  "  Only  then  are  adjectives  declinable, 
when  they  appear  independently  as  substantives,  in  which  case 
they  for  the  most  part  admit  a  plural."  So  also  we  learn  from 
David's  Turkish  Grammar  (p.  16) :  "  Les  adjectifs  turques  ne 
changent  pas  de  terminaison  pour  le  genre,  le  nombre  ou  le  cas." 
In  Hungarian,  says  "VYekey  (p.  83)  :  "Adjectives  when  followed 
by  nouns  are  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural  .  .  . ; 
but  when  they  are  used  as  predicates,  they  take  the  plural 
suffix." 

But  it  is  not  merely  within  the  limits  of  the  Tatar  family 
that  this  abstinence  from  inflection  is  seen.  Already  in  the 
Ossetic  language  of  the  Caucasus,  i.  e.  one  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  we  learn  from  Siogren  (Sprachlehre,  §  39,  p.  65) :  "  Ad- 
jectives in  all  their  degrees  are  inflected  according  to  number 
and  case,  precisely  as  substantives ;  but  only  when  they  supply 
the  place  of  the  latter ;  for  when  attached  to  them,  they  are  used 
without  any  change,  the  substantive  alone  being  then  declined." 
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See  too  Eosen's  Gr.  p.  6.  In  Breton  the  exclusion  of  all  suffixes 
is  more  absolute  (Legonidee,  p.  55)  ;  and  even  in  Welsh  "  many 
primitive  adjectives  have  no  plural,"  and  "adjectives  which 
have  a  plural  form  are  often  used  in  the  singular  with  plural 
nouns"  (Spurrell's  Gr.  p.  17). 

But  our  own  language  can  scarcely  be  included,  in  as  much  as 
it  owes  its  non-inflection  of  adjectives  to  corruption  through  the 
gradual  loss  of  suffixes  once  employed  for  inflection,  and  indeed 
inherited  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  probably  then  a  safe  assumption  that  the  declension  of 
adjectives  grew  out  of  their  use  as  substantives,  as  ein  Gelehrter, 
1  a  learned  man,'  eine  Gelehrte,  '  a  learned  woman  ; '  and  possibly 
the  habit  began  in  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  with 
the  power  of  substantives,  as  is  ea  id  of  Latin,  er  sie  es  of  German. 

The  so-called  definite  declension  of  adjectives  in  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavic  branches  has  clearly  resulted  from  a  combination  of 
an  adjective  with  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  shown  by  Bopp 
in  §§  282,  283,  284,  where  he  exhibits  in  detail  the  declension  of 
ih  ■  Iiith.  pronoun  jis,  Old  Slavic  i,  and  the  definite  declension 
of  the  adjective  in  both  languages,  viz.,  Lith.  gera-s,  'good,'  and 
O.  Slav,  dobro,  '  good.'  In  quoting  what  he  says  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  take  the  orthography  and  arrangement  of  Schleicher 
as  regards  the  Lithuanian  ;  and  have  adapted  to  the  same  what 
B  »pp  gives  for  the  Slavic. 

Lithuanian. 


Masc.  Sing.  Fern.  Sing. 

N.  jis gerasis 

A-  jj geraji 

L.  jame    ..     ..  geramjame 

D.  jam     ..     ..  gerainjam 

I.  jumi,  ju    ..  gcruju 

G.  jo gerojo 

Plur. 

N.  j6 gereji 

A.  jus       ..     ..  geriisius 

]j.  juse     ..     ..  gerusrfi 


geroji 

g^'2J9 

gerojoje 

geraijei 

geraje 

geroses,  gerosios 


e     ..     .. 

u 

oje..     .. 
ei   ..     .. 

6s  ..    .. 

Plur. 

jos geroses,  gerosios 

jes,  jes  ..     ..  gerases 

jose       ..     ..  gorosiose 
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Plur. 

D.  j&ns    ..     ..  gere'insems 

I.  jeis      ..     ..  geraiseis 

G.  jii geruju 

Dual 

N.  A.  jftVlu    . .     . .  geruju 

D.  I.  j&ndvem...  gere^msein 

G.L.  judveju    ..  geriiju 


Plur. 
joins 
joinis 
jii    .. 


jeVlvi  .. 
jomdvem 
judveju 


Old  Slavic. 


Sing.  m. 
N.  i    .. 
Ac.  i     .. 
I.  imi 
D.  jemu 
G.  jego 
L.  jenri 

Dual 
N.  A.  ja  .. 
J.  D.  ima 
<?.  X.  jeju 

Plur. 
N.  i    .. 
-4.  jan 
I.  imi 
D.  iuiii 
G.  ichu 
X.  ichu 


indef.  def 

dobrii  dobriij 

dobru  dobriij 

dobromi  dobriiimi 

dobru  dobruumu 

dobra  dobraago 

dobre  dobreemi 

dobra        dobraja 
dobroma  dobriiiraa 
dobru       dobru  ju 

dobri        dobrii 
dobrii       dobriijaii 
dobrii       dobriiimi 
dobrornii  dobruimu 
dobru       dobruielm 
dobrechu.  dobriiichu 


Sing.  f 

ja  .. 
jun  .. 
jejuri 

jej  •• 
jejan 

jej  •• 
Dual 
i 

ima  .. 
jej"  •• 
Plur. 
jan  .. 
jan  .. 
imi  .. 
iniii 
icbii 
ichu. 


geromsioms 

geromsiomis 

geruju 

ger&ji 

geromsiom 

geruju 


indef.         def. 

dobra  dobraja 

dobru n  dobrunjun 
dobrojufi  dobrojun 

dobre  dobrej 

dobrii  dobriij  an 

dobre  dobrej 

dobre        dobrei 
dobrama  dobriiima 
dobru       dobruju 

dobrii        dobriijaii 
dobrii       dobriijaii 
dob  rami  dobriiimi 
dobramu  dobriiimii 
dobrii       dobriiichii 
dobrachu  dobriiichu 


Neuter. 
N.  A.  Sing,  je  ..    dobro     dobroje  |  Dual,  ja   ..    dobre     dobrei 
PI.  ja  ..    dobra     dobraja. 
The  rest  like  the  masculine. 

The  most  casual  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  what  the 
formation  has  been.  But  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  definite 
article  should  be  appended  instead  of  being  prefixed ;  this  how- 
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ever  is  a  difficulty  -which  vanishes,  when  we  find  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian habitually  so  attaches  its  definite  article  Mn  (m.  hinn, 
f.  hin,  n.  hitt  or  rather  hit),  only  dropping  the  h,  and  at  times 
the  i.     Thus  the  declension  of  svein  '  a  swain  '  runs  : — 


Simple  ; 

Sing.  N.  sveinn 

„     A.  ;-veinn 

„     D.  svein i 

„     G.  sveins 


w.  def.  article. 
..    sveinninn 
..    sveinninn 
,.    sveininum 
. .    sveinsins 


Simple  ; 

PL  sveinar  .> 

„     sveina   .. 

,,     sveinum 

„     sveina   .. 


w.  def.  article. 
. .   sveinarnir 
..    sveinana 
..    sveinunum 
..    sveinanna 


In  the  modem  Slavic  dialects  the  system  of  a  twofold  de- 
clination of  the  adjective  (as  exhibited  above)  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  disturbance  alike  in  form  and  meaning;  and 
indeed  in  Russian  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  attached  pronoun 
is  now  distinctly  preserved  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  of 
the  three  genders ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  the 
appended  pronoun  is  wholly  lost,  dobrii-j,  dobra-ja,  dobro-e,  re- 
presenting merely  the  Latin  bonus,  bona,  bonum.  On  the  other 
hand  the  simple  adjective  has  been  almost  wholly  superseded  by 
the  compounded  form,  except  that  it  is  used  in  the  predicate  and 
in  poetic  style.     This  from  Bopp  §  285. 

From  these  facts  Bopp  is  disposed  to  draw  the  inference,  that 
the  so-called  strong  declension  of  adjectives  in  German  owes  its 
form  to  the  same  source,  although  the  idea  of  the  definite  pro- 
noun is  no  longer  felt  in  it,  and  the  pronoun  der  die  das  must 
for  this  purpose  be  prefixed.  This  view  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  form  of  the  Gothic  neuter  in  ta,  as  vein  ninjata 
and  vein  juggata  for  'new  wine'  (Matt.  ix.  17);  for  the  loss  of 
the  definite  idea  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the  Russian 
adjective,  as  just  stated.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  pronominal 
neuters  i-ta,  tha-ta,  we  have  a  reduplication  of  the  pronoun  just 
as  in  tuv-to. 

The  formation  of  adjectives  seems  in  a  large  proportion  to 

take  a  genitival  character.     Thus  regius,   imperator-ius.  have  a 

suffix  precisely  the  same  with  cuius  (quo-ius),  from  which  were 

subsequently  deduced  the  varieties  cuia,  cuium,  etc.      So  meus 

8UU8  nosier  uosler,  e/xos  ^ertpos,  etc.,  like  the  G.  me-in  de-in,  are 
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simply  genitives  at  starting,  as  shewn  by  the  phrase  geclenke 
mein  '  think  of  me.'  So  our  so-called  adjectives  earth-en,  gold-en, 
hraz-en,  are  in  origin  only  genitives,  though  now  treated  as 
idjectives.  But  as  the  Latin  language  gave  to  its  adjectives 
with  much  indifference  the  ending  ens  or  ius,  uinaceus  and  uinacius 
for  example,  Loth  of  which  have  good  authority,  we  must  here 
include  such  forms  as  ign-eus  sax-eus  ciner-eus.  Then  again,  as 
the  nouns  of  the  vowel  declension  originally  had  a  final  guttural, 
rosac-cus  membranac-eus  sebac-eus  murtac-eus,  tribunic-ius  rapic-ins 
belong  to  our  category.  So  too,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  so- 
called  gentile  names  in  ius  are  to  a  considerable  extent  deduced 
from  '  praenomina,'  as  Quinctius,  Sextius,  Tullius,  Marcius,  Valerius 
from  Quintus,  Sextus,  Tullus,  Marcus,  Volesus ;  and  thus  they  were 
probably  at  first  merely  patronymic  genitives,  like  the  Welsh 
surnames  Roberts,  Richards,  Davis,  Thomas  (for  Tliomas's),  from 
Robert,  Richard,  David  {Davy),  Tliomas,  thus  agreeing  with  that 
other  class  of  Welsh  surnames,  properly  formed  with  a  prepo- 
sition ajp,  but  frequently  with  this  cut  down  to  a  mere  p  and  so 
prefixed  to  the  paternal  praenomen,  as  ap  Robert  or  Probert, 
ap  Richard  or  Pritchard,  ap  Howel  or  Powell,  ap  Hugh  or  Pugh, 
ap  Rees  or  Preese  (Price).  Add  the  German  surnames  Jacobi,  etc. 
The  old  Latin  language  too  admitted  a  shorter  form  of  the  case- 
ending,  as  us  (Gr.  os) ;  and  so  bellic-us,  gallic-us,  may  have  been 
mere  genitives.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  while 
Gallus,  for  example,  meant  a  Gaul  or  native  of  Gallia,  Gallicus 
can  only  be  used  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Gaul,  as  Gallicus 
ensis.  The  adjectival  forms  Roma-n-us  diu-in-us  (diuo-in-us)  uiper- 
in-us  (uipera-in-us),  anser-in-us  as  well  as  the  Gr.  $v\-iv-os  etc. 
also  fall  in  with  the  rest.  Lastly  we  may  keep  in  view  our 
own  forms  of  speech  such  as  :  'a  man  of  talent,'  ' of  worth,' 
'  of  ability,'  where  the  genitive  fully  supplies  the  place  of  an 
adjective. 

Our  English  grammars  not  unreasonably  give  the  name  of 
adjectives  to  the  first  element  in  the  compound  terms,  leather 
apron,  copper  Jcettle,  salt  water ;  yet  in  all  probability  these  grew 
out  of  genitival  forms,  the  first  of  them  having  superseded  an 
older  leathern   apron,  much  as    Leaden-Hall  Market  must  once 
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have  been  called  Leathern-Hall  Market,  as  the  place  for  the  sale 
of  leather,  which  in  fact  was  the  original  business  of  that  part 
of  the  market.  The  loss  of  the  genitiva!  suffix  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  form  bed-side,  called  by  Chaucer  bcddys-side ;  and 
Oxford  may  be  added,  as  having  formerly  been  called  Oxen-ford, 
i.  e.  the  '  Bosporus'  (Boos-n-opos). 

Not  unfreqiiently  adjectives  take  a  diminutival  suffix  ;  and 
then  at  times  the  simple  adjective  wholly  vanishes,  as  in  our 
own  language  call-ow,  G.  hold  ;  sall-ow,  G.  prov.  sal  '  dirty,'  Fr. 
sale ;  fallow,  shallow,  hollow,  yellow ;  and  again  silly,  holy.  In 
these  instances  the  suffix  was  probably  at  first  of  a  guttural  cha- 
racter, and  certainly  so,  as  regards  the  last  pair,  as  shown  by 
the  G.  selig,  heilig.  A  similar  apocope  of  a  final  guttural  may 
be  assumed  for  the  L.  adjectives  leui-,  breui,  dulci,  pingui,  etc.  on 
the  evidence  of  leuic-ulus,  breuic-ulus,  etc. ;  and  what  is  shown 
for  these  must  be  true  also  for  the  corresponding  cXa^v-,  /Spa^y-, 
yXvicv-,  Taxy-,  in  which  the  reduced  suffix  v  approaches  in  sound 
to  our  own  ow,  as  just  given.  In  the  L.  t(o)r-uc-  (n.  trux)  the 
guttural  has  been  preserved  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  word  ; 
but  has  again  been  softened  down  in  the  secondary  toru-o-.  How 
readily  a  final  guttural  vanishes  from  a  L.  adjective  is  seen 
in  qua-li-  '  what-like,'  ta-li-  '  this-like,'  compared  with  the  G. 
we-l(i)ch-er,  so-l{i)ch-er,  our  northern  quwhilk,  thilk,  now  reduced 
to  which,  such  (Sc.  sic). 

Similarly  for  nouns  in  o,  the  perfect  participles  of  Latin,  as 
al-it-o-,  mol-it-o-,  probably  grew  out  of  an  older  alitoc-,  molitoc-, 
for  in  Welsh  we  habitually  find  corresponding  forms  in  ed-ig,  as 
car-ed-ig  '  loved,'  dysg-ed-ig  '  learned.'  Kay  even  in  Latin  a 
guttural  is  preserved  in  secondary  forms,  subdit-ic-ius,  tralat-ic-ius, 
iiitportat-ic-ius,  etc.,  where  again  the  genitival  power  of  ius  is  seen ; 
and  words  of  this  form  accordingly  denote  the  belonging  to  the 
class  subditi  or  subdita,  etc.  Thus  if  we  speak  of  the  fact  of  im- 
portation, referring  it  may  be  to  the  date,  the  whence,  the  by 
whom,  we  use  the  participle,  uinum  ab  eo  importation,  and  so  on; 
but  if  the  object  be  merely  to  speak  of  the  wine  as  of  foreign 
growth,  and  so  opposed  to  home-made  wine,  the  phrase  would 
of  course  be  importaticium  uinum.     Other  genitival  adjectives  in 
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ius  formed  from  nouns  with  a  revived  guttural  bear  similar 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  final  guttural  in  the  simple  noun, 
as :  nouic-ius,  aedilic-ius. 

Yet  another  class  of  words  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  same 
doctrine.  InLivy  the  first  Harleian  MS.  has  laeticior  in  2, 1,  2  ; 
tristicior  in  4,  52,  5  and  9,  6,  3 ;  iusticior  in  4,  53,  4 ;  while  ami- 
citior is  supported  by  the  three  Palatine  and  soven  others  in 
2,  1 5,  6  ;  amicitior  and  inimicitior  by  the  same  Palatine  and  three 
olhers  in  27,  4,  6.  Again  amicitior  has  some  MS.  authority  in 
Cicero  (Fam.  3,  2  and  3,  3).  Lastly  in  Sallust  (Jug.  10,  5) 
the  same  has  the  support  of  not  less  than  twelve  MSS.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  the  four  adjectives  here  spoken  of  have  cor- 
responding derivatives  in  laetitia  tristitia  iustitia  amicitia,  which 
compared  with  insania  from  insanus,  gratia  from  gratus,  leave  the 
interposed  syllable  it  unexplained,  unless  we  may  assume  that 
this  it  grew  out  of  an  older  ic  ;  and  a  similar  argument  applies  to 
multitudo,  altitudo,  etc.,  which  I  hold  to  have  been  corrupted  from 
multic-udo,  altic-udo,  or  rather  multoc-udo,  altoc-udo.  As  to  this  pas- 
sage from  c  to  t  we  had  abundant  examples  in  the  formation  of 
diminutival  substances  in  the  fifth  chapter,  as  L.  abiet-,  ariet-,  E. 
gimlet,  apricot.  But  I  return  to  the  alleged  form,  laeticior,  etc.,  to 
record  the  fact  that  respectable  manuscripts  give  their  sanction 
to  a  c  in  the  derived  substantives.  Thus  the  MS.  B  of  Plautus 
has  laeticia  in  Ps.  2,  4,15;  4,  5,  11;  Merc.  5,  2,  5;  stulticia, 
Pers.  5,  2,  20 ;  St.  1,  2,  82 ;  Merc.  1,  2,  94;  Bac.  5,  1,  3 ;  Most.  5, 

2,  35 ;  Trin.  3,  2,  82 ;  auaricia,  Ps.  3,  2,  13 ;  Pers.  4,  4,  7  ;  Glor. 
4,  2,  71  ;  duricia,  Ps.  1,  12,  18  ;  iniusticia,  Merc.  1,  1,  50;  malicia, 
Ps.  2,  4,  15  ;  blandiciae,  Bac.  4,  9,  40  ;  mundiciae,  molliciae,  Ps.  1,  2, 
40.  At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  the  editors  of  Cicero,  Sallust, 
and  Livy  do  wisely  in  preferring  the  form  with  t,  as  being  sup- 
ported by  the  very  best  MSS.,  and  therefore  probably  the  re- 
ceived orthography  of  their  day.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  planicies 
is  the  form  preferred  by  ftipperdey   in  Cassar,  B.  G.  2,  8,  3; 

3,  1,  5;  7,  46,  1  ;  7,  70,  1  ;  and  B.  C.  1,  43,  1.  At  the  same 
time  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  there  coexisted  a  pronunciation 
with  a  c,  and  that  this  was  the  more  genuine  and  older  form, 
and  so  to  be  retained  for  Plautus  and  perhaps  Terence. 
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Thus  as  with  substantives,  so  with  adjectives  I  contend  that 
those  Latin  and  Greek  adjectives  which  end  in  o  or  i  or  v  are  all 
in  form  diminutival,  and  have  lost  a  final  guttural. 

But  over  and  above  this  many  take  a  diminutival  suffix  of  a 
liquid  form,  and  this  habit  is  shared  by  other  of  the  allied  lan- 
guages. Thus  with  an  r  we  have  ten-er-o-,  acer-i-,  atcrx-(e)p-o-, 
y\vK'ep-o-,bitt-er  (Grimm,  2,  134);  with  an  I,  /juey-aX-r),  6/x-aX-o-, 
tjarr-ul-o-,  pat-ul-o-,  long-ul-o,  mick-le,  litt-le,  ev-il ;  with  n,  Ik-ov-o-, 
o~rvy-v-o-,  mag-n-o,  ev-en  ;  with  m,  6ep-fjL-o-,  for-m-o-,  al-m-o-,  cal-m, 
war-m.  I  have  ventured  to  include  the  word  miclcle  in  spite  of 
what  Grimm  says  (3,  687)  :  "  In  dem  Adj.  leitils  kann  nicht  wohl 
cine  Diminutivbildung  il  gesucht  werden,  da  diese  Form  gerade 
in  dem  entgegengesetzten  mikils  waltet,"  for  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  our  attempting  to  soften  the  idea  of  '  great '  or 
'  much  ;'  and  in  fact  our  colloquial  language  readily  admits  the 
form  biggish. 

It  may  as  well  be  observed,  that,  as  with  diminutival  sub- 
stantives, so  with  adjectives  of  like  form,  the  liquid  of  the  suffix 
is  apt  to  vary  in  words  of  cognate  languages.  Thus  G.  dunk-el 
'dark,'  0.  S.  dunk-ar  ;  0.  G.  8uanh-al  '  thin  '  =  A.  S.  swanc-or; 
E.  little,  Go.  leitil-  =  0.  X.  lit-in-,  Svv.  lit-en,  Dan.  lid-en;  /xey-aX-r] 
goes  with  L.  mag-n-o-  ;  bfx-aX-o  =  E.  even  ;  air-av-  =  L.  om-n-i-  =  E. 
-  Vt  nj ;  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  as  omni-  superseded  a  theo- 
retical omnic-,  so  every  in  fact  was  preceded  by  an  older  everich  ; 
and  further  that  the  o  and  m  of  6fj.a\o-  and  omni-  obey  the  law 
that  holds  between  the  two  languages  when  they  are  repre- 
sented by  e  and  »  in  the  E.  even,  every.  Compare  too  as  regards 
vowels  the  Gr.  airav-  E.  every  with  the  L.  (ti)malu8  E.  evil. 
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COMPARATIVES  AND  SUPERLATIVES. 

In  examining  the  form  of  comparatives,  I  start  from  the  Gothic, 
in  which  (see  Grimm)  there  present  themselves  two  leading 
varieties,  iza  and  oza ;  as  first,  dir-iza  '  earlier,'  ald-iza  '  older,' 
bat-iza  '  better,'  fav-iza  '  fewer,'  juh-iza  '  younger,'  minn-iza 
'  less,'  rap-iza  '  easier,'  sped-iza  '  later,'  sut-iza  '  sweeter,'  vairs-iza 
'  worse,'  etc. ;  and  secondly  a  smaller  list  in  oza  as :  frum-oza 
'  former,'  garaild-oza  '  more  just,'  frod-oza  '  more  prudent,'  svinp- 
oza  '  braver,'  etc. 

Then  again  in  old  German  we  find  a  corresponding  pair  of 
suffixes,  viz.  Iro  or  ero  in  place  of  iza  ;  dro,  more  commonly  oro, 
in  place  of  oza;  an  r  in  German  being  the  ordinary  substitute 
for  a  Gothic  z.  Examples  are  er-dro  '  earlier,'  liab-dro  '  dearer,' 
gewiss-dro  '  more  certain,'  jung-oro  '  j'ounger,'  mer-oro  '  greater,' 
frot-oro  '  more  prudent,'  mahtig-oro  '  mightier,'  by  the  side  of 
er-iro  or  er-ero  'earlier,'  alt-iro  or  alt-ero  '  older, ,'  jungiro  or  jung- 
ero  '  younger,'  lieb-ero  '  dearer,'  mer-iro  '  greater,'  minn-iro  or 
minn-ero  '  less,'  pezz-iro  or  &ezz  2>o  '  better,'  suaz-iro  '  sweeter,' 
icirs-iro  '  worse.' 

Again  the  superlatives,  formed  as  they  no  doubt  are  from  the 
comparatives,  exhibit  the  same  variation  of  the  vowels.  Thus 
in  Gothic,  by  the  side  of  lasiv-6st-ai  '  infirrniora '  (Cor.  i.  12,  22), 
and  arm-ost-s  '  poorest,'  we  have  frum-ist-s  '  foremost,'  hauh-ist-s 
'  highest,'  minn-ist-s  '  least,'  bat-ist-s  '  best,'  sped-ist-s  '  last,'  etc. 
In  old  German  superlatives  in  ost  are  man-eg-ost  '  most  nume- 
rous' hevig-ost  '  heaviest,'  Jioh-osl  '  highest,'  lazz-ost  '  last,'  hart-ast 
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'  harde  t,'  And  not  unfrequcntly  the  two  forms  coexist,  as  ober- 
ost  or  ober-ist  '  uppermost,'  nider-ost  and  nider-ist  '  nethermost,' 
eben  ost,  eben-ist  and  eben-est  '  most  even.'  Now  the  short  vowel 
*  or  e  in  the  one  set,  and  the  long  a  or  o  in  the  other  are  so 
thoroughly  different  alike  in  strength  and  quantity,  that  the  one 
can  scarcel}"  be  only  a  variety  of  the  other;  and  so  I  am  invited 
to  the  belief,  that  an  older  form  must  have  contained  both,  viz. 
ioz  or  iaz  for  Gothic,  tor  or  iar  for  0.  German.  But  this,  so  far 
only  a  theory,  that  the  original  forms  were  possessed  of  the 
two  vowels,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  what  is  seen  in  the  old 
Saxon,  for  here,  over  and  above  such  forms  as  ald-iro  '  older,' 
tninn-ist  *  least,'  occur  suot-iero  'sweeter,'  scon-iero  '  more  beauti- 
ful,' xtod-iero  (as  well  as  icod-ero)  '  better,'  and  rik-eost  or  rile-east 
4  richest,'  scon-iost  '  most  beautiful.' 

Again  the  omission  of  one  of  the  two  vowels  in  the  suffix,  as 
just  seen  in  Ciothic  and  old  German,  has  its  parallel  in  the  classic 
Languages,  the  i  having  vanished  from  minor,  plures  folder  form 
pleores),  primores,  seats,  the  prep,  pos  (aft.  post)  as  cut  down  from 
op-ios,  a  comp.  of  ob  (see  Essays).  Heirwv  (-ovos)  too  is  no  doubt 
a  comparative,  ttot  alone  belonging  to  the  positive,  as  is  the  case 
with  Treir-aiT€po<; ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  claim  yepcov*  whirl; 
meant  rather  '  an  elder '  than  '  an  old  man,'  being  a  term  of 
respect  like  signor  (senior).  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  include 
fxaXXov,  which  probably  in  sound  was  equal  to  fxaX-iov,  nor  the 
Contracted  forms  Oacrarun',  t\aa(TO}v,  /acuto-idv,  /Jacrtrtov,  ftpaaawi', 
7rao-0-ajv,  r/acrwi',  Kpeiaawv,  yXvaauv,  pxitpw,  oA.i£ojv,  for  in  these  also 
the  crcr  and  £,  as  palatal  letters,  grew  out  of  y/>  yh  etc.,  and  so 
carried  with  them  something  of  the  i  sound,  being  pronounced, 
as  I  believe,  ao-  like  our  sh,  £  like  our  j,  as  I  have  already  said 
above.  Again  as  with  these,  so  with  the  Doric  Kappwv,  which 
probably  represented  even  in  sound  an  older  Kap-a»v  'harder.' 
Similarly  apeivwv  and  xeipwv  had  probably  passed  Ihrough  a  form 
a/xeiTaiv  xeppuyv  from  a  preceding  apev-tcov  (=  mel-ior)  and  y, 

*  The  r  of  the  oblique  cases  I  hold  to  he  an  outgrowth  from  the  v. 
Similarly  xpttav  (^jfcoi/)  'master'  must  also  be  a  comparative  and  ind<  i  'I 
=  Dor.  Kappa*,  for  the  notion  of  'stronger  '  is  for  '  a  master'  all  essential, 
yet  here  again  we  have  a  r,  k^ovtos,  etc. 

s 
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(cf.  Bopp,  §  300).*  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  vowel  has  been 
lost  in  mag'is,  path,  nimis,  satis,  irpiv,  -rrXuv;  to  say  nothing  of  pre- 
positional words,  as  afxcf>i<;  07ricrw,  etc.,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
And  above  all  I  must  refer  to  the  Greek  superlatives  in  iotos 
and  Sanskrit  in  ishtha,  assuming  that  these  are  deduced  directly 
from  comparatives,  and  so  also  to  those  forms  where  a  superfluous 
is  precedes  the  suffixes  of  comparison,  as  7rTw\'t<Trcpos,  apicrrepc?, 
sinister,  etc.  I  have  given  to  some  of  the  forms  just  quoted  a 
long  vowel.  Upiv  I  hold  to  represent  an  older  irptov,  or  perhaps 
T-po-iov ;  on  which  theory  a  long  vowel  was  to  be  expected,  and 
such  is  often  the  quantity  of  the  particle  in  Homer.  So  too  the 
pris  of  L.  priscus  and  pristinus  is  but  a  shortened  form  of  prim  or 
prios,  the  t  in  the  second  adjective  being  excrescent ;  and  prius 
itself  in  the  old  drama  was  itself  often  a  monosyllable  as  in  : 

Priusquarn  lucet  adsunt ;  rogitant  noctu  ut  somnum  ceperim, 

—PI.  Glor.  3,  1,  15. 
Pergin  'stuc  prius  diiudicare  quarn  scis  quid  ueri  siet? 
-Ter.  Haut.  2,  2,  8. 
Add  PL  Cure.  5,  2,  70;  Enn.  trag.  15  and  235,  Eibb. ;  Ter. 
Andr.  2,  1,  11 ;  Hec.  3,  1,  7,  and  13,  etc.  etc. 

So  again  potis  and  magis  have  a  long  i  in — 
Satis  'sse  nobis  non  magis  potfs  est  quam  fungo  imber. 

—PI.  Stic.  5,  7,  5. 
Nam  equidem  me  iam  quantum  potis  a  uita  abiudicare. 

—PI.  As.  3,  3,  17. 
Turn  magis  id  dicas.      Quodnam  quaeso  ?     Eunuchum.     Ilium 

arbitror.— Ter.  Eun.  2,  3,  165. 
Quod  tu  si  idem  faceres,  magis  f  in  rem  et  uostram  et  nostram 

'sset.— Ter.  Hec.  2,  2,  7. 

.*  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  dipthong  a  in  the  first  aorists 
ecnreioa  eareiKa  eyeivapijv,  and  of  et  or  at,  in  the  feminine  adjectives 

Tepuva,  paKatpa,  rakaiva,  in  p.  230. 

+  See  Wagner's  note  on  the  passage.  Of  course  the  chief  reliance  is 
on  the  first  and  third  of  these  lines,  since  in  the  second  and  fourth  much 
liberty  might  have  been  claimed  for  a  final  at  the  close  of  the  second 
dipodia. 
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The  line  from  the  Eunuch,  as  standing  in  Ihe  MSS.,  is  admittedly 

too  long  for  the  metro.  The  reading  I  here  give  omits  hercle 
after  quaeso,  as  wholly  out  of  place;  and  ne  after  ilium,  as  super- 
fluous ;  and  this  I  hold  to  he  more  reasonable  than  Bentley's  cor- 
rection by  cancelling  turn.  But  a  few  remarks  on potis.  As  soon 
as  this  word  is  regarded  as  a  comparative,  i.e.  as  representing  an 
older  pottos,  we  see  in  the  first  place  why  potis  and  its  corrupted 
form  pote  are  available  alike  for  all  genders.  Indeed  Donatus  (ad 
Ter.  Andr.  2,  3, 11)  illustrates  the  variety  potis  pote  by,  what  was 
for  him  a  thoroughly  parallel  example,  magis  mage.  For  the  use 
of  potis  as  a  neuter,  take  :  "Quod  numquam  potis  est  seiungi," 
Lucr.  1,  452  (add  5,  710)  ;  and  "  Qui  potis  est?  inquis,"  Catul. 
72,  7  ;  and  conversely  for  pote  as  a  masc. :  "  Nee  peccatum  a  me 
quiequam  pote  dicere  quicquam,"  Catul.  67, 11 ;  "  Nee  iam  emptor 
pote  ex  empto  uendito  ilium  damnare,  si  non  tradat,"  Varr.  r.  r. 
2,  2,  6.  Add  Frop.  2,  1,  46.  Further  it  may  be  observed  that 
potestas  and  maicstas,  by  preserving  the  8  in  this  formation,  stand 
wholly  apart  from  ciuitas,  nobUitas,  etc.,  as  derived  from  einis  and 
nobiUs;  and  so  tell  us  that  in  potis,  as  in  magis,  the  sibilant  is 
part  of  the  theme.  Lastly,  the  very  notion  of  a  comparative  is 
in  keeping  with  the  use  of  potis  and  magis  in  the  derivatives 
l>i>tiri,  potestas,  maiestas.  As  regards  the  first  pair,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  should  be  strong  to  overcome  an  enemy  or 
an  obstacle,  he  must  be  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and  again  the 
maiestas  of  a  magistrate  drops  for  the  time,  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  magistrate.  Hence  Freund  is  more 
correct  when  he  traces  maiestas  to  mains,  than  his  followers  who 
refer  it  to  magnus.  It  may  be  noted  too  that  ■fjo-vaofj.ai,  'be  de- 
feated,' was  formed  on  the  same  principle  from  a  comparative, 
i)fr(TO)v. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  ioz  or  iaz  for  Gothic,  and  ior  or  tar  for  the  old 
German  dialects,  are  well  established  suffixes  of  the  comparative, 
we  are  brought  close  to  what  is  seen  in  the  Latin  suffixes  ios,  i<<r. 
The  Greek  suffix  also,  tov  of  cuo-x-iw,  etc.,  differs  only  in  obedience 
to  the  habit  of  this  language,  which  usually  has  an  v  where  the 
Latin  has  an  %,  as  ypa^ofj.u'  compared  with  scribimus,  ypa<p€Tov 

s  2 
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with  scribitis.  But  these  suffixes,  tov  and  Lo6  (ior),  Bopp  (§  298  a) 
justly  identifies  with  the  suffix  iyas  or  rather  iyans  of  the  Sanskrit 
comparative,  the  one  difficulty  about  the  long  i  of  the  latter  being 
explained  by  the  long  i  of  the  Greek  comparative,  as  [SeXr-nov. 
The  connection  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  Gr.  comp.  in  lwv 
habitually  goes  with  a  superlative  in  iotos,  fieXriwv,  /3eA.T<.cn-os, 
just  as  the  S.  comp.  in  iyans  with  a  sup.  in  ishfha. 

In  the  first  syllable  of  isMka  (as  the  suffix  of  such  superlatives) 
Bopp  (§  298  a)  recognizes  a  contraction  of  iyas  or  yas  (the  cor- 
responding suffix,  of  comparatives),  so  that  the  suffix  of  the  highest 
degree  of  comparison  is  properly  tlia.  This  I  hold  to  be  sub- 
stantially right,  leaving  however  the  question  open  whether  we 
should  claim  for  the  second  suffix  tlia  or  merely  a,  whether  in 
Greek  we  should  make  the  division  /3eA.T<.crr-os  or  fieXTia-ros, 
seeing  that  an  excrescent  t  (or  th)  after  an  o-  is  so  common ; 
and  again,  tos  and  os  are  alike  well  fitted  as  symbols  for  the 
desired  suffix,  for  in  either  form  I  believe  we  have  the  definite 
article,  either  tos  as  that  older  nominative  whence  the  neuter  to 
and  the  oblique  forms  derive  their  initial  t,  or  os  for  6s,  the  loss 
of  the  aspirate  naturally  accompanying  such  a  use  of  the  pronoun, 
as  seen  in  the  0.  N.  declension  of  the  definite  adjective  sveinn-inn, 
etc.,  in  place  of  gveinn-hinn  (Rash's  Gr.  §  171).  In  the  passage 
from  (3cXtlov  to  /JeAris  we  find  two  changes,  both  of  them  tho- 
roughly reasonable,  the  loss  of  the  o  as  already  considered, 
and  an  o-  in  place  of  an  v,  just  as  in  a-wcppoa-vvr)  from  aw<f>pov-. 
Y\*ith  the  formation  /3eA.Tio-7os  we  must  of  course  identify 
that  of  the  Go.  batists  and  other  similar  Teutonic  super- 
latives, including  our  own  ordinary  forms,  as  longest.  I  have 
just  said  that  such  a  use  of  an  appended  definite  article  is 
well  fitted  for  the  expression  of  the  idea,  and  this  on  the  ground 
that  among  many  betters,  the  one  that  is  ko.t  eioxyv  '  the  better ' 
is  '  the  best '  of  all,  or  as  the  French  with  good  reason  express  it, 
le  meilleur. 

But  the  other  more  common  variety  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives  claims  our  attention,  viz.  what  is  seen  in  the  S. 
punyatara,  punyatama,  from  purtya  '  pure ' ;  the  Zend  huskotara, 
hushotevm,  from  Iniska  'dry';  the  Gr.  cro^wTepos  o-o<£o>raTos,  Sav- 
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Tfpo?  $€ivoTai-os.  Now  the  t  in  these  forms  is  very  generally 
treated  as  part  of  the  suffix;  ami  indeed  Bopp  refers  the  suffix 
tara  to  the  S.  verb  tar  or  tr  '  transgredi,'  and  treats  it  as  akin  to 
the  Z.  prep,  taro  'over,'  the  Erse  tar  'beyond,'  L.  trans,  and  G. 
<Jnr  of  durch.  From  this  view  I  venture  altogether  to  dissent, 
holding,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  an  earlier  form  of  <xo<£o- 
Seu-o-  (and  so  also  with  the  S.  and  Z.  adjectives)  had  a  final 
guttural  k  or  v.;  secondly  that  this  theoretic  <ro<poK  (<to</>oyJ  threw 
out  an  excrescent  t,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  guttural, 
just  as  v\'x  (of  vt>xa  wxios)  led  to  a  form  wkt-,  nod-,  and  so  ulti- 
mately to  the  Italian  notte.  Similarly  in  my  view  the  t  is  ex- 
crescent in  apioT-epos,  /3eA.T-epos  (cf.  /ScXt-ioji'),  cpiXr-epos,  and  even 
in  such  a  form  as  oi^iaiTepos,  standing  as  it  does  for  oi/aeorepos. 
Add  to  these  may-ist-er,  min-ist-er,  sin-ist-er,  dexter  (for  dec-ist-er), 
which  are  in  origin  comparatives;  the  derivation  of  minister 
from  manus  being  simply  ludicrous.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  assign  the  r  to  the  suffix  have  to  explain  forms  like  ev-cpoi, 
inf-eri,  sup-eri.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  I  would  divide  the 
superlatives  punyat-ama,  Tmskot-ema,  o-o^wT-aros,  8eivo-r-aTo?,  post- 
umus,  uU-itnuSj  int-imus,  ext-imus,  treating  the  t  again  as  excres- 
cent. And  here  too  I  point  to  p-ecr-ai-os,  ve-aTos,  ecr^-a-ros,  u^s-a-ros, 
7r/)wros  for  7rpo-aTos,  Imus  for  in-imus,  summits  for  sup-hnus,  primus 
for  pro-imus.  Add  to  these  the  Go.  mid-uma  =  p.e<raTos,  hind-uma, 
apid-uma,  etc.,  O.  G.  met-amo,  spat-wmo,  etc.,  A.  Sax.  med-ema, 
hind-ema,  inn-ema,  nifi-ema,  nor^S-ema,  su'S-ema,  west-ema,  nf-ema, 
ut-ema,  lat-ema,  for-ma ;  whence  the  A.-Saxon  nidem-est,  utem-est, 
hihia-est,  and  our  own  midm-ost,  Mndm-ost,  inm-ost,  utm-ost,  form-er 
and  forem-ost .  Bopp  (§  298  a)  finds  a  superlative  suffix  in  many 
of  the  ordinal  numbers,  and  to  this  doctrine  I  give  an  undoubting 
assent ;  and  here  again  we  have  €/38-op,os,  oyoofos  (for  oyS-o/xos), 
cv-aros,  ScK-a-ros,  dec-imus  ;  and  that  the  t  in  septem  and  sept  imus 
is  excrescent  seems  to  be  proved  by  ihe  Lith.  form  selc-mas, 
as  well  as  by  our  own  seven;  and  lastly,  tt^jlttto^  e/cVos  quin(<-y 
tus  sex'tus  may  well  have  been  shortened  from  forms  in  aroq. 
The  doctrine  which  thus  identifies  the  suffixes  of  the  ordinal 
numerals  with  those  of  the  superlative  derives  additional  strength 
from  the  fact  that  the  second  in   the  series  of  ordinals  exhibits, 
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as  it  should  exhibit,  an  unmistakable  likeness  to  the  suffix  of 
comparatives  in  alter  and  Sevrepos,  etc. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  whether  the  t  in  <ro<j>u>Tepos 
o-o^wraros  etc.,  belongs  to  the  suffixes  of  comparison  or  not. 
Bopp  (§§  294,  295)  appeals,  in  suppoit  of  bis  doctrine,  to  the 
prepositional  forms,  as  the  Gothic  undar,  vithra,  hindar,  sundar, 
corresponding  to  the  G.  nnter,  wider,  hinter,  sonder  ;  the  Go.  aflra, 
E.  after,  the  G.  nieder,  E.  nether;  and  fiirder,  our  farther  or 
further.  But  in  carrying  out  his  theory  he  is  brought  to  strange 
results.  The  sun  of  his  sun-dar  he  is  bold  enough  to  identify 
with  the  S.  prep,  gam  '  with'  (one  I  suppose  Avith  the  Gr.  crvv, 
L.  cum);  and  this  although  he  himself  is  alive  to  the  utter 
difference  of  meaning.  The  Go.  vithra  has  for  him  in  its  first 
element  the  analogue  of  the  S.  prep,  vi,  which  denotes,  he  says, 
'  Trennung,  Zerstreuung.'  Had  he  traced  some  of  these  words 
to  their  cognates  in  English,  he  would  probably  have  had  some 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  his  argument.  The  Go.  vithra,  G.  wider, 
can  never  be  separated  from  our  prep,  with,  as  at  once  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  E.  verb  icithstand  and  the  G.  wider- 
sfehen,  for  although  with  in  itself  denotes  union,  there  is  union 
for  hostilities  as  well  as  for  kindly  offices,  pugnare  tecum  as  well 
as  quocum  mihi  amicitiam  respublica  condliauit.  Nay  in  A.-Saxon 
w»S,  as  a  mere  preposition,  has  the  meaning  of  against,  as  m»S 
binum  willan  'against  thy  will';  and  similarly  in  Norse  rid, 
when  followed  by  a  dative,  has  the  same  power.  Then  again 
the  modification  of  meaning  is  precisely  what  we  see  in  the 
L  tin  comparatival  form  contr-a,  compared  with  con  or  cum. 
Nidar,  nieder,  hindar,  hinter,  cannot  but  owe  the  d  or  t  to  the 
first  element,  seeing  that  we  have  ncath  and  beneath  as  well  as 
neth-er  ;  for  Go.  hindar,  G.  hinter,  compare  our  ftmd(wheel), 
hindmost,  behind,  as  well  as  the  verb  hinder.  Sundar  (sonder)- 
must  surely  be  akin  to  the  Lat.  sed,  se,  and  sine,  and  if  so,  er 
alone  belongs  to  the  suffix.  So  too,  as  our  furth-er  is  deduced 
from  the  simple  forth,  er  again  must  be  the  suffix  of  fiird-er. 
Then  for  after  it  is  enough  to  look  at  our  simple  preposiiion  eift 
to  know  that  Grimm  is  right  in  the  division  aft-uma  (ii.  200), 
and    consequently    that    the    com  p.    aft-er  should    be    similarly 
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divided ;  and  that  the  t  is  no  true  part  of  the  word  is  abun- 
dantly .shown  by  the  Go.  afar,  0.  Germ,  avar,  of  like  meaning, 
and  the  S.  apara  '  po.-teriur.'  (See  too  Essays,  p.  120.)  As  to 
the  German  water,  L.  inter,  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (ib.  p.  38) 
that  two  words  of  different  and,  it  so  happens,  of  opposite  mean- 
ing, have  fallen  into  an  identity  of  form.  The  inseparable  u  iter 
as  in  the  G.  unter-halten,  unter-nehmen,  E.  under-tdke,  L.  inter- 
venire  'to  turn  up  unexpectedly,'  has  for  its  original  power  the 
sense  of 'up/ and  so  corresponds  to  the  G.  ent-,  Gr.  av  of  am; 
while  unter  of  G.  unter-gehen,  E.  under-ncath .  L.  inter-cus,  is  the 
comparatival  form  from  G.  ein,  E.  on  and  in,  L.  in.  But  in  both 
cases  the  t  or  d  is  an  excrescent  letter.  The  relatival  compara- 
tives Gr.  7roT-epos,  Kor-epos,  S  Icat-aras,  Litb.  kat-ras,  L.  (c)ut-ei\  E. 
wheth-er,  are  all  divided,  or  would  be  divided,  by  Bopp,  so  as  to 
give  the  dental  to  the  suffix;  but  I  have  already  given,  and  shall 
have  to  repent  below,  my  reasons  for  claiming  this  letter  as  part 
of  the  theme.  Again  from  the  first  of  the  cardinal  numerals  is 
forme  I  a  comparat  Lve  with  the  sense  of  '  one  of  I  w  o  '  or  '  second,' 
as  er-cpos,  alt-er,  S.  (utt-aras,  O.Prus.  ant-ars,  Lith.  ant-ras,  Norse 
ann-ar,  G.  and-er,  E.  oth-er.  Jn  the  first  of  these  the  original 
dental  n  (of  els  for  cvs)  has  passed  into  a  dental  mute,  in  the  last 
into  the  dental  aspirate;  and  the  latter  transformation  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  Lincolnshire  provincialism  toner  for  'the 
other'  (Essays,  p.  17."));  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  the  Norse 
annar  has  for  its  dative  m.  s.  ohr-um,  n.  s.  6oV-w,  pi.  o'Sr-iun, 
where  the  '  umlauted '  vowel  corresponds  to  what  is  heard, 
though  not  written,  in  our  own  word.* 

But  the  moment  we  admit  that  the  true  division  of  the  S.  and 
Gr.  words  is  punyat-ara,  o-o</>orr-fpos.  we  arrive  at  the  very  suffix 

*  Aliter  (to  borrow  a  term  from  Apicius'  Cookery  Book).  '1 
who  dissent  from  this  division  of  ao(fxor-€fjo-,  aotpayr-aro-,  punyat-ara-, 
punyat-ama-  (and  the  question  has  its  difficulties)  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  those  for  which  I  have  contended,  if  they  start 
from  a  pronominal  stem  ™-  'this'  in  place  of  6-  '  this' ;  for  the  tonus 
with  an  initial  /  are  well  known  to  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  (ireek.  and  even 
to  Latin  in  the  adverbs  turn,  tarn,  probably  in  iamen,  and,  certainly,  in 
the  adjectives  talis,  tantus,  tot;  and  to  the  Teutonic  family  under  the 
usual  change  of  i  to  d  or  th. 
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which  is  so  commonly  found  in  the  Teutonic  fanriby ;  and  thus 
alt-ero,  minn-ero,  (SeXr-Lov-,  /Se/V-epo-,  and  beit-er,  wis-er,  have  at 
bottom  a  common  suffix. 

But  if  superlatives  of  the  form  /JeAnoros,  S.  Jcshepisfha,  are 
deduced,  as  is  justly  contended,  from  comparatives  in  wv,  (yds, 
the  enquiry  is  suggested  whether  a  similar  explanation  can  be 
given  for  o-o^wraTos  as  growing  out  of  o-o(f>oyrepo<s,  for  punyatuma 
as  growing  out  of  punyatara.  As  regards  the  Greek  pair  of 
words  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  may  I  think  safely  be  given, 
for  I  cannot  but  reject  Bopp's  earlier  theory  that  the  rar  of 
aoffjwTaros  represents  the  S.  vb.  tan  '  ausdehnen,'  the  same  of 
course  with  ten  of  tendo  and  reivm ;  and  indeed  he  himself  sub- 
sequently abandoned  his  theory,  giving  a  preference  to  the  idea 
that  cro^orraTos  superseded  a  lost  o-o<£wTapros.  But  the  direct 
interchange  of  an  r  and  t  may  be  asserted  on  the  evidence  of 
rjTrap  rjiraros,  vSwp  vSaTos,  and  our  own  where-in,  G.  war-ein,  com- 
pared with  our  ivhat,  therein,  with  that,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary 

•T 

to  assume  intermediate  forms,  yj-n-apros,  {iSapros.  Thus  in  cro<pw- 
/aro?,  os  rather  than  tos  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
definite  article,  so  as  to  constitute  the  idea  '  le  plus  sage.' 

But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  those  superlatives  which  exhibit 
an  m,  as  the  S.  punyatama,  L.  opt-umus,  min-imus,  post-umus,  longis- 
simus,  Go.  mid-uma,  0.  G.  met-amo,  A.-Sax.  med-ema  ( =  /xecraTo-), 
whence  our  own  mid-m-ost  ?  Analogy  with  the  formations  so  far 
considered  suggests  that  it  would  be  satisfactory,  if  we  were  to 
find  that  here  too  the  m  belonged  to  a  comparatival  suffix,  so 
that,  as  before,  its  or  os  should  represent  the  definite  article ; 
and  by  good  fortune  we  come  upon  a  series  in  the  Lapp  lan- 
guage, which  supplies  with  something  like  accuracy  all  we 
could  desire.     Thus  Fiellstrom's  Grammar  (p.  22)  has  : 

bu'ore  '  good,'  comp.  bu'oreb,  sup.  buremus  ; 
and  secondly,  with  a  suffix  identical  with  our  familiar  ak  : 

bu'orak  '  good,'  comp.  bu'orakub,  sup.  '  bu'orakumus  ; 
while  Piask's  Grammar  (p.  75)  has  what  is  practically  the  same : 

harec  '  quick-footed,'  comp.  hareceb,  sup.  harecamus  : 

vavos  '  strange,'  '  rare,'  comp.  vavoseb,  sup.  vavosamus. 
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The  difference  between  b  and  m  is  of  the  slightest,  and  even 
this  difference  all  but  vanishes  when  we  find  that  in  Lapp  a 
final  m  and  final  b  are  readily  interchanged.  Thus  in  the  tir.st 
person  of  the  verb  Fiellstrom  (p.  56)  expressly  says  : — "  Prima 
conjugatio  in  am  uel  ab,  ut  jacJcam  jackab  '  credo  ' ;  secunda  in 
om  uel  ob  ut  molsom  molsob  '  muto '  " ;  and  again  in  the  so- 
called  first  imperfect  we  find  (p.  59)  : — "  S.  mon  jackib  '  cre- 
didi,'  D.  monno  jackimcn,  PI.  mije  jackime,  'credidimus,' "  where 
b  of  the  singular  has  m  as  its  representative  in  the  dual 
and  plural.  Observers  will  see  here  good  evidence  that 
there  is  a  tolerably  close  affinity  between  the  Lapp  and  our 
Indo-European  stock.  Even  the  stem  of  bu'ore  has  more  than 
accidental  similarity  to  the  Ital.  buono.  But  of  this  affinity 
hereafter. 

Let  us  now  cast  an  eye  back  on  the  several  varieties  of  the 
comparative  and  out  of  them  endeavour  to  build  up  that  fuller 
form  which  constituted  the  original  suffix.  The  Latin  suau-ior 
and  the  0.  Sax.  scon-iost  '  fairest '  give  us  what  are  substantially 
identical  ior  and  ios,  while  another  0.  Sax.  superlative  rik-eost 
'  richest '  substitutes  an  e  for  the  i,  a  change  which  is  frequent 
before  a  strong  vowel,  and  is  especially  seen,  as  already  noticed, 
in  the  declension  of  is  ea  id,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
ire.  Again  in  another  O.  Sax.  vai-iety  suot-iero  we  find  for 
the  second  vowel  an  e  in  place  of  an  o,  but  this  e  owes  its 
presence  to  the  following  r.  But  in  suot-iero,  o-o<f>wzpo-,  and 
the  L.  altero-,  etc.,  we  have  yet  another  letter,  viz.  an  o.  To 
these  I  now  add  on  the  authority  of  the  Lapp,  backed  as  it 
is  by  that  of  so  many  superlatives,  a  final  m,  with  the  result  that 
Ave  have  something  like  eorum,  for  a  u  rather  than  o  appears 
in  umo-  of  Latin  superlatives.  But  this  eorum,  as  interpreted 
from  the  Latin,  supplies  precisely  what  is  needed  for  our  pur- 
pose, '  the  wise  one  of  them,  A  and  B,'  '  the  wiser  of  the  two.' 
Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  by  the  gratuitous  limitation  to  the 
number  two  1  am  making  all  smooth  for  my  argument,  for  the 
first  and  simplest  idea  of  comparison  contemplates  but  two 
objects.  This  theory  however  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  it 
be  shown  that  this  pronoun  was  known  to  the  several  languages 
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of  our  stock.  In  Gothic  it  is  complete,  as:  n.  is,  ac.  ina,  g.  is, 
d.  imma,  with  a  neut.  ita,  etc.  In  Sanskrit  again  Bopp  felt  so 
sure  of  its  original  presence  that  he  has  ventured  to  give  (§  3(52) 
a  complete  declension  on  theory,  inferring  its  existence  from 
certain  secondary  forms,  as  the  adv.  itas  '  hinc,'  idam  '  dieses  ; ' 
and  he  even  includes  itaras  '  der  andere,'  hut  this  is  of  course 
one  with  the  Gr.  er-epos,  and  so  simply  a  comp.  of  an  adj.  =  iv- 
'one,'  just  as  our  oth-er  is  of  one.  The  Zend  again  has  yim 
'hunc;'  while  for  Lithuanian  and  old  Slavic  the  declension  is 
complete,  and  indeed  has  been  already  given  at  length  (p.  249). 
In  Latin  over  and  above  the  regular  declension  we  have  the 
adverbs  eo,  ibi,  and  ita,  and  the  derivative  idem,  besides  others 
about  to  be  mentioned.  In  Greek  again  Ave  come  across  words 
of  pronominal  character  which  seem  to  contain  our  stem ;  but 
these  are  for  the  most  part  so  mixed  up  with  aspirated  forms, 
said,  and  often  with  reason  said,  to  belong  to  the  reflective  pro- 
nouns e,  oi,  etc.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  But  as  the  L.  pronouns  is  ea  id  and  lac  haec  hoc  are  of 
one  origin,  always  excepting  the  final  c  of  the  latter,  such  confu- 
sion was  natural.  Under  the  possessive  eos  L.  S.  remark  that  it 
is  not  merely  reflexive  but  answers  to  the  L.  ejus  as  well  as  suus. 
In  another  passage  they  say :  "  1  or  l,  as  nom.  of  the  reflex, 
pron.  ov  '  sui,'  of  which  we  have  nom.  f,  Soph.  Fr.  418;"  but 
surely  a  nom.  of  a  reflective  pron.  is  impossible.  So  far  our  search 
in  Greek  has  not  been  very  profitable,  but  greater  success  will 
be  attained  if  we  start  from  an  older  theme  of  our  pronoun. 
Eitschl  (in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  n.  f.  14,  480  note)  drew  attention  to 
'  Islocvs'  in  an  inscription,  justly  inferring  from  the  unusual 
height  of  the  first  letter  that  at  the  time  when  this  was  written 
the  nom.  is  had  a  long  vowel ;  and  my  own  belief  is  that  this 
points  to  in,  as  an  earlier  theme  of  the  pronoun.  Jn  the  sequel 
it  will  be  contended  that  all  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ori- 
ginally ended  in  an  n,  especially  the  interr.  or  rel.  quis  (qui)  as 
shown  by  the  form  of  its  Greek  equivalent  tis  tivos  and  by  the 
occasional  long  i  of  quis  itself  in  the  old  language ;  but  of  this 
more  hereafter.  I  shall  here  assume  then  that  in  was  the  base  of 
the  pronoun  is  ea  id  ;  and  so  account  for  the  L.  g.  hide  (for  ind-is, 
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with  an  excrescent  d)  and  the  G.  g.  evQ-ev,  where  I  make  the 
6  excrescent,  though  others  may  prefer  the  division  ev-0ev,  an 
adverb  which  some  strangely  refer  to  the  preposition  ev  in  defi- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  a  dative  I  put  forward 
the  old  iu-ihi,  as  an  earlier  form  of  i-hi,  and  this  with  the  advv. 
post-ibi  and  inter-ibi  before  my  mind,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  justify  the  old  doctrine  that  the  first  syllable  of  in-ibi  is  the 
preposition,  and  which  I  should  be  less  willing  to  oppose,  if  I 
did  m>t  call  to  mind  that  such  use  of  the  preposition  would  bo 
of  no  value,  as  the  suffix  already  represents  this  idea.  For  an 
accusative  I  point  to  the  so-called  conj.  or  adv.  lv-a,  which  L.  S. 
derive  "  from  the  old  person,  pron.  I  or  i,"  assigning  to  it,  as  an 
adv.,  the  meanings  '  ubi,  quo,  quando.'  Of  these  three  I  give  a 
decided  preference  to  quo  'whither,'  a  meaning  admitted  by  L.  S. 
(who  refer  to:  es  fSovkr/v,  Iva  fj.iv  koXcov  <£cu?7K€S  ayavoi,  Od.  6,  55, 
and  to  4,  821)  ;  but  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place;  while  they 
_n  to  the  first  section  such  passages  as:  ovk  6pas  Zv  *l  kclkov 
h.  Aj.  380),  comparing,  as  also  does  Matthiae  (§  357),  the 
Latin  construction  ubi  terrarum.  But  here  too  1  would  interpret 
the  words  by  quo  redactus  es  mail  '  see'st  not  to  what  a  depth  of 
misery  thou  art  brought  down,'  just  as  Cicero  (Att.  8,  10)  says : 
Respondit  se  ijnoil  in  minimis  haberet  nescire  quo  loci  esset,  'to 
what  straits  he  was  reduced  for  ready  money.'  What  decides 
me  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  the  other  use  of  ira,  when  called 
'a  conjunction'  or  'final  conjunction ',  is  justified  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  Lat.  quo  '  to  the  end  that,'  '  in  order  that,' 
Ira  daaaov  tKrjai  Es  HiAov  rp/aOcqv.  This  interpretation  of  the 
particle  wa  then  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity  as  regards 
alike  form  and  meaning.  I  ma}'  add  that  the  Gothic  declension 
of  the  pronoun  confirms  what  has  been  hfre  seen  both  by  its 
ace.  in'i  and  its  dat.  im-ma,  where  the  first  m  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained  as  representing  the  nasal  of  the  theme.  Assuming  then 
a  pronominal  theme  t  or  in,  represented  in  the  Lat.  h  with  an 
older  ?«,  as  once  familiarly  known  to  the  whole  stock  of  t lie 
[ndo-European  languages,  I  proceeA  to  enquire  whether  the 
comparatives  in  the  other  languages  admit  of  explanation  in 
the  same  way  as   the   L. 'comparative  does  from  a  Buffix   re] 
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senting  eorum.  Now  the  Greek  I-wv  of  (SeXr-i-iov  is  a  thorough  ly 
satisfactory  gen.  pi.  of  a  hase  u  Then  the  S.  suffix  in  its  fullest 
variety  i-yan-s  adds  to  the  theme  i  a  genitival  suffix  in  yan  i^cf. 
p.  239),  and  one  of  plurality  in  the  s. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  long  i  of  tyans  and  fteXTiuv  is 
at  variance  with  the  short  vowel  of  eorum;  but  this  difficulty 
vanishes,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  for  the  old  authors  a  long  e 
is  often  seen  in  the  Latin  pronoun,  and  this  not  merely  in  the 
g.  e-ius,  but  in  the  dative  ei,  namely,  Plaut.  Capt.  5,  1,  20,  and 
Ter.  Ilea  5,  3,  32  : 

Pro  benefactis  eius  (monos.)  ut  el  pretium  possim  reddere ; 
l'( .  feretque  gratiam  el  nnaque  nos  yibi  amicos  iunget ; 

where  I  omit  opera  as  a  gloss ;  and  by  this  simple  proceeding 
save  the  line  from  Bentley's  violent  deviations  from  the  MSS., 
and  from  the  ugly  result  that  the  first  three  syllables  of  refert 
gratiam  are  to  do  duty  for  an  iamb.  Add  PI.  Cure.  4,  3,  12  ; 
Ter.  Haut.  4,  5,  29 ;  and  four  instances  from  the  6th  book  of 
Lucretius,  vv.  674,  710,  729,  795. 

The  comparative  implied  in  superlatives  such  as  the  L. 
post-umo-  and  S.  punyat-ama-,  ends  in  urn  or  am  and  so  bears  little 
trace  of  our  i ;  but  if  the  i  has  been  lost,  as  already  seen  in 
minor,  primores,  etc.,  we  should  come  to  a  once  existing  ium,  which 
would  well  correspond  to  the  Greek  twv  or  tov  ;  and  I  think  I  see 
the  fuller  suffix  actually  preserved  in  nim-ium,  which  by  its 
meaning  ought  to  be  a  comparative,  like  its  equivalent  nim-is. 
Nor  is  it  a  grave  objection  to  such  a  theory  that  we  have  an 
adjective  nimius,  of  which  nimium  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  neuter,  for  I  should  rather  reverse  this,  regarding  the  adj. 
as  itself  formed  from  nimium,  by  one  of  those  violent  proceedings 
seen  in  the  formation  of  possessives,  as  noster,  -a,  -um  from  a 
gen.  nostrum,  meus,  tuus,  suus,  from  the  gen.  mei,  etc.,  ^/ACTepos  from 
some  such  lost  gen.  as  ^uer-epwi/,  of  which  ^/act  is  the  theme 
corresponding  to  the  S.  asmat,  with  ep  as  a  genitival  suffix,  and 
o>v  for  plurality.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  I  am  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  S.  am  of  punyat-am-a  as  corrupted  from  an  older 
i-am,    again    corresponding    to    the    L.    i-um.      It   is   true   that 
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on  this  theory  wo  have  little  trace  of  a  gonitival  suffix,  but 
the  same  objection  applies  to  deum  which  we  know  to  have 
been  compressed  from  deorum ;  and  indeed  the  Greek  gen.  pi., 
avSp-wv  for  example,  as  deduced  from  a  theoretic  avSpoo-V,  while 
it  exhibits  the  nasal  symbol  of  plurality,  has  wholly  lost  the 
sibilant,  which  is  the  chief  element  of  the  case  ending.  In 
Bach  suffixes  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  expect  violent 
contractions. 

The  doctrine  that  cro^wrepos,  to  take  this  as  the  representative 
of  comparatives  in  general,  meant  originally  '  the  wise  one  of 
them,'  is  in  keeping  with  the  German  habit  of  prefixing  the 
g.  aller  to  superlatives,  as  aller-best  ,  aller-heiligst,  aller-hochst  , 
a  combination  which  was  familiar  to  our  own  old  poets,  as 
Chaucer  (v.  712) :  "  But  alderbest  he  sang  an  offertorie."  Add 
"  altherfirst,"  vv.  9492  and  10,863.  Moreover  the  use  of  the 
genitive  with  the  Greek  comparatives  seems  in  this  theory  to  ■ 
find  its  explanation.  For  example  the  phrase  :  6  uios  p.€i£wv  tori 
tou  7rarpos,  seems  to  have  been  stripped  of  the  words  /cat  tou 
vtou,  '  the  son  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  his  father  and  himself; ' 
but  as  the  sou  is  already  mentioned  in  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  the  omitted  words  were  to  some  extent  a  superfluity, 
and  so  with  good  reason  dropped.  On  no  other  theory  can  we 
defend  Milton's  language :  "Adam  the  »eblest  of  his  sons,  the  j?*""*^' 
fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve."  A  similar  omission  Occurs  in: 
"  "Who  of  all  others  I  could  wish  my  friend  "  (Spectator,  402). 
Again  the  French  expression,  Lequel  aimez-vous  le  mieux,  de  celui- 
ci  ou  de  celui-la,  had  probably  at  first  the  conjunction  et  in  place 
of  ou.  The  Italian  also,  like  the  Greek,  at  times  attaches  to  a 
comparative  what  is  virtually  a  genitive  :  as,  Giovanni  agisce  piu 
degnamente  di  Paolo,  'more  worthily  than  Paul,'  where  it  would 
be  more  logical  to  say,  di  Paolo  e  di  Giovanni. 

As  many  adjectives  in  the  positive  take  a  secondary  suffix,  to 
which  I  am  disposed  to  attach  a  diminutival  power,  it  follows 
logically  that  such  a  suffix  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in 
comparisons  and  superlatives.  Accordingly  it  is  the  habit  of 
all  the  allied  languages  to  drop  it  before  attaching  the  symbols 
proper  to  the  now  ideas.     Thus  in  Sanskrit,  as  Bopp  notes,  from 
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ksMp-ra-  '  quick,'  there  is  deduced  kshep-iyas,  hshep-ishtha ;  from 
kshud-ra  'small,'  kshdd-iytxs,  kshdd-uhtha.  Similarly  in  Greek  the 
v  of  r]8vs  rayus  is  dropped  in  the  formation  of  rjSiOiv  ^Sio-ros,  ra^twv 
(or  rather  Oacrawv)  ra^io-TOS ;  the  p  of  aicr^pos  e^P05  ^n  aio"Xl0H/ 
atcrxtcrro?,  eY0iwv  c^iotos.  A  suffix  aX  is  admissible  in  /xey-aX-r}, 
but  not  in  /xet^wv  (for  fxey-iwv)  //.eyio-ros.  So  the  n  of  the  Latin 
magnus  plenus  vanishes  for  maior  (  =  magior),  pleores  aft,  plures. 
Nay  even  the  0  of  longo-  and  the  i  of  breui-,  as  representing  a 
conupted  suffix  of  diminution,  could  claim  no  place  in  a  com- 
parative, and  accordingly  they  also  are  thrown  off,  before  the 
suffixes  of  comparison  are  added.  In  our  own  language  again 
the  adj.  little  drops  its  le  (  =  el),  when  it  forms  a  comp.  less-er 
(for  lett-er,  cf.  G.  Lesser  =  E.  Letter)  and  a  sup.  least  for  lettest 
(cf.  again  Lest  for  Lettest). 

At  the  same  time  the  diminutival  suffix  is  at  times  retained  in 
such  formations,  probably  because  the  shorter  original  adjective 
having  vanished  fiom  the  language,  the  power  of  the  suffix  was 
not  felt.  Of  this  the  very  words  just  quoted  <ro<p<DT-€po-  a-o<pior- 
aro-,  punyat  ara-  punyatamq-,  are  examples.  So  also  the  forms 
laetic-ior,  tristic-ior,  etc.,  discussed  in  p.  254. 

There  remains  yet  another  formation  of  the  superlative, 
"  known  to  the  Breton  and  common  to  it,"  says  Legonidec 
(p.  58),  "  with  the  Hebrew,  viz.,  a  reduplication  of  the  positive, 
as  uhel  ulml  '  haut  haul,'  izel  izel  '  bas  has,'  mad  mad  '  bon  bon,' 
fall  fall  '  mauvais  mauvais.'  " 

I  pass  next  to  deal  with  what  may  be  called  hypertrophy  of 
the  Comparative  and  Superlative.  From  our  prep,  nigh  were 
first  deduced  a  comp.  nigh-er,  and  a  superl.  nighest,  aft.  shortened 
to  near  and  next.  In  Shakspere's  '  All's  well  t.  e.  w.'  (i.  3), 
we  have  next  still  used  in  its  original  sense  :  '  A  prophet  I 
madam,  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way ;'  and  so,  too,  near 
in  Macbeth,  (ii.  4),  '  There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  The  near 
in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody.'  But  the  time  came  when  the  com- 
paratival  power  of  near  was  no  longer  felt,  when  in  fact,  it  was 
used  for  the  single  '  nigh;'  and  so  nearer  and  nearest  were  deduced 
from  it.  Take  next  the  Lat.  prep.  oL,  which  is  one  with  or  of 
the  Gr.  C7ri,  and  probably  akin  to  the  verb  eV-o/xai,  the  original 
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vowel  being  retained  in  o7raSos,  o7ru£o),  o-n-Laia,  owio-Bev,  as  also  in 
the  L.  8ociii8  by  tlio  side  of  sequor.  The  earlier  meaning  of  ob 
and  £7ri  was  '  after,'  whence  oc-cipid  '  the  back  of  the  head,'  and 
€7riyovot  'posterity.'  That  the  final  of  ob  was  sounded  as  a  p 
rather  than  as  a  b,  is  proved  by  the  parallel  cases  of  ab  with  airo, 
sub  with  super,  vtto,  hrep.  Hence  we  must  look  for  an  /  in  the 
Eng.  representative  of  ob,  and  we  find  it  in  aft  with  an  excres- 
cent t ;  but  from  this  aft  we  have  a  comp.  after,  while  the  Gothic 
has  the  simpler  afar  and  af-ara,  and  the  S.  too  has  ap-ara. 
Then  from  ob  I  deduce  a  theoretic  comp.  opios,  which  losing- 
its  i  and  being  decapitated  gives  pos ;  and  this  is  a  preposition 
now  well  established,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  admitted  into 
our  lexicons.  From  this  pos  again  came  a  comp.  pos-erus,  pre- 
served in  "  Lib(ertis)  libertabus  posrisque  coram,"  Inscr.  Or.- 
ll.nzen  6561;  and  a  sup.  Posimus  in  "  M(arcus)  .  .  .  M(arci) 
f(ilius)  Posimus,"  Grut.  Inscr.  251,  252,  where  it  seems  to  be  a 
cognomen  of  like  power  with  the  familiar  Postumus.  But  just 
as,  what  shoidd  have  been  af  threw  out  an  excrescent  t,  so  also 
in  place  of  pos,  poserus,  posimus,  a  preference  was  given  to  post, 
posterus,  postumus.  But  this  second  comp.  posterns  led  to  a  ter- 
tiary comp.  posterior,  whence  a  superb  came  in  the  form  pro- 
bably of  posteris-mus,  shortened  to  postremits.  Thus  in  the 
theoretic  p-ost-er-is-m-us  we  have  p  alone  of  the  root,  followed  by 
four  symbols  of  the  comparative,  if  my  theory  about  the  m  be 
accepted. 

In  the  Old  Germ,  we  find  an  abundant  crop  of  hypertrophic 
comparatives  from  prepositions,  as  aft-ar-oro,  inn-ar-oro,  uz-ar-oro, 
nid-er-oro,  ob-er-oro,  und-er-oro,  ford-er-oro.  The  French  too 
have  their  plus-ieurs.  So  '  more  happier,'  •  more  corrupter,' 
stand  in  Shakspere ;  { more  happier,'  '  more  sharper,'  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher ;  '  more  stricter '  in  Ben  Jonson. 

But  we  also  find  comparatives  built  upon  superlatives,  as 
L.  pirn-ores,  Go.  frum-oza,  E.  form-er ;  and  again  superlatives 
upon  superlatives,  as  co-xarwraTo?,  dp7rayi<rruTos.  So  in  A.-Saxon 
by  the  side  of  simple  superlatives  in  ema,  as  ut-ema  etc.,  we 
find  ut-em-est,  nh-em-est,  afi-em-est,  inn-em-est,  yfem-est,  fyr-m-est, 
mi)s-em-est,  Iset-em-est,  si&cm-est,  vest-em-est,  ecut-em-est,  nori-em-est ; 
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some  of  which  reappear  in  English  as  nt-m-ost,  in-m-ost  (see 
also  Fiedler,  Gr.  p.  243),  etc.  Here  we  must  he  on  our  guard 
against  the  view  which  prima  facie  recommends  itself,  that  these 
are  formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  our  most.  Add  probably 
the  L.  sinist-imus,  dextimus  (=  dek-ist-imus).  Nay,  the  ordinary 
superlatives  in  issimus  seem  to  represent  a  lost  ist-imus,  and  if  so 
seem  to  he  superlatives  built  upon  a  comparative,  turp-iss-imus. 
In  our  own  Most-highest,  we  have  unmistakably  a  doubled  super- 
lative. 

In  the  Teutonic  family  it  often  happens  that  the  weak  vowel 
in  the  suffix  er  of  the  comparative  has  led  to  a  modification  of 
the  stem-vowel,  as  G.  long,  Idng-er ;  alt,  alt-er  ;  and  a  trace  of 
the  same  is  seen  in  our  own  eld-er,  by  the  side  of  old-er ;  and, 
probably  in  better  (for  gwett-er)  from  good  (gut).  Chaucer  too 
has  lenger,  v.  14437,  as  an  adverb. 

But  comparatives,  when  of  iiTegular  formation,  are  at  times 
subject  to  a  curtailment  of  the  whole  comparatival  suffix ;  and 
this  limitation  to  irregular  forms  has  its  reasonable  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  then  only  is  the  new  comparative  distinguishable 
from  the  positive.  But  this  maltreatment  is  perhaps  limited  to 
the  use  as  adverbs,  or  if  extended  to  adjectives,  then  only  to 
these,  when  separated  from  their  nouns.  Thus  we  say  'James 
the  less,'  but  '  the  lesser  light.'  '  Bet  is,'  quod  he  '  a  pyke  than  a 
pikerel'  (Chaucer,  v.  9293;  add  4374,  4534,  5986,  6114,  7533, 
10088,  10914);  but  'the  better  half.'  Mo,  in  our  old  writers, 
seems  to  be  always  an  adverb,  the  equivalent  of 'plus '  not  of 
'  maior.'  Thus,  in  Chaucer,  v.  546,  '  A  manciple  and  myself; 
ther  n'ere  no  mo ' ;  '  withouten  wordes  mo,'  v.  810 ;  so  that,  at 
v.  1937,  Tyrwhitt  seems  to  be  wrong  in  calling  them  adjectives. 
So  in  Shakspere  (Oih.  iv.  3)  mo  women,  mo  men  =  '  plus  mul- 
ierum,  plus  uirorum.' 

In  Old  G.  we  find  mtn  =  '  minus  ' ;  and  pas  =  0.  E.  '  bet ; '  and 
also  a  form  sid  =  '  amplius,'  which  Grimm  proves  to  be  a  trun- 
cated comparative  by  comparison  with  the  Go.  seips  of  like 
power.  In  A. -Sax.  there  occur  the  comparatives  las,  bet,  leng, 
ma,  as  also  sel  '  melius,'  es  'facilius,'  by  the  side  of  eawst  '  facil- 
lime,'  seft  'dulcius'  (D.  G.  3,  593)  ;  and  of  these   leng  survived 
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for  a  time  in  English,  as  in  '  St.  Edward  the  Cunfessor'  (Phil. 
Soc.  Tr.  for  1858,  v.  366),  'J>er  hit  gan  dashe  adoun  :  hit  nolde  no 
leng  abide.'  And  again  v.  510, 'He  answered  him  Je  leng  \>o 
worse' 

But  in  the  classical  languages  the  same  shortening  of  com- 
paratival  adverbs  is  to  be  traced.  Magis  for  example  is  first 
cut  down  to  mage,  then  to  ma  in  the  old  ma-uclo,  aft.  malo :  and 
thus  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  word  reduced  to 
uui.is  in  Fr.,  as:  l'je  ne  puis  mais,"  and  in  jamais  =  iam  magis ;  but 
of  course  the  so-called  conjunction  mais  is  the  same  word;  and 
in  like  manner  we  find  in  Sp.  mas  '  but '  or  '  more,'  It.  ma. 
in,  sat  should  be  considered  as  abridged  from  satis  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  M6S.  of  l'lautus  have  satis  where  the  metre 
Beems  to  demand  the  shorter  sound  of  sat.  In  the  same  way  I 
am  disposed  to  assume  nim  as  an  abbreviated  pronunciation  of 
nimis  in  ''Nimis  stulte  faciunt  niea  quidem  sententia,"  Hen.  1, 
1,  5;  "nimis  sollicitum,"  ib.  4,  2,  20.  That  out  stands  tor  alteram 
is  generally  admitted.  See  Essays,  p.  1/9.  An  old  form  of  an  is 
anne,  as  in  "  Vtrum  durum  reddat,  anne  eat  scciim  temul,"  PI. 
Baa  4,  1,  4.  Add  v.  31;  Rud.  4.  4,  25.  Hence  too  an  is  long 
occasionally  in  the  old  wi  iters,  as  "  Etiam  haut  sciam  an  (so 
Bembine)  uxorem  ducat  ac  Syro  nihil  gratiae,"  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2, 
46 ;  and  perhaps  Catul.  40,  5.  This  fuller  anne  I  believe  to 
stand  for  a  comp.  anuis,  like  mage  for  magis,  pote  for  pods;  and 
so  to  be  in  origin  one  with  Norse  annar,  G.  antler,  L.  alter  'one 
of  two.'  Thus  an  and  aut  are  one  in  origin,  as  they  are  nearly 
one  in  meaning.  Nay  our  own  or  is  but  a  compressed  other 
(G.  odef).  See  Essays,  p.  181.  So  in  the  Keltic  family  we  find 
curtailment  under  like  circumstances,  as  Bret,  mad  '  good,' 
gwelloch  or  rather  gwell  'better ;'  drouk  '  bad,'  gicasoch  or  rather 
gwaz  'worse;'  and  again  in  Welsh,  gicell  and  gicaeth  rather  than 
gwellach,  gwaethach. 

At  times  the  vowel  of  the  comparative  adverb  is  lost  and  the 
consonant  r  or  s  retained.  Thus  we  have  Go.  rains  '  less,'  seils 
'more,'  suns  'soon;'*  O.N.  minnr  or  infer  'less,'  betr  'better,' 

*  So  Grimm,  3,  590,  in  correction  of  the  view  that  these  were 
genitives,  as  stated  in  3,  88,  89. 
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heldr  '  rather,'  etc. ;  E.  else  =  A.  S.  elles  ;  Fr.  moins.  "With  these 
Grimm  classes,  and  I  think  with  reason,  the  L.  mox  as  standing 
for  moc-ius,  and  so  only  a  variety  of  ocius  ;  ocior  being  a  compara- 
tive, not  merely  to  the  Gr.  wkus,  but  also  to  the  L.  uiuos,  so  that 
a  commencing  labial  in  mox  is  not  out  of  place  ;  and  again  the 
h iatus  of  Horace  in  "lam  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro,"  vanishes  on  the 
assumption  that  as  in  our  own  'one'  a  to  was  heard  though  not 
written.  The  L.  uix  also  he  looks  upon  as  a  comparative,  but  sug- 
gests no  derivation.  I  cannot  however  but  hold  it  to  be  one 
with  fioyts,  in  which  again  I  see  a  comparative,  as  also  in  the 
compound  /jlojos-tokos  of  Homer  ;  for  a  derivation  from  the  m.  sb. 
fAoyos  could  only  have  given  juoyo-TOKos. 

But  the  shortening  of  minus  is  well  exhibited  in  a  class  of 
Romance  words  of  some  interest.  I  refer  to  the  Fr.  mes-dllier, 
mes-estimer,  me-connaitre,  me-prendre,  for  the  origin  of  this  prefix 
is  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  Diez  observes  (Eom.  Gr.  2,  357),  by 
the  Span,  menos-cabar,  Prov.  mens-prendre,  0.  Fr.  muins-ne,  and 
It.  meni-possente.  One  is  tempted  to  include  as  akin  thereto  the 
G.  prefix  mis,  of  like  power ;  but  this  Grimm  (2,  470)  would 
connect  with  the  family  of  words  denoting  error,  such  as  our 
own  verb  to  miss. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

COMPLEMENTARY  ADJECTIVES. 

In  a  former  chapter  the  question  of  complementary  verbs  was 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  result  that  much  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  the  usual  theories.  The  same  I  think  will  be  the 
case  with  the  adjectives  about  to  be  discussed.  In  the  forms 
ayaOos  afitivwv  apio~ros,  bonus  melior  optumus,  good  better  best,  there 
is  such  a  great  variety  of  fonn  that  one  is  tempted  at  first  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ordinary  doctrine  that  we  have  here  a  union 
of  words  from  different  stocks.  The  same  may  well  be  said  of 
mains  compared  with  peior  and  pessimus,  of  evil  compared  with 
worse  and  worst.  Yet  a  close  examination  of  these  several  sets 
of  words  will  I  believe  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  Thus  I 
fee)  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  three  trios  first  enumerated 
have  each  but  one  common  root ;  as  also  the  pair  of  trios  that 
follow,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  form.  First  of  all  it  is  in  my 
mind  a  priori  probable  that  words  so  connected  in  meaning  should 
be  akin  to  each  other ;  and  thus  children  are  constantly  heard 
to  defy  our  grammar,  and  use  gooder  and  goodest  in  place  of  better 
and  best.  Further  it  is,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  verbs, 
especially  in  the  region  of  words  that  are  most  needed  for  ordi- 
nary xise,  that  violent  changes  of  form  are  found,  as  in  the  verbs 
opao),  esse,  aller,  go.  Accordingly  -we  must  be  prepared  for  similar 
varieties  of  form  in  adjectives  that  belong  to  the  notions  '  gnod  ' 
and  •  bad.'  And  here  I  may  perhaps  assume  that  ayaOos  and  our 
good  are  one  ;  one  also  our  better  with  /3cArepos,  Pevrepos,  bonus,  and 
bene  ;  and  thirdly,  the  L.  melior  one  with  apeivw.  But  to  proceed. 
It  is  commonly  taught  that  the  initial  a  of  aya0os  is  but  a 
euphonic  addition,  and  so  unknown  to  our  good  and  the  G.  gut; 
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but  this  is  a  point  that  has  already  been  considered  (p.  87);  and 
I  there  pointed  out  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  a  occupying  the  same 
position  in  the  comparative*  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  that  the  vowel  belongs  to  the  theme  ;  and  I  supported 
this  view  by  pointing  out  that  optumus  is  best  explained  as  stand- 
ing for  obotumus,  and  that  for  obon-umus,  which  points  to  a  positive 
obonus  as  the  older  form  of  bonus ;  and  here  again  I  threw  out  the 
suspicion  that  on  the  same  principle  the  Italians  formed  their 
adverb  ebbene,  and  possibly  the  French  their  eh  bien  ;  the  repeated 
vowels,  viz.  two  as  in  ayaOos,  three  o's  in  the  said  obono-,  three  es 
in  ebbene,  obeying  the  usual  law  of  assimilated  vowels. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  y  of  ayados  as  compared  with 
the  labials  p.  in  ap.eivuv,  melior  ;  /3  in  /3c\repos,  fteXTiiov ;  bonus,  bene, 
bellus;  better,  best.  That  an  initial  y  is  apt  to  introduce  the  sound 
of  our  English  w  (r)  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  has  already  been 
discussed,  especially  in  the  notice  of  the  Breton  forms  gouz-out 
'  to  know,'  Avhence  gwezinn  '  I  shall  know,'  ana  vezinn  '  I  shall 
recognize' ;  and  indeed  generally,  when  g  is  followed  by  a  sound 
of  the  oo  character,  if  an  added  suffix  contain  an  i  or  e,  '  umlaut ' 
leads  to  a  sound  g-ice  or  gici,  as  Bret,  gov  '  brood,'  inf.  gicir-i. 
Exactly  in  the  same  way  then  our  adjective  good  in  all  proba- 
bility first  produced  a  comp.  gwetter.  Nay  gueed  itself  in  Aber- 
deenshire was  the  ordinary  form  of  good,  as,  '  He's  a  gueed  lad' 
(Boss's  Heienore,  p.  21,  quoted  by  Jamieson).  But  it  is  not  only 
in  the  past  literature  that  this  form  occurs ;  it  still  lives  in  the 
speech  of  that  part  of  Scotland.  Thus  we  see  how  the  adverb 
well  has  obtained  its  to.  Again  the  O.  German  form  of  good  is 
hwt,  the  M.  German  guot,  the  0.  Saxon  guod.  The  very  same 
combination  of  vowels  is  seen  again  in  duonus,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged as  an  older  variety  of  bonus,  and  so  accounts  for  the  Ital. 
buono  and  Span,  bueno.  The  passage  of  a  y  to  a  S  has  already 
been  seen  in  Tr)p.rp-r)p  to  ArjpLrrrqp ;  but  this  interchange  of  y  and  8 
is  specially  to  be  expected  when  the  y  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  consonant,   and  the  u  of  guot,  guod,  is  closely  akin  to  a  u 

*  I  must  not  say  this  of  the  superlative,  because  kttos  being  the 
suffix  of  that  idea,  we  have  only  ap  left  for  the  theme,  whereas  in 
ayad-os  and  apavcov,  i.  e.  apev-iuv  we  have  two  syllables  to  deal  with. 
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consonans.  Thus  yXvKvs  was  no  doubt  for  some  Greeks  one  in 
sound  with  SXvkvs  ;  and  hence  we  see  its  connection  with  the 
L.  dulcis.  Nay  one  often  hears  yXvicvs  pronounced  as  SXvkvs. 
Here  the  d  was  probably  the  older  letter.  A  /?  also  in  such  a 
combination  was  convertible  into  a  y,  as  in  (SXrjx^v  or  y\^wi', 
the  plant  'pennyroyal,'  fSaXavo<;  and  L.  glans ;  isinglass,  a  known 
corruption  of  the  G.  Hausen-Blase,  i.e.  the  (a,\r)-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.  Again  the  interchange  of  the  du  with  b  is  familiar 
in  the  Latin,  as  bis  for  duis,  bellum  and  Bellona  for  the  older 
Uuellwm,  Duello  na  ;  by  the  side  of  which  again  we  have  the  Ital. 
guerra,  Fr.  guerre,  E.  war  ;  and  this  Ital.  guerra  seems  to  imply 
that  in  the  harsher  language  of  Northern  Italy  a  form  of  bell  it  m 
with  an  initial  gu  was  not  unknown  in  classical  times.  Add 
the  Roman  name  Duiliits,  also  written  Bilius.  I  conclude  then 
that  an  old  Latin  guonus  existed  as  a  connecting  link  between 
aya6us  and  bonus. 

Next  the  a6  of  ayaOos  claims  our  attention  ;  and  I  take  the  two 
letters  together  because  they  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  each  other. 
But  6  itself  is  often  interchanged  both  in  Greek  itself  and  in  the 
cognate  languages  with  an  v  (n);  and  when  such  a  change  occurs 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  a  gives  place  to  an  e  (e).  Thus 
fiaO  of  e/xaOov,  etc.,  is  no  doubt  one  with  /acv  of  /u.evos,  /Lie-/x(ei)-^/xai, 
mens,  commentus,  min  of  mc-min-i.  Again  (3a6os  is  one  with  /3ev6o<;, 
where  the  6  is  excrescent;  so  7ra#os  with  Trerdos;  and  ■n-ad-i'r]  'a 
manger'  (=  <par-vrj),  is  in  root  one  with  the  L.  pen-us  'food.' 
But  as  and  or  in  Greek  share  with  aO  the  tendency  to  give  place 
to  cv.  Thus  yaa-T-qp  has  assuredly  for  its  analogue  the  L.  uenter ; 
aaOfxa  (possessed  of  an  excrescent  6),  is  akin  to  L.  uenfus  (t  again 
excrescent).  Hence  aO  of  ayu#os  may  well  correspond  to  ev  both 
in  aficivitiv  (for  ajuev-iuv),  and  in  bene  bellus  (for  benelus)  ;  and  if 
bono-  itself  has  given  a  preference  to  o  over  e,  it  has  been  prob- 
ably due  to  the  influence  of  the  following  o.  But  this  en  gives 
place  to  el,  not  merely  in  bellus,  where  the  change  of  c  msonant 
may  be  chiefly  due  to  assimilation,  but  also  fieXr-epos  y3e.\r-twi/, 
and  the  vocative  form  /xcAe,  w  fxeXe,  and  melior.  That  the  8  of 
aya#os  is  represented  by  the  d  of  good,  the  /  of  the  G.  gut,  is  gener- 
ally allowed  ;   and  again  the  interchange  of  n  and  t  has  been  loo 
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often  pointed  out  to  need  further  notice;  and  thus  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  my  assumed  obotumus  with  (^ojbonus,  or 
better  with  fievr-epos  /3<n/Turro?,  bene,  etc. ;  while  our  sup.  best  is 
of  course  a  contraction  from  bet-est,  as  last  is  from  latest. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  the  law  which  holds  between 
the  vowels  of  the  four  languages,  the  Greek  commonly  preferring 
an  a  before  a  t  6  v,  the  Latin  e  with  a  following  n,  the  English  oo, 
the  German  u:  as,  1.  yaorep-  uenter-  womb,  mutter  ;*  2.  p.a.0-,  mens, 
mood,  math  or  icuth  ;  3.  iraQ-va],  pen-us,  food,  f utter  ;  4.  7roS-  (with 
■n-aT-os  irareu)  and  S.pad-),  ped-,  foot,  fuss  ;  5.  yev-us,  ycv-eiov  '  a  jaw ' 
(with  yafx-cp-qXai),  menta,  pl.f  and  gena,  mouth,  mund ;  6.  fav-ep, 
hem-on-  or  hom-on,  'goom,^  Go.  gum-a,  0.  X.  gum-i.  To  the  same  law 
exact  obedience  is  paid  by  our  present  series  ayaOos,  ben-,  good,  gut. 
The  adverb  icell  has  for  its  Go.  and  Sw.  analogues  vaila  and  val, 
for  German  in  its  three  stages  icela  or  icola,  icol  and  wohl.  But 
this  very  difference  of  vowel  furnishes  an  argument  for  the  con- 
nection with  the  forms  signifying  '  better '  and  '  best,'  seeing  that 
in  the  first  place  it  is  in  Gothic  and  Swedish  alone  that  we  find 
an  a  in  the  adjectives,  as  Go.  bat-iza  bat-ist-s,  in  Sw.  battre  bast; 
and  again  the  ico  of  wola,  etc.,  was  the  more  to  be  expected  in  a  lan- 
guage which  already  in  the  positive  huot  has  the  combination  uo. 
But  if  all  this  be  right,  we  may  conclude  that  ay  of  ay-aOos  is 
the  stem,  aO  having  at  the  outset  the  same  power  as  aX  of  p.ey- 
aX-r],  6/A-aA.os,  the  n  of  magnus,  and  so  on.  This  ay  I  find  again  in 
ay-auat  '  I  make  good  to  myself,  good  in  my  own  eyes,  I  admire.' 
Cf.  for  this  power,  as  belonging  to  a  reflective  verb,  miror,  dignor, 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  n-omb  meant  originally  '  the  belly.' 
generally,  and  not  merely  the  '  uterus '  as  now.  Indeed  a  Scotchman 
still  talks  of  '  kicking  a  boy  in  the  wemb.'  Again  the  G.  mutter  some- 
times means  '  mother '  (mater)  and  sometimes  '  womb,'  as  in  the  com- 
pounds Muttt  r-bruch-,  -krehs,  -scheide,  -sucht,  and  Avfstossung  d<  r  Mutti  r 
'  rising  of  the  mother,'  as  the  Scotch  say,  i.  e.  hysterics.  So  we  read  in 
Lear :  ';  Oh  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart,  Hysterica passio ! 
Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow ! " — where  however  the  poet  seems  to  for- 
get the  sex  of  the  speaker. 

t  See  Essays,  p.  197,  where  it  is  contended  that  mentum  in  the  sin- 
gular was  originally  a  'jaw,'  and  so  menta  pi.  the  '  two  jaws  or  mouth.' 

%  This  refers  to  the  usual  assumption  that  bride-groom  is  a  blunder 
for  bride-goom,  corresponding  to  the  G.  brauti-gam. 
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miseror,  glorior.  So  too  I  look  upon  ay-dv  as  a  comp.,  correspond- 
ing in  suffix  to  irep-av,  for  I  cannot  see  how  these  forms  are  to  he 
explained  as  accusatives  of  ayq  and  7repa,  whereas  in  hoth  the 
notion  of  a  comparative  is  felt.  Lastly  I  claim  ayavos  '  mild,'  as 
a  simple  variety  of  ayavos,  for  it  is  no  way  uncommon  (of.  p.  1 9 
above,  and  Essays,  p.  184),  when  a  word  takes  two  different 
shapes,  for  the  meanings  to  become  distinctly  different ;  as  for 
example  our  own  faction  and  fashion,  ghost  gust  and  yeast,  gate 
and  gait,  gambol  and  gamble,  older  and  elder,  triumph  and  trump. 
Lastly  ayrjvwp  I  find  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ayai/ ;  but  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  formed  from  the  simple 
stem  ay. 

So  far  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  ap-ioro?,  except  to  say  that 
ap  alone  must  contain  the  theme ;  and  here  it  must  be  admitted 
I  think  that  we  have  the  same  root  as  the  S.  war  '  eximius  ' 
(Bopp's  Gloss.  Sanskr.)  ;  but  this  admission  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  proposition  from  which  I  started,  seeing  in  the  first 
place  that  a  root  icar  may  well  coexist  with  one  in  the  form 
gar ;  and  here  we  have  what  is  almost  one  with  the  Lith.  ge'ra- 
'  good.'  Let  us  put  the  case  then  that  a/Dioro?  may  have  sup- 
planted yap-ioros.  I  compare  this  with  a  root  of  precisely  the 
same  form,  the  Scotch  verb  gar  'make  or  do,'  in  0.  X.  and  Swed. 
gbr-a,  Dan.  gi<pre.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  root  occupies 
the  very  ground  which  in  allied  languages  belongs  to  the  vb.  do  ; 
and  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  two  verbs  are  not 
merely  one  in  power,  but  also  one  in  origin.  The  L.  dare  is 
known  to  have  had  an  older  form  with  an  n  as  seen  in  dan-unt ; 
but  it  also  had  a  w,  as  in  duim  and  induo,  as  well  as  in  the 
G.  thu-n,  and,  if  we  let  the  ear  guide  us,  in  our  own  do  and 
done.  All  this  points  as  I  have  said  before  to  a  fuller  duo.no. 
Now  Suur  in  his  '  Geschichte  der  Kloster  Ostfrieslands  '  (Emden, 
1838),  as  quoted  by  Kosegarten  in  liofer's  '  Zeitschrift '  (1,  95), 
gives  duahn-en  for  the  form  of  the  vb.  'to  do '  in  the  island 
VYariger-oge ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  a  combination  of 
letters  almost  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  old  L.  duon-us.  Now 
between  mutes  and  liquids  there  are  marked  affinities.  As  tn 
has  an  affection  so  to  say  for  b,  so  has  n  for  d,  and  r  for  g ;  and 
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accordingly,  when  the  two  words  before  us,  duon-us  and  duahn- 
en,  exchange  the  d  for  g,  as  before  a  u  consonans  they  are  likely 
to  do,  then  with  this  change  comes  the  other  of  n  to  r,  so  that 
we  arrive  at  a  verb  gar  '  do  '  on  the  one  side  and  an  adjectival 
stem  gar  '  good '  on  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  Lith.  gera-. 
Lastly  this  very  form  constitutes  the  root  of  ap-eo-Kw  '  seem  good 
to,'  '  please,'  of  aperrj,  and  possibly  of  the  prefix  apt  (e/n). 

Mains,  peior,  pessimus  ;  bad,  evil  and  ill,  worse,  worst. 

The  connection  of  malus  and  bad  is  I  believe  commonly  ad- 
mitted, the  difference  being  explained  by  the  love  of  the  L. 
language  for  an  Z  in  place  of  a  d,  as  seen  in  Vlixes,  lingua, 
lacruma,  laurus  (  =  8a<f)vrj),  ligo  (  =  Seco),  and  then  with  a  change 
of  one  labial  for  another  labial,  peior  may  stand  either  for  ped-ior 
or  pel-tor,  the  vowel  modified  by  '  umlaut,'  while  pessimus  points 
by  preference  to  an  older  ped-simus.  But  our  English  series  give 
more  difficulty,  but  this  difficulty  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  Essays  (p.  136).  Kot  to  repeat  all  that  is  there  said,  I  will 
state  only  the  leading  points  of  the  argument.  First  it  is  assumed 
that  am-alus  was  an  older  form  of  the  L.  malus,  corresponding  in 
suffix  to  ixeyaXrj,  6/t-aXos,  cbr-aAos,  ^ayx-aAos ;  and  the  assumed 
am-alus  accounts  for  the  Prov.  avol,  a  word  which  once  belonged 
to  the  old  Catal.  Span,  and  Port.  With  this  again  we  must 
connect  our  E.  ev-il,  and  G.  iib-el,  in  which  the  weak  vowel  of 
the  suffix  has  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  root-vowel.  Then  again 
in  am,  as  the  root-syllable  of  am-alus,  I  recognize  the  prefix 
am  in  the  sense  of  'male'  which  is  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan 
representative  of  the  so-called  '  av  (a)  privative '  preserved  in 
the  geographical  term  Am-sanctus,  i.e.  '  consecrated  to  evil,'  and 
so  suited  for  a  district  of  deadly  vapours.  This  am  is  of  course 
one  with  the  prefix  of  im-pius,  in-utilis,  etc.  But  again  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  this  root  had  at  times  an  initial  di- 
gamma ;  as  in  the  Dutch  ivan-gunst  '  miss-gunst,'  wan-smadk  '  iibel- 
geschmack,'  ican-trouwen  •  miss-trauen,  ican-hoop  '  verzweiflung,' 
and  so  in  old  English,  wan-hope,  wan-trust,  wanton  for  wan-towen  * 
=  un-gezogen.     Assuming  then  an  archaic  Lat.  uam-alus  as  older 

*  A  derivation  which  T  borrow  from  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
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than  amahs,  we  must  expect  iu  English  a  v  as  the  representative 
of  the  L.  m,  just  as  in  evil ;  and  so,  first  discarding  the  suffix 
alus  in  obedience  to  what  has  been  just  said  (p.  269),  we  come 
to  a  theoretic  comparative  wav-er,  so  like  our  provincial  waur 
'  worse,'  from  which  bj  hypertrophy,  as  we  have  called  it,  we 
are  brought  to  our  actual  forms  worse  and  tvor-st.  There  remains 
ill,  which  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  evil;  and  here  again  we 
have  a  parallel  corruption  in  the  Provencal  aul  for  avol. 
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On  the  origin  of  the  first  four  numerals,  though  much  has  been 
written  and  that  by  writers  of  ability,  no  results  that  seem  to 
me  satisfactory  have  been  produced.  A  connection  between  the 
S.  panchan  and  the  n.  pani  '  hand  '  is  probable,  seeing  that  our 
decimal  system  of  notation  is  beyond  all  doubt  founded  upon 
tne  number  of  fingers,  which  afford  the  simplest  symbols  of 
number,  and  as  such  are  to  this  day  habitually  used,  as  for 
example  by  the  conductor  of  one  omnibus  telegraphing  to  the 
conductor  of  another  omnibus  the  number  of  his  passengers  at 
any  moment.  Nay  as  the  fingers  supply  an  ever-ready  notation 
for  the  early  numbers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  for  a  time 
man,  while  yet  uncultivated,  was  satisfied  with  this  simple 
method  of  denoting  such  ideas ;  and  this  the  more  as  any  mode 
of  eft'ecting  the  same  object  by  oral  signs  was  as  difficult  to  find 
then,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  now.  Exactly  in  the  same 
way  the  name  for  '  ten '  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
word  signifying  fingers.  Thus  decern  has  I  think  evidently  in 
its  root-hyllable  dec,  the  same  as  that  of  dico  (deico)  and  Sei/cu/a 
'  to  point,  to  shew,'  and,  what  is  substantially  the  same,  8a.K  of 
St8ao-K-w,  SiSafw,  and  SuktiAos,  and  doc  of  doceo,  as  also  dig  of  the 
Latin  digitus,  and  probably  Se^  of  Sc^o/acii  'take.'  The  German 
exhibits  the  likeness  still  more  distinctly  in  its  zehe  *  toe,'  zehen 
*  toes,'  the  latter  of  which  is  identical  with  zehen  '  ten.'  That 
zehe  originally  meant  '  finger '  as  well  as  '  toe,'  though  now 
supplanted  in  this  sense  by  fing-er  from  fang-en  '  to  take,'  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  its  Latin  analogue  digitus 
includes  the  two  ideas.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  Greenland  after  counting  the  first  five  on  one  hand,  the  next 
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five  are  counted  on  the  other  hand  ;  then  the  toes  on  one  foot 
are  called  in  requisition,  then  those  on  the  other.  Lastly  for 
twenty  the  name  is  '  a  man,'  and  so  on  till  '  5  men  '  denote  '  100' 
(Pott's  '  Quinary  System,'  pp.  2,  3). 

In  the  formation  of  numerals  the  doctrino  is  specially  true 
that  "  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."  As  soon  as  we  havo 
names  for  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  all  that  follows  may  well 
be  the  result  of  combination.  Already  the  Latin  quattuor  and 
quater  have  been  deduced  somewhat  violently  by  some  from  que 
and  ter,  the  base  of  tr-es  and  ter-ni,  and  itself  an  adverb  with  the 
meaning  of  •  thrice.'  But  if  this  be  not  accepted,  it  has  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  in  Pott's  work,  entitled  the  '  Quinary 
System,'  that  in  some  African,  Asiatic,  and  American  languages 
the  numerals  which  immediately  follow  'five'  have  been  so 
built  up.  Thus  (p.  32)  the  Yaloff  numerals  on  the  authority  of 
Park  are :  1  wean,  2  yar,  3  yat,  4  yanet,  5  judom,  and  then 
0  judom-icean,  7  judom-yar,  8  judom-yat,  9  judom-yanet ;  but 
10  fook.  Other  examples  from  Africa  are  given  by  the  same 
author  in  pp.  31-49  ;  from  Asia  in  pp.  50-60 ;  from  America  in 
pp.  CO -74.  The  most  marked  of  these  is  in  a  language  of 
Sydney  (p.  46),  viz.  :  1  ouagle,  2  bola,  3  broui,  4  karga,  5  blaoure, 
with  6  blaoure-ouagle,  7  blaoure-bola,  8  blaoure-broui,  9  blaoure- 
harga  (Fr.  ortlmg.). 

Again  when  we  approach  the  next  station,  so  to  say,  of  '  ten,' 
we  find  subtraction  called  in  aid.  Thus  in  the  Tatar  family  the 
Aino  or  Kurile  language,  in  the  extreme  east  of  Mongolia,  has  : 
syknap  for  1,  dupk  2,  and  upyJcs  10,  whence  are  evidently  deduced 
duhjmhs  8  (2  from  10)  and  syknupyks  9  (1  from  10)  (see  Eitter 
v.  Xylander,  '  Sprachgeschlecht  der  Titaner,'  pp.  445,  446).  So 
the  corresponding  Lapp  numerals  are  ack-t  1,  giceck-t  2,  tzecke  10, 
with  kacktze  8,  uktze  9,  (Fiellstrom  Gr.  Lapp.  p.  29).  In  Pott's  work 
other  examples  will  be  found,  including  one  (p.  46)  where  7  is 
expressed  by  the  subtraction  of  3,  viz.  a  language  called  Yap,  the 
names  for  1,  2,  3  being  rep,  ru,  ihalep  (Gerin.  orthog.),  and  for  7, 
8,9  mc-delip,  me-ruk,  me-rep,  me  denoting  'from.'  And  we  have 
in  fact  the  same  system  of  subtraction  in  the  Eoman  s}inbols 
iix  =  8,  ix  =  9,  and  soon;  and  this  eariied  on  from  duodeuiginti 
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18,  undeubjlnti  19,  up  to  duodecentum  98,  undecentum  99.  "With 
this  corresponds  the  Greek  variety,  such  as  evo<s  Scovtos  (or 
Seori-cs)  Trevrquovra,  Svotv  Seovroiv  ir.,  and  so  on  ;  as  well  as  an  old 
English  form,  "  forty  stripes  save  one."  Hence  when  I  have 
before  me  the  forms  for  9,  Gr.  evvea,  L.  nouem,  S.  navan,  and 
O.  Slav,  dewyni,  1  am  led  to  assume  fur  the  Gr.  numeral  an 
older  form  from  ewefav.  Secondly  I  call  to  mind  that  the  com- 
bination mi  often  interchanges  with  nd,  so  that  ewefav  might 
well  have  coexisted  with  evSefav.  But  the  Lat.  in,  Gr.  ev,  had 
for  its  original  sense  '  down,'  and  from  this  stem  came  secondary 
forms  endo-,  indu-,  hide  '  down '  (as  in  iam  hide  a  puero),  and 
eventually  by  decapitation  de  '  down.'  Hence  it  seems  clear 
that  the  SI.  de-icyni  is  formed  from  tcyni,  meaning  'one  '  (cf.  Lith. 
iciena-s  'one')  by  prefixing  a  preposition  of  want  or  removal; 
in  fact  precisely  as  the  Latin  has  de-unx  =  |4  ,  dextans  for 
de-sextans  =  ^,  dodrans  for  de-quadrans  =  ^V.  So  too  the  assumed 
evSe-fav  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  dc-icijni.  Possibly 
octo  may  have  superseded  a  fuller  doc-to.  As  the  S.  prep,  ni 
(  =  €vi)  uniting  the  two  ideas  of  '  down '  and  '  in  '  only  appears 
in  the  decapitated  form,  so  Lithuanian,  a  language  which  has 
the  closest  affinities  with  the  classical  languages,  has  nu  '  down ' 
(cf.  vev-w,  nu-o),  of  which  the  fuller  form  was  nug.  Thus  as  the 
S.  ni  corresponds  to  the  Latin  de,  so  to  Lith.  nug  would  fairly 
correspond  a  Latin  form  doc  (cf .  also  the  Gr.  Sv-io,  which  means 
alike  '  go  in,'  'enter,'  and  '  go  down,'  '  set,'  as  the  sun).  The  Gr. 
n>X  and  m  of  nr^a  vu^ios  wkt-os  ;.  and  noc  of  the  Lat.  nox  nod-is 
must  also  have  signified  '  down,'  and  so  'sun-down,'  just  as  the 
Norse  nid,  literally  '  down'  (E.  neath),  was  used  of  the  time  when 
there  was  no  visible  moon  (Essays,  p.  68).  The  loss  of  an 
initial  d,  thus  assumed  for  octo,  though  rare,  is  not  unknown,  as 
for  instance  in  the  L.  ros,  compared  with  Spocr-os  and  iparj  eepa-rj, 
in  uiginti  as  standing  for  duiginti.  So  too  the  G.  prefix  er,  akin 
to  L.  re  ,  seems  once  to  have  had  an  initial  d  (see  Essays,  p.  85). 
In  proposing  this  theory  about  octo  I  feel  its  boldness,  and  sj 
only  put  it  forward  as  a  possible  truth;  but  it  seems  to  meet 
one  difficulty,  that  the  Sanskrit  aktau  is  declined  as  a  dual. 
The  word   eleven    is   the   subject  of  controversy.     The  first 
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portion  indeed  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  contain  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  word  one,  as  indeed  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Go. 
ain-lif,  in  the  Gr.  ev-8e/«x,  and  L.  un-decim.  But  the  leven  in 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  view  is  simply  a  perfect  participle  of  the  E. 
vb.  leave;  and  eleven  =  one  left  (over).  Logically  there  can  be 
little  objection  to  such  an  etymology ;  but  when  we  find  a  d  and 
an  I  habitually  interchanging,  and  this  too  in  the  very  numeral 
that  is  now  before  us,  S.  daca,  also  laga,  Lapp  tzecke,  also  laclce 
(Tiellstrbm,  p.  30),  and  Lith.  wicno-lila,  dwy-lika,  try-lika,  com- 
pared with  the  Gr.  cv-Se/ca  Sw-Seica,  we  may  venture  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  to  assert  that  our  leven  (he  of  twelve)  is  but 
a  variety  of  L.  decern.  The  change  of  a  guttural  (c)  to  a  v  is 
familiar  to  the  two  languages,  as  in  linquo  leave,  aequus  (aecus) 
ev-en;  and  further  it  also  accords  with  the  habit  of  our  own 
language  to  substitute  an  I  for  a  d,  as  in  Aegidius,  St.  Giles, 
Cardeoil,  an  old  form  of  what  is  now  Carlisle. 

I  pass  to  the  multiples  of  ten ;  and  here  I  first  notice,  that, 
whilst  the  Greek  and  Latin  give  a  general  preference  to  a  final 
ra  (ta),  the  word  for  twenty  in  both  languages  has  the  variety  ti, 
eiKan  and  niginti,  thus  all  but  coinciding  with  our  habit,  twen-ty, 
thir-ty.  . .  .nine-ty.  The  S.  and  Zend  agree  here  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English,  having  the  forms  vincati,  mgaiti.  So  again 
the  form  ti  reappears  in  the  S.  and  probably  the  Z.  fonns  from 
GO  to  90  both  included,  while  for  the  intermediate  30,  40,  50,  the 
Zend  again  has  ta  and  the  S.  drops  the  vowel  altogether.  In  < 
the  Teutonic  family  we  find  after  the  vowel  a  guttural,  so  that 
in  place  of  ta  or  ti  the  Go.  has  -zuc,  the  G.  -zig  (sig),  the  A.  S. 
-tig.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that  we  have  here,  what  the 
sense  requires,  an  abbreviation  of  a  word  corresponding  to 
the  Qr.  8cK-a,  Lat.  dec-em,  G.  zeli-cn. 

Then  as  regards  our  own  thirty,  forty. . .  .ninety  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  first  portion  ;  and  to  be  con- 
sistent we  ought  to  have  said  two-ty  rather  than  twen-ty.  In 
the  Latin  uigirdi  it  has  been  long  seen  that  an  initial  d  has 
vanished,  and  this  before  what  is  virtually  a  w,  was  not  very 
strange.  But  whence  the  gin  of  viginti,  triginta,  the  en  of  twenty, 
the  agin  of  qnadr-agin-ta,  etc.,  the  axov  of  rpt-aKov-ra,  etc.  ?     For 
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twenty  a  solution  presents  itself  in  the  0.  G.  zuene,  the  A.  ftax. 
twegen,  and  our  own  twain  twin,  all  of  them  secondary  and  probably 
diminutival  forms  of  zno,  twa,  two.  Diminutival  substantives 
from  numerals  seem  to  be  common  in  all  languages.  Thus  the 
Latin  has  the  series  unio,  duplio,  trio  and  tcrnin,  quaternio,  quinio, 
senio ;  and  fur  calling  masc.  words  in  ion  diminutives  we  have 
the  authority  of  Priscian  (3,  618)  speaking  of  senecio,  and  of 
Festus  speaking  of  matellio.  Then  in  Greek  we  have  a  similar 
series,  [xovaq,  Suas,  Tpias,  Terpas,  7revras,  and  7rep,7ras  or  7rep,7rras,  efa?, 
e/38opas,  oySoas,  tweas,  Se/cas,  ei'SeKas,  etc.  The  Italian  has  its 
duetto,  terzetto,  etc.,  we  have  our  triplet  as  well  as  the  twain  and 
twin  already  mentioned  ;  and  lastly  in  French  we  have  a  series 
of  masc.  nouns, quatrain,  sixain,  dizain;  and  of  feminines,  dizaine, 
quatorzaine,  vingtaine,  trentaine,  einquantaine,  centaine. 

To  trace  such  words  up  to  their  Latin  origin  I  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  botanical  term  plantain,  which  has  been  con- 
tracted from  a  Latin  plant-ago  plant- agin-is,  formed  from  planta 
precisely  as  ferulago  from  ferula.  Thus  the  Latin  must  once 
have  had,  possibly  in  lower  life  alone,  possibly  only  in  a  dialect 
or  dialects,  such  nouns  as  triago,  quadrago,  etc.,  with  a  notion  of 
'a  packet  of  three,  four,'  etc.  l^as'ag-on,  aK-ov,  is  a  double 
suffix;  and  indeed  a  mere  a/c  is  seen  in  rpi-aK-is,  Terp-a/c-is,  etc.. 
when  compared  with  Si?  for  Su-is,  Tp-is ;  and  even  a.Tra£  is  no 
doubt  abbreviated  from  cot-cik-is.  I  conclude  then  that  quadra- 
ginta,  etc.,  is  made  up  of  quadr-agon-,  a  dim.  of  quattuor,  and  ta  ; 
and  similarly  TecraapaKovra  of  Teaaap-aKOV-,  a  dim.  of  recro-ap-es, 
with  the  same  ra ;  and  again  that  this  ta  stands  for  tan  or  ten, 
an  abbreviation  of  decern,  8c/ca(v).  Lastly  in  the  multiples  of 
a  hundred,  as  quadr-in-genti,  oet-in-genti,  etc.,  in  may  well  be  a 
compression  of  a  similar  agin. 

The  formation  of  the  name  for  a  hundred  is  unmistakable  in 
the  Go.  tailiun-tehund ;  where,  by  the  way,  the  same  simple  prin- 
ciple holds  as  in  the  formation  of  our  thirty,  forty,  etc. ;  and 
almost  equally  in  the  O.  G.  zehan-zuc.  But  the  idea  of  hundred 
is  one  frequently  called  for,  and  consequently  so  long  a  name 
was  objectionable ;  and  this  the  more  for  the  multiples  of  a 
hundred,  200,  etc.     It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  some 
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abbreviation  should,  take  place,  and  accordingly  in  Gothic,  by 
a  double  removal  at  once  of  head  and  tail,  a  short  form,  hunda 
or  hund,  came  into  common  use,  so  that  teat  hunda  was  used  for 
200,  and  so  on.  So  in  A.-Saxon  the  form  hund  was  used  for  100, 
as  sdpa  an  hund  and  eahtatig,  Ships  180.  Then  from  this 
numeral  was  derived  a  substantive,  as  G.  hund-ert,  E.  hund-red, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  sb.  hat-red  from 
the  vb.  hate.  In  several  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family 
the  last  part  of  the  word  has  what  corresponds  to  our  short  ten, 
itself  apparently  mit  down  from  a  lost  tehen,  first  reduced  to  teen 
(as  thir-teen,  etc.).  Cf.  the  double  form  in  German,  zehen  and 
zehn.  To  our  E.  ten  duly  corresponds  (so  far  as  en  is  concerned) 
a  Latin  turn  (cf.  then  =  turn)  ;  and  then  by  decapitation  deeen-tum  is 
cut  down  to  centum.  TV  is  the  form  a  Greek  would  prefer,  and 
so  Se/ca-Tor  is  beheaded  and  gives  with  slight  variation  a  form 
eKarov.  Karov  indeed  would  have  corresponded  more  precisely 
to  a  Latin  centum  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  syllable  k  of 
e/caTov  may  be,  as  some  hold,  a  corruption  of  kv  '  one.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  e/carovTa,  seen  in  several  compounds,  must 
have  originated  in  a  lost  kKciKovra,  corresponding  to  TpiaKovra, 
the  change  of  k  to  t  being  due  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  a  re- 
peated guttural.  A  form  ta  meets  with  favour  in  S.,  and 
accordingly  dasa-ta  leads  to  a  shortened  sata ;  the  very  form  by 
the  way  which  still  exists  in  the  Finn  language.  And  then  in 
Lithuanian — but  here  I  must  stop  for  a  little  anecdote.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  friend 
named  Wittich,  the  chief  contributor  of  geographical  articles  to 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia ;  and  I  learned  from  him  that  born  near 
Tilsit  he  spoke  as  a  child  Lithuanian,  knowing  then  nothing  of 
German.  Finding  that  he  still  retained  a  knowledge  of  this 
language,  which  for  me  had  great  interest,  I  asked  him  to  supply 
me  with  what  for  philology  would  be  useful;  and  havino- 
already  then  arrived  at  the  theory  about  this  formation  of  words 
signifying  '  a  hundred,'  I  especially  asked  him  to  give  me  tho 
numerals.  Accordingly  he  wrote  down  the  words  for  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  20,  30,  and  so  on  ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  the  number 
which  had  the  chief  interest  for  mo,  he  suddenly  paused,  and  at 
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last  put  down  his  pen  with  the  remark,  "  I  nave  quite  forgot  ien 
the  word  for  a  hundred."  Thus  baulked  I  did  not  however 
despair,  but  taking  up  his  list  I  selected  his  word  for  '  ten,' 
viz.  deszimpti,  and  finding  from  his  list  that  the  vowel  i  was  a 
favourite  in  the  language,  I  asked  him  if  the  name  fur  a  hundred 
was  anything  like  szimpti  ;  when  with  something  of  a  start  he 
suid  "szimpti  is  the  very  word,  but  how  on  earth  came  you  to 
know  it?"  All  this  I  gave  in  a  public  lectuie  at  one  of  the 
College  soirees  in  1831. 

But  here  T  must  admit  that  I  have  never  arrived  at  any  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  why,  in  A.-Saxon,  hund  is  commonly  placed 
before  the  multiples  of  '  ten '  after  '  sixty ' ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  must  object  to  Eask's  doctrine  (p.  64,  §  176)  that  we  have  in 
this  hund  what  "  answers  to  the  Gr.  -kovtoi,  Lat.  -ginta." 

In  the  Go.  thusundi,  0.  G.  dusunt,  N.  thusund,  A.-S.  thusend, 
E.  thousand,  0.  SI.  tysutcha,  we  have  no  doubt  in  the  s  and  what 
follows  it  an  ecpiivalent  of  the  L.  centum,  G.  hund,  the  *  having 
superseded  the  guttural ;  but  the  h  has  been  retained  in  the 
Finn  tu-hat,  compared  with  Finn  sata  '  100.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  element  in  the  same  words  is  no  doubt  a  shortened 
form  of  some  analogue  of  our  ten.  Before  an  s  an  n  would  natur- 
ally vanish. 

The  Gr.  ixvpios  was  confessedly  in  origin  a  vague  term  for  the 
measureless;  and  the  Lat.  mille,  by  its  form,  seems  to  claim 
kindred  with  it ;  and  if  this  be  true  our  million  must  go  with  it. 
Nay,  xiAioi  also,  for  this  stands  to  mille  much  as  KeAa?,  implied 
in  KeAatve^T/s  and  KeXaivos,  to  yueAas.  These  high  numbers  were 
little  needed  in  the  early  stages  of  a  nation's  life,  and  so  often 
pass  as  loan-words  from  one  country  to  another.  But  the  simple 
numbers  are  always  native ;  and  so  a  connection  in  any  two 
languages  between  these  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
affinity.  At  the  same  time  words  often  change,  so  that  the  like- 
ness becomes  all  but  lost.  Thus  the  Greek  Teo-o-ap-e?,  L.  quatuor, 
and  our  four,  have  little  in  common  beyond  the  final  liquid. 
But  the  Aeolic  variety  Trurvpts  has,  in  its  initial  consonant,  the 
usual  analogue  of  a  L.  q  ;  and  again  the  middle  consonants  of 
TCTTa/)-es  are  identical  with  those  of  the  L.  quattuor,  which  co- 
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exists  with  quatuor.  Then  again  the  ir  of  -mavpes  is  habitually 
reprasented  by  an  E.  /.  Lastly,  the  Go.  fidvor  and  A.-Sax.  f cower, 
while  they  correspond,  at  any  rate  in  the  last  letters,  with  tho 
L.  quatuor  and  S.  chatvdr,  chatur,  show  us  how  the  contracted 
G.  vier  and  E.  four  have  been  deduced.  Here  we  have  seen  bow 
a  Gr.  7r,  L.  q,  and  E.  /,  correspond.  The  same  relation  exists  in 
a  twofold  degree  between  Gr.  7re[nre,  L.  quinque,  Go.  fimf,  A.-S. 
fif,  E.  five.  Compare  too  the  verb  7rt-7r(c)T-(o,  L.  cad-o  (with 
cal  of  calamitas,  also  written  kadamitas  '  a  blight  as  falling  from 
the  stars'),  E.  fall  (cf.  afyaXku  and  L.fallo  'cause  to  fall,'  '  trip 
up ').  Again  the  L.  adverb  bis  has  no  letter  in  common  with 
duo ;  and  yet  no  doubt  represents  a  lost  du-is  (  =  Sis  and  twice), 
the  change  being  the  very  same  which  is  known  to  havo  be- 
fallen bonus  —  duonus,  bellum  =  duellum.  So  too  the  Go.  adj.  m. 
bai,  f.  bos,  n.  ba  'both,'  together  with  the  very  word  both,  have 
undergone  a  similar  contraction. 

Of  all  words  numerals  are  most  subject  to  compression  ;  and 
this  probably  because  in  the  process  of  counting  it  is  convenient 
that  every  step  should  occupy  the  same  time  in  utterance. 
Hence  probably  our  abbreviation  of  fidvor  to  four,  and  hence 
seven  is  apt  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  as  indeed  heaven 
also.  Kay  in  sen-night  we  have  a  monosyllabic  form ;  and  the 
despised  Bill  Snooks  seems  to  represent  what  is  grand  enough  for 
any  one,  William  of  SevenoaJcs.  Such  abbreviation  is  well  seen  in 
the  Hindostani  series:  ek  1,  do  2,  tin  3,  char  4,  pdnch  5,  cha  6, 
sat  7,  dth  8,  nau  9,  das  10  ;  especially  if  compared  with  the  parent 
forms  of  tho  Sanskrit.  But  words  which  apjjear  as  of  many  syl- 
lables to  the  eye  are  often  shorter  for  the  ear.  Thus  tho  forms 
in  Latin  which  begin  with  quadr  seem  often  in  the  language  of 
the  drama  to  invite  a  shortened  pronunciation,  as  "  Iuuit  lucris- 
que  quadruplicauit  rem  mcam,"  PL  St.  3,  1,  4;  "Qui  misere 
male  mulcabere  quadringentis  Philippis  aureis  "  (pr.  Phlippis  or 
Philpis  here  as  alwa}'s  in  Plautus),  Bac.  4,  9,  10  ;  Add  4,  9,  50, 
~\  2,  G4;  and  Pud.  5,  2,  37;  "  Quam  ego  pecuniam  iam  quadru- 
plicem  dps  te  et  lenone  auferam"  (where  I  have  de  meo  inserted 
iam,  in  preference  to  Fleckeisen's  insertion  of  ab  before  lenone), 
Cure.   5,  2,   21  :  and    quddrilibrem,  PI.   Aul.  5,  2  ;  quadrupedem, 

u 
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Ter.  Andr.  5,  2,  24;  and  quddrupedis,  etc.,  Naev.  30  R;  Enn. 
156;  Ace.  315,  381,  603;  quddriiugo,  Enn.  92.*  Indeed  I  have 
long  contended  that  in  the  Latin  language  (may  I  add  the  Greek 
too?)  a  word  containing  two  or  more  consecutive  short  syl- 
lables, exclusive  of  the  final  syllable,  was  commonly  pronounced 
with  a  suppression  of  the  second  vowel,  so  that  for  fdm(i)lidris, 
mis(e)ria,  confic(e)re,  the  vowel  included  within  brackets  was 
all  but  dropt  in  pronunciation,  and  the  accents  fell  as  here 
marked ;  and  again  that  if  the  vowel  so  condemned  was  an 
i  or  u,  followed  immediately  by  a  vowel,  these  respectively 
passed  into  the  so-called  i  consonans  and  u  consonans  ;  so  that 
midieris,  redierit,  contribuere,  were  pronounced  as  mul-yeris,  red- 
yerit,  contrib-were,  again  with  accents  as  marked.  Such  pro- 
nunciation I  believe  to  have  been  in  ordinary  use  ;  and  without 
it  the  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  of  the  Latin  drama  seem  devoid 
of  all  rhythm.  But  the  same  holds  good  of  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  nay  for  the  dactylic  metre  of  Vergil  in  ariete,  abiete, 
stelio  (for  so  1he  MSS.,  not  stellio),  fluuiorum.  A  further  proof 
of  the  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  written  forms  of  repperi,  reppuli, 
rettuli,  rettudi,  reccidi,  which  evidently  grew  out  of  reduplicate 
perfects  re-peperi,  etc. ;  and  in  the  same  way  publicus,  or  rather 
poplicus,  is  only  a  compressed  variety  of  popullcus.  Applying 
this  theory  to  the  forms  quadruplicauit,  etc.,  I  claim  a  shortened 
pronunciation,  such  as  carplicauit.  Eitschl  felt  the  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  quadringenti,  and  so  would  substitute  quadrigenti 
with  the  support  of  an  inferior  MS. ;  and  this  in  three  passages. 
But  carngenti  was  also  pronounceable.  This  theory  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  quadru-  finds,  as  I  said  above,  strong  support 
in  the  form  of  quartus,  for  here  too  a  d  has  been  lost,  while  the 
Gr.  Terapros  has  preserved  the  corresponding  dental. 

Again,  although  the  Latin  language  in  its  ultimate  form  could 
express  the  idea  of  '  one '  only  by  a  disyllabic  word  (un-us),  yet  at 
one  time  a  simpler  form  un,  as  now  in  French,  and  corresponding 
to  Greek  lv-  (/ev-),  our  own  one  or  an  (Sc.  ane)  must  have  existed, 
for  only  from  such  a  form  could  a  genitive  un-lus  have  been  de- 

*  See  p.  132  for  other  passages  of  like  nature. 
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duced ;  whereas  from  un-o-,  strictly  a  dim.  of  un,  there  naturally 
coraes  a  gen.  uno-ins,  which  passed  through  a  form  un-oi-us  to 
unlus.  So  too  a  short  do  or  du  for  duo  accords  with  the  Gr. 
Sw-8e/<a  and  the  Lat.  du-plex.  Then  ter  in  temi,  quin  in  quintus 
and  quindecim,  no  in  nomas,  de  in  deni  (for  decent),  give  us  mono- 
syllabic forms  for  the  several  numerals,  3,  5,  9,  and  10 ;  so  that 
it  seems  no  rash  supposition  that  a  Roman  in  rapid  counting 
used  short  forms  like  un,  do,  ter,  quar,  quin,  sex,  set  (?)  ot  (?),  no, 
de,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  c  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Gr.  Srjfjios,  the  10th  of  a  tribe,  contracted  from  a  lost  form  SeKo/Aos 
corresponding  to  IfiSofios  and  L.  decumus.  In  writing  the  Romans' 
had  less  occasion  for  abridgment  of  the  numerals,  as  they  then 
more  commonly  used  the  symbols  made  up  of  i  v  x  L,  etc. 

So  far  the  decimal  notation  alone  has  been  discussed,  but  other 
bases  are  at  times  assumed.  Thus  a  quinary  system  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  countries ;  and  this  fact  has  led  to  an  assumption, 
probably  a  false  one,  that  some  people  have  been  so  utterly  bar- 
barous, so  confined  in  the  field  of  thought,  as  to  have  had  no 
notion  of  a  number  beyond  five. 

Again  the  counting  by  twelves  has  been  not  merely  recom- 
mended by  theorists,  but  actually  adopted  by  ourselves  to  some 
extent,  as  when  we  count  by  dozens  ;  and  the  system  has  cer- 
tainly the  limited  advantage  of  twice  halving  so  as  to  leave  an 
integer.  Hence  we  have  our  '  12  ounces  to  the  pound,'  '  12  drams 
to  the  ounce,'  '  12  inches  to  the  foot' ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
Roman  as  was  made  up  of  12  unciae.  But  the  idea  of  now  sub- 
stituting a  duodecimal  notation  universally  has  little  chance  of 
success,  until  a  breed  of  six-fingered  men  has  superseded  existing 
races. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  astronomical  scale  for  seconds  and 
minutes  of  a  degree,  and  the  360  degrees  for  a  whole  circle. 
The  same  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  Roman  use  of  sescenti 
in  the  same  vague  sense  as  our  thousand. 

There  is  also  the  practice  of  counting  by  scores,  as  when  we 
speak  of  '  three  score  years,'  '  four  score  years,'  with  the  inter- 
mediate  'three  score  years  and  ten.'  The  same  prevails  above 
all  in  the  Keltic  family  of  languages,  as  :  Gael,  da  fichead,  i.  o. 

v  2 
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2  X  20,  for  40  ;  trifichead,  etc. ;  and  so  for  the  odd  multiples  of 
ten,  deich  ar  fichead,  10 -{-20;  deich  is  da  fichead,  10-+- 2x20; 
Breton,  daou  ugent,  2  x  20  ;  tri  ugent,  3  X  20  ;  with  dele  ha  tri-ugent, 
10 +  3  X  20  ;  dek  ha  pevar-ugent,  10-f-4  X  20.  No  doubt  too  from 
this  Breton  habit  come  the  Fr.  soixante-dix,  quatre-vingt  and  quatre- 
vingt-dix.  In  some  quarters  of  both  France  and  Belgium  the  word 
septante  is  at  times  heard. 

On  the  subject  of  ordinal  numbers  there  is  little  that  calls  for 
special  remark  beyond  the  fact  that  they  bear  a  remarkable  like- 
ness to  superlative  forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  in 
the  series,  where  the  likeness  is  to  comparatives.  The  words 
7rpa)ros  (for  77-po-a.Tos),  primus  (for  pro-imus),  first,  are  in  fact  abso- 
lute superlatives  of  the  prepositions  irpo,  pro,  for ;  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  ideas  is  natural,  seeing  that  an  ordinal,  say  seventh, 
denotes  the  extreme  one  of  seven.  As  <n-os  is  the  suffix  of  /xecr-axos, 
so  the  same  suffix  is  seen  in  evaros,  Sekcitos,  and  abbreviated  in 
rptTos,  T€Ta/3Tos,  7r6/x7rTos,  £KTos ;  and  a  similar  form  prevails  in  the 
L.  quar-tus,  qum(c)-tus,  sex-tus,  as  also  in  our  own  fourth,  fifth, 
etc.,  a  ih  as  usual  in  English  corresponding  to  a  classical  t,  while 
in  thir-d  the  irregularity  is  explained  by  the  natural  objection 
to  having  a  second  aspirate  after  the  initial  th,  the  same  in  fact 
which  induced  a  Greek  to  avoid  the  forms  Opix-os  and  Ocxppos. 
Again  in  Latin  septumus  and  decumus  agree  in  suffix  with  post- 
umus  ;  and  the  Greek  follows  the  same  formation  in  e/38-op.os. 

With  the  ordinal  series  the  Latin  adjectives  quotus  (for 
quot-tus)  and  quot-umus  claim  connection  both  in  form  and  mean- 
ing, seeing  that  quota  hora  est  ?  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by 
one  of  the  ordinal  series  of  numbers,  Sexta  hora,  etc. ;  and  simi- 
larly we  find  Quotumas  aedis  dixerit,  id  ego  ddmodum  incerto  scio 
(Ps.  4,  2,  7)  :  'I  am  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the  number  he  gave 
me  of  the  house — whether  sextae  aedes,  No.  6,  or  what?'  The 
translation  given  by  several  writers  '  how  many  houses  '  is  erro- 
neous in  itself,  and  makes  utter  nonsense  of  the  passage. 

I  have  said  that  the  second  of  the  ordinal  series  is  a  com- 
parative. This  is  seen  in  Sevrepos,  L.  alter,  G.  ander,  E.  oth-er, 
of  which  the  Greek  noun  is  self-explained  ;  and  of  the  rest  I  need 
say  nothing  here,  as  I  have  given  at  length  in  the  eighth  of  my 
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Essays  ray  argument  that  alter  is  substantially  a  comparative  of 
tin  of  units,  and  our  own  other  a  comparative  of  one.  In  the  same 
paper  (p.  177)  I  have  contended  that  er-epos  is  the  Gr.  analogue 
of  alter,  being  deduced  from  hr-  (n.  ei?) ;  and  to  what  is  there  said 
let  me  add  the  Umbiian  etre  of  like  origin  and  power,  as  occurring 
in  Kaselate,  etre  Kaselate,  tertie  Kaselate  (A.  K.  ii.  p.  17  ;  taf.  ii. 
b.  6). 

In  fractions  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  attach  to  them  a 
dim.  suffix  :  thus  in  German  we  find  dritt-el,  viert-el,  fiinft-el,  etc. ; 
in  E.  thrid-ing,  whence  by  Ee-vection,  so  to  say,  North-riding  for 
Nor-thriding  in  Yorkshire ;  farthing  used  not  merely  for  the  fourth 
of  a  penny,  but  also  for  the  same  fraction  of  a  ward  in  London 
(see  p.  69)  ;  and  tith-ing  is  a  tolerably  familiar  word. 

In  mixed  numbers,  a"s  they  are  called,  that  is,  in  those  where 
to  a  whole  number  is  added  some  simple  fraction,  a  certain  abbre- 
viation is  current  in  several  languages  by  adding  to  the  name  of 
the  fraction  an  ordinal  exceeding  by  one  the  units  of  the  integer, 
so  that  the  existence  of  the  preceding  units  is  assumed  with- 
out being  expressed.  Thus  rpirov  rj/xLTaXavTov  means  strictly  a 
third  half-talent,  but  is  used  for  2\  talents.  So  in  Latin  trims 
tertius  —  2\,  quartus  quadrans  =  3\,  lignum  bes'  alterum  '  a  20-inch 
batten'.  On  the  same  principle  sestertius,  compressed  from  semis- 
tertius  =  2\,  and  sesquis  from  semis-sequis  (sequis  the  lost  pos.  of 
an  adj.  from  sequor,  or  rather,  as  I  contend,  itself  a  comparatival 
form  compressed  from  sequios,  like  potis,  magis,  satis,  nimis,  from 
potios,  etc.)  =  li.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  Germans  have 
anderhalb  =  li,  dritte-halb,  2h,  etc.  For  the  Frisian  Eichthofen 
(v.  half)  gives  otherhalve  and  oer-hal*  =  1^,  thredda  half  2\, 
fiarda  half  or  fiarda  hael  3^,  sexta  hael  5^,  up  to  22  hal  grata 
'  2l£  times  as  great.'  Again  the  abbreviation  seen  in  anderhalb, 
etc.,  is  known  in  others  of  the  Teutonic  family,  as  the  Norse  and 

*  This  form  hal  affords  a  clear  proof  that  in  our  hal-f  the  last  letter 
is  a  remnant  of  a  diminutival  suffix,  which  accords  well  with  the  idea 
of  a  fraction,  and  would  equally  suit  the  case  of  cal-foi  tur-f,  the  simple 
toor  or  ture,  is  given  by  Jamieson;  and  whar-fmaj  possibly  bo  a  dim. 
of  a  word  =  the  Fr.  (/are ;  while  ivol-f(=  luj>ns,  or  rather  a  theoretic 
gol-up-us),  has  probably  its  root  in  gtd  '  yellow.' 
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A.-Saxon.  Again  the  Lithuanian,  from  puse  '  half,'  has  the  forms 
pus-antro  1  J,  pus-treczo  2J,  pus-keivirto  3^  (Schleicher's  Gr.  p.  297). 
So  too  in  Hungarian  by  the  side  of  the  ordinal  numbers  masodik 
'  2nd,'  harmadik  '  3rd,'  negyedik  '  4th,'  huszadik  '  20th,'  I  find 
mas-fel  '  lj,'  harmad-fel  '  2J,'  negyed-fel  '3^,'  huszad-fel  '19^' 
(Wekey's  Gr.  pp.  12,  14).  But  in  Norse  and  Danish  there  is  yet 
another,  but  similar,  mode  of  applying  this  principle.  In  the 
former  language,  by  the  side  of  such  an  adjective  as  ])ritug-r 
'  30  years  old,'  there  stand  half-pritug-r,  i.  e.  half  the  third  (decad) 
or  •  25  years  old,'  half-fertug-r  '  35,'  etc.;  while  the  Danes,  counting 
by  scores,  use  halv-tred-s  for  '  50,'  halv-fjer-s  '  70,'  halv-fem-8  '  90.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

In  dealing  with  the  First  Person  Pronoun,  if  only  for  variety, 
I  begin  with  the  later  and  consequently  shorter  and  more  cor- 
rupt fornis ;  and  from  them  work  my  way  up  to  those  which  are 
older,  fuller,  and  more  genuine.  Now  our  own  language  exhibits 
this  pronoun  in  a  shape  which  has  reached  the  minimum,  the 
simple  vowel  I.  But  the  A.-Saxon  and  Gothic  add  to  this  a 
guttural,  in  the  form  ic  or  He,  while  the  German  has  another 
variety  of  the  guttural  in  the  aspirated  ich.  A  palatal  ch  is  also 
well  known  in  our  provincial  dialects,  as  witness  the  phrases 
cham  for  'I  am,'  chill  for  '  I  will,'  in  the  south-west  (S.  Jenning's 
Glossary,  v.  utches).  Thus  Edgar,  in  King  Lear  (4,  7),  adopting 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  says,  "  CJiill  not  let  go  zer;"  .... 
"ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my  life;"  ....  "  Cliill  be 
plain  with  you."  Yet  another  letter  turns  up  in  the  classical 
ego,  cyoj;*  and  the  Italian  io  has  preserved  the  final  vowel  but 
with  the  utter  loss  of  the  guttural ;  and  this  loss  again  is  seen  in 
the  Boeotic  iwv,  loiv-ya.  But  here  we  have  two  new  elements, 
an  aspirate  at  the  commencement  and  a  final  nasal.  The  latter 
is  also  found  in  eywv,  and  slightly  modified  in  the  S.  aliam,  Zend 
azem ;  and  lastly  two  more  letters  appear  in  S.  asmat,  the  tra- 
ditional crude  form  of  the  pronoun,  in  L.  egomet,  and  virtually 
in  the  Gr.  plur.  ^ets,  rjfiutv,  etc.,  for  these  are  best  explained  as 
coming  through  the  Ionic  r//Aees,  ?;/xea>j/,  etc.,  from  an  older  17/xeT-e?, 
r)[xeT-wi',  etc.,  especially  as  the  adj.  Ty/xer-epos  has  preserved  the  t. 

*  Bopp  (§  326,  note  in  p.  103)  draws  attention  to  the  interesting 
fact  that  a  similar  form  for  this  pronoun  is  seen  in  Southern  Asia  and 
the  adjoining  seas,  as  Malay  a/at,  Javan  aku,  Tagal.  aco,  Malagas!]  ahau. 
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A  possessive  pronoun  is  always  deduced  from  the  gen.  of  the 
simple  pronoun.  Hence,  as  the  old  Latin  of  the  consonant 
declension  ended  in  er-um,  e.  g.  lapid-erum,  where  the  suffix  er-um 
has  in  the  er  what  represents  the  is  of  the  sing.  gen.  lapid-is, 
and  in  urn  the  symbol  of  plurality ;  so  in  Greek  there  probably 
once  existed  a  pi.  gen.  rj^er-ep-wv,  or  something  like  it,  which 
forced  to  undergo  the  process  of  declension,  would  of  course  take 
the  very  furni  rjjxcrepos.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  gen.  pi. 
nost(e)rum  led  to  an  adj.  noster.  The  fjp.  of  7/yu.eis,  etc.,  may  well 
have  grown  out  of  an  older  iyp,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  dap.,  like 
the  Sanskrit).  In  the  same  way  the  noun  crrjLia  seems  to  have 
superseded  a  former  crey/Aa,  which  would  stand  to  Sck  of  Sclkw/xi, 
much  as  sig  of  signum  to  dec  of  the  L.  dico  (deicd),  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gr.  verb  just  given.  In  this  way  crrj/xa,  signum, 
G.  zeiclien,  and  our  token,  are  all  of  one  stock. 

I  go  back  to  eywv  to  note  Bopp's  remark  that  he  should  deem 
eyov  a  more  reasonable  form  (§  326,  p.  103),  so  that  eyw  should 
owe  its  long  vowel  to  the  principle  of  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  n.  Probably  the  just  explanation  is,  that  already  in  eywv 
the  v  was  silent.  In  the  same  way,  in  my  view,  pwvwp.1, 
arpwvwLLL  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  ear  no  more  than 
pwvv/ju,  o-Tpu>w[jLi,  superseding  older  forms,  povvufu,  arpovwp.i. 
A  silent  n  (cf.  p.  135)  was  also  familiar  in  Latin,  especially 
before  s  and  /,  as  Cicero  implies  when  he  writes,  "  indoctus 
dicimus  breui  forma  litera,  insanus  producta,  inhumanus  breui ; 
infelix  longa  "  (Cic.  Or.  159).  At  any  rate  a  theoretic  eyov  would 
agree  better  with  S.  aham  and  Zend  azem. 

But  for  the  more  trustworthy  examination  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  we  ought  to  have  the  declension  before  us  as  it  stands 
in  the  leading  members  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Ac- 
cordingly I  set  down  the  following,  taking  the  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
and  0.  Slavic  forms  from  Bopp's  work,  the  Lithuanian  from 
Schleicher  (p.  216),  the  0.  Prussian  from  Nesselmann,  the 
Ossetic  from  Eosen,  the  Gothic  from  Massmann,  to  which  I 
think  it  right  to  add  the  Lapp  from  Eask. 
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FIRST  PERSON  PRONOUN. 

Sanskrit.  N.  aham  [asmi] ;  A.  mam,  ma ;  I.  maya, ;  D. 
mabyain,  me ;  Ab.  mat ;  G.  mama,  me ;  L.  mayi.  |  Du*l  N. 
avam ;  A.  uvam,  nau ;  I.  avabbyam ;  D.  avabbyam,  nau  ;  Ab. 
avabbyain ;  (?.  avayos,  nau ;  Z.  avayos.  ||  PI.  vayam,  asnie 
(Ved.) ;  A.  asman,  nas ;  I.  asmabliis ;  D.  asmabhyam,  nas ;  Ab. 
asmat ;   G.  asmakam,  nas ;  L.  asmasu. 

Zend.  N.  asem ;  A.  manm,  ma ;  D.  maibya,  me,  moi ;  Ab. 
mad ;  G.  mana,  me,  moi.  |  PL  N.  vaem ;  Ac.  no,  ne ;  D.  maibyo, 
no,  ne  ;  G.  abiuakem. 

Lith.  N.  asz,  esz ;  A.  mane ;  I.  manimi,  manim ;  D.  man, 
ma,  manej  ;  G.  manes ;  L.  manyje,  many.  ||  PI.  N.  mes ;  A. 
mus ;  I.  mumis ;  D.  mumus,  mums ;  G.  musu,  munsu ;  L. 
niusyje,  musy.  |  Dual  N.  A.  vedu,  mudu;  D.  I.  mumdve'm, 
miidvem,  mum ;   G.  mumadveju,  mudveju,  mudves,  muma. 

0.  Slav.  N.  asu ;  A.  man ;  I.  munojun ;  D.  mune  ;  G.  mene  ; 
L.  mune.  |  Dual  N.  ve ;  A.  na ;  I.  nama ;  D.  nama ;  G.  naju ; 
L.  naju.  ||  N.  mii ;  A.  nil;  I.  nami ;  D.  namii ;  G.  nasu ;  L. 
nasii. 

0.  Prus.     N.  as  ;    A.  mien ;    G.  maisei ;   D.  niennei,  maim,  j 
PL  N.  mes ;  Ac.  mans ;   G.  nouson ;  D.  noumans,  noumas. 

Osset.  N.  az ;  A.  man ;  I.  Ab.  manei ;  D.  manan ;  G.  L. 
mani.  ||  PI.  N.  A.  macb ;  I.  Ab.  machei ;  D.  macben  ;  G.  L. 
macbi. 

Goth.  N.  ik ;  A.  mik ;  D.  mis ;  G.  meina.  |  Dual  N.  vit ; 
A.  D.  ugkis,  ugk;  G.  ugkara  (?)  ||  PI.  N.  veis ;  A.  D.  unsis, 
uns ;   G.  unsara. 

Lapi\  N.  mon ;  G.  mo,  etc.  |  Dual  N.  moj  ;  G.  modno,  etc. 
||  PI.  N.  mi ;  G.  min,  etc. 

SECOND  PERSON  PRONOUN. 

Sanskrit.  N.  tvam  ;  A.  tvam,  tva ;  I.  tvaya ;  D.  tubbyam,  t6, 
tve  (Ved.) ;  Ab.  tvat ;  G.  tava,  te ;  L.  tvayi  |  Dual  N.  yuvam ; 
A.  yuvam,  vam;  I.  yuvabhyam  ;  D.  yuvabLyani,  vum ;  Ab.  yuva- 
bbyam;   G.  yuvayos,  vam ;  L.  yuvayos.  ||  PI.  N.  yuyam,  yushnn 
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(Ved.) ;  A.  yushrnan,  vas ;  I.  yushmabhis ;  D.  yushinabhyam, 
vas;  Ah.  yushmat ;   G.  yushtuakam,  vas  ;  L.  yushmasu. 

Zend.  N.  turn ;  A.  thwahm,  thwa ;  D.  tbwoi,  toi,  te ;  Ah. 
tli wad ;  G.  thwahya,  tava,  tbwoi,  toi ;  L.  thwahuii.  |  Dual 
A.  D.  G.  vao.  ||  PI.  N.  yushem,  yiis ;  A.  vo,  ve ;  D.  yusniaiibya, 
vo,  ve  ;  Ah.  yusmad ;  G.  yusmakem,  vo,  ve. 

Lith.  N.  tu ;  A.  tave  ;  I.  tavinii,  tavim  ;  D.  tav  ;  G.  taves ; 
L.  tavyje,  tavy.  |  Dual  N.  A.  jiidu  (/.  judvi) ;  D.  I.  jumdvera, 
jiidvem,  jiim ;  G.  jumadveju,  judveju,  jiidves,  juma.  ||  PI.  N. 
jiis  ;  A.  jus  ;  D.  jiitnns,  jiirns ;  I.  jumis;  G.  junsu,  ju.su ;  L.  jusije, 
jusy. 

0.  Slav.  N.  tii ;  A.  tail ;  I.  tobojun ;  D.  tebe  ;  G.  tebe ; 
L.  tebe.  |  Dual  N.  A.  va  ;  I.  varua  ;  D.  vama  ;  G.  vajii ;  L.  vaju. 
||  PI.  N.  A.  vti ;  I.  vami ;  D.  vamii ;  G.  L.  vasu. 

0.  Feus.  N.  tou,  tu ;  A.  tien,  tin ;  G.  twaise ;  D.  tebbei, 
tebbe.  ||  PI.  N.  ious  ;  A.  wans ;  G    iouson  ;  D.  ioumans,  ioumas. 

Osset.  N.  di ;  A.  daw ;  Ah.  dawei ;  D.  dawon  ;  G.  L.  dawi, 
dacbi.  ||  N.  A.  simach ;  I.  Ah.  simacbei ;  D.  simacben ;  G.  L. 
simacbi. 

Goth.  N.  tbu ;  A.  tbuk ;  D.  thus ;  G.  tbeina.  |  Dual  A. 
i'gkvis ;  D.  i'gkvis  ;  G.  i'gkvara.  ||  PI.  N.  jus ;  A.  i'zvis ;  D.  i'z- 
vis ;  G.  i'zvara. 

Lapp.  N.  don ;  G.  dii  |  Dual  N.  doj  ;  G.  dodno.  |  PI.  N.  di ; 
G.  din. 

REFLECTIVE  PRONOUN. 

Sanskrit,  svayam,  undeclined ;  witb  sva  declined  =  meus, 
tuus,  snus,  noster,  vester. 

Prakrit.     D.  G.  se. 

Zend.     D.  G.  be,  boi. 

Lith.  A.  save ;  I.  savimi,  savim ;  D.  sav ;  G.  saves ;  L. 
savyje,  savy. 

0.  Slav.     A.  sail ;  I.  sobojun  ;  D.  sebe ;  G.  sebe ;  L.  sebe. 

0.  Prus.  A.  sien,  sin;  D.  sebbei;  witb  swais  '  suus '  de- 
clined. 

Goth.     A.  sik  ;  D.  sis  ;  G.  seina. 

Here  the  changes  are  so  many  and  at  first  sight  so  violent, 
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that  philologers  have  very  commonly  been  led  to  the  assumption, 
that  the  declensions  have  been  made  up  by  a  conglomeration  of 
independent  pronouns.  Thus  Bopp  (V.  G.  §  326)  says  :  "  In  all 
the  sister  dialects  of  the  great  Indo-European  language  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  pron.  of  the  1st  p.  is  from  a  different  base  from  that 
of  the  oblique  cases";  and  again  (§331)  "the  plural  of  the 
same  pronoun  is  in  most  of  the  same  dialects  distinct  in  base 
from  the  singular."  This  doctrine  however  of  complementary 
roots  I  believe  to  be  generally  founded  in  error,  and  I  have 
already  at  some  length  dealt  with  alleged  cases  of  comple- 
mentary verbs  and  complementary  adjectives.  Hence  after 
much  reflection  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
case  of  the  personal  pronouns  also  it  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
although  plausible  enough,  when  we  take  a  first  look  at  forms 
so  dissimilar  as  our  own,  I  me  we  us;  and  the  Lat.  ego  me  nos, 
or  again  tu  and  uos,  the  Gr.  eyw  vwi  r//u.eis,  etc. 

In  the  more  formal  discussion  of  this  problem  I  start  from 
the  nominative  of  the  first  person  pronoun.  Now  the  G.  ich  and 
ac.  mich  have  certainly  a  strong  family  likeness,  but  we  are  told 
that  this  is  altogether  deceitful,  seeing  that  the  final  letters  ch 
of  the  ac.  belong  to  the  case-ending,  as  shown  by  the  ac.  of  the 
other  pronouns,  dich  =  '  te,'  sich  = '  se ; '  and  the  same  holds  for 
the  Gothic,  n.  ik,  ac.  mile,  the  latter  corresponding  to  thuk  and  sih 
as  ace.  of  the  other  pronouns.  But  an  accusatival  suffix  in  this 
form  is,  1  believe,  unknown  to  language ;  and  I  am  therefore 
led  to  suspect  that  the  guttural  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  pro- 
noun, the  suffix  of  the  case  (em  or  en)  having  worn  off;  and 
this  I  say  with  more  confidence  when  I  look  at  mih-i  (in  MSS. 
often  mich-i),  in  which  the  final  i  is  a  familiar  form  of  the 
datival  suffix,  and  again  at  meh-e,  which  Quintilian  tells  us 
was  an  archaic  furm  of  me  (1,  5,  21).  This  contraction  of  me 
would  be  parallel  to  mi  from  mild ;  and  mehe  as  an  ace.  would 
stand  for  meh-em ;  and  again  meh-e  as  an  abl.  would  be  in  itself 
tolerably  complete.  In  the  corruption  of  case-endings  nomi- 
natives and  accusatives  are  commonly  the  first  to  suffer.  In 
the  Ossetic  plural  our  pronoun  it  will  be  seen  exhibits  an  aspi- 
rated guttural  ch  throughout.     Then  as  to   the   German  dich, 
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sich,  I  explain  their  form,  as  the  result  of  a  desire  to  bring 
their  declension  into  agreement  with  that  of  the  first  pronoun, 
a  principle  which  I  believe  to  have  been  active  in  other  parts 
of  these  pronominal  declensions.  This  tendency  may  have  been 
aided  by  the  fact  that  aspirates  are  ever  apt  to  interchange, 
and  a  labial  aspirate  was  in  early  times  the  final  letter  in 
all  probability  both  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  and  the 
reflective  pronoun,  so  that  dich  and  sich  may  well  have  grown 
out  of  an  earlier  dif  and  s(/"-(cf.  the  Greek  forms  of  the  cor- 
responding pronouns  which  exhibit  an  initial  <r</>  for  <re<f>). 

But  there  remain  two  questions  for  solution.  Is  it  an  ordinary 
occurrence  for  an  initial  m  to  be  thrown  off,  and  why  should 
this  accident  fall  especially  on  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  ? 
First  as  to  the  general  question,  others  before  me  have  noticed 
such  loss  of  an  initial  m,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  labial, 
not  unfrequently,  first  passes  into  a  digamma,  and  then  at 
times  into  an  aspirate  before  disappearing  altogether.  Thus 
Buttmann  in  his  '  Lexilogus,'  §  87,  4,  draws  attention  to  L. 
mold  ovXai  oXai ;  fxaX-q  ala,  fj.ao~)(aXr]  axilla ;  poo-^os  oo^os ;  p.a- 
Xevpov  aXevpov  ;  jj.ovdvXe.vdi  ovOvXevu) ;  Mars  Ap??s  ;  mas  maris  apprjv ; 
molo  oXjj.0%.  L.  S.  in  their  Lexicon  add  p.ia  ta,  ixo^Xevi  oyAevs ; 
fjL7]pvw  apvio,  p.vpa^  ipaJ; ;  and  I  further  add  E.  man,  Arafi-pavS-po9, 
AAe|-avS-pos,  Favrjp,  av-qp ;  It.  uomo,  L.  homo,  Fr.  horn  or  on  (dit) ; 
G.  man  sagt,  prov.  wan  sagt,  E.  one  (  =  wun)  says;  mereo  earn 
compared  with  maereo  mourn  (Go.  maurn-an) ;  L.  mart-,  S.  vari ; 
G.  mit,  E.  with;  G.  muth  and  ivuth.  Min  the  root  of  minor  and 
minimus  is  seen  also  in  the  Slav,  min-ij,  Erse  min,  S.  manah  ;  and, 
as  Bopp  (§  308)  adds,  is  no  doubt  one  with  wen  of  the  G.  wenig  ; 
and  let  me  add  also  one  with  our  familiar  adjective  wee.  Nay 
in  the  very  pronoun  before  us  Bopp  himself  has  been  led  to 
suspect  the  aphaeresis  of  an  m,  so  that  the  Sanskrit  aham  has 
grown  out  of  a  lost  maham  (§  333  note),  and  this  same  view  he 
tells  us  is  taken  by  Benfey.  Again  for  the  change  in  Greek 
from  an  initial  digamma  to  an  aspirate,  let  me  point  to  the 
several  pairs,  Vesper  eEo-7repos,  Vesta  io-rta,  uestis  eaOrjs,  uermis  and 
uermen  by  the  side  of  kXp.iv<s,  for  the  6  in  the  oblique  cases  of  this 
noun  is  excrescent ;  and  lastly  the  Boeotic  iuv,  twi/ya  exhibits,  as 
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before  noticed,  an  aspirate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nom.  of  this 
pronoun  naturally  endeavours  to  shrink  into  smaller  dimensions 
in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  egotism,  while  in  the  other  cases 
the  speaker  talks  not  of  his  own  doings,  but  only  of  himself  as 
passive. 

Then  again  when  we  is  contrasted  with  I,  or  the  Lat.  nos  with 
ego,  we  are  told  not  to  wonder  at  the  adoption  of  an  independent 
word,  inasmuch  as  the  very  idea  of '  I '  is  essentially  singular, 
and  a  plural  to  it  would  be  illogical.  But  surely  we  have  such 
a  plural  in  the  nom.  mes  of  Lith.  and  0.  Prus.,  mu  of  0.  Slav., 
mach  of  Ossetic,  mi  of  Lapp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffixes  in 
TVTTTofiev  TVTTTOfjie<s,  scribimus ;  and  to  these  instances  let  me  add 
with  Bopp  (§  332,  note)  from  Clough's  Grammar  a  Pali  nom.  pi. 
mayam. 

Hence  I  was  long  ago  led  to  the  belief  that  the  change  of  wi 
to  w,  of  which  I  have  just  given  instances,  furnished  the  real 
clue ;  and  accordingly  for  many  years  have  taught  that  our  we 
is  but  a  dialectic  variety  of  me,  the  loss  of  the  plural  suffix  no 
longer  causing  inconvenience  to  us,  when  custom  had  already 
established  a  distinction  in  the  initial  consonant.  But  the 
German,  more  conservative  than  English,  still  retains  such  a 
suffix  in  wir  '  we.'  Some  years  back  it  happened  that  a  gentle- 
man from  the  German  part  of  Switzerland  was  attending  my 
lectures ;  and  on  the  day  when  I  had  been  dealing  with  this 
very  question,  he  came  up  to  me  at  the  close  to  say,  that,  where 
he  lived,  all  the  country  people  used  the  phrase  mir  sagen  in 
preference  to  wir  sagen.  I  am  no  way  surprised  then  to  find 
that  in  the  Lith.  dual  the  nom.  and  ac.  ve-du  and  mu-du  'we 
two '  coexist  ;  and  of  course  what  has  been  said  accounts  for 
the  pi.  nom.  S.  vayam,  Z.  vacm,  Go.  vcis,  and  fur  the  dual  nom. 
in  0.  Slav,  ve,  and  in  Go.  i  if. 

The  forms  which  like  the  L.  nos  begin  with  an  n  are  found 
in  the  Gr.  dual  von  etc.,  S.  ndu  and  nas  in  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  dual  and  plural  ;  also  those  of  the  Zend  dual,  viz.  no  and 
ne.  Add  to  these  some  forms  in  the  0.  Slav,  and  0.  Pruss.  Here 
again  the  letter-change  is  one  well  established.  Already  as 
liquids  m  and  a  are  closely  allied.     At  the   end  of  words   they 
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are  convertible  almost  without  limit ;  often  so  in  the  middle 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  v/i/A-ai  x^ov-os  ^mm0  > 
mem-or  for  men-or  from  the  root  of  me-min-i ;  fir)  ne.  Where  a 
suffix  containing  an  m  is  added  to  a  root  already  possessed  of 
an  m,  a  change  of  one  or  the  other  to  the  allied  liquid  nasal  is 
the  more  admissible;  and  thus  we  have  a  special  defence  for 
the  initial  in  0.  Slavic  of  the  forms  dual  d.  nama,  pi.  instr.  nami 
aud  dual  instr.  nama.  Similarly  to  a  L.  num  corresponds  a  Gr. 
yu,w.  Such  being  the  case  the  pi.  n.  mil  and  the  pi.  ac.  nit  of 
O.  Slavic  are  virtually  one,  and  so  furnish  another  instance 
of  the  convenient  habit,  by  which  two  varying  forms  of  one 
origin  have  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them. 

In  nostrum  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  s  belongs  to  the 
base  of  the  word;wkile  rum  (er-um)  represents  the  double  suffix 
of  the  case,  the  t  being  an  outgrowth  from  the  s,  which  is  more 
likely  to  occur  when  an  r  follows,  as  in  tonstr-ix  from  tonsor,  and 
probably  siluestris,  and  again  in  the  0.  Fr.  estre  and  paroistre. 

The  ac.  pi.  E.  us,  G.  uns,  are  next  to  be  considered  ;  and  of 
these  uns  is  of  course  the  older,  the  loss  of  an  n  before  an  « 
having  been  repeatedly  seen.  But  we  have  still  a  form  even 
in  uns,  which  has  evidently  suffered  compression,  as  the  mere 
monosyllable  has  to  support  the  triple  duty  of  theme,  case- 
ending,  and  plurality.  The  letters  'ns  may  well  represent  the 
two  suffixes,  so  far  corresponding  to  what  is  seen  in  the  Cretan 
oikoi's  (  =  oikcws),  as  the  plural  of  oiko-v.  But  the  Go.  ace.  pi.  unsis 
and  g.  uns-ara  and  G.  possessive  uns-er  imply  that  uns  belongs 
to  the  theme,  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  a  disyllabic  uns-uns, 
which  falls  under  the  category  dealt  with  in  p.  137,  and  so 
would  naturally  be  compressed  into  a  monosyllabic  uns.  But 
in  this  assumed  theme  uns  we  have  what  is  utterly  unlike  those 
forms  which  have  so  far  come  under  notice.  The  loss  indeed 
of  an  initial  m  or  to  in  a  word,  especially  one  which  begins  with 
a  u  or  o,  is  no  doubt  of  common  occurrence,  as  well  seen  in  the 
Danish  varieties :  uld  '  wool,'  ulv  '  wolf,'  undre  '  wonder,'  ord 
'  word,'  orm  '  worm.'  But  whence  the  n  and  whence  the  s  f  As 
regards  the  liquid,  the  Lithuanian  forms  of  the  three  personal 
pronouns  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  some  such  form  as  matt 
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represents  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  viz.  loc.  man-yje, 
tav-yje,  sav-yje  ;  inst.  man-imi,  tav-imi,  sav-imi.  So  again  the  Old 
Prussian  has  for  datives  mennei,  tebbei,  sebbei.  Kay  the  Lapp 
exhibits  a  nom.  mon.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one  side  themes 
ending  in  a  guttural  mich  or  miJc,  on  the  other  man  or  men ; 
while  the  S.  as-mat  for  masmat  pleads  for  a  form  mas.  The  inter- 
change of  n  and  s  need  not  detain  us,  seeing  that  we  have  what 
is  precisely  parallel  in  the  habitual  varieties  ^ao-^a  /uaoyza  from 
(fxuvii}  fucLLvw.  But  the  passage  from  a  guttural  to  a  nasal  has 
repeatedly  come  before  us,  as  for  example,  in  the  L.  root  iug 
as  contrasted  with  E.  join  (see  p.  115),  the  L.  stern-  by  the  side 
of  L.  strag-  (p.  177).  In  such  cases  the  intermediate  link  was 
probably  the  nasal  dental  ng,  as  seen  in  iung-o.  And  here  we 
have  confirmatory  evidence  for  the  present  case  in  the  Gothic, 
as  dual  ac.  d.  ugh-is,  g.  ug7c-ara.  But  the  s  of  uns-ara,  uns-er, 
is  less  easy  of  explanation ;  and  I  have  no  better  suggestion 
to  make  than  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  nasal,  as  in  the 
G.  gans  (  =  xr)v)->  an^  the  L.  ans-er  (cf.  gand-er  with  its  ex- 
crescent (J). 

The  forms  with  an  initial  n  have  already  been  discussed  ;  so 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  n  has  superseded  a  more 
genuine  m. 

The  next  question  is  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  our 
theoretic  megmet,  manmat,  or  masmat.  One  would  naturally  be 
pleased  to  find  in  the  word  the  notion  of  '  one,'  seeing  that  we 
give  to  the  pronoun  the  name  of  the  '  first  person  ' ;  and  indeed 
we  use  the  familiar  phrase  '  take  care  of  No.  1.'  Now  a  syllable 
fxev  is  evidently  the  base  of  the  Greek  numeral  eis  /Aia  or  <.a  iv, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  particle  jxw,  which  stands  to  its  cor- 
relative Se  precisely  as  'one  '  to  '  two' ;  and  again  this  8e  has  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  numeral  Svw.  In  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
Latin  oenus,  older  form  of  unus,  we  have  what  looks  very  like  a 
digamma ;  and  a  letter  of  this  power  is  actually  written  in  the 
Lith.  ivienas,  and  pronounced  in  our  own  one  and  once,  whereas 
from  the  adverb  only  the  sound  of  a  w  has  vanished.  Thus 
here  too,  as  in  the  pronouns,  we  see  a  passage  from  m  through  a 
digamma  and  an  aspirate  to  aero.     So  too  /aoi/-os,  which  mti 
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a  derivative  from  /xev,  the  root  of  eis,  has  beside  it  a  shortened 
ovos  for  the  '  ace  '  on  the  dice,  as  well  as  oivr).  The  loss  of  the  /jl, 
seen  in  /ua  ta  and  up,  occurs  also  in  oios  '  alone.'  But  the  forms 
of  our  pronoun  point  to  a  variety  masmat,  with  an  s  in  place  of 
the  n.  Here  again  the  numeral  goes  with  it,  for  this  very  word 
ovos  '  an  ace,'  takes  in  Latin  the  shape  as  (assis),  which  reappears 
in  the  French  Vas  (de  pique),  and  as  regards  sound  in  our  own 
ace.  I  have  again  and  again  contended  for  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  n  and  s;  and  we  have  here  a  remarkable  confirmation, 
in  that  the  other  Greek  noun  ovos  also  takes  for  Latin  the  form 
as-inus,  in  Eng.  ass,  in  Germ,  es-el.  So  again  between  the  words 
ttovos  and  Lat.  merus  there  was  in  all  probability  an  intermediate 
form  fioo-os,  precisely  as  fxovq  is  one  with  Lat.  mora,  and  so  the 
two  point  to  a  form  mosa.  These  forms  as  and  ace  agree  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  nom.  of  our  pronoun,  in  0.  Pruss  as, 
Osset.  az,  Lith.  asz,  Arm.  es.  Then  looking  to  the  guttural  of 
ego,  egomet,  and  nvy  assumed  megomet,  etc.,  one  naturally  thinks 
of  the  S.  eka  '  one ' ;  and  the  faint  suspicion  of  a  connection 
between  the  two  words,  so  suggested,  ripens  into  something  like 
certainty,  when,  as  I  gather  from  Bopp  (§  308,  p.  58),  the  Arme- 
nian numeral  is  melca  ;  and  the  more  so,  when  we  further  find 
that  the  instr.  case  of  the  Armenian  numeral  is  mnow,  which 
Bopp  regards  as  a  compression  from  minow  ;  I  should  say  rather 
from  mon-ow. 

But  this  theory  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  find  an  expla- 
nation on  the  same  principle  for  the  second  personal  pronoun ; 
and  fortunately  the  evidence  for  this  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger. 
The  classical  forms  tu,  tv  (whence  cru),  G.  du,  have  an  unmistak- 
able likeness  to  duo,  Sixo,  two.  A  final  labial  however  must  be 
claimed  for  the  pronoun  on  the  evidence  of  many  languages. 
To  the  just-quoted  tav-yje  tav-imi  of  Lithuanian,  0.  Pruss.  dat. 
teb-bei,  we  must  add  the  S.  n.  tv-am,  ace.  tv-drn,  abl.  tv-at,  g.  tav-a, 
the  Z.  ac.  ihw-ahm,  abl.  ihw-ad,  g.  tav-a,  the  old  Slav,  instr.  tob- 
qjim,  d.  teb-e,  g.  teb-e,  etc. ;  and  the  labial  is  again  seen  in  the 
Gr.  dual  o-<£ou  acf>wLv  (for  o-o^-wi  cro<j>wiv).  But  here  again  the 
comparison  holds,  for  the  L.  dub-ius,  dub-ito,  evident  derivatives 
from  the  numeral,  also  exhibit  a  labial.     A  strong  confirmation 
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of  the  present  doctrine  is  found  in  an  outlying  language.  In 
Chinese  a  word,  whose  sound  English  writers  used  to  represent 
by  irr  or  nrli,  but  the  French,  probably  with  more  correctness, 
by  eul,  means  at  once  'two'  and  'thou.'  It  is  true  that  the 
pictorial  symbols  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the  two  ideas  are 
different ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  of  little  moment,  as  symbols  in 
that  language  which  happen  to  have  a  common  sound,  though 
originally  intended  for  different  ideas,  are  frequently  inter- 
changed. For  example,  this  very  sound  eul,  with  a  third  proper 
symbol  of  its  own,  signifies  'and.'  This  same  symbol  however 
is  at  times  employed  to  denote  the  pronoun  '  thou '  (Endlicher 
Gr.  p.  252).  Similarly  a  certain  construction  of  lines,  serving 
as  a  picture  of  a  ship,  with  the  sound  Iceu,  is  also  in  use  for 
'  water,'  '  horse,'  '  waggon,'  '  arrow,'  '  fish,'  etc.,  because  the  same 
sound  Iceu  happens  also  to  have  these  meanings  (ib.  p.  10).  For 
a  third  example  I  take  the  ordinary  Chinese  symbol  for  'a  horse,' 
in  which  the  four  legs,  head,  mane  and  tail  are  sufficiently  visible. 
Now  the  phonetic  name  for  a  horse  is  ma;  but  this  same  syllable 
has  in  addition  the  same  power  for  them  as  for  us,  viz.  '  mother.' 
Accordingly  the  symbol  is  also  used  for  ma  '  mother '  (Morrison's 
Diet.  7465). 

So  much  for  the  first  syllable  of  man-mat,  etc.  TJut  what  is 
the  second  ?  "With  some  hesitation  I  answer  that  we  have  here 
what  is  identical  with  our  own  man,  a  word,  which,  as  I  have 
shown  above  (pp.  86,  7),  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  shared 
with  our  own;  and  thus  the  S.  as-mat  may  have  meant  'man 
No.  1,'  and  yush-mat  'man  No.  2.'  I  have  already  contended  that 
the  Gr.  y/jLcis  grew  out  of  a  lost  ?//a£t-€?,  and  so  accounted  for  the 
form  r]fj.eT-epos  ;  and  of  eourse  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  v/mets 
and  v/A€Tcpos. 

But  as  egomet,  nosmet,  uosmct,  by  their  fuller  form  were  well 
fitted  for  emphatic  use,  it  was  by  an  easy  extension,  though  some- 
what illogical,  that  the  Eomans  eventually  attached  the  suffix 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  reflective  pronoun,  as  wbimet, 
semet,  and  even  to  the  possessive,  as  :  intra  suamet  ipsum  moenia 
compulere.  Nay  from  this  familiar  use  of  met  before  the  < 
of  ipse  there  got  established  in  one  of  the  Romanic  languages  an 
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indeclinable  pronoun  medeps;  and  from  tins  there  arose,  with  the 
utter  loss  of  the  labial  p,  per  mi  meters  =  '  per  memet  ipsum,'  se 
mezers  =  '  semet  ipsum,'  etc. ;  and  lastly,  with  almost  incredible 
violence,  a  provincial  superlative,  smetessme  or  medesme  ;  and 
thence  in  Fr.  came  meisme,  mesme,  memo  (This   from  Diez  Etym. 

Wort.). 

On  the  second  pronoun  a  few  remarks  remain  to  be  made. 
First  not  a  few  forms  exhibit  an  initial  v  (to),  as  vam  in  the  S. 
dual,  vas  in  the  S.  plural,  vdo  in  the  Z.  dual,  vo  ve  of  the  pi. 
Add  to  these  the  whole  dual  and  plural  of  the  0.  Slavic ;  the 
ace.  pi.  tcans  of  the  0.  Pruss.,  the  L.  uos,  etc.  But  again  the 
connection  with  the  second  numeral  shows  itself,  as  in  uiginti  for 
duiginti ;  and  in  the  fame  way  the  Pal.  venti  is  virtually  one  with 
our  twenty.  A  similar  lot-s  is  seen  in  the  L.  suauis  for  suaduis, 
as  shown  by  the  kindred  words  aSus  for  aFaSv?,  E.  sweet,  and  the 
vb.  suadeo  '  make  (advice)  palatable.' 

Another  variety  is  seen  in  words  which  have  an  initial  y  or 
i-consonans,  as  in  the  S.  crude  form  yusli-mat,  in  the  S.  dual  and 
plural,  the  Z.  plural,  the  Lith.  d.  and  plural,  and  the  O.  Pruss. 
pi.  n.  iou-s,  g.  iou-son,  d.  iou-mans,  the  Go.  pi.  n.  jus,  E.  you,  ye, 
your.  But  here  we  have  the  very  change  from  an  original  d  in 
the  L.  Dies-piter,  or  rather  Diu-  or  Diou-piter  to  Iuppiter  (  =  Iou- 
pater),  Iou-is,  and  in  de-orsum,  shortened  by  St.  Augustin  to 
iusum  (It.  giuso). 

The  reflective  pronoun  came  under  consideration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  reflective  verb  (pp.  202-7),  where  the  crude  form  was 
seen  to  have  been  L.  seb,  Gr.  ae<f>,  from  which  there  come  with  the 
loss  of  the  vowel  <r<f>-ei<;,  effywv,  etc.  To  what  is  there  said,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  add,  that  we  have  probably  the  same  root 
in  our  own  adj.  same,  with  the  original  notion  of  '  one,'  so  that 
the  L.  sem-el  '  once,'  and  sim-ul,  or  as  Plautus  seems  to  have 
written  the  word,  sem-ul,  'at  the  same  time,'  a  synonym  for  una, 
are  of  the  same  stock ;  and  so  also  the  first  element  in  the  com- 
pound forms  L.  sim-plex,  sim-plus,  sing-uli,  sim-ilis,  sim-itu  (  =  uno 
ictu),  and  sin-cerus.  The  last  of  the^e  woids  needs  perhaps  a 
little  explanation.  It  is  usually  connected  with  cera  '  wax,'  and 
the  phrase  uas  sineerum  of  Horace  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
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etymon.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  element 
in  the  word  is  a  very  different  noun,  lost  indeed  for  the  Latin,  hut 
still  surviving  in  the  Ital.  cera  '  face,'  one  with  our  own  cheer,  so 
that  sincerus  was  the  opposite  to  our  '  douhle-faced,'  and  to  the 
epithet  duplex  as  used  of  Ulysses  by  Horace.     To  these  again  let 

me  add  the  Gr.  afx-a,  (x^Aoi's,  U7r-af  (for  a7r-a/as),  chr-as  (  =  OM-;//s), 
ouS-a/A-os,  6/x-ov,  etc,  and  again  on  the  Teutonic  side,  G.  8amm- 
cl-n,  zn-samm-en,  Dan.  sam-tyJcJce  'consent,'  sam-Mang  'harmony,' 
sam-tidig  'contemporary';  nay  also  the  Gr.  crvv  and  L.  cum.  The 
ideas  of  '  one-ness,'  '  same-ness,'  '  union,'  and  '  entirety,'  are 
beyond  doubt  closely  connected. 

Lastly,  as  concerns  the  reduplication  of  personal  pronouns  for 
purpose  of  emphasis,  the  form  memet  is  commonly  treated  as  an 
instance  of  reduplication,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  as  this  may 
be  only  the  pronoun  in  its  fuller  form,  as  explained  above. 
Still  it  seems  in  the  end  to  have  been  regarded  as  reduplicate, 
and  so  to  have  suggested  such  forms  as  tute,  sese,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  the  emphatic  €/u.e,  eyuoi,  e/xov,  as  opposed  to  /xe,  fxoi,  /xov, 
were  probably  themselves  decapitated  from  /xe/xe,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  AS  SUFFIXES. 


These  may  be  considered  under  the  several  heads  of  suffixes  to 
verbs  as  denoting  the  agent,  of  suffixes  to  prepositions,  and 
thirdly  to  nouns  with  the  power  of  possessives.  In  the  first  of 
these  uses  it  may  help  the  inquiry  if  a  table  be  given  of  the 
suffixes  in  the  several  languages  belonging  or  allied  to  our  Indo- 
European  stock,  as  : — 


Sin 

ijular. 

Plural. 

s. 

bharami 

bharasi  bharati 

bharamas 

bharatha  bharanti 

z. 

barami 

barahi     baraiti 

bararnahi 

baratha 

barenti 

Gr. 

<f>epn> 

c/>epas        cpepet 

(pepofiev 

(frepere 

cjiepovcriv 

L. 

fero 

fer(i)s     fer(i)t 

ferimus 

fer(i)tis 

ferunt 

0.  SI. 

beruh 

bereshi  bereti 

beremu 

berete 

berunti 

Go. 

baira 

bairis      bairith 

bairam 

bairith 

bairand 

0.  G. 

piru 

piris        pirit 

pirames 

pirat 

pirant 

A.-S. 

bere 

berest     beres 

b-ras 

beras 

beras 

O.N. 

ber 

ber(r)     ber(r) 

berum 

beris 

bera 

Erse* 

berim 

(berid ) 
beri       { ,          > 
1  beres 

berme 

berthe 

(berit 
jberte 

Lith. 

sukii 

suki        suk(a) 

sukam(e) 

siikat(e) 

suk(a) 

Oss.f 

khanin 

khanis   khani 

khanam 

khanuth 

khanine 

Lapp.: 

ruolsoib 

molsoi    molsoi 

molsoime 

molsoite 

rnolsoin 

Finn.§ 

maxan 

maxat    maxaa 

maxamnie 

maxatte 

maxawat 

*  Zeuss  (ed.  Ebel)  Gr.  Celt.  p.  427. 

f  From  Eosen. 

%  Molso  '  chang 

'e,'  Fiellstrom,  p.  67 

§  Maxa 

'  loosen,'  Vhael,  p.  80. 
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To    these    add   the   dual   forms   for   those   languages   which 


possess  them 

S. 

Gr. 

Go. 

Lith. 

Lapp. 

bharavas 

bharathas 

<p€p€TOV 

bairats 
sukata 
ruolsoiten 

bharatam 
(pepcrov 

bairos 

sukava 

molsoimen 

siik(a) 
molsoikan 

Add  the  forms  for  the  so-called  substantive  verb : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

s. 

asmi 

asi 

asti 

smas 

stha 

santi 

z. 

ahmi 

ahi 

asto 

hmahi 

sta 

henti 

Gr. 

£l/XC 

tcrcrt 

eoriv 

€<TfJL€V 

£0"TC 

cicrtv 

L. 

sum 

es 

est 

sumus 

estis 

sunt 

0.  SI. 

yesni] 

yesi 

yesti 

yesmu 

yeste 

sunti 

Go. 

im 

is 

ist 

si(j)um 

si(j)uth 

sind 

0.  G. 

pirn 

pist 

ist 

pirumes 

pirut 

sint 

A.-S. 

eom 

eart 

is 

sind 

sind 

sind 

O.N. 

em 

ert 

er 

erum 

ems 

eru 

Lith. 

esmi 

esi 

esti 

esme 

este 

esti 

Erse* 

am 

at 

as  (is) 

am  mi 

adib 

it 

The  dual  forms  for  the  several  languages  are : — 

S. 
Gr. 
0.  SI. 

svas 

sthas 

stas 

yesve 

yesta 

yesta 

Go. 

si(j> 

si(j)uts 

Lith. 

eswa 

es 

a 

esti 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  the  classical  languages,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis  to  piefix  an  independent  pronoun  as  the 
agent,  though  the  idea  was  already  denoted  in  the  suffixed 
pronoun ;  and  so  it  was  but  natural  that  the  latter  should  bo 
corrupted,  as  superfluous,  or  at  any  rate  devoid  of  importance. 
Again  in  the  course  of  time  the  use  of  an  independent  pronoun 
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becoming  general,  the  suffixes  were  apt  to  drop  off  altogether 
as  being  mere  surplusage.  Nay  in  some  cases  a  common  form 
of  suffix  shows  itself  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  A.-S.  bera*,  G.  sind, 
E.  are,  distinction  being  then  no  longer  necessary. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  suffixes  in  detail.  The  Sanskrit,  as  in 
bhav-dmi,  bhar-dmi,  gives  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  in  its 
fullest  furm,  where  ami  closely  approaches  to  the  original  asmi. 
In  the  Gr.  8i8a>/n  the  long  vowel  in  part  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
]  ronoun,  but  in  TiOrjjxi.  (for  Ti-6eo--[ju)  only  \xi  can  be  claimed 
fur  it ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  for  many  verbs  alike  in  S. 
and  in  Gr.,  as  S.  asmi  'I  am,'  em!  'I  go,'  admi  'I  eat';  Gr. 
eifti  for  ecr/i,t  'I  am,'  dfxi  'I  go';  and  Lith.  esmi  'I  am,'  eitni 
'  I  go,'  edmi  '  I  eat,'  dtimi  '  I  give,'  demi  '  I  place,'  stowmi  '  I  stand,' 
sedmi  'I  sit,'  gelbmi  '  I  help.'  On  the  other  hand  not  a  few  verbs 
drop  the  i,  but  still  retain  before  the  m  a  vowel  belonging  to  the 
pronoun,  either  o,  or  one  of  its  neighbour  vowels  a  or  u,  as 
L.  sum,  inquam,  and  sciam,*  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  at  times  but  a  fuller  form  of  scio.  Add  0.  G.  tu-om,  0.  Sax. 
hi  urn,  A.-Sax.  be-om  and  eom.  So  too  one  of  the&e  vowels  is  seen 
in  the  pi.  forms,  as  S.  bhav-dmas,  tvttt-o^^v  or  TWT-o/Aes,  L. 
(e)s-umns,  uol-umus,  0.  Gr.  pir-umes  'we  are,'  vall-ames  'we  fall'; 
and  slightly  weakened  in  scrib-imus  (cf.  optumus  optimus,  decumus 
decimus,  genubus  genibus).  But  this  form  om  again  undergoes 
curtailment.  The  Greek  language,  unable  to  tolerate  a  final  m, 
prefers  nnrrw  to  Tiirrofj.,  but  exhibits  some  compensation  in  the 
lung  vowel.  Similarly  the  Latin  has  ero,  fuero,  scribo,  scripsero, 
but  the  m  again  reappears  in  the  plural.  A  u  rather  than  o  is* 
seen  in  Lith.  saM  and  0.  G.  pint,  while  the  Gothic,  as  usual, 
prefers  an  a  to  o,  as  giba ;  and  here  again  the  pi.  retains  the  a, 
as  gibam  '  we  give.'    On  the  other  hand  the  o  itself  often  vanishes, 

*  For  example,  in  "  Haud  sciam  an  ne  opus  sit  quidem  nihil  um- 
uuam  omnino  deesse  amicis  "  Cic.  Am.  51 ;  "  Quod  haud  sciam  an  tu 
nrimus  ostenderis,"  Cic.  Or.  1,  255 ;  "  Hand  sciam  (So  Paris  M.)  an 
iustissimo  triumpho  .  .  .  triumphauerit ;  non  ero  quod  sciam,"  PI. 
Capt.  2,  2,  15;  "  Tantumst  quod  sciam,"  PI.  Merc.  3,  4,  57;  "Non 
edepol  ego  te,  quod  sciam,  umquam  ante  hunc  diem  uidi,"  PI.  Men 
3,  2,  37;  for  in  the  old  writers  the  subj.  was  not  used  in  these  phrases. 
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leaving  a  mere  m,  especially  after  a  vowel,  as  scribeba-m,  scriba-m, 
ueli-m,  scribcre-m.  Add  Go.  im  'I  am';  0.  G.  pirn  or  hint,  gam, 
stdm  ;  O.  Sax.  dom  ;  E.  am.  Not  unfrequently  the  m  is  supplanted 
by  an  n,  as  in  typacpov  (cf.  eypcupo/x-ev),  eycypa<pciv  (cf.  cycypa^ei/xcv), 
(.TtOrjv,  etc.  Lastly  the  suffix  altogether  vanishes,  as  in  eypouj/a, 
yeypa<pa,  eycypcupea,  scripxi. 

As  the  crude-form  of  the  second  person  seems  to  have  had  at 
the  outset  a  final  labial,  viz.,  Lith.  tav,  L.  teb,  Slav,  tdb,  so  we 
find  a  trace  of  the  same  in  the  form  of  the  suffixed  pronoun 
as  favoured  by  Chaucer  (vv.  9360,  10949,  17227  of  Wright's 
edition)  : 

"  And  thanne  schaboio  nought  repente  the." 

"  Has  thou  (hastow?  ?)  had  fleen  at  night  or  artow  dronke  ?" 

"  Now  shal/ojr,  false  thef,  thy  song  forgoon, 
Ne  never  in  al  thy  lyf  ne  schaltow  speke." 

r>ut  at  times  both  an  s  and  a  t  are  kept,  as  though  standing 
for  -est  thou  (vv.  4108,  4344,  5096,  15563)  : 

"  Herdistow  ever  slik  a  sang  er  now  ?" 

"  For  many  a  pastey  hastow  lete  blood 
And  many  a  Jakk  of  Dover  hastow  sold." 

"  Thus  hastow  doon  and  yit  I  holde  my  pees." 

"  Now  maystow  wepe  with  thine  eyghen  blinde." 

So  bistu,  ginnestu,  scadestu,  are  quoted  l>y  Bopp  (§  448  f.)  from 
Graff  (p.  80) ;  but  I  would  add  that  in  the  first  of  the  three  the 
8  may  be  part  of  the  theme. 

For  the  most  part  s  is  preferred  to  t,  while  in  the  older 
varieties  the  vowel  u  is  weakened  into  an  i,  as  in  S.  bhar-asi, 
rah-asl,  where  the  short  penult  a  seems  to  be  a  connecting  vowel  ; 
and  a  similar  connecting  vowel  is  probably  seen  in  the  old 
Slavic  padeshi  'cadis,'  veseshi  •  vehis,'  pijeshi  'bibis,'  where  note 
the  sh.  Then  without  a  connecting  vowel  we  have  the  Doric 
co-en  and  the  Lith.  es-si  'art.'  qelbsi  'helpest,'  etc.  (Bopp,  g  148); 
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while  in  the  Greek  forms  oiSa-aOa,  -q-arOa,  e<f>r]-cr6a,  the  6  is  no 
doubt  excrescent,  according  to  tho  habit  of  the  language;  but  in 
«r-di  '  be,'  ur-di  '  know,'  the  <x  belongs  to  the  theme,  as  is  shown 
by  comparison  with  the  imperatives  htiKwOi,  laraOt,  8l8o6l,  whereas 
TiOeTL,  rv(f>6rp-i,  only  fail  to  exhibit  a  $  because  of  the  preceding 
aspirate.  The  S.  vet-ilia  (for  ved-tha)  and  the  equivalent  oia-Oa 
(Y.  G.  §  453)  have  th  without  the  sibilant,  but  here  the  t  and. 
the  o-  though  belonging  to  the  theme,  may  be  doing  double  duty. 
But  in  the  L.  scripsis-ti  the  original  t  is  preserved.  Again,  by  a 
loss  of  the  final  vowel,  we  have  with  a  connecting  vowel,  the 
L.  scrib-is,  the  0.  G.  bairis  =  fers,  vigis  =  uehi8,  Oss.  Iclianis.  Nay 
the  old  Sc.  dialect  still  retained  the  suffix  in  this  form,  as : — 

"  So  stand  is  thou  here  in  this  warldes  rage 
And  wantis  that  should  guide  all  thy  viage."  * 

Then  without  the  connecting  vowel  we  have  the  L.  fers,  eras, 
scribebas,  etc. ;  Gr.  ri6r)<;,  iot^s,  eypaxpas,  0es,  80s ;  S.  bhares,  voltes. 
In  Norse  the  s  passes  as  usual  into  an  r,  as  hollar.  The  same  s 
or  rather  6  is  supplanted  by  a  oognate  v  in  the  Gr.  rvif/ov  for 
Tvif/aOi ;  and  again  as  in  the  Gr.  oiSa-o-#a  we  found  an  excrescent  6 
growing  out  of  the  sibilant,  so  a  similar  t  appears  in  A.-S.  ber-est, 
E.  bear-est.  Again  the  original  t  without  a  vowel  appears  in  Go. 
vaist  =  our$a,  and  in  our  wilt,  shalt,  art.  While  the  L.  scribis 
still  retained  the  sibilant  in  the  indicative,  the  same  when 
employed  as  an  imperative  drops  the  s,  and  then  as  usual  in 
such  cases  an  e  is  preferred  as  a  final,  scribe,  age ;  and  here  the 
Gr.  coincides  with  its  ypa<£e,  aye.  Lastly  this  vowel  also  vanishes 
in  L.  fer,  fac,  ama,  audi,  etc. ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  languages,  where  the  bare  theme  of  a  verb  is  said  to  be 
available  for  an  imperative.  How  </>epeis  obtains  its  diphthong 
I  fail  to  see,  for  I  have  no  faith  in  the  metathesis  of  the  vowel, 
as  if  it  stood  for  (jbepecri. 

The  suffix  of  the  third  person  has  its  purest  form  in  tiv  of 
ea-TLv,  representing  an  older  rev  or  tov  (see  below).  But  the 
final    v    is    commonly    dropt    leaving   us    ti,    as    in    ea-ri,    Dor. 

*  Quoted  by  Fiejcjcr  from  '  King's  Quhair/  p.  29. 
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riBrjTt.  So  too  S.  as-ti,  0.  SI.  jes-ti,  Lith.  esti  ;  or  again  S.  daddti, 
Gr.  SiSwti,  0.  SI.  rfas/«,  Lith.  dusti.  But  again,  as  with  the  first 
and  second  persons,  the  final  i  drops  off,  as  in  L.  est,  fert,  uolt, 
scribal,  8crtpsi(8)t,  siet,  S.  sydt,  bharet.  At  times  a  connecting 
vowel  shows  itself,  as  was  the  case  with  the  second  person,  as 
in  S.  bltar-ati,  vah-ati,  O.  SI.  ber-eti,  ves-eti,  while  the  L.  exhibits 
the  same,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  final  vqwel  as  before,  scribit, 
uehit.  But  of  course  this  t  in  our  language  should  be  repre- 
sented by  tli  ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  E.  bear-eih,  corresponding 
to  the  0.  G.  bair-ith,  a  suffix  which  has  now  with  us  given  place 
to  a  mere  s,  as  bears.  But  already  in  Greek  a  sibilant  had  sup- 
planted the  t,  as  in  nOrjcnv  or  tl6t](tl,  etc.,  of  the  older  language. 
But  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  altogether  vanishes  in  the  later 
forms,  as  <f>epei  for  cpeperi;  and  still  more  complete  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  suffix  in  our  will,  shall,  may,  can,  dare.  But 
here  our  habit  of  prefixing  the  pronoun  prevents  all  confusion ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  the  Lithuanian  has  an  excuse  for 
employing  merely  the  theme  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
alike  for  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

The  plural  of  the  first  person  in  its  fullest  form  has  just  been 
given,  as  S.  bhav-dmas,  Gr.  n>7n--o)u.ev  or  -o/ac?,  L.  (e)s-umits,  0.  G. 
vall-amcs.  pir-umes;  to  which  let  me  add,  what  is  interesting,  as 
showing  how  old  forms  still  at  times  survive  in  provincial  speech, 
ponimus,  semus  =  sumus,  devimus  =  debcmus,  podimus  =  possumus 
of  the  Sard  dialect.  In  the  forms  just  given  we  have  suffixes 
of  plural  it}*,  as,  es,  en,  all  but  one  with  those  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  declension  of  nouns.  But  the  final  consonant 
is  lost  for  the  Lith.  stow-ime,  du-me,  wez-ame,  and  0.  SI.  staj-emu, 
dii-mu,  ves-emu,  the  representatives  of  the  L.  stamus,  damus,  vehimus. 
Add  Lapp  molso-ime.  So  too  in  the  Gothic  the  subjunctive  forms 
give  us,  with  a  final  vowel,  pres.  gibaima,  pret.  gabaima  ;  but  in 
the  indie,  with  loss  of  final  vowel,  gib-am,  gab-um ;  like  the  O.  X. 
gefum,  gafum ;  and  this  led  to  no  inconvenience,  in  as  much 
as  the  singular  had  already  thrown  off  the  m,  in  the  forms  Go. 
giba  '  dono,'  gab  '  donaui,'  0.  N.  gef,  gaf.  But  the  Oss.  khanam  is 
less  distinguished  from  the  sing.  Jchanin. 

The   second  person  of  the  plur    has    the   suffix    intelligibly 
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expressed  in  tis,  fairly  representing  a  plur.  of  tu,  as  in  scripsis-lis 
compared  with  scripsia-ti;  and  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  cases, 
we  iind  at  one  time  a  connecting  vowel,  as  in  scrib-itis;  at  other 
limes  none,  as  in  es-tis,  fer-tis,  uol-tis.  But  the  s  is  lost  in  (<r. 
c/>epere,  <£epoiT€  =  S.  bhan'tu  ;  Lith.  stoio-ite,  < ).  SI.  etajete,  berete,  L. 
8cribite,  Lapp  molsoite,  Finn  maxatte  ;  while  the  S.  more  frequently 
substitutes  a  /A  for  /,  as  bhcuratha  =  falls.  Next  the  final  vowel 
disappears,  as  in  Go.  gibith,  gabuth,  0.  N.  gefidh,  gafudh,  0.  G. 
vail ni  =  eaditis,  vialut  =  cecidistis. 

'the  third  person-ending  has  its  fullest  form  perhaps  in  the 
Doric  \ey-ovnv,  commonly  cut  down  to  \ey-ovn,  while  the  L. 
has  the  still  shorter  scrib-unt.  Here  we  have  a  suffix  closely 
resembling  the  W.  hwynt  '  they ' ;  but,  as  was  stated  above,  ovtlv 
is  a  truer  form,  of  which  ov  is  the  theme,  t  excrescent,  and  w 
a  suffix  of  plurality.  The  S.  s-anti,  bhar-anti,  are  not  unlike 
Xey-ovri ;  and  again  the  Sard  still  retains  the  vowel,  as  iscinti 
(p.  16),  sunti  (18),  serbinti  (187),  fainti  (105),  currinti  (197), 
bivinti,  bolinti  (243),  ante-poninti  (245),  all  taken  from  the  Com- 
pendio  or  Catechism  spoken  of  above,  while  the  numbers  refer- 
to  the  pages.  Yet  in  the  same  island  shortened  forms  are  also 
in  use,  as  sunt  (p.  23),  servint  (24),  andant  and  vivent  (30), 
observant  (31),  etc.  Add  the  O.  G.  valiant  =  cadunt ;  and  what 
differs  but  little  the  Go.  gib-and,  A.-S.  and  G.  sind.  But  the  / 
also  vanishes,  especially  in  Greek,  Avhich  could  not  allow  a  final 
nt.  Hence  e^epov,  rjcrav,  with  S.  abharan ;  and  so  the  perfects, 
Go.  gab-un,  0.  G.  vialun.  Add  G.  schreiben,  Lapp  molsoin.  The 
0.  K.  goes  a  step  farther,  dropping  the  n,  as  pies,  gefa,  pret.  gafn. 
Again  in  some  languages,  as  our  own,  the  whole  suffix  is  lost ; 
and  this  is  in  effect  the  habit  of  French,  which  in  aim-ent  wri  tes 
indeed  ent  but  gives  the  syllable  no  expression.  Lastly,  in  the 
A.-Saxon  the  three  persons  of  the  plural  have  all  the  same  suffix  ; 
it  may  be  on  as  in  gafon  '  we,  ye,  they  gave,'  or  adh  as  gifadh 
'  we,  ye,  they  give,'  or  gife  the  same. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  our  own  language  it  was 
once  permitted  to  omit  the  independent  pronoun  in  the  second 
person,  and  this  because  the  suffix  is  maintained  in  some  purity. 
Thus  Shakspere  has  (Othel.  3,  3)  : 
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"  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 
"Wilt  break  my  heart? 
Fellow,  where  goest  ?  " — 

Personal  Pronouns  as  suffixes  to  Prepositions. — This  combination 
abounds  in  the  Keltic  languages.  Thus  from  Zeuss  (as  edited 
by  Ebel)  I  take  the  following  examples  belonging  to  the  old 
Erse  :  1.  in  (Lat.  in),  whence  indiumm  '  in  me,'  indid  'in  eo,'  in 
which  the  excrescent  d  deserves  notice  (p.  627) ;  2.  for  (far)  = 
G.  iiber  or  ver,  L.  super ;  whence  form  '  de  me,'  fort  '  super  te,' 
where  for  corresponds  to  L.  per,  i.  e.  in  my  view  a  decapitated 
variety  of  sujjer  (p.  628);  3.  o  (ua)  'a&,'  with  uaim  'a  me,' 
tw.it  'a  te,'  liuad  '  ab  eo,'  udin  '  de  nobis'  (p.  631);  4.  os  (uas) 
'  super,'  with  uasum  '  supra  me  '  (p.  634). 

[Similarly  for  modern  Welsh  there  occur  :  at  '  to,'  with  ataf 
'  to  me,'  atat  'to  thee,'  ato  'to  him,'  ati  'to  her  ;'  atom  'to  us,' 
atoch  'to  you,'  atynt  'to  them.'  Heb  'without,'  whence  hebof 
'without  me,'  liebot  'without  thee,'  .  .  .  hebddynt  'without  them.' 
Can  or  gan  '  with,'  whence  genyf  '  with  me,'  genyt  '  with  thee,' 
ganddo  'with  him,'  ganddi  'with  her;'  genym  'with  us,'  genych 
'  with  you,'  gauddynt  '  with  them  ; '  and  so  on. 

Such  union  of  preposition  and  pronoun  belongs  no  doubt  to 
all  languages;  but  what  characterizes  the  Keltic  use  of  the  same 
is  the  corrupt  ftym  of  the  pronoun,  which  naturally  results  from 
its  degraded  office  as  a  suffix.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that 
in  Latin  also  the  treatment  of  such  words  as  closely  united 
serves  to  explain  some  little  difficulties.  In  the  Andria  (5,  3,  28) 
occurs  the  line,  "Hoc  modo  (pron.  mo,  as  recommended  p.  131) 
te  obsecro  ut  ne  credas  a  m(e)  adlcgat('um)  lu'mc  senem,"  where 
the  emphasis  lies  on  the  pronoun,  as  indeed  Ls  shown  by  the 
very  place  of  adlegatum,  as  well  as  by  the  meaning;  yet  the 
pronoun  is  elided,  so  that  the  metrical  accent  cannot  fall  upon 
the  e.  But  it  a  me  constitute  one  word,  am'  receiving  the  accent 
gives  prominence  to  what  remains  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  same 
way,  in  another  line  of  the  same  play  (2,  3,  5),  "  Set  si  tu  negaris 
ducei(e)  i(bi)  culpam  in-te  trdnsferet,"  the  metrical  accent  falls 
on  the  in  of  in-te,  not  on  the  pronoun;  but  again,  for  the  same 
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reason,  this  gives  no  offence.     Compare  too  Phorrn.  2,  2,  3;  5, 
1,  38. 

Possessive  Pronouns  as  Suffixes. — I  first  noticed  this  combination 
in  the  Lapp  language,  and  so  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Philological  Society*  (vol.  2,  p.  182),  quoting  from 
Fiellstrora's  Gr.  (p.  32)  :— 

N.  mon  I  todn  thou  soden  he. 

G.  mo  of  me  to  of  thee  so  of  him. 

And  then  from  pp.  20,  2 1  : — 

parne  son  parnam  my  son. 

nipc  knife  nipat  thy  knife. 

aija  grandfather  aijabs  his  grandfather. 

And  with  this  I  subsequently  compared  the  Persian  forms, 
such  as  from  dar  '  door,'  daram  '  my  door,'  darat '  thy  door,'  darash 
'  his  or  her  door.'  The  same  forms,  I  am  told,  when  connected 
with  verbs,  denote  the  oblique  case,  dat.  or  ace,  as  goft-ash  '  said 
to  him.'  j 

And  thus  here  again  we  find  in  the  Lapp  not  merely  pro- 
nouns all  but  identical  with  those  which  belong  to  the  classical 
languages,  but  a  common  habit  of  combination'. 

The  subject  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Garnett  also  has  dwelt ; 
and  I  may  borrow  from  his  paper  in  the  same  Transactions 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17,  18)  the  following  parallel  examples,  taken 
from  languages  akin  to  the  Lapp,  as  first  AVotiak : — 

pi  (for  pi-i)     filius  mei  bera-i  dixi 

bera-d  dixisti 

bera-z  dixit 

bera-my  diximus 

bera-dy  dixistis 

bera-zy  dixerunt. 

Again  from  the  Tchereniissian,  he  places  alongside  of  each 
other : — 

*  In  a  Paper  read  Jan.  16,  1846. 

t  For  this  and  for  other  aid  I  have  to  thank  my  colleague  Prof. 
Rieu. 


pi-ed 

, ,     tui 

pi-ez 

,  ,     ejus 

pi-my 

, ,     nostri 

pi-dy 

, ,     uestri 

pi-zy 

, ,     eorum 
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afa-m 

pater  mei 

ischtene-m 

faciam 

ata-t 

,,     tui 

iscldene-t 

facias 

ata-sha 

, ,     sui,  ejus 

ischtene-she 

faciat 

ata-na 

, ,     nostri 

ischtene-na 

facianms 

ata-da 

, ,     uestri 

ischtene-da 

faciatis 

ata-sld 

, ,     eorum 

ischtene-sht 

faciant. 

Mr.  Gamett's  immediate  object  in  these  quotations  was  to  .show 
that  the  personal  endings  of  the  verb  are  genitives,  not  nomina- 
tives. But  this  is  a  matter,  which  for  me  has  little  importance, 
seeing  that,  as  I  stated  above  (p.  IP),  the  genitive  shares  the 
idea  of  '  whence '  with  the  nominative,  and  so  has"  as  good  a  right 
to  represent  the  agent. 

The  first  part  of  '  Das  Verbum  der  griechischen  Sprache,'  by 
Georg  Curtius,  has  this  moment  come  to  hand,  and  in  p.  25  I  find 
quotations  of  a  like  kind,  first  from  the  Magyar  : — 

vdrt-am      ich  habe  gewartet  hal-am      mein  Fisch 

vart-ad       du  hast  ihn  erwartet        lial-ad      dein  Fisch 


vdrt-a 

er  hat  ihn  erwartet 

hal-a 

sein  Fisch 

vdrt-unk 

wir  haben  gewartet 

hal-unlc 

unser  Fisch. 

And  then  from  the  Ostiak  : — 

pane-m 

ich  legte 

ime-m 

meine  Frau 

pane-n 

du  legtest 

ime-n 

deine  Frau 

pane-t 

er  legte 

ime-t 

seine  Frau. 

And  from  the  Yakut : — 

byst-ym 

ich  schnitt 

ba8-ym 

mein  Kopf 

byst-yu 

du  schnittst 

bas-yu 

dein  Kopf 

byst-a 

er  schnitt 

bas-a 

sein  Kopf. 

So  far  the 

pronominal  forms  are 

suffixed. 

But  we  find  them 

prefixed  in  one  member  of  the  Caucasian  group  of  languages 
(Mr.  Garnett's  Paper,  vol.  4,  p.  23)  ;  and  this  alike  with  nouns 
and  verbs,  as  : — 

8-ab    '  pater  mei ' 

w-ab  '     , ,     tui  ' 


i-ab    ' 

, ,     ejus ' 

h-ab   « 

,     nostri ' 

sh-ab  ' 

,    uestri ' 

r-ab    ' 

. ,     eorum 

8-nehoit 

'oro 

u-nehoit 

'oi  as' 

i-nehoit 

'  oral ' 

ha-nelwit 

'  oramus 

sh-nehoit 

'  oratis ' 

r-nefo  it 

'  orant.1 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THIRD-PERSON  PRONOUNS.* 

Thb  next  problem  is  of  great  extent,  as  it  has  to  deal  with  all 
the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  including,  to  take  onr  examples 
from  English,  the  definite  article  the,  the  demonstratives  this 
that  and  yon  or  yonder,  the  personal  pronouns,  he  she  it  they, 
the  relatives  and  interrogatives  icho,  what,  the  indefinite  some, 
together  with  the  adverbs  and  conjunctions  connected  with 
them,  viz.,  so,  thus,  as,  here,  hither,  hence,  &c. ;  now,  then,  when  ; 
though,  than  ;  and  lastly  the  compounds  such  and  which. 

The  result  at  which  I  hope  to  arrive  is  that  all  these  words 
are  of  one  stock;  but  for  clearness  it  seems  necessary  to  break 
up  the  inquiry  into  different  sections.  I  proceed  then  first  of 
all  to  show,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  several  classes  run  into 
one  another,  so  far  as  use  is  concerned,  viz. :  that  there  is  no 
substantial  distinction  between  the  definite  pronoun  the,  for 
example,  and  the  demonstrative  this  ;  that  among  demonstratives 
themselves  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to  things  near  and 
to  things  remote ;  that  from  demonstratives  are  deduced  the 
forms  employed  for  all  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  reflective  pronoun  ;  that  demonstratives 
are  available  as  relatives ;  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction 
between  relatives  and  interrogatives,  or  between  relative  and 
indefinite  pronouns.  A  second  branch  of  the  argument  will 
deal  with  the  forms,  leading  us  to  the  result  that  they  are  all 

*  The  first  sketch  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Philological 
Society,  March  26,  1847,  and  then,  with  a  few  changes,  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  '  Alphabet,  etc.',  in  1849. 
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deduced  from  a  common  origin.  A  third  will  discuss  the 
original  meaning  of  this  common  form;  and  finally  1  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  this  meaning  is  such  as  to  account  for 
all  the  varieties  in*  the  uses  of  the  pronouns. 

Although  I  have  thus  started  from  the  vocabulary  of  our  own 
language  it  will  fall  within  my  duty  to  discuss  the  pronouns 
generally  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  even  to  glance 
occasionally  at  outlying  languages,  which  the  German  school  for 
the  most  part  religiously  shun. 

The  free  intermixture  in  use  of  the  several  classes  of  pronouns 
claims  our  first  consideration ;  and  here  1  start  from  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  definite  article  was  in  origin  a  demonstrative 
pronoun.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  early  language  of  Greece, 
as  in  the  Iliad,  to.  8'  a7roiva  Sexecr&zc  'and  receive  this  ransom,' 
shewing  it  ;  r-qv  S'  cyw  ov  Xvaw  'but  this  woman  I  will  not  let 
go ' ;  and  the  later  language,  in  certain  adverbial  phrases,  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  traces  of  the  same  use,  as  in  -nrpo  tov  '  before 
this,'  tcj  'for  this  reason.'  The  Latin  language  is  without  a 
definite  article,  unless  the  name  be  conceded  to  the  pronoun  hie. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ycet  se  seo  is 
also  used,"  says  Kask  (Gr.  §  146)  "for  the  article";  and  in  the 
Komanic  languages,  lo,  la,  le,  etc.,  are  of  course  corrupted  forms 
of  the  Latin  Me,  etc. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  original  distinction  between  demon- 
stratives which  point  to  near  and  to  remote  objects.  Thus  Bopp 
(V.  G.  §  371,  Transl.)  says:  "That  which  in  Sanskrit  signifies 
this  means  also  for  the  most  part  that,  the  mind  supplying  the 
place  whether  near  or  remote.  In  Greek  again  the  old  gram- 
marians appear  to  have  agreed  that  K-qvos,  Trpos,  kcivos,  and 
£K€ivo<;  were  but  dialectic  varieties  of  one  word  (see  Ahrens  de 
dial.  Dor.  p.  267);  and  Ahrens  himself,  while  he  wishes  to 
make  out  that  ttjvos  is  of  a  different  origin  from  the  three  others, 
v.t  admits  that  at  times  it  is  used  like  e/ceivosfor  a  distant  object, 
though  more  commonly  for  one  that  is  near.  Our  own  that 
again,  as  opposed  to  this,  now  carries  with  it  the  notion  of 
greater  distance,  yet  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  pronoun 
the,  since  it   represents  the  German  das,  which  serves  as  tho 
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neuter  of  der  '  the.'  The  Slavic  languages  have  demonstrative 
pronouns  beginning  with  a  t,  like  the  Greek  to  tov,  &c.,  which 
for  the  most  part  mean  '  this,'  and  a  second  set  in  the  form  on 
or  won,  which  for  the  most  part  mean  that ,'  yet  the  Russian 
demonstrative  on  ona  ono  is  translated  by  Hamoniere  '  cela '  or 
'ceci';  and  to  the  simpler  adjective  on  he  gives  the  distinct 
meaning  of  '  ceci '  as  opposed  to  '  cela.'  So  too  generally  in  the 
Slavic  languages,  on,  ona,  ono,  or  won,  wona,  wono,  as  used  for 
tjie  personal  pronouns  'he,  she,  it,'  claim  connection  with  the 
idea  rather  of  '  this '  than  of  '  that.'  It  is  indeed  because  the 
true  office  of  hie  and  Me  is  simply  to  point,  that  a  repetition 
either  of  hie  and  hie,  or  of  Me  and  Me,  is  available  for  contrast- 
ing two  different  objects,  precisely  as  hie  and  Me  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  Ovid,  describing  the  half-military 
character  of  the  neighbouring  farmer  in  his  place  of  exile  says  : 
"  Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  arnia  manu  "  ;  while  a  repeated  Me 
serves  the  same  purpose  in  Ter.  Ph.  3,  2,  16,  and  elsewhere 
(cf.  too  Mayor's  Juv.  10,  91).  In  fact  such  repetition  of  the 
same  word  with  a  reference  to  different  objects  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  use  of  alius  .  .  .  alius,  of  alter  .  .  .  alter,  of  tu  and  tn, 
of  tnus  and  tuus.  (See  Essays,  pp.  172,  173.)  We  have  now  a 
marked  distinction  between  our  here  and  there,  hither  and  thither, 
etc. ;  yet  the  forms  with  th  in  English  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  pronoun  the,  to  which  the  notion  of  '  this '  originally  be- 
longed ;  and  further,  under  Eask's  law,  this  initial  th  represents 
the  t  of  the  Greek  to  tov,  etc.,  which  again  means  '  this '  rather 
than  '  that.' 

Without  saying  either  yea  or  nay  to  the  question  whether  the 
following  forms  have  any  affinity  with  our  European  pronominal 
stock,  it  is  to  the  present  purpose  to  notice  the  fact  that  in 
Mantchou  (Gabelentz,  Gr.  p.  38)  and  Mongol  (I.  J.  Schmidt, 
Gr.  p.  46)  ere  '  this '  corresponds  to  tere  '  that,'  precisely  as  our 
here  to  there ;  and  again,  in  the  former  language,  we  have  ouba 
'  this,'  touba  '  that' ;  and  enteJce  '  huius-modi,'  tenteke  '  illius-modi.' 

As  to  the  substantial  identity  of  the  personal  pronouns  he,  she, 
it,  &c.,  and  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to 
point  to  hie,  haec,  hoc,  so  used,  or  to  the  French  il  le,  elle  la.     So 
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too  the  pronoun  is,  ea,  id,  also  supplies  forms  for  the  persons. 
This  pronoun,  though  it  eventually  ceased  to  have  a  demon- 
strative power,  was  in  origin  but  a  corruption  of  that  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  hie,  liaec,  hoc.  The  c  of  this  latter  pronoun  is  no 
original  part  of  the  word,  and  indeed  is  not  seen  in  the  forms 
hi,  hae,  his,  horum,  &c,  nor  in  the  compounds  ho-die  or  horsum  for 
ho-uorsum.  I  have  already  (p.  219)  pointed  out  that  hi  and  his 
and  even  a  sing.  nom.  Ms  ought  to  be  included  in  the  declension 
of  is,  ea,  id,  in  our  grammars,  although  the  editors  of  Cicero  still 
persist  in  a  general  preference  of  the  forms  ii  or  i,  Us,  is,  or  eis. 
Thus  when  Baiter,  etc.,  in  the  text  of  Cicero  insert  these,  there 
will  generally  be  found  a  note  to  this  effect :  "  MSS.  hi  (his).,, 
So  habitually  in  Kipperdey's  Caesar,  the  MSS.  A.  B.  E.  f.  have 
hi  and  his,  where  he  and  other  editors  generally  prefer  ii  and  Us, 
and  this  even  in  that  use  before  a  relative,  where  the  relative 
clause  alone  defines  the  'who,'  as  hi  qui  flumen  transissent  (1,  13, 
5);  etiam  hi  qui  magnum  in  castris  tisum  habebant  (1,  39,  5);  de 
his  (so  N.  for  once)  rebus  quae  agi  coeptae  erant.  So  again  in 
Halm's  Quintilian  an  ii  or  Us  of  the  text  in  the  notes  regularly  re- 
ceives its  due  correction  into  hi  or  his.  In  the  Juridical  writers 
these  liberties  with  the  text  are  less  taken  ;  and  accordingly  in 
'  lpian,  etc.,  the  ordinary  phrase  is  de  his  qui  in  potestate  sunt, 
and  so  on,  where  his  must  be  the  ablative  of  is,  not  of  hie.  It 
was  probably  because  of  the  commonly  less  emphatic  character 
of  is  ea  id,  compared  to  hie  haec  hoc,  that  the  7*  was  lost  for  this 
pronoun.  So  our  English  it  is  no  doubt  one  with  the  L.  id,  yet 
it  has  grown  out  of  the  A.-Sax.  hit ;  and  indeed  a  genitive  his 
for  a  long  time  maintained  its  ground  in  our  language  with 
the  power  of  its.  In  proof  of  this  the  English  Bible  presents 
abundant  examples.  Thus  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has 
v.  11,  "  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whorse  fruit 
is  in  i7self";  and  the  first  chapter  of  Leviticus  v.  6,  "he  shall 
flay  the  burnt  offering,  and  cut  it  into  his  pieces." 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  the  relativo  and 
the  definite  article  or  demonstrative  pronoun  is  clearly  seen  in 
a  comparison  of  the  Greek  forms,  os  r/  and  6  rj,  for  the  o-  of  6s, 
which  alone  distinguishes  them,  is  but   the  nominatival    suffix, 
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and  so  no  part  of  the  base  of  the  word.  Nay  in  some  cases  6s 
takes  the  place  of  6  or  ouros.  Thus  Apollonius  Dyscolus  (p.  71 
Bekker's  ed.)  :  rj  6s  Tqv  lo~t}V  (rrjfiaatav  ey/i  777  ovros :  6s  yap  pa 
p-aXiara  rjvSave  KTqpvKiav'  /cat  HXarwv,  rj  8°  6s.  In  the  neuter  of  the 
article,  to,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  oblique  cases,  a  t 
presents  itself,  but  this  too  constitutes  no  substantial  difference, 
as  in  the  old  language  the  relative  also  has  a  t,  especially  in 
Herodotus,  as,  for  example,  6vovcn  177  HapOevw  tovs  tc  vavrryovs 
xai  tovs  av  XafiwcrL.  So  with  ourselves  that  habitually  has 
assigned  to  it  the  office  of  a  relative,  as  '  the  man  that  I  am 
speaking  of,'  herein  following  the  A. -Saxon.  Thus  Eask  in  his 
Grammar  (p.  57  of  Thorpe's  translation)  :  "  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  \>set,  se,  seo,  is  also  used  relatively,  and  is  in  general 
repeated  in  a  sentence,  so  that  in  the  first  clause  it  stands  as  a 
demonstrative,  and  in  the  next  as  a  relative,  as  :  hatan  fast 
saslfa  fast  nane  ne  beos,  to  call  those  blessings  which  are  none; 
se  man  se  fast  swifte  hors  hafa^g,  the  man  who  has  the  swift  horse." 
Similarly  in  German  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John,  within  the 
compass  of  five  verses,  has  :  Wir  reden  das  Wir  wissen,  and 
zeugen  das  Wir  gesehen  haben  ;  Des  Menschen  Sohn  der  im 
Ilimmel  ist;  Alle  die  an  Ihn  glauben.  But  besides  the  ad- 
jective that  we  find  also  a  relative  use  of  the  adverb  there  again 
and  again  in  Chaucer,  as :  (Nonnes  Priestes .  Tale)  "  for  in  an 
oxes  stalle  This  night  shall  I  be  mordred  there  I  lie."  Nay  in 
A.-Saxon  an  indeclinable  fe  is  used  alike  for  the  definite  pro- 
noun and  for  a  relative,  as  in :  feet  micele  geteld  f e  Moises 
worhte  '  the  large  tent  which  Moses  wrought.'  The  same  pro- 
noun f  e  may  even  be  used  at  once  for  the  personal  pronoun 
'  he '  and  the  relative  '  who,'  as  :  f  e  f  e  on  me  belyf  fc  '  he  who 
believeth  in  me.'  In  Welsh  also,  to  take  one  of  the  Keltic  stock 
the  ordinary  combination  for  the  relative  is  yr  hwn  m.,  yr  hon  f., 
that  is  literally,  '  the  this.'  Then  again,  turning  to  other 
quarters,  I  find  Bopp  (§  383)  saying :  "  in  Zend  the  relative 
also  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  a  demonstrative."  For  example 
the  ace.  yim  of  the  Zend  relative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  hunc. 
And  in  Dobrowsky  (Instit.  p.  608)  there  occurs  the  passage  : 
"Utuntur    interpretes    relativo    ad    exprimendum    Graecorum 
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articuluin  6  17  to,  quo  carent  Slavi."  Add  from  the  Finn 
(Vhael's  Gr.  p.  47) :  han  sa  tuo  alias  Demonstrativa,  alias 
Relativa  sunt.  Even  in  Latin  the  relative  has  at  times  the 
power  which  rather  belongs  to  is  ea  id,  specially  in  parenthetic 
phrases,  such  as :  '  qua  ( =  ea)  erat  temperantia,*  '  ut  est  homo ' 
(  =  '  sic  est  homo  ') ;  also  in  :  quod  cum  audisset  ;  and  the  double 
qua  in  phrases  like  '  qua  uiri  qua  mulieres'  seems  to  require  for 
its  literal  translation,  'along  here  the  men,  along  here  tbe 
women.'  In  the  same  way  I  would  explain  the  combination 
quum  .  .  turn  .  .  ,  as  equivalent  to  turn  .  .  turn  .  .  Again  the  It. 
qui  '  here,'  by  its  fo.rcn  asserts  an  identity  with  the  base  of  the 
Latin  relative.  So  too  in  the  phrase  '  A  is  as  old  as  B,'  the  first 
as  is  a  demonstrative,  the  second  a  relative ;  and  indeed  the 
Latin  would  express  this  by  tarn  .  .  quam.  Home  Tooke  was  of 
course  right  when  he  explained  such  a  form  as  :  '  I  know  that 
he  is  gone,'  as  equal  to :  '  I  know  this,  he  is  gone.'  But  this 
being  true,  we  must  explain  in  the  same  way  the  use  of  quam, 
quod,  ut,  6tl  (which  in  form  are  all  relatives)  in  the  combinations 
postquam  (cf.  the  G.  nach-dem),  praeter  quod  .  .,  prout  .  .,  as  well  as 
the  particles  in  :  suadeo  ut  abeas,  laetaiur  quod  redieris,  Aeyw  6ti 

T€$VrjK€. 

In  the  same  way  forms  with  an  initial  s,  appear  now  as  rela- 
tives, now  as  demonstratives.  First  as  relatives,  viz.  the  Gothic 
sn-x  '  qui '  and  su-s  '  quae,'  noticed  by  Grimm  (D.  G.  3,  p.  22,  §  7), 
the  0.  Norse  sem,  Dan.  and  Sw.  som ;  and  with  these  we  may 
include  the  second  element  of  our  own  whoso,  compared  with 
the  Latin  reduplicate  quis-quis.  Nay  in  old  German  so  was  re- 
peatedly employed  in  this  sense,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
C.  F.  Becker  in  his  Grammar  (Transl.  §  130,  obs.) :  die  Giite  so 
sie  mir  erwiesen  haben,  '  the  kindness  which  you  have  showed  me.' 
But  here  again  the  Latin  has  archaic  demonstratives  of  like  form, 
as  sum  sum  sas,  used  in  the  time  of  Ennius,  as  equivalents  for 
mm  earn  eas.  The  s  also  stands  in  our  so  and  such  =  G.  so-l(i)ch-er, 
and  Sc.  sic  (=  thilk),  and  in  the  Gr.  o-rjfxcpov,  o-yrcs.  Nay  in  the 
Logudoro  dialect  of  the  island  Sardinia  the  definite  article  still 
in  use  is,  su  m.,  sa  f.,  for  the  6ing.,  pi.  sos  m.  sas  f.  Similarly  the 
S.  and  Go.  have  sa  '  this,'  the  0.  Slav.  si.  To  these  add  both  sic 
•  y  2 
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'  .so,'  and  without  the  demonstratival  enclitic,  si  '  so ' ;  and  this 
not  only  in  the  phrase  si  dis  placet  '  so  heaven  ordains '  (and  man 
has  only  to  submit,  though  he  feels  ever  so  degraded  by  it) ; 
but  not  very  rarely  in  the  old  language,  where  however  editors 
take  the  liberty  of  substituting  sic.  My  authority  for  this  asser- 
tion I  give  : — 

lube  oeti:  sei  (  =  sic)  si  fecerit,  gaudebit  semper. — CIL.  1447. 

Vt  qufsque  exoptet  se*  honeste  uiuere. — lb.  1273. 

Quid  si  t(e)  extra  aedis  exanimata  eluninas.— Enn.  ap.  Xon.  39. 

3Ie  gerinanani  meam  sororem  in  concubinatum  tibi, 

Si  sine  dote  dedidis.se  niagis  quam  in  matrimonium. — PI.  Trin. 

3,  2,  65. 
Si  quassante  capite  tristes  incedunt. — Caecil.  ap.  Serv.  G.  1,  74. 
Ferri  tantum  si  roget  me,  non  dem  quantum  auri  petit : 
Si  secubitet,  si  quoque  a  me  quae  roget  non  impetret. — Lucil. 

ap.  Xon.  382. 
Si  mouet  ac  simat  nares,  delfinus  ut  olim. — Id.  ibid.  169. 

Kay  si  in  this  sense  seems  to  be  used  by  Horace  (Od.  1,  16,  8), 
Xon  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta  Si  geminant  Corybantes  aera ;  nor 
had  Bentley  any  necessity  for  substituting  sic  for  si  in  (3,  24,  5) 
Si  figit  (fixit  ?)  adamantinos  Sumniis  uerticibus  dira  Xecessitas 
Clauos,  as  si  itself  would  have  answered  his  purpose.! 

Even  the  so-called  conjunction  si  '  if,'  is  the  same  word  with 
the  power  of  a  relative ;  in  confirmation  of  which  I  may  refer 
to  our  old  use  of  so,  in  the  same  sense ;  as,  for  example,  when 
Shakspere  says  :  '  And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go,  to  Athens 
will  I  bear  my  folly  back ;'  and  in  the  familiar  phrase,  '  so  it 
please  you.'  The  German  too  shares  or  once  shared  the  habit, 
as  seen  in  the  translation  of  the  English  Church  service  :  so  wir 
sagen  wir  haben  keinen  Siinde,  so  verfiihren  wir  uns  selbst,  und 
die  TVahrheit  ist  nicht  in  uns ;  so  wir  aber  unsere  Siinden  be- 
kennen,  so  ist .  .  .     Xay  in  Chinese  so  is  at  once  a  demonstrative 

*  Here  the  form  se  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  variety  rase  for 
nisi ;  and  as  regards  metre,  a  strong  pronunciation  of  the  aspirate  in 
honeste  saves  the  hiatus. 

f  So  editors  reject :  Sicine  .  .  .  ?  Si  .  .  .  ?  in  Catullus,  77,  3. 
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(Endlicher's  Gr.  p.  272  note),  a  relative  (271,  §  2),  and  an 
interrogative  (273,  §  2) ;  and  now  I  am  in  this  quarter  let  me 
add  that  tee  (270)  signifies  sometimes  'this,'  sometimes  'who' 
or  '  which.' 

The  substantial  identity  of  form  between  relatives  and  inter- 
rogatives  is  too  patent  to  need  illustration ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns.  Of  this 
habit  tis  -rt,  etc.,  of  Greek,  and  quis  quid  of  Latin,  are  clear 
examples ;  and  the  German  was  is  similarly  used.  Our  noun  some, 
contrasted  with  the  relative  som  of  Swed.  and  Dan.,  is  another 
example ;  and  in  the  Latin  ali-quis  and  the  Germ,  et-was  the  idea 
of  the  indefinite  is  expressed  in  the  second  elements  alone,  for 
the  first  part  will  be  found  to  be  merely  a  numeral,   =  '  one.' 

The  forms  of  the  pronouns  claim  our  next  attention  ;  and  I 
here  commence  with  the  pronouns  which  have  an  initial  guttural, 
giving  precedence  to  this  form  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
original  letter.  We  have  already  seen  the  form  qui  in  Italian 
representing  the  Latin  hi*  of  hie  '  here  ' ;  and  I  venture  to  affirni 
that  Italian  in  its  particle  qui  has  preserved  the  genuine  form 
with  more  accuracy  than  the  so-called  parent  ^nguage.  There 
is  no  real  anachronism  in  this  theory,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
at  the  present  day  the  southern  dialects  of  Italy  are  softer  in 
their  forms,  in  other  words  more  corrupt  than  those  of  the  north, 
and  this  suffer  character  the  Latin  may  well  have  had.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tuscan  varieties  even  in  classical  times  were 
notorious  fur  the  love  of  gutturals ;  and  the  modern  Italian  is 
more  correctly  colled  '  Toscano.'  Hence  guerra  is  probably  an 
older  form  than  the  Latin  bellum  itself.  But  as  regards  the 
claim  in  dispute  between  the  initial  consonants  of  the  Lat.  hie 
and  Ital.  qui,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  mute  initial 
is  found  in  the  series  of  forms  cis  citra  <itro  citerior  citi 
which  as  clearly  connect  themselves  with  the  pronoun  hie,  as  tin- 
corresponding  series  ids  ultra  idtro  idterior  ultimus  with  the  pro- 
noun We,  or  rather,  to  deal  with  the  older  form,  otte.  The  rela- 
tion too  ethic  haec  hoc  to  our  own  language  is  itself  a  snfSciehl 

*  This  form  appears  in  the  sepulchral  formula  :  D.  M.  S.  hi  iacet . . . 
CIL.  vol.  ii.  3211. 
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proof  that  this  Latin  pronoun  once  had  a  guttural  tenuis  for  its 
first  letter  ;  for  as  our  hither,  compared  with  citer-ior,  obeys  Eask's 
law  of  interchange,  so  our  he  his  hence  here  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Latin  by  forms  with  an  initial  c.  Probably  the  habit 
of  affixing  a  second  guttural  in  hie  hinc  hue  etc.  ended  in  the 
suppression  of  that  which  once  preceded.  The  form  ceteri  too 
(as  I  have  already  noticed),  =  01  aAAoi,  seems  to  contain  in  the 
first  letter  what  represents  a  definite  article  ci.  But  I  pass  to 
tlio  other  demonstrative  pronouns  of  Latin,  and  so  claim  the 
modern  questVcosti,  and  quello  colui,  as  more  genuine  in  respect  of 
fomi  than  the  old  classical  iste,  Hie. 

For  the  appearance  of  an  initial  guttural  in  the  relative  and 
interrogative,  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  Sansk.  ka-s,  the  Ionic 
forms  of  the  Greek,  as  kov  kyj  Korepos,  the  Lat.  qui,  quantus,  qualis, 
quis-quis,  qui-cum-que,  quot ;  while  the  forms  uter  ubi  untie  ut  are 
proved  to  have  once  possessed  an  initial  c  or  q  by  the  compounds 
ne-cuter,  old  form  of  neuter,  si-cubi,  ne-cubi,  ali-cubi,  num-cubi, 
si-cunde,  etc. ;  and  even  sicut  and  hucusque  are  probably  to  be 
divided  as  si-cut,  ho-cusque,  for  such  compounds  were  more  pro- 
bably deduced  from  the  simple  forms  si  '  so,'  and  ho  '  hither,' 
than  from  the  secondary  sic  and  hue.  So  too  ho-die  might  well  be 
preferred  to  hoc  die.  How  an  initial  guttural  may  be  lost  is  also 
clearly  seen  in  the  passage  of  our  own  relative  from  such  forms 
as  quwhat,  quwhere  of  old  days  to  the  modern  what,  where,  etc. 
Thus  a  guttural  has  been  exhibited  as  the  initial  of  the  definite 
article,  the  three  demonstrative  pronouns,  the  personal  pronouns, 
the  relative,  the  interrogative,  the  indefinite. 

P-forms  deduced  from  iT-forms.  This  is  best  seen  in  the 
Greek  language,  where  the  Attic  ttov  Trq  irorepos  stand  by  the  Ionic 
kov  ktj  Korepos,  etc. ;  and  the  same  interchange  occurs  in  the  Oscan 
pis,  pitpit,  puturus-pid,  etc.,  by  the  side  of  the  L.  qais,  quicquid, 
(c)uter-que  ;  also  in  the  Umbrian  pis  =  quis,  svepis  =  siquis,  pisi- 
pumpe  =  qui-cumque,  pisi  panupei  =  qui  quandoque,  putro  =  uter, 
panto  =  quantus  (A.  K.  Wortverzeichniss).  Nor  is  the  correspon- 
dence limited  to  pronouns ;  it  constitutes  a  general  law  between 
the  two  classical  languages,  as  in  oif/o/xat  oculus,  kirofxai  sequor, 
Tre/xTTTos  quin[c)tus,  twttos  coctus.  And  the  same  law  exists  between 
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the  language  of  Koine  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  as 
columba  '  the  tame  pigeon,'  palumbes  '  the  wild  pigeon.'  Again 
in  the  Keltic  family,  the  Welsh  and  Breton  give  a  preference  to 
a  p,  where  a  guttural  is  preferred  by  the  Gaelic  and  Erse.  Thus 
in  Breton  wo  find  the  interr.  pe  piou  petra  (Legonidec's  Gr.  p.  71), 
while  pe-hini  serveB  as  a  relative  ;  and  the  Lat.  quisque,  F.  chaque, 
is  represented  by  pep.  It  also  possesses  an  interr.  pwi ;  and  a  rel. 
pe  '  what,'  both  rel.  and  interr.,  '  which.'  So  the  W.pwy,  substan- 
tially one  with  L.  qui,  is  used  alike  as  a  relative  and  as  an  inter- 
rogative ;  while  the  W.  pan  '  when,'  fairly  represents  the  L. 
qimm  (cum). 

T-fornis  from  Z'-forms.  This  change  is  already  familiar  in 
our  own  language,  as  in  the  modern  mate  from  an  older  make. 
Probably  there  was  an  intermediate  form  Jet  with  an  excrescent  t, 
as  in  nod-is  wkt-o<;  compared  with  vx^a,  vuy/os,  while  the  Ital. 
notte,  Fr.  mat,  drop  the  guttural ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  eye 
that  our  own  night  retains  the  guttural  aspirate.  But  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  inference  alone  from  parallel  cases ;  the 
old  Slavic  already  exhibits  kto  as  the  representative  of  quis, 
which  Dobrowsky  should  not  have  treated  as  a  compound  formed 
from  an  interr.  K  and  a  demonstrative  To.  The  Greek  KTao/xat, 
when  contrasted  with  the  variety  7rao//.ai,  no  one  would  hold  to 
be  a  compound.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  sane  person  will 
dispute  the  identity  of  rt?  and  quis,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
two  enclitics  t£  and  que.  Hence  we  have  no  choice  but  to  unite 
with  the  forms  which  have  an  initial  guttural  all  the  demon- 
stratives with  an  initial  t,  as  S.  neut.  nom.  tat  '  this,'  and  all  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  same  pronoun,  which  without  exception 
exhibit  this  initial  dental.  Add  to  this  the  Greek  to  with  tou 
tt/s  tov,  etc. ;  and  the  same  used  as  a  relative ;  together  with 
adverbs,  as,  totc  to6l  rodev ;  and  other  derivatives,  as,  twos, 
rr)fi.epoi>,  TTrres.  The  Latin  also,  although  not  in  possession  of  a 
declinable  pronoun  so  beginning,  has  the  adverbs  tarn,  turn  (time), 
together  with  tot,  totus.  talis,  tantus  and  ta-men*  'with  all  this,' 

*  Bopp  (§  343)  would  identify  ^vtoi  with  tamen  ;  and  so  tar  lie  is 
perhaps  right ;  but  not  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  pep  in  this  word  is 
the  familiar  particle  pev. 
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where  the  postposition  men  is  one  probably  with  /xera,  and  G.  mit, 
and  consequently  with  our  with.  Tandem  has  already  been  spoken 
of,  as  a  compression  of  a  fuller  tamen-dem.  We  also  have  pre- 
setted the  simple  pronoun  to  in  our  to-day,  to-morrow,  to-night, 
and  in  the  obsolete  to-year.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
Koch  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  language  should  identify 
the  to  of  these  compounds  with  the  E.  prep,  to,  G.  zu,  in  spite  of 
what  is  seen  in  the  S.  a-dya,  L.  lio-die,  Gr.  rrj/xcpov,  o-qpepov. 

TH  in  place  of  T.  This  is  best  seen  in  our  own  language, 
where  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  Eask's  law,  so  that  the, 
this,  that,  there,  thence,  thither,  than,  then,  thus,  and  the  provincial 
thilk  for  such  (as  quwhilk  for  which),  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

S  for  TH  or  T  is  no  less  certain.  First  we  have  the  evidence 
of  the  S.  n.  m.  sa,  f.  sd  by  the  side  of  forms  with  t,  and  so  cor- 
responding to  6  ?;,  the  aspirate  of  which  is  the  habitual  analogue 
of  an  initial  s  in  kindred  tongues.  So  too  the  Gothic  has  for  the 
iiom.  m.  sa,  f.  so,  by  the  side  of  forms  with  an  initial  th ;  and  the 
A. -Sax.  again  in  like  manner  for  the  so-called  definite  article 
gives  us  se  sunu  'the  son,'  seo  dohtor  'the  daughter,'  but  Ipost  cealf 
'  the  calf.'  Add  to  these  the  L.  sic*  our  own  so,  such,  G.  soldier 
(  =  so-lich-er  and  L.  ta-li-s)  ;  the  G.  sie,  with  the  several  meanings 
of  '  she'  '  her'  and  '  they' ;  and,  to  return  to  the  Greek,  arj/xepov 
and  o-7?T£?.  In  fact  we  have  here  only  cases  identical  with  the 
common  habit  of  lisping,  which  led"  to  the  Greek  varieties  Acrava 
=  AOrjvr],  crios  =  #eos,  etc.  Sh  for  s  on  the  same  principle  is  to  be 
expected  ;  and  hence  Lith.  szittas  =  ovtos,  and  our  own  she. 

D  in  German  for  our  TH,  as  in  der  die  das  den  darein  doch  etc., 
needs  no  comment  beyond  a  comparison  with  du  '  thou,'  durch 
'  through,'  diinn  '  thin,'  dick  '  thick.' 

The  W  so  common  in  English  pronouns  has  already  been 
pointed  out  as  a  corruption  of  quwh  in  quichat,  quwhilk,  etc.  The 
change  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  our  war  as  contrasted  with 

*  I  should  here  have  to  add  the  reflective  pronouns,  sui  se  sibi, 
Go.  sis  sik,  etc.,  if  I  could  accept  the  doctrine  of  Bopp  as  given  in 
V.  G.  §  3f  1 :  Hinsichtlich  der  Umschlagnng  der  reflexiven  Bedeutung  in 
die  demonstrative,  die  wir  bei  sm  '  so'  annehmen,  berucksichtige  man 
dieselbe  Erscheinung  an  dem  lat.  si-c,  dessen  Zusammenliang  mit  sui, 
si-bi,  sc  man  nieht  bestreiten  kann. 
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guerra,  and  oar  adv.  well  for  gwell  by  the  side  of  good ;  and  the 
Mime  or  nearly  the  same  applies  to  the  G.  toer  and  welcher. 

The  H  of  6s  rj  6,  b6ev,  ore,  and  the  article  6  77  by  the  side  of  the 
oblique  cases  with  a  t,  and  indeed  the  Doric  noin.  toi  toll,  is  no 
doubt  only  a  weakening  of  the  original  K-sound,  as  in  the  L. 
adv.  hie  contrasted  with  Ital.  qui.  The  def.  art.  of  the  0.  Norse 
hinn  hin  liitt  follows  the  same  rule.  We  also  in  pronunciation 
drop  the  10  of  icho,  whose,  whom,  and  even  for  the  eye  in  how. 
The  appearance  of  a  mere  h  in  he,  his,  him,  hence,  here,  hither,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  required  by  Eask's  law  where  one  of 
the  classical  languages  has  or  had  a  fc-sound.  Similarly  the 
Welsh  supplies  a  m.  hwn,  f.  hon  for  'this,'  and  also  has  hi  for 
'  she '  or  '  her.' 

Initial  T.  As  the  passage  from  a  guttural  to  a  y  is  familiar  to 
us  in  our  yolk,  yellow,  yeast,  yesterday,  we  have  only  what  is  rea- 
sonable in  our  yon,  yonder,  and  G.  jener  by  the  side  of  Ketvos. 

But  in  many  forms  all  trace  of  an  initial  consonant  is  lost. 
In  the  most  marked  instance,  viz.  L.  is  ea  id,  it  has  been  already 
shown  thai;  h  once  belonged  to  the  word  ;  and  the  same  was  said 
of  our  it.  Of  course  the  G.  er  'he,'  es  'it,'  must  go  with  these. 
iSo  too  the  0.  X.  hinn  hin  hitt  drop  the  aspirate,  when  attached  as 
enclitics  to  a  noun,  as  svein-inn,  hot-in,  skip-it.  Add  the  S.  atra 
'  here,'  atas  '  from  here,'  together  with  S.  a-dya  '  to-day,'  Erse, 
a-nochd  '  to-night,'  0.-s.  a-bon  '  to-day,'  which  I  take  from  Bopp 
(V.  G.  §  366).  Our  old  writers  also  in  imitation  of  the  speech  of 
the  vulgar  often  exhibit  a  for  he,  as  in  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
(5,  2)  :  '  A  has  a  little  galled  me  I  confess';  and  again  (o,  1)  : 
'  I  believe  a  means  to  cozen  somebody.'  But  the  pronoun  as, 
alike  as  a  demonstrative  and  as  a  relative  adverb,  belongs  to 
polite  speech.  Nay  in  the  combination  such  as  the  latter  word 
is  a  true  relative;  and  in  'Him  as  prigs  what  isn't  his'n,'  we 
must  not  discard  from  view  the  use  of  as  for  '  who,'  because  it 
happens  to  be  condemned  as  vulgar,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  it  is  but  an  accident  that  one  form  has  gained  the 
day  over  another  in  the  battle  for  life  between  words.  I  there- 
fore also  put  in  a  claim  for  the  form  'em  as  abbreviated  in  con- 
versation for  them.     The  Greek   u   '  if,'  as   contracted  with  the 
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Latin  si,  is  another  example  of  the  lost  initial  consonant.  I 
conclude  this  branch  of  the  discussion  by  repeating  that  all  the 
varieties  in  the  initial  consonant  of  the  said  pronouns  grew  out 
of  a  guttural. 

I  next  deal  with  the  final  consonant  of  the  leading  syllable, 
and  commence  with  the  nasal  (n  or  m),  as  being  at  once  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  my  belief  the  original  letter. 
Thus  for  the  definite  article  in  Swed.  and  Dan.  we  have  den  m. 
and  f.,  with  en  as  a  suffixed  article,  den  patriot  or  patriot-en  '  the 
patriot,'  patriot-ens  'of  the  patriot,'  den  fru  or  fru-n  'the  woman,' 
fru-ns  '  of  the  woman.'  And  we  ourselves  have  the  form  then, 
somewhat  concealed  by  provection  in  the  form  for  the  nonce,  in 
place  of  for  then  once.  In  this  example  the  word  plays  its  proper 
part  of  a  demonstrative.  Dr.  Guest  (Proc.  of  Phil.  Soc.  i.  p.  290) 
quotes  from  Eobert  of  Gloucester  several  examples  of  pen,  where 
we  now  say  the,  as  :  and  byseged  pen  castle  syx  wouke  (97). 
Here  and  in  five  of  the  six  the  word  appears  as  an  objective  ; 
but  he  adds  :  Sometimes  however  we  find  then  as  a  nominative ; 
e.  g.  '  jjer  was  aslawe  then  hende  kynzt,  \>e  noble  Syre  Waweyn.' 
Then  for  demonstratives  in  other  of  the  allied  languages  we  find 
a  nasal,  as  in  kclvos  (xev),  in  the  Doric  k^vos  and  ttjvos,  Goth,  jain-s, 
Germ,  jen-er,  and  our  yon,  with  the  derived  yond-er  (d  excrescent) 
and  beyond ;  also  in  the  Slavonic  pronouns,  as  on  ona  ono  '  that ' 
of  the  0.  Slavic,  the  mod.  Euss.  torn  '  that,  the ' ;  the  Bohem. 
ten  or  sen ;  Upper  Lusatian  ton  or  to.  Again  our  own  adverbs, 
hence  thence  whence,  were  once  written  henn-es,  thenn-es,  whenn-es, 
and  so  betray  their  genitival  origin,  leaving  henn,  thenn,  whenn 
for  the  base  of  the  several  words.  Similarly,  in  inde  and  unde 
in  and  un  alone  are  radical,  the  d  being  excrescent,  and  the  final 
e  probably  represents  a  genitival  suffix,  us  or  is  (cf.  ipse  from  an 
actual  ipsus,  iste  from  istus  (PI.  Glor.  4,  6,  18),  and  ille  from  a 
theoretic  illus).  This  theory  about  the  final  e  receives  strong 
confirmation  from  the  corruption  in  Greek  of  -n-poadev  to  irpoaBe, 
etc. ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  the  Greek  evOev,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  inde,  is  also  a  witness  for  us,  whether  the  division  of 
the  word  be  as  commonly  taught  cv-6ev,  or  as  I  believe  ev$-ev, 
where  the  dental  aspirate  6  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  dental 
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liquid.  Even  Bopp  holds  the  v  in  the  first  syllable  of  evOev  to  be 
Ureigentbum  des  Stammes  (T.  G.  §  373).  "What  has  been  said 
of  inde  and  unde  also  applies  to  the  corrupt  forms  hinc,  Mine,  istinc, 
for  setting  aside  the  enclitic  c  (ce),  these  represent  lost  forms, 
liinde,  illinde,  istinde,  as  shewn  by  utrim-que  in  place  of  utrindeque 
from  utrinde.  For  the  compression  of  the  assumed  hinde,  etc.,  to 
hin,  etc.,  compare  deinde,  proinde,  exinde,  cut  down  to  dein,  proin, 
exin.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  our  own  old  fomi  henn-es,  as 
just  quoted,  and  its  variety  henn-en,  led  to  a  corrupt  variety  hen 
(  =  hence,  see  Essays,  p.  167);  while  the  German  has  hin,  and  the 
French  from  inde  has  deduced  the  particle  en.  Nay  Terence 
treats  inde  as  a  monosyllable,  i.  e.  as  in,  in  Phonn.  4,  3,  76  : 
Inde  (so  Bemb.,  others  id)  siimam  :  uxori  tibi  opus  esse  di'xero. 
In  what  has  been  just  said  of  the  Latin  inde  it  was  assumed  that 
in  is  the  base  of  the  pronoun  is  ea  id ;  but  this  is  a  point  that  has 
already  been  discussed  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

The  personal  suffix  tlv  of  ecr-riv  '  he  is,'  also  exhibits  an  original 
nasal  in  a  third-person  pronoun ;  and  ovtiv  of  Xeyovrtv  (Xeyovau') 
I  divide  (see  above)  as  ovt-iv,  of  which  I  hold  ov  to  be  the  pro- 
nominal base,  t  to  be  an  outgrowth  from  the  preceding  v,  and  tv 
a  suffix  of  plurality  =  E  -en.  Again  in  0.  Norse  the  personal 
pronoun  runs  for  the  m. ;  K.  hann,  ac.  hann,  g.  ham,  d.  honum ; 
and  for  the  f. :  N.  hdn,  ac.  hana,  g.  hennar,  d.  henni ;  in  which  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  an  n  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  word  (Rask's 
Gr.  transl.  94).  So  again  the  Finn  carries  hdn  through  all  the 
cases  of  the  sing.,  as  n.  hdn,  g.  hdn-en,  etc. :  nor  let  it  be  inferred 
that  this  pronoun  is  for  the  Finns  a  loan-word  from  their  neigh- 
bours, for  pronominal  words  are  always  of  home-growth.  The 
northern  dialect  of  the  Lapp  also  has  n.  sodn,  g.  sun,  d.  sunji 
(Fiellstrom'  Gr.  p.  39;  comp.  Rask's  Lapp.  Gr.  79).  The 
Gothic  too  betrays  the  nasal  in  the  several  pronominal  datives, 
im-ma,  tham-rna,  hvam-ma. 

But  our  own  language  must  not  be  left  out  of  view.  Let  mo 
once  more  quote  a  sadly  vulgar  distich  :  "  Him  as  prigs  what 
isn't  his-en,  when  he's  cotched  must  go  to  prisin,"  where  him  is 
doing  duty  as  a  nominative.  But  for  some  such  justification  of 
this  use  of  him  in  the  old  language,  Skakspere,  as  Dr.  Guost 
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implies  (Proc.  Ph.  Soc.  vol.  1,  p.  290),  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  constructions  like  :  "Him  I  accuse  the  city  gates  by  this 
has  entered  "  (Coriol.  5,  5),  or  :  "  When  him  we  serve  's  away  " 
(Ant.  and  CI.  3,  1),  where  the  little  word  performs  the  double 
office  of  object  to  one  verb  and  subject  to  another.  An  unmis- 
takable nom.  is  seen  in :  "  Damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  hold, 
enough '  "  (Macb.  5,  7).  Again  that  the  m  of  him  really -belonged 
to  the  base  of  the  pronoun  is  established  by  the  form  himself, 
which  is  shortened  no  doubt  from  liims-self  (and  indeed  Ms-self 
still  lives  in  provincial  dialects),  so  that  the  first  part  is  a 
genitive  or  possessive,  and  so  corresponds  with  myself,  thyself 
herself,  ourselves,  yourselves.  Again  take  such  a  phrase  as  :  "I 
knew  my  cousin  Eoger  well,  and  you  are  not  him"  from  the 
mouth  of  an  educated  lady,  talking  in  natural  English,  not 
corrupted  by  the  dogmas  of  Lindley  Murray.  From  the  Keltic 
stock  I  may  quote  the  W.  hum  in.,  hon  f.  '  this ' ;  and  without 
variation  hyn  '  this '  or  '  these,'  together  with  hicnw  m.  hono  f. 
'  that,'  and  hyny  '  that '  or  '  there.' 

The  interrogative  and  relative  may  be  taken  together.  As 
I  have  already  claimed  in  as  an  earlier  crude  form  of  the  Lat. 
pron.  is,  on  the  strength  of  the  word  Is  in  an  inscription,  so  I 
now  venture  to  claim  quin  as  an  old  crude  form  of  quis,  and  this 
first  of  all  on  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  tis  tivos;  but  also  on  the 
evidence  of  Terence  (Eun.  2,  3,  62) :  "  Quis  est  tarn  potens  cum 
tanto  munere  hoc?  Miles  Thraso"  (for  so  the  MSS.) ;  and  again 
of  Cicero,  who  begins  his  speech  against  Piso  with  a  quotation 
from  an  old  poet:  "Pro  dii  immortales  quis  hie  illuxit  dies?" 
for  Quintilian  (9,  4,  76)  found  here  a  verse,  meaning  of  course 
an  iambic  senarius.  So  also  Diomedes  (464  P. ;  468,  10  K.). 
It  is  true  that  our  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Diomedes  give  qui,  not 
quis;  but  quis  is  the  reading  of  Caesarius  in  the  Koln  edition  of 
Diomedes,  1533,  as  also  of  old  editions  of  Quintilian ;  and  this 
reading,  if  it  be  but  a  conjecture,  is  simpler  than  Spalding's 
conjectural  insertion  of  nunc  after  hie.  Again  Yarro  (1.  1.  6,  7) 
has:  "  Aenea  quis  est  qui  meum  nomen  nuncupatur?"  for  so 
every  MS.  but  one,  which  has  the  impossible  :  "  Aenea  quis  enini 
est  meum  nomen  nuncupatur  ?"    But  to  leave  classical  for  modern 
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times.  Starting  eastward  from  the  Atlantic  we  have  quern  sabe  ? 
'  who  knows?'  in  Portugal;  in  Spain  quien  sabe?*  Again  from 
Dr.  Guest's  paper  (ib.  p.  287)  I  quote  the  Sw.  n.  hvem,  g.  hvems; 
Dan.  n.  hvem;  Fris.  g.  icaems ;  Dutch  g.  wiens  ;  as  also  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  language  (p.  289)  :  "  Sir  by  my  lewte  I 
the  pay  (pray),  The  sertan  soth  that  thou  me  say  Wheym  is 
this  faire  lady"  (Seuyn  Sages,  3271);  and  again:  "Tell  me  in 
sadness  whom  she  is  you  love"  (Rom.  and  Jul.  1,  1).  To  these 
Dr.  Guest  adds  tham  as  a  plural  relative  in  R.  Br.  52 :  '  Alfred 
and  Edward,  tham  of  Eilred  kam,  Wer  with  Duke  Roberd.'  The 
Greek  nv  of  n?  nv-o<;,  as  I  have  already  noted,  has  also  preserved 
the  nasal.  Then  as  quin  is  the  old  form  of  qui,  so  qui-cum-que,  which 
like  quisquis  is  made  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  relative,  owes  the 
nasal  of  the  middle  element  cum  or  cun  to  this  source.  Similarly 
our  icho-so  must  have  originated  in  a  florin  iclio-som,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  so-called  vulgar  liow-som-ever ;  and  indeed  the 
Swedish  som,  as  already  noticed,  is  in  habitual  use  as  a  relative. 
Hence  too  our  indefinite  some.  I  have  already  asserted  the 
identity  of  the  two  Latin  words  si  '  if '  and  si  (  =  sic)  '  so,'  the 
first  used  with  the  power  of  a  relative,  the  second  with  that  of 
a  demonstrative.  But  si  had  also  the  form  sin,  and,  as  usual, 
where  two  forms  coexist,  I  give  a  preference  to  the  fuller  as  the 
more  genuine.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  view  of  some  sin  is  a 
compound  form,  meaning  '  but  if,'  and  so  only  to  be  used  after 
a  preceding  si,  but  both  these  assertions  are  groundless.  Plaut. 
Merc.  5,  2,  49  (S.  Bergk's  Beitr.  120)  has :  '  Eu.  Potin  ut  animo 
sis  tranquillo?  Ch.  quid  sin  (sint  BCD)  animus  fluctuat?'  So 
Lucil.  ap.  Non.  p.  311,  Gerl. :  'Quod  sin  ulla  potest  mulier  tarn 
corpore  duro  Esse  tamen  .  .  .  (so  Luc.  Midler  Jahrb.  f.  class,  ph. 
of  1868,  p.  493 ;  MSS.  si  nulla) ;  Tei-cam  sin  umquam  fatiscar 
facere  quod  quibo  boni,'  ap.  Non.  pp.  211  and  326.  So  again 
L.  Mulier,  MSS.  '  uereor  si  nunquam.'  Further  that  sin  means 
simply  '  if,'  and  not  '  but  if;  is  shown  by  the  combination  sin 
autem,  the  n  being  uniformly  preserved  here  because  of  the 
following  vowel ;  as  also  by  the  words  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
(5,  667),  '  Quod  sin  ea  Mauors  abnegat  .  .  .  Ibimus  incleeores.' 
*  The  Sard  chini  too  is  alike  an  interrogative  and  relativ< . 
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No  doubt  this  limitation  of  sin  to  a  second  or  third  place 
eventually  became  a  law  of  the  language ;  and  indeed  it  is  but 
natural,  that  when  a  word  is  repeated,  it  should  be  pronounced 
with  increased  emphasis,  and  so  in  its  fullest  form ;  but  in  early 
times  the  use  of  sin  must  have  preceded  that  of  si ;  and  hence 
in  Terence,  Ad.  (3,  5,  4)  I  would  read  :  '  sin  est,  facturus  ut  sit 
officium  suom,'  rather  than  :  si  ita  est  .  .  .  with  Dr.  Wagner,  or 
si  est  is  .  .  .  with  Fleckeisen,  the  MSS.  having  simply  si  est 
facturus.  From  the  Sanskrit  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  form 
him,  which  is  the  acknowledged  '  dhatu '  of  the  interrogative, 
and  by  its  final  m  has  long  been  a  stumbling  block  to  San- 
skritists.  Somewhat  strangely  the  same  form  him  or  Mm  with  a 
variety  Mh  serves  as  both  interr.  and  rel.  for  Turkish  (David's 
Gr.  pp.  25,  26),  thus  again  justifying  my  excursion  into  the 
Tatar  family  of  languages;  and  still  further  to  fortify  me  in 
this  boldness  there  occurs  the  twofold  evidence  of  the  Finn 
CVhael,  pp.  48  and  54)  with  its  interrogatives  cu-ca  and  hen-Ted, 
gen.  hen-en,  of  which  the  forms  cu  and  hen  form  the  base.  Nay 
cuin  itself  (p.  42)  is  a  Finn  relative,  so  that  we  have  what  is 
identical  with  the  prototype  quin  of  Latin.  Again,  in  the  same 
language,  from  cu  comes  cu-mpi  '  uter,'  where  the  Finn,  like  uter 
itself,  has  a  suffix  of  comparatives,  as  shown  by  the  adj.  musta 
'  black,'  mustempi  '  blacker.'  Of  the  two  forms  of  the  theme  cu 
and  hen,  I  of  course  give  a  preference  to  the  fuller,  and  I  wish 
this  hen  to  be  kept  in  especial  remembrance.  So  also  the  Mon- 
golian has  an  interrogative  hen  with  the  sense  of  wer?  ivelcher? 
(Schmidt's  Gr.  p.  44,  §  69).  Thus  I  have  traced  our  pronoun 
with  an  initial  guttural  and  a  final  nasal  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Sea.* 

*  In  the  adverbs  guum  (cum),  turn,  etc.,  and  our  when,  then,  etc.,  it 
is  an  ordinary  assumption  that  we  have  accusatival  forms,  whereas  a 
more  legitimate  doctrine  is  that  these  words  contain  only  the  stem  of 
the  pronoun,  the  suffix  once  attached  to  them  having  in  course  of  time 
been  rubbed  off.  Thus  cume,  in  the  sense  of  cum,  is  quoted  by  Te- 
rentius  Scaurus,  col.  2261  p  from  a  carmen  Saliare.  "With  this  cume 
Hainebach  (program,  of  Giessen,  1867;  cf.  Ehein.  Mus.  26,  p.  130) 
justly  compares  the  Unibr.  pune  and  old  Germ,  whanne  of  like  power. 
We  have  probably  then  in  these  three  words  a  datival  suffix  of  the 
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But  the  nasal  itself  is  liable  to  many  changes,  as  first  with  its 
neighbour  liquid  I.  This  is  seen  in  the  Latin  Me,  or  rather  olle, 
Ital.  quelle  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  love  of  the  liquid  I  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  these  two  languages.  Indeed  as  sol  to 
our  English  sun,  so  or  nearly  so  is  il  or  ol,  or  perhaps  combining 
these,  iol,  to  our  yon.  Hence  as  the  Eoman  from  this  pronoun 
deduced  the  forms  mZs,  ultra,  &c,  so  from  yon  comes  our  preposi- 
tion beyond,  and  our  comp.  yond-er.  Again  the  Sansk.  anya,  akin 
to  our  an,  any,  and  one,  has  for  its  Latin  analogue  alio-  (alius). 
But  the  most  perfect  parallel  is  found  in  the  Turkish  pronoun 
(David's  Gr.  p.  23)  nom.  ol  or  6  '  il  elle  lui,'  g.  anuh  (or  onoini) 
d.  aha,  ac.  ani,  abl.  andan,  etc. 

As  n  and  I  are  alike  interchangeable  with  d,  we  must  admit 
the  Sicil.  queddo  and  Sard,  cuddu  as  one  with  Ital.  quello.  But 
the  Latin  seems  also  to  have  an  allied  word  in  that  strange  form 
cedo,  with  a  plural  cette,  '  give '  or  '  tell.'  This  in  use  seems  to 
be  a  verb,  but  in  form  has  little  resemblance  to  this  part  of 
speech.  Probably  it  was  at  first  an  adverb  with  the  meaning  of 
hue  or  hoc  'hither,'  'this  way  ;'  and  if  so,  the  o  of  cedo  for  cen-o 
though  short,  will  have  been  at  the  outset  long,  as  o  of  hoc, 
Mo,  isto. 

Another  change  from  the  dental  liquid  is  to  the  dental  mute  s, 
one  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Greek  language  as,  e.  g., 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said,  aw<j)pov-  cr^poa-vvrj,  <£aiv-w  <pao-jxa, 
afiewv/u  aafieo-Tos,  ewvfiL  eaOrjs  (uestis).  It  may  be  that  the 
change  starts  from  the  addition  of  an  excrescent  a  to  the  v, 
which  leads  to  the  absorption  of  the  nasal,  as  in  the  series  y^?v, 
Germ,  gans,  Engl,  goose  with  a  long  vowel,  and  thence  gosling 

time  '  when/  as  in  the  Lat.  here  (heri),  mane  (mani);  just  as  we  find  a 
genitival  suffix  in  our  old  whenn-es,  thenn-es,  henn-es.  Again  the  form 
sin,  which  was  just  now  under  discussion,  on  the  same  principle  must 
have  contained  something  more  than  the  base  of  the  pronoun.  Here 
too  a  datival  suffix  would  be  acceptable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Greek  form  t&>  '  so,' '  in  this  wise.'  Now  sin  having  a  long  vowel  may 
well  have  grown  out  of  a  fuller  sin-in,  the  two  like  syllables  in  tho 
usual  way  having  led  to  a  single  syllable  with  a  long  vowel ;  and  in 
has  already  been  claimed  as  a  datival  suffix  in  an  older  form  than  tho 
ordinary  i. 
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with  a  short  o;  but  for  us  the  fact  is  enough.  Hence  is-to-, 
ques-to,  the  last  syllable  of  which  will  be  considered  below. 

Hence  too,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  declension  of  the 
Sanskrit  n.  sa,  ac.  tarn,  a  truer  division  than  that  commonly  put 
forward  (Bopp,  V.  G.  §  349),  would  allot  the  s  to  the  base  in  the 
m.  ab.  tas-mdt,  g.  tas-ya,  loc.  tas-min,  f.  d.  tas-ydi,  ab.  tas-yds, 
g.  tas-yds,  loc.  tag-yam  (add  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  S. 
interrog.  beginning  with  has),  for  the  suffix  mat  agrees  with 
that  of  ordinary  nouns,  while  that  of  tas-ya  would  correspond 
with  the  Homeric  Xoyo-io;  and  lastly,  min  is  the  form  I  have 
claimed  as  original  for  the  dat.,  cf.  (mq6ecr-<f>iv  and  the  Latin  nohls 
for  no-bins.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  assumed  '  dhatu,'  tas 
for  tan,  receives  confirmation  from  the  tan  of  the  Zend  in  several 
of  the  cases  of  the  fern.,  as  assumed  by  Bopp  himself  (§  349), 
viz.  :  ac.  tahm,  d.  tanhdi,  ab.  tanhdd,  g.  tanhdo.  Lastly,  the  s  of 
the  German  es,  teas,  das,  and  of  our  as,  whether  used  as  a 
relative  or  mere  adverb,  I  also  hold  to  be  a  representative  of  an 
original  n,  but  of  this  more  presently.  To  these  add  us-que, 
us-quam. 

So  too  the  Umbrian  dat.  es-me  or  es-mei  of  the  demonstrative 
(A.  K.  p.  133),  and  pus-me  of  the  rel.  and  interr.,  seem  to  claim 
an  s  as  part  of  the  theme.  Nor  would  I  reject  with  contempt 
our  vulgarism  Ms-en,  in  which,  as  en  is  a  good  genitival  suffix, 
so  his  may  well  represent  the  base. 

To  this  I  have  further  to  add  from  the  old  Slavic  the  interrog. 
forms  chis-o  or  ches-o  '  cuius,'  together  with  the  gen.  chiso-go  or 
cheso-go,  dat.  cMso-mu,  cheso-mu,  which  Bopp,  §  269,  quotes  from 
Miklosich,  though  his  views  as  to  these  words  differ  from  mine. 

Of  course  the  s  of  the  German  pronouns  just  quoted  is  re- 
presented b}'  the  t  of  our  own  it,  that,  what,  the  n.  hat  '  quid  '  of 
the  Vedas  (Bopp,  §  39),  and  Scand.  hit  and  et  ;  as  also  by  d  of  the 
Latin  id,  quid,  etc.  A  form  Teat  for  the  neuter  of  the  Sanskrit, 
interrog.  is  also  assumed  theoretically  by  Bopp,  §  385,  and  held 
by  him  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Zend  had:  and  the  S.  hach-chit 
he  considers  to  be  a  euphonic  variety  of  a  lost  hat-chit.  This 
suffixed  chit  again  is  regarded  by  Bopp  as  the  analogue  of  the 
Lat.   quid  (§§390  and  399).     But  here  I   am  stopped  by  the 
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doctrine  commonly  put  forward  that  in  the  s  t  and  d,  of  such  wordu 
as  es,  was,  it,  ivhat,  id,  quod,  etc.,  we  have  a  neuter  suffix.  But  I 
meet  the  objection  first  by  the  argument  that  a  suffix  to  define 
negation,  and  the  word  neuter  only  means  the  negation  of  masc. 
and  fern.,  is  in  itself  an  improbability.  Secondly,  I  point  to  our 
own  that  and  what,  which  are  in  common  use  in  connection  with 
masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  as  that  jnan,  that  woman,  etc. 
Thirdly,  Bonp  himself  in  §  399  speaks  of  a  masc.  pron.  hag-chit 
'  irgend  einer,'  and  in  §  397  he  says:  The  Sanskrit  chit  loses  all 
consciousness  of  its  neuter  case-ending,  in  which  it  agrees  with 
the  Latin  quid,  and  so  by  an  abuse  runs  beyond  its  just  limits 
to  the  masc.  and  fern.,  hag-chit,  kd-chit,  and  indeed  through  all 
the  cases.  It  will  probably  be  thought  that  in  the  Gothic 
neuters  ita,  thata,  etc.,  we  have  indisputable  evidence  of  a  neuter 
suffix;  but  the  just  explanation  of  these  forms  is,  I  believe,  that 
we  have  in  them  traces  of  the  definite  declension  of  adjectives 
like  mikilata,  blindata ;  and  as  such  declension  at  bottom  con- 
sists in  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  adjective  of  a  definite  pro- 
noun, i-ta  and  tha-ta  will  be  only  reduplicate  pronouns,  cor- 
responding in  fact  to  the  Greek  tov-to.  In  this  use  of  the  suffix 
in  ita  and  thata  the  original  power  of  the  suffixed  article  is  re- 
tained ;.  and  indeed  it  is  only  by  an  abuse  that  it  was  ever  lost 
fur  the  Gothic  adjective  as  milcilata  and  manvjata,  Mark  14,  15; 
hduhata,  Luke  4,  5;  niujata,  Matt.  9,  17;  just  as  the  modern 
Russian  also  now  uses  what  in  origin  was  a  definite  adjective 
as  a  simple  adjective  (Bopp,  V.  G.  §  28(5,  p.  11). 

Thirdly,  as  I  claim  the  t  of  it,  what,  that,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  original  n,  so  also  I  deal  with  the  same  t  in  ut, 
ut-er,  Kor-epc>9,  7roT-e/)os,  and  S.  Icat-aras.  Add  citra,  citro,  citerior, 
ctiimtu. 

But  a  t  is  apt  to  interchange  with  a  th,  and  a  ///  is  a  favourite 
both  with  Greeks  and  Englishmen.  Hence  I  am  no  way  sur- 
prised to  find  in  old  English  forms,  such  as  heth-en,  wheih-en, 
flu  th-en,  by  the  side  of  hcnn-en,  wlienn-en,  thenn-en,  where  we  now 
prefer  hence,  whence,  (hence;  as  well  as  wheth-er  corresponding  to 
ut-er  and  K-oT-cpos.  Again  in  Greek  we  have  not  merely  iroO-ev, 
b$-€v,  tuO-cv,  but  bv  the  side  of  these  tto6-i,  66-l,  to6-l.     To  Oarc/xn-, 
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I  would  divide  as  to0  drepov,  where  however  the  8  is  largely- 
due  to  the  aspirated  vowel  which  follows ;  and  this  division 
agrees  with  Bopp's  doctrine  (§  155)  that  the  Greek  to  must 
originally  have  had  the  form  tot  or  toS  ;  I  wouM  rather  say  tov. 

So  far  the  interchange  has  heen  of  dentals  with  dentals ;  but  s 
between  vowels  readily  passes  into  r ;  and  hence  from  das,  was, 
the  G.  dar-um,  war-um,  dar-ein,  icar-ein ;  to  which  our  there-in, 
irhere-in,  etc.,  correspond.  So  the  Welsh  definite  article  is  yr 
(for  yn),  corrupted  to  y  when  the  following  noun  begins  with  a 
consonant.  The  enclitic  irep  is  no  doubt  of  pronominal  origin 
and  so  probably  akin  to  7tojs,  ttov,  etc. 

Lastly,  the  final  consonant  of  our  pronominal  prototype  often 
disappears  altogether,  as  in  our  own  the  for  then,  he  for  hen,  who 
for  whom,  so  for  some;  Lat.  qui  for  quin,  i  (is)  for  in;  Gk.  ti, 
6  of  6s,  and  6,  rj,  to,  the  neut.  to,  as  has  been  just  observed,  for 
tov  or  tot,  S.  ha,  hi,  and  hu,  etc. ;  sa,  sd. 

From  this  somewhat  tedious  survey  I  hold  it  to  be  a  safe 
inference  that  the  form  ken  is  entitled  to  precedence,  both  be- 
cause of  its  own  prevalence,  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
all  the  varying  forms  flow  from  it.  The  next  question  is  what  is 
the  first  meaning  of  this  form  so  used ;  and  here  I  part  company 
altogether  from  the  German  school  of  Bopp  and  his  followers. 
'  The  main  principle  of  Word-building,'  says  Bopp  (§  109  a,  p. 
203),  'appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  union  of  verbal  and  pro- 
nominal roots,  which  together  constitute  the  life  and  soul.'  This 
doctrine  of  pronominal  roots  has  also  the  sanction  of  Prof.  Max 
Midler  in  his  first  series  of  Lectures  (p.  272,  etc.),  who  employs 
however  a  slightly  different  nomenclature.  For  verbal  he  sub- 
stitutes predicative,  for  pronominal  demonstrative  roots.  Thus 
he  says  :  '  if  they  (our  primitive  ancestors)  wanted  to  express  here 
and  there,  icho,  what,  this,  that,  thou,  he,  they  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  find  any  predicative  root  that  could  be  applied  to 
this  purpose.'  And  again,  he  says,  '  we  must  admit  a  small  class 
of  independent  radicals,  not  predicative  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  but  simply  pointing,  simply  expressive  of  existence  under 
certain  prescriptions.'  Now  '  impossible  '  is  a  strong  term  ;  and 
had  the  writer  thought  a  little  more  of  the  meaning  of  his  own 
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terms  '  demonstrative '  and  '  pointing,'  he  might  well  have 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  When  we  use  the  words  this 
and  that  in  reference  to  material  objects,  they  would  be  of  little 
service, unless  the  ringer  also  aided  by  pointing  to  the  object  ; 
and  so  they  are  justly  entitled  demonstratives  ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  point,  until  we  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  finger.  Hence  some  imperative  in 
the  sense  of  'look'  becomes  all  but  a  necessity.  Precisely  in 
the  same  way  for  the  due  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  the 
announcement  by  a  bell  is  required  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
deciphering  clerk  to  the  coming  movement  of  the  needle.  Thus, 
before  we  talk  of  impossibilities,  the  question  should  be  asked 
whether  language  in  its  use  of  so-called  demonstratives  has 
any  vocal  symbol  which  conveys  the  idea  of  'look.'  Now  an 
Englishman,  when  he  asks  himself  this  question,  maj7  well  hav  3 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  old  verb  ken,  now  all  but  obsolete  for 
us  in  the  south  of  the  island,  but  still  full  of  life  for  a  Scotchman. 
We  have  also  the  verb  con  'learn,'  whence  the  word  cunning,  at, 
once  an  adj.  or  participle. and  an  abstract  substantive,  originally 
used  of  knowledge  generally,  and  not  limited  as  now  to  'slyness.' 
If  it  be  objecied  to  this  idea  that  our  English  language  is  of  too 
modern  a  character  to  supply  an  origin  for  what  belongs  to  the 
oldest  elements  of  the  Indo-European  family,  my  first  answer  is 
a  demurrer,  in  as  much  as  the  roots  of  our  English  are  as  old  as 
tl  inse  of  Greek  or  Sanskrit;  but  I  have  also  a  second  answer, 
that  this  same  root  will  be  found  in  all  the  members  of  this 
great  family,  and  indeed  in  other  quarters  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  lying  beyond  its  limits.  First  of  all  I  look  at  the 
Latin  and  Greek  vocabularies,  and  seeing  that  our  ken  or  con 
has  supplied  us  with  a  secondary  verb  k(o)now,  which  stands  to 
them  in  the  s^jne  relation  as  bellow  to  the  older  bell  (like  a  bull, 
etc.),  Germ,  bell  en  '  bark,'  I  have  at  once  before  me  the  familiar 
no8c-o(old  form  gnosc-o)  of  the  one  language  and  yt-yvwo-K-w  of  the 
other,  from  a  lost  root  gon,  which  in  obedience  to  Eask's  law 
exhibit  a  g  in  place  of  our  k  (c)  ;  and  this  simpler  stem,  gon, 
accounts  for  the  form  of  the  compound  participles  a-gn  itus  and 
i-itw  for  a-gon-itus,  etc.,  whereas  from  agnosco  cognosco  umsl 

z  2 
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have  been  deduced  forms,  a-gno-tus  co-gno-tus,  corresponding  to 
the  simple  participle  (g)notus.  In  the  English  know  and  Latin 
gnosco,  gnotns,  gnomen  (cf.  a-gnomen,  co-gnomen),  the  guttural  ceased 
to  bo  sounded, and  finally  in  Latin  ceased  to  be  written.  Hence 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  it  should  have  disappeared 
from  the  L.  (go)n-6ta,  Greek  (y)wojxa,  and  the  Welsh  enw.  The 
Latin  so-called  adj.  catus  too,  'knowing,'  '  shrewd,'  has  much  of 
the  character  of  a  participle,  especially  when  we  compare  it  as 
to  form  with  the  Greek  nouns  compounded  with  <jbaros  from  a 
verb  cf>ev-u).  But  the  root  is  also  found  in  two  fragmentary  forms, 
ce  and  en.  The  first  of  these  is  attached  exclusively  to  words 
of  a  demonstrative  character,  for  Dr.  Donaldson's  is-ce,  eius-ce, 
are  wholly  without  authority ;  whereas  for  demonstratives  this 
particle  is  a  thoroughly  appropriate  suffix.  Even  the  mutilated 
form  which  it  assumes  in  ce  has  its  parallel  in  the  curtailment 
of  ae,  when  used  enclitically,  from  the  fuller  uel ;  and  again 
the  Homeric  kcv  at  times,  when  degraded  to  an  enclitic,  also 
drops  its  v.  On  the  other  hand  the  loss  of  the  initial  guttural 
in  en  '  behold,'  agrees  with  what  has  just  been  seen  in  the  several 
forms  nosco,  nota,  ovofia,  and  enw.  But  1  pass  to  the  all-honoured 
Sanskrit,  where  I  find  the  reduplicate  vb.  chi-ket-mi  '  I  see,'  the 
root  of  which  Bopp  himself  identifies  with  the  Skr.  vb.  chit  '  per- 
ceive,' 'know,'  and  this  again  with  the  Zend  vb.  chin  (§  109, 
b  2,  p.  239  note).  Thus  the  change  from  n  to  t  is  no  difficulty 
for  Bopp,  and  is  in  agreement,  as  already  noticed,  with  the  form 
of  cit-ra,  cit-ro,  etc.  Then  on  the  Keltic  side,  from  Mr.  "Whitley 
Stokes'  edition  of  the  Middle-Cornish  poem  '  The  Passion ' 
(Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1806,  p.  94),  I  leam  that  the  Cornish  has  a 
vb.  gon  '  know,'  and  the  0.  Erse  gen  '  know.'  To  these  I  add 
from  the  Lith.  a  so-called  particle  kat  '  see  there '  (Nessel- 
mann's  Lex.) ;  while  Bopp  himself  (§  87,  2)  supplies  me  with 
the  facts,  which,  for  one  who  does  not  accept  the  German 
doctrine  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Indo-European  family,  are  valu- 
able, that  in  the  Philippines  there  still  survives  the  verb  quita  or 
kita,  in  Maori  kitea,  in  Malagash  hita,  all  signifying  '  see.'  But 
even  these  limits  are  not  sufficient  for  me.  The  first  paper 
which   I   wrote   on    the    present   subject   was   read   before   the 
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Philological  Society  on  the  26th  of  March  1847.  At  the  next 
following  meeting  Mr.  Guest  (now  Dr.  Guest),  who  had  nut 
been  present  at  the  reading  of  my  paper,  favoured  the  Society 
with  a  paper  of  his  own  on  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  he 
pointed  our  attention  to  the  Chinese  vb.  ken  '  see,'  and  also 
deduced  from  such  a  root  the  Danish  pronoun  Itau,  signifying 
'  this,'  a  view,  whith,  as  formed  independently  of  my  own,  was 
for  me  a  strong  confirmation.  Thus,  as  I  seem  to  myself  to  have 
established  for  the  pronoun  ken  and  its  varieties  an  area  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  Sea,  so  I  have  now  given  reasons  for  assign- 
ing to  the  verb  ken  '  see  '  and  its  analogues  even  a  larger  area. 

It  is  here  then  assumed  that  ken  as  the  base  of  the  pronouns 
was  an  imperative  mood  with  the  idea  of  '  look.'  As  to  form  Jcene 
would  have  been  better  .suited ;  but  the  loss  of  the  final  e  would 
be  in  agreement  with  fac,  die,  due,  es,  inger ;  and  indeed  if  we 
start  from  a  form  con,  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  kene  and  ken 
may  be  due  to  '  umlaut,'  as  uel  '  or '  for  uele  '  choose '  from  nolo 
(cf.  uellm,  ucllem,  uelle).  But  a  graver  difficulty  arises  in  the 
question,  what  right  hie  iste  ille  etc.  have  to  the  process  of  de- 
clension, if  they  were  at  the  outset  imperatives  of  a  verb  ?  To 
this  my  first  answer  is  a  reference  to  what  has  befallen  the  form 
ecce  '  behold.'  This  probably  the  most  timid  will  allow  to  be  an 
imperative,  with  which  its  form  and  meaning  alike  agree.  Yet 
in  the  time  of  Plautua  the  language  had  accepted  such  construc- 
tions as  :  Atque  eccam  eampse  Ante  aedes  .  .  .  uideo,  PI.  Men.  5, 
2,  22  ;  Atque  eccum  lupum  in  sermone,  St.  4,  2,  3 ;  Ubi  tu  es  ? 
Eccum,  Glor.  1,  1,  25  ;  Assum  apud  te,  eccum,  Poen.  1,  2,  H7  ; 
passages  which  abundantly  prove  that  eccum  eccam  eccos  eccas 
are  not  always  compressions  of  ecce  eum  etc. 

And  in  fact  the  process  of  declension  was  extended  to  many 
forms  which  in  their  origin  had  no  title  to  it.  The  prepositional 
constructions  pro  consule,  pro  praetor e,  when  added  to  a  man's 
name  served  to  denote  his  office;  but  after  a  while  it.  was  found 
convenient  to  decline  them  as  n.  proconsul  propraetor,  g.  pro- 
cotuulis  propraetoris.  In  the  same  wa)r  M.  Antonius  triumuirum 
I hinm  uirum  -  trium  uirorum),  as  (one)  of  three  commissioners,  is 
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of  valid  construction ;  but  again  there  was  a  convenience  in  a 
declinable  form,  triumuir  -ri.  So  sestertium,  strictly  a  gen.  pi., 
was  treated  as  a  neut.  nom.  and  so  declined.  The  gen.  cuius  by 
its  final  letters  tempted  the  Bornans  to  a  declension  like  that  of 
bonus  a  urn ;  and  no  doubt  the  possessives  mens  tuus  suus  noster 
uester  were  acceptable  errors  growing  out  of  the  mere  genitives 
Hi*  i  tid  etc.  Again  the  noun  proportio  of  late  Latin  was  due  to  a 
forced  declension  of  the  combination  pro  porlione.  We  ourselves 
have  taken  the  same  liberty  with  omnibus,  giving  it  a  plural 
omiiibusses,  or  better  still  busses ;  nay  sometimes  one  hears  from 
a  semi-le  irned  quarter,  a  plural  omnibi.  Add  to  these  that  from 
//'<   -regis  we  have  deduced  both  viceroy  and  viceroys. 

I  propose  next  to  deal  with  the  meanings  of  the  several  classes 
of  pronouns  as  explained  upon  the  theory  that  they  originate  in 
such  a  form  and  construction  as  ken  '  look.'  Now  the  demon- 
strative pronouns,  as  we  have  already  said,  at  once  take  a  definite 
meaning,  if  so  interpreted ;  and  it  is  now  seen  that  hie,  applied 
to  objects  that  are  near,  and  ille  to  distant  objects,  may  well  be 
of  one  origin,  and  obtain  their  distinction  from  the  different 
direction  of  the  pointing  finger.  No  better  examples  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  follows  from  the  translation  of  these  pronouns  by 
'  look '  can  well  be  found  than  in  :  Luciscit  hoc  iam  (Plaut.  Amph. 
1,  3,  45,  and  Ter.  Haut.  3,  1,  1),  '  it  is  getting  light,  look,  already  ' ; 
and  Vergil's  (Aen.  5,  457)  : 

Praecipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  aequore  toto, 
Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra. 

Now  with  his  right  redoubling  blows,  now  look  look  with 
his  left. 

The  extension  of  demonstratives  to  a  use  as  relatives  involves 
a  question  of  greater  difficulty,  but  one  not  insuperable.  1  would 
first  point  out  that  alike  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  older  construction 
was  to  place  the  so-called  relative  clause  before  the  other ;  so  that 
there  is  something  unhappy  in  the  term  antecedent,  and  in  those 
of  prepositive  and  postpositive  ai  tides.  But  the  whole  theory 
of  grammar  takes  form  only  when  language  has  arrived  at  an 
advanced  stage ;  and  consequently  the  terms  adopted  for  it  are 
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often  out  of  keeping  with  the  original  state  of  things.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  name  '  preposition  '  has  established  itself  exclu- 
sively for  the  two  classical  languages,  and  it.  seems  something 
strange  when  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  speak  of  postpositions, 
when  we  deal  with  the  Tatar  family  of  languages;  and  indeed 
with  the  Latin  also  in  reference  to  such  combinations  as  mecvm, 
faatenus,  quamobrem,  qua  de  re.  All  admit  that  secondary  clauses 
headed  by  a  conjunction  for  the  most  part  take  precedence  of  the 
main  clause  ;  and  indeed  the  terms  '  protasis  '  and  '  apodosis,'  as 
used  by  grammarians,  are  formed  upon  this  theory ;  but  con- 
junctions are  but  forms  of  the  relative.  In  support  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  old  Latin  language  precedence  was  commonly  given 
to  a  relative  clause,  it  is  enough  to  look  at  any  of  the  older 
documents.  Thus  in  the  Consular  decree  about  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Genuates  and  Viturii  (cil.  190,  1.  6)  there 
ire  the  phrase:  Qua  ager  priuatus  casteli  Yituriorum  est, 
quern  agruni  eos  uendere  heredemque  sequi  licet,  is  ager  uectigal 
nei  siet.  Again  (198,  14)  quos  legerit,  eos  patrem  tribum  cog- 
nomenque  indicet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Phormio,  we  have  : 
(Junius  iii  fidexn  in  pecunia  perspexeris,  Verba*  uerere  ei  credere  ? 
(v.  60)  j  In  quo  haec  discebat  ltido,  exaduorsum  ei  loco  ...  (v. 
88)  ;  Lex  est  ut  orbae  qui  sunt  genere  proxumi  ILs  mibant 
(v.  125)  ;  quod  fors  feret  feremus  (v.  138).  So  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  Andria  we  find  clauses  which  thus  begin :  quod  habui  .  .  . 
(v.  39)  ;  (puis  credis  .  .  .  (v.  47)  ;  quod  plerique  .  .  .  (v.  55)  ; 
cum  quibus  ...  (v.  63)  ;  Nam  qui  cum  ingeniis  .  .  .  (v.  93). 
Moreover  this  order  of  words  grows  out  of  the  order  of  thought. 
Before  we  express  a  proposition  on  any  subject,  it  consorts  with 
clearness  of  ideas  to  define  that  subject.  Secondly  it  is  con- 
ducive* to  clearness  of  ideas,  where  that  which  is  spoken  of  is 

*  The  MSS.  have  Verere  uerba;  but  emphasis  claims  the  order 
d  above,  nor  does  the  metre  suffer,  and  this  I  affirm  on  two 
grounds  :  first  that  the  a  of  ucrba  may  he  long  in  an  old  writer,  and 
secondly  that  a  trochee  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  line  is  admissible, 
as  in  Scutt's  :  '  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead;'  and  again: 
'  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.'  Lastly  the  interchange  of  two 
words  beginning  with  the  same  syllable  may  well  be  the  result  of 
carelessness. 
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distant  or  possibly  something  abstract,  that  there  should  be  a 
material  symbol  to  represent  it.  Anything,  a  stick  or  stone  or 
finger,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Suppose  for  example  we  wish 
to  state  that  murder  should  bo  punished  capitally.  We  may 
then  say  :  '  This  man  (pointing  to  some  object)  has  committed 
murder  ;  this  man  deserves  to  be  banged.'  It  is  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  writers  find  it  convenient  to  express  general 
truths  by  an  imaginary  case.  '  A  murders  B  :  A  deserves  to  be 
banged.'  But  it  is  not  only  in  dealing  with  abstract  ideas  that 
this  kind  of  definition  is  found  to  be  of  service.  The  subject 
spoken  of  may  be  material,  and  yet  not  admit  of  actual  produc- 
tion before  the  hearer.  Thus  in  the  Eoman  conveyance  of  a 
distant  estate  in  land  the  lawyers  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  up 
any  clod  of  earth  and  speaking  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  actual 
land  then  selling.  In  the  first  of  tbe  passages  just  quoted  from 
the  Phormio,  Davus  it  so  happens  may  point  to  himself:  'This 
man's  honour  in  money  matters  you  have  thoroughly  tried,  and 
you  are  afraid,  eh  ?  to  trust  him  with  words.'  But  taking  it  as  a 
general  observation,  Davus  might  point  to  a  finger  on  his  left 
hand  as  the  imaginary  person,  saying  :  '  This  man's  honours'  etc. 
Further  this  interpretation  of  a  relative  construction  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  in  Homer  the  apodosis  is  often  introduced  by  a 
conjunction ;  for  the  sentence  just  put  forward  might  well  have 
been  expressed  in  the  form,  '  This  man's  bonour  in  regard  to 
money  you  have  well  tested,  and  yet  you  are  afraid  to  trust  him 
with  mere  words.'  Examples  of  the  Greek  construction  I  borrow 
from  Kiihner's  Grammar,  §§  723,  738  : 

'Oi  8'  apa  NqOwqv  koll  ®avpxuar)v  evefxovro, 
TW  8e  QiXoKTrp-qs  r)PXa/- — H-  /5.  716. 

'Os  kc  OeoLs  (TmrciOriTai,  /xaAa  r   €k\vov  avrov. — II.  a.  218. 

AAA'  OT6  8r)  p    «k  tolo  BvwSeKaTr)  yever  rjws, 

Kat  tote  S?7  7rpos  OXvfnrov  icrav  6eoi. — II.  a.  493. 

Add  :    'Oi  8'  eirei  ovv  rjyepOev  6p,rjyep€€<;  t«  yevovro, 

Town  8'  (mora/xevos  /xerec^rj  7ro8as  wkus  Ay^AAcus. 

—II.  a.  57,  58. 
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Auother  result  of  the  view  here  taken  is  that  it  is  enough  to 
use  a  single  pronoun ;  in  which  case  it  is  the  habit  of  gram- 
marians unduly  to  assume  that  the  relative  is  omitted,  'lake 
such  an  example  as  :  The  man  you  just  saw  is  the  celebrated 

N ;  or  in  Swedish,  Den  Herren  du  nyss  sag  ar  den  beromde 

N— ;  or,  The  gentleman  you  were  talking  with  I  do  not  know  ; 

Swed.,  Den  Herren  du  talade  med  kanner  jag  ej  ;  and  again  from 
Skakspere  (Cor.  5,  5,  5),  Him  I  accuse  the  city-ports  by  this  hath 
entered,  where  him  (as  stated  above)  is  well  able  to  sustain  the 
part  of  a  nom.  as  well  as  an  ace. 

That  the  interrogative  should  be  explained  through  the  medium 
of  the  relative  and  not  directly  from  the  demonstrative,  is  already 
suggested  by  its  remarkable  agreement  in  form  with  the  relative. 
All  that  is  required  besides  is,  that  the  so-called  indirect  use  of 
the  interrogative  should  have  precedence  of  the  direct  use.  The 
step  is  but  a  short  one  from  '  Monstra  eum  qui  id  fecit '  to  '  Die 
quia  id  fecit,'  or  'fecerit,'  for  the  original  meaning  of  dic-ere,  or 
rather,  +o  use  the  older  form,  deic-ere,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Greek  Sei/c-vweu,  viz.  '  to  show,'  and  hence  digitus  and  index  as 
used  of  the  fingers;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  indi- 
cative in  indirect  interrogation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  older 
writers.  The  passage  too  from  quis  fecit  die  to  quia  fecit  alone, 
would  be  a  natural  abbreviation,  the  very  tone  in  which  a  ques- 
tion is  put  rendering  the  use  of  the  verb  Die  a  mere  idle  form, 
the  more  so  as  this  word  would  in  the  full  phrase  be  an  inva- 
riable, and  for  that  very  reason  all  but  superfluous,  attendant  on 
every  question. 

But  the  use  of  the  definite  pronoun  to  designate  the  '  indefinite ' 
may  well  be  regarded  as  self-contradictory  at  first  view.  Yet 
we  ourselves  have  what  is  thoroughly  parallel  to  it  in  the  use  of 
our  word  'certain'  in  the  sense  of  quidam  or  '  uncertain ' ;  and 
indeed  we  have  just  seen  that  in  the  expression  of  abstract  or 
general  truths  it  is  the  habit  of  language  to  speak  in  definite 
terms,  as  though  the  case  put  actually  existed.  The  lawyer  in 
this  way  talks  of  A  selling  an  estate  to  B.  Again  when  Euclid 
in  his  fourth  proposition  says  that  under  certain  conditions  two 
triangles  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  he  places  before  the  eye 
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two  special  triangles ;  and  in  truth,  if  the  eye  is  to  be  employed 
at  all,  he  had  no  alternative.  Yet  he  is  of  course  dealing  with 
any  and  every  triangle.  Some  years  ago  I  met  an  intelligent 
lady  whose  profession  was  that  of  a  governess,  and  was  asked 
by  her  whether  a  woman  could  learn  algebra ;  and  my  general 
answer  in  the  affirmative  was  followed  by  two  other  questidhs, 
Could  I,  and  if  so  how  long  would  I  take  ?  A  life  time,  was  my 
answer,  if  you  speak  of  the  whole  of  algebra.  Aye,  said  she, 
but  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could  solve  what  you  call  simple 
equations.  In  that  case,  I  said,  a  single  afternoon  would  be 
enough ;  and  the  conversation  ended  in  my  teaching  her  what 
she  wanted  that  veiy  afternoon  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 
Eushing  in  medias  res  I  took  a  problem  out  of  Bland's  examples ; 
and  after  reading  it  to  her,  I  said,  I  will  at  once  write  the  answer 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  Accordingly  I  scribbled  something  on  the 
paper,  and  screwing  it  up  placed  it  before  her.  We  called  the 
number  '  incog.' ;  and  then  reasoning  out  the  details  of  the  pro- 
blem, we  soon  arrived  at  '  incog.  =  so  and  so.'  Whereupon  she 
opened  the  screw  of  paper,  and  to  her  surprise  found  nothing  in 
it.  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  said  she.  I  answered  that  not 
knowing  what  the  number  was  I  of  course  could  not  put  it  down ; 
but  I  did  it  because  she  would  find  it  convenient  to  have  some- 
thing upon  which  to  fix  her  thoughts.  She  then  said  that  she 
had  expected  me  in  the  solution  to  speak  of  x  and  y,  and  I  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  upon  which  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
our  term  incog,  had  supplied  the  place  of  an  x,  and  had  answered 
every  purpose,  but  with  the  one  disadvantage  that  incog,  con- 
tained five  times  as  many  letters  as  x.  I  have  just  used  the 
phrase  '  so  and  so ' ;  here  again  we  have  the  definite  performing 
the  duty  of  the  indefinite.  Another  example  is  the  habitual  use 
of  there  in  indefinite  phrases,  as  '  there  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
man  who  ....';  and  hence  there  is  some  meaning  in  the  strange 
way  of  contrasting  the  dangers  of  coach-travelling  and  railway- 
travelling.  '  If  a  coach  is  upset,  there  you  are,'  perhaps  with  a 
leg  broken,  but  still '  there  you  are ' ;  but  when  a  train  is  smashed, 
4  where  are  you '  ?  Answer  '  nowhere,'  siniply  annihilated.  This  is 
a  joke,  but  the  Germans  in  all  gravity  use  da-seyn  for  the  general 
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notion  of  existence,  and  darstelluug  for  the  actual  production  of 
any  object.  So  too  the  Germans  have  their  es  ist,  corresponding 
to  our  there  is. 

A  few  matters  which  concern  the  pronouns  remain  for  consi- 
deration. First,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  '  this '  is  often  represented  by  reduplicate  forms  ;  and 
precisely  in  the  same  way  we  find  it  more  expressive  at  times 
to  say  '  look  look '  rather  than  be  satisfied  with  a  single  '  look.' 
Examples  of  such  reduplicate  forms  are  first  of  all  the  Greek  m. 
ouros  for  ov-tos,  n.  tov-to  for  tov-tov  ;  a  form  which  Buttmann  is 
disposed  to  explain  on  another  principle,  saying  :  ovtos  gewisser- 
massen  ein  Superlatif  von  6  ist.  But  the  doctrine  which  treats 
o{itos  as  reduplicate  has  the  sanction  of  most  philologers,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  habit  of  other  languages.  Thus  first  of  all  we 
find  this  formation  in  Gercn.  die-ser  (and  consequently  E.  this), 
0.  Norse  ]>es-si  ])et-ta,  Boh.  ten-to,  Lith.  szit-ta ;  and  another 
instance  of  similar  reduplication  is  seen  in  the  combination 
nisi :  si,  where  more  frequently  nisi  alone  is  preferred.  Secondly, 
the  pronoun  is-to-,*  ques-to,  is  also  a  reduplicate  demonstrative? 
the  very  d  of  the  neuter  supporting  the  theoiy,  so  that  the  final 
tin]  represents  an  older  ton.  Again  Hie  with  the  old  variety  olle 
seems  to  tell  me  that  the  first  syllable  was  iol ;  and  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  Romans  had  a  special  love  for  an  I,  I  am  no  way 
surprised  to  find  this  liquid  occupying  a  place  where  I  might 
have  expected  an  n ;  and  this  interchange  assumed,  I  now  see  an 
identity  with  our  own  yon,  which  is  of  course  one  with  the  G. 
jen-er.  Then  as  regards  the  second  syllable  of  illo-  (olio-),  the 
double  I  points  to  a  mouille  sound,  as  stated  above,  so  that  I  have 
again  the  combination  yo,  and  the  d  of  Mud  suggests  as  before  a 
final  n,  so  that  illo-  would  represent  a  form  yon-yon.  Add  to  this 
that  hie  having  in  its  initial  aspirate  what  in  all  probability,  as 
has  been  shown,  superseded  a  more  genuine  mute  guttural,  and 
having  lost  a  final  e,  we  have 'what  for  sound  might  have  been 
written  hi-ke.      Thus  the  three  Latin  demonstratives  seem  to 

*  The  s  in  these  words  before  a  t  I  have  just  claimed  as  a  substitute 
for  an  original  n,  as  in  ao-ftwjTos,  Kpe/uau-ros-,  ycia-TTjp,  assuming  the 
same  interchange  for  Latin. 
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have  been  alike  reduplicates.  Nay  Ketvos  itself  may  have  grown 
out  of  an  older  kcvvos  for  /cev-tos,  so  as  to  have  in  both  syllables 
a  variety  for  yon,  and  thus  correspond  exactly  with  Mo-.  A 
similar  reduplication  or  superfluity  is  seen  in  such  Latin  con- 
structions as  pro  eo  ut,  praeter  quant  quod,  etc. 

In  the  relative  forms  reduplication  also  prevails,  as  in  6o--tis, 
together  with  the  oblique  cases  6-rov  6-rw;  6-ttov  etc.  implying  a 
form  6-7ros ;  quisquis,  quisquam,  quicumque,  with  the  adw.  atut, 
uibiubi,  quamquam,  etc.;  whoso;  Sw.  kwad-som.  Our  old  language 
abounds  in  what  appears  to  be  superfluous  addition  of  a  relative 
or  demonstrative  pronoun  to  relatives.  Thus  the  first  line  in 
Chaucer  runs:  '  Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote';  and 
suon  after,  '  Whan  that  they  were  seke' ;  and  '  Eke  in  what  araie 
that  they  were  inne ' ;  and  '  Though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was 
wise.'  But  in  the  reduplicate  relatives  the  I'epetition  seems  to 
express  '  this  and  this  and  this,'  so  as  by  enumeration  to  include 
'  all  and  several.'  Hence  quisque,  Fr.  cliaque,  Bret,  pep,  and,  what 
here  I  cannot  omit,  the  Finn  joca  (Vhael's  Gr.  p.  48)  of  like 
power,  and  quicunque  become  akin  in  sense  to  omnes ;  while  quis- 
quam is  also  a  universal,  although  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
negative  sentences. 

Throughout  this  paper  it  has  been  assumed  that  hen  or  con  is 
the  form  of  the  parent  verb ;  but  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
this  is  a  decapitated  verb  from  a  fuller  eken  or  ocon,  which  again 
may  have  been  a  secondaiy  verb  deduced  from  a  simpler  verb 
oc  '  see.'  Such  a  form  would  account  for  the  Latin  oc-ulus,  and 
would  be  a  fitting  pendant  to  enr  of  the  Greek  ottto/jml  or  oij/ofxai. 
The  Greek  also  had  the  dual  noun  okkc  ;  and  again  the  theoretic 
oc-oa  from  oc,  w-ould  have  a  parallel  as  regards  suffix  in  our  reclc-on 
from  reck.  On  the  other  hand  a  trace  of  a  preceding  vowel  is 
seen  in  the  Greek  ckcivos,  standing  by  the  side  of  kcivos,  as  also 
in  the  so-called  adv.  eho  'hither,'  'look  here,'  compared  with  ho 
of  hue  and  horsum ;  and  in  the  forms  ea  eum  eo  etc.*  The  forms 
ecqiiis,  ecquando,  etc.,  also  receive  their  explanation  on  this  theory 

*  Whether  our  particle  ever  as  attached  to  the  relative  and  its  ad- 
verbs owe  its  initial  to  the  same  source,  and  be  connected  or  not  with 
the  Greek  ncp  of  similar  habit,  I  leave  for  further  consideration. 
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in  the  simplest  way ;  and  above  all  ccce  '  behold,'  would  be  the 
imperative  of  the  simple  verb.  Lastly,  as  the  participles  satus, 
ratus,  situs,  Vitus,  had  the  short  vowel  of  the  penult  justified,  as 
having  been  decapitated  from  trisyllabic  forms,  so  catus  may  per- 
haps be  a  participle  standing  for  oc-atus. 

There  remain  for  consideration  a  class  of  words  beginning 
with  an  n,  which  by  their  meaning  claim  to  be  of  pronominal 
origin,  viz.  num  the  simpler  form  of  nunc,  as  still  preserved  in 
the  compound  etiam-num  'even  now,'  the  Gr.  vvv,  including  alike 
vvv  and  vvv  (w),  and  the  G.  nun,  together  with  our  now.  Add 
L.  nam  and  G.  noch.  But  not  merely  their  meaning  declares 
them  to  have  been  deduced  from  some  pronoun,  but  the  same 
is  shown  by  their  very  form,  as  is  seen,  when  we  contrast  num 
'  now '  with  turn  '  then  '  and  cum  '  when' ;  nam  with  tarn  and  qunm  ; 
the  G.  noch  with  the  G.  dock,  so  like  it  in  power.  Hence  we  may 
admit  the  truth,  and  yet  admire  the  boldness  of  the  doctrine  put 
forth  by  Riddle,  or  rather  Ltinemann,  in  his  dictionary,  that  the 
forms  with  an  initial  n  come  from  a  pronoun,  nus  na  num.  As 
regards  nam  I  have  elsewhere  contended  that  its  original  mean- 
ing is  '  thus,'  and  consequently  it  is  well  applied  in  the  addition 
of  examples  in  support  of  a  general  assertion.  In  my  grammar 
(§  1452)  I  have  given  two  quotations  from  Cicero,  and  references 
to  passages  in  Plautus  and  Caesar.     Let  me  now  add  : 

Quoi  homini  di  propitii  sunt,  aliquid  obiciunt  lucri. 
Nam  ego  hodie  compendi  feci  binos  panes  in  dies. 

—PI.  Pers.  4,  3,  2. 

Amicum  castigare  ob  meritam  noxiam 

Inmoenest  facinus,  uerum  in  aetate  utile 

Et  conducibile.     Nam  ego  amicum  hodie  meum 

<  'oncastigabo  pro  commerita  noxia. — PL  Trim  1,  1,  3. 

And  add  yet  further  PI.  Trin.  4,  3,  49;  Men.  1,  1,  20;  As.  1.1, 
110;  Capt.  3,  1,  4  and  18;  perhaps  also  namque  in  Hor.  Od.  1, 
22,  9. 

But  enim,  so  nearly  one  in  meaning  as  well  as  form  with  //"//', 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.     The  question  here  arises  in  wha 
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relation  these  forms,  nam  num  etc.  and  enim  stand  to  the  pro- 
nouns which  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Sanskrit  has  a  pronoun  which  bears  a  strong  likeness 
to  them,  viz.  what  Bopp  (§  369)  regards  as  a  compound  pronoun 
eta,  which  in  declension  takes  the  forms  for  the  m.  N.  esha,  Ac. 
ctam  or  enam,  I.  etena  or  enena,  D.  etasmdi,  Ab.  ctasmdt,  G.  etasya, 
L.  etasmin ;  n.  N.  Hat,  Ac.  etat  or  enat ;  the  rest  as  the  masc. ; 
f.  N.  esha,  Ac.  etdm  or  enam,  I.  etayd  or  enayd,  etc. ;  while  for  the 
pi.  we  find  the  double  forms,  ac.  m.  etdn  or  endn,  n.  etdni  or  endni, 
f.  etas  or  ends,  and  so  on.  Beside  these  he  places  the  declension 
of  a  Pali  demonstrative  taken  from  Clough  :  N.  m.  so,  f.  sd,  n.  tan 
or  nan;  Ac.  m.  f.  n.  tan  or  nan;  I.  m.  n.  Una  or  nena,  f.  tdya 
or  ndya ;  Ab.  m.  n.  tasmd  or  nasmd ;  G.  m.  n.  tassa  or  nassa  ; 
L.  m.  n.  tasmih  or  nasmiii ;  Plur.  X.  m.  te  or  we,  f.  td  or  wa,  £«?/d  or 
ndyo,  n.  Jam  or  ndni  ;  Ac.  m.  <e  or  ne,  f.  fa  «d  or  tdyo  ndyo,  n.  £a»« 
«dm  or  te  ne;  I.  m.  n.  teblti  or  neblu,  tehi  or  we7n,  f.  /aWu  ndbhi  or 
frJM  ndhi ;  G.  m.  n.  /esa«  or  nesan  ;  L.  m.  n.  £es?«  or  wesw,  etc. 

But  the  Umbrian  also  seems  to  bave  demonstrative  pronouns 
akin  to  what  bas  been  here  seen,  and  again  in  twofold  form 
eso  and  eno;  and  tbat  they  are  of  demonstrative  power  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  fact  tbat  like  the  Latin  they  affix  the 
demonstrative  suffix  in  the  form  c  (k),  as  ace.  esu-h  or  eso-c,  loc. 
esumeJc  as  well  as  esume.  The  other  variety  is  eno,  which  again 
in  the  ac.  takes  a  h,  as  enu-Jc  or  inu-h  (cf.  A.  K.  1,  135-6). 

But  to  return  to  the  question  how  these  forms  stand  to  tbe 
pronouns  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  prefer  at  present 
to  leave  the  question  open.  Either  nam  num  etc.  have  lost  an 
initial  guttural,  so  that  they  are  decapitated  from  hiam  or  hen-am 
etc.  and  so  go  with  /ceivos ;  or,  as  the  initial  k  of  our  pronouns 
passed  into  a  t,  so  as  to  give  us  to  tov  etc.  in  the  one  language 
and  tarn  turn  etc.  in  the  other,  so  again  this  initial  dental  t  passed 
into  a  dental  liquid  n ;  a  change  common  no  doubt  in  '  auslaut,' 
but  assuredly  less  common  in  '  anlaut.'  On  the  one  theory  the 
forms  in  Latin  as  enim,  in  Umbrian  as  eno,  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
as  eso,  have  lost  an  initial  guttural ;  while  on  the  other  theory  we 
must  recur  to  what  has  been  said  of  ecce,  c/cetros,  etc. 

It  was  assumed  above  that  the  ce  or  c  suffixed  to  L.  demon- 
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stratives  was  abbreviated  from  cen  '  look.'  This  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  Oscan  forms  in  the  Bantine  inscription,  as  ais-cen 
=  hisce,  1.  25,  and  the  fuller  eisu-l-en  of  1.  16  compared  with  the 
equivalent  eizu-k  of  1.  29  (see  Mommsen's  Osc.  Stud.  p.  44;  and 
A.  K.  Dmbr.  Spr.  1,135). 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SUFFIXES  OF  NUMBER. 

The  suffixes  of  plurality  have  already  come  under  view,  first  as 
regards  nouns  in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and  then  as  regards 
verbs  in  the  twenty-fourth ;  but  several  other  matters  call  for 
enquiry.  We  there  saw  that  in  our  own  language  three  varieties 
presented  themselves,  en,  es,  and  er  ;  and  these  we  may  with 
some  confidence  as<ert  are  of  one  origin,  seeing  that  in  the  first 
place  these  consonants  habitually  interchange,  as  for  example  in 
the  comparatival  suffixes  of  Latin  ios  and  ior  by  the  side  of  the 
Gr.  iov ;  again  in  the  pronominal  family,  as  G.  das,  dar-ein,  and 
von  dann-en;  tvas,  war-ein,  and  von  wann-en.  So  too,  when  Schnaken- 
burg  in  his  '  Patois  de  la  France '  (p.  54)  says  :  "  Un  phenomene 
fort  singulier  c'est  l'apparition  de  IV  dans  le  patois  du  Nivernais 
au  commencement  de  certains  mots;  p.  ex.  deux  renfans  'deux 
enfans,'  mas  raimis  •  mes  amis,'  ben  das  ran%ees  '  bien  des  annees,'  " 
lie  must  have  failed  to  see  that  this  r  is  a  mere  substitute  for  the 
pxeceoing  sibilant,  transferred  from  the  end  of  one  word  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  by  '  Provection '  as  it  is  called 
(S.  p.  92).  It  may  be  observed  too  that  in  the  second  example  the 
change  takes  place  in  a  suffix  of  plurality.  But  several  questions 
remain,  as  first  which  of  the  three  varieties,  en  es  er,  was  the 
earliest  occupant  of  the  ground  ;  and  to  this  I  would  answer 
the  nasal,  as  the  changes  from  n  to  s  and  from  s  to  r  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Thus  in  the  comparison  of  the  terms  for 
the  first  numeral,  ev-,  L.  oeno-  or  uno-,  Fr.  un,  G.  ein,  E.  one  and  an, 
with  the  L.  noun  as  (assis),  and  Fr.  as  (de  pique),  the  majority 
of  votes  fall  to  the  nasal.     Other  cases  have  been  and  will  be 
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seen  in  this  book,  and  no  doubt  yet  others  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  lint  a  stronger  argument  is  found  on  the  historical  side, 
for  the  suffix  en,  at  any  rate,  with  us,  is  the  older.  Now-a-days 
we  have  but  few  of  this  form  surviving  beyond  oxen  and  brethren. 
But  Chaucer  has  assen  (v.  5867),  swarm  of  been  (10518),  cighen 
(15563)  and  eyen  (16963),  fleen  (16949);  while  two  of  the  MSS. 
(A.  V.)  of  Grosseteste's  '  Castle  of  Love '  exhibit  soulen,  lawen, 
huynden,  tymen,  corresponding  to  soules,  lawes,  Icyndys,  tymes  of 
another  MS.  (H.).  (See  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1862-3,  p.  56.) 
Siistren  for  sisters  is  also  found  in  the  first  pair.  Fiedler's  Gr. 
(§  138)  gives,  as  in  provincial  use  in  the  South  of  England, 
plaazen  (places),  slone  (sloes),  peazen,  housen,  cheesen,  ashen ;  and 
8hoon  in  Cheshire. 

Then  as  to  the  origin  of  the  suffix  en,  I  think  it  possible  that 
a  symbol  for  plurality  may  have  beeu  suggested  by  some  word 
denoting  addition,  for  multiplication  in  arithmetic  is  but  a  short 
method  of  addition  ;  and  thus  'men'  might  have  been  first  ex- 
pressed  by  'man  and  man  and  man.'  It  is  by  actual  addition 
of  terms,  '  Wiederholung  des  Hauptwortes,'  that  plurality  is  at 
times  denoted  in  Chinese,  as:  gin  'man,'  gin  gin  'men'  (End- 
liche's  Gr.  §  153).  On  principle  then  a  word  signifying  'and' 
would  have  supplied  a  reasonable  symbol  for  the  idea  ;  but  en  is 
the  very  form  which  our  conjunction  and  takes  in  Dutch,  and 
indeed  our  own  word  is  often  sounded  in  the  same  way.  But  1 
would  not  urge  this,  it'  1  did  not  believe  the  Latin  et  to  be  a 
corruption  of  an  older  en  or  perhaps  ken  (see  Essays,  p.  166, 
and  Chapter  on  adverbs  in  this  volume),  while  the  particle  in 
Oscan  again  takes  the  shape  in  or  ein.  I  need  not  repeat  what 
has  been  said  under  the  heads  of  declension  and  personal  suffixes 
of  the  appearance  of  an  n  or  final  m  in  the  notation  of  plurals  by 
the  side  of  an  s;  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  Hebrew  also 
has  a  suffix  of  like  form  and  power  in  the  familiar  cherubim  and 
seraphim ;  for  I  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  strict  line  of 
demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
European  families  of  language,  but  would  rather  suggest  that 
unity  of  all  languages  is  a  priori  more  probable,  than  that  so  won- 
derful a  discovery  should  have  twice  been  made  independently. 

2  A 
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Nay  it  may  with  reason  be  contended,  that  on  the  one  hand  a 
discovery  so  valuable  would  rapidly  be  adopted  by  all  who  had 
the  chance ;  and  imleed  it  we  can  conceive  any  race  so  dull  as 
not  at  once  to  grasp  the  offered  boon,  the  nation  in  possession 
of  the  new  power  would  forthwith  in  the  battle  of  life  carry  all 
before  it,  and  so  annihilate  the  stupid  ones. 

The  distributive  numerals  of  the  Latin  language,  bird,  terni 
or  trial,  quaterni,  etc.,  we  at  once  connect  with  the  cardinals  duo, 
tres,  quattuor,  etc. ;  but  a  thought  may  also  be  given  to  the  suffix, 
of  which  the  nasal  forms  the  chief  element ;  and  I  would  ask 
whether  the  sj'nibol  of  plurality  before  us  does  not  supply  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted,  so  as  to  give  the  meaning  '  sets  of  two,' 
'  sets  of  three,'  and  so  on. 

So  far  I  have  not  noticed  that  in  some  languages  nouns  are  at 
times  used  in  the  singular  with  numerals  of  plurality,  as  five 
pound  of  sugar,  ton  of  coals,  head  of  oxen,  pair  of  shoes,  brace  of 
birds,  couple  of  snipe,  a  five-foot  rule;  and  the  same  habit  prevails 
in  German,  as  fiinf  Pfund,  fiinf  Stuck  Ochsen ;  and  I  believe  in 
many  other  languages ;  but  I  happen  not  to  have  taken  notice 
of  the  instances.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  this  should  be 
so,  as  after  a  definite  numeral  an  indefinite  suffix  of  plurality 
would  be  worse  than  superfluous.  Collectives  again  abound  in 
perhaps  all  languages,  as  E.  sheep,  sand,  dust,  cattle  (corrupted 
however  from  a  plural  capitalia) ;  G.  Vieh,  Bind ;  L.  pecus ; 
Gr.  7rwv,  etc. 

In  the  ninth  of  my  '  Essays '  I  have  dealt  with  some  thirteen 
instances  where  plural  forms  are  employed  with  the  meaning 
of  a  singular.  The  first  in  the  series  was  castra ;  and  I  de- 
fended the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  a  '  camp '  by  the 
assumption  that  it  originally  meant  '  trenching  tools,'  viz.  '  axe, 
pickaxe,  spade,'  etc.,  as  employed  in  making  a  Roman  camp  ; 
so  that  the  word  was  a  derivative  from  cad  of  caedo  *  fell,'  or  cado 
*  be  felled,'  with  a  suffix  like  that  of  rostrum,  rostrum,  plaustrum, 
claustrum,  from  rado,  rodo,  plaudo,  claudo ;  but  for  the  full  argu- 
ment I  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself.  Other  words  similarly 
treated  were  furcae  with  its  diminutive  forcipes  etc.,  uolsellae, 
bigae,  quadrigae,  casses,  folles.  literae,  limina,  currus,  septentriones, 
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and  menta,  as  used  in  Yergil  (Aen.  0,  810).     I  will  now  add  a  few 
others. 

When  plural  forms  are  so  used  to  represent  the  singular  of  a 
collective  idea,  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  if  it  be  desired  to  speak 
of  such  collective  ideas  in  the  plural.  If  castra  for  example 
means  'a  camp,'  what  form  is  to  be  used  for  the  plural  'camp-,' 
so  as  clearly  to  express  the  distinction?  When  numerals  are 
added,  the  object  is  attained  by  employing  the  distributives,  as 
bina  castra  '  two  camps,'  trina  castra  '  three  camps,'  and  so  on. 
So  duae  literae  means  '  two  letters'  of  the  alphabet,  binae  literae 
two  letters  or  epistles ;  and  this  with  reason,  as  in  the  second  case 
we  have  two  'sets'  of  alphabetical  characters.  With  this  idea 
before  me  I  came  across  a  passage  in  Caesar's  Gallic  war  (1,  53, 
5)  :  C.  Valerius  Procillus  cum  a  custodibus  in  fuga  trinis  catenis 
uinctus  traheretur ;  and  at  once  asked  myself,  why  not  tribus 
catenis,  if  catena  really  meant  'a  chain'?  In  Eichardson's  English 
Dictionary  the  chief  merit  lies  in  the  chronological  order  of  quo- 
tations; and  if  Latin  lexicographers  had  mure  uniformly  attached 
a  high  value  to  this  point,  they  would  have  escaped  many  errors. 
In  the  present  instance  the  true  meaning  of  <-<d<n<{  is  seen  in  one 
of  the  oldest  authors  as  'a  wooden  hoop  or  band  '  for  a  barrel  etc.  : 
in  eum  orbem  tris  catenas  indito  (Cato  r.  r.  18,  9) ;  and  the  same 
meaning  still  lived  to  a  late  period  in  rustic  language,  and  also 
as  a  technical  term.  Thus  Palladius  (Nov.  15,  2)  says  :  Ylmus 
et  fraxinus,  si  siccentur,  rigescunt ;  ante  curuabiles  catenis  utiles 
habentur.  Vitruvius  again  (7,  3,  1)  seems  to  use  catenae  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense,  for  he  observes  that  they  should  be 
made  e  buxo,  iunipero,  and  so  on ;  and  what  he  here  says  is  sub- 
stantially copied  by  Palladius  in  his  preliminary  book  (1,  13,  1). 
It  seems  probable  then  that  for  a  chain  made  of  iron  or  any  other 
metal,  catena  in  the  singular  meant  only  '  a  single  link,'  so  that 
a  plural  catenae  would  be  required  to  denote  'a  chain.'  But  here 
again,  as  with  other  such  plural  units,  the  simple  catena  was 
eventually  employed  for  a  chain.  Already  Sallust  (ap.  Prise.  1, 
536,  10  K)  has  nexuit  catenae  modo.  Again  we  find  in  Hor. 
ep.  1,  2.  63,  lmnc  tu  compesce  catena;  od.  3,  8,  22,  sera  domitus 
catena:  so   that  wo   must   abstain  from  substituting  trecenae  in 

2  a   2 
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od.  3,  4,  79  :  trecentae  Peirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  As  regards 
the  etymon  of  catena  I  would  compare  it  with  laterna,  which 
written  in  the  oldest  writers,  as  Plautus  and  Cicero  and  even 
in  Vegetius,  lanterna,  appears  without  the  n,  but  still  with  a  long 
vowel,  in  Martial's  Dux  laterna  uiae ;  while  Priscian  deriving  it 
from  lateo  (luceo  lucema,  lateo  laterna,  1,  120,  20  K)  —  a  nice 
parallel  by  the  way  to  lucus  a  non  lucendo —  seems  to  have  pro- 
nounced it  with  a  short  a.  I  would  suggest  then  that  catena,  in 
spite  of  its  short  vowel,*  may  well  have  grown  out  of  a  fuller 
form  cantena  and  so  be  related  to  Ka^Ti-rco  '  bend,'  as  lanterna  to 
Xa/xTrrrjp  and  Xafjarw.  It  may  be  observed  too  that  cam  of  Ka^irTcn 
was  already  well  known  to  the  L.  vocabulary,  as  in  camurus  and 
camera,  even  admitting  the  view  of  Macrobius  that  these  were 
loan-words  from  the  Greek  (Sat.  6,  4,  23).  Plautus  indeed 
(True.  5,  50)  has  :  campas  dicis. 

The  meaning  and  derivation  of  catena  here  put  forward  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  forat  cand-ela  'a  hoop  or  band,'  which  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  candela  '  a  rushlight,'  from  candeo.  Thus  Pliny 
(13,  85)  in  the  narrative  about  Xuma's  collection  of  Pythagorean 
writings,  as  found  in  a  chest  which  was  dug  up  many  centuries 
after  his  death,  tells  us  :  lapidem  fuisse  quadratum  circiter  in 
media  area,  euinctum  candelis  quoquouersus.  These  are  the 
words,  he  says,  of  Cassius  Hemina  (ipsius  Heminae  uerba). 
Hence  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  same  affair  may  also  have 
used  an  antiquated  phrase,  when  he  wrote  (40,  29,  6) :  in  altera 
area  duo  fasces  candelis  euoluti  (euincti  ?)  septenos  habuisse 
libros.  Some  critic  has  proposed  in  the  text  of  Pliny  to  sub- 
stitute catellis  ;  but.  as  Livy  and  Pliny  alike  have  candelis,  this 
is  of  course  inadmissible.  Candela  or  candella  for  candenula  may 
well  be  a  diminutive  of  an  older  candena,  a  variety  of  my  assumed 
cantena.  Sanskrit  also,  I  am  told,  has  a  verb  written  like  cant 
and  cand  with  the  sense  of  '  bind.'     For  the  interchange  of  the 

*  When  a  trisyllabic  word  has  a  long  penult,  it  is  ever  ready  to 
shorten  a  long  antepenult,  as  curulis,  ofella,  mamilla,  lucema,  molestus, 
from  currus,  offa,  mamma,  lux  lucis,  and  a  lost  n.  molus  -eris  =  moles 
(cf.  glomus  -eris  by  the  side  of  globus ;  and  Pott,  E.  F.  1,  235,  note, 
ed.  1859). 
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combination  mb  (mp)  with  nd  (nf),  see  p.  57.  "What  is  here  said 
may  supersede,  I  trust,  the  assumption  of  Freund  and  others, 
that  candela,  as  used  by  Cassius  Hemina,  means  :  eine  mit  Wachs 
tiberzogene  Schnur. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Livy  occurred  the  phrase 
septenos  libros,  which  raises  the  question  whether  libri  itself  does 
not  fall  into  the  present  category.  Now  it  is  generally  held  that 
Ilhrr  had  for  its  earlier  meaning  the  inner  thin  bark  of  certain 
trees,  which  supplied  a  natural  material  for  writing.  Similarly 
our  own  term  book,  G.  buck,  is  said,  perhaps  with  reason,  to  be 
virtually  one  with  Gr.  buche,  E.  beech,  this  tree  being  remarkable 
for  the  thinness  of  its  bark.  The  er  of  liber  is  probably  of  dimi- 
nutival power,  as  in  puer,  and  our  oWn  fresher  '  a  young  frog,' 
and  Sc.  childer,  so  that  liber  itself  should  mean  'a  piece  of  bark  ' ; 
and  of  these  many  would  be  required  to  make  a  book.  But  if  so, 
'  a  book '  should  have  been  denoted  by  libri.  I  seek  then  the 
evidence  of  the  language  in  its  oldest  form.  In  the  Corpus  Inscr. 
198,  34, 1  find  :  tabulas  libros  leiterasue  proferre,  where  it  stands 
between  words  which  confessedly  belong  to  the  class  of  nouns 
now  under  consideration,  literae  and  tabulae.  Again  in  the  same 
docnnient  we  see:  exque  ieis  libris  quae  ibei  scripta  eruut  in 
tabulas  publicas  referenda  curato.  Nay  it  occurs  there  also  as 
the  equivalent  of  tubular  :  eaque  omnia  in  tabulas  publicas  re- 
ferunda  curato  eosque  libros  per  legatos  ...  ad  eos  quei  Iiomae 
ram  agent  niittito.  If  liber  in  the  singular  had  already  denoted 
a  book,  the  legal  language,  seldom  afraid  of  full  forms,  would  ha  ve 
given  in  the  second  quotation  :  exque  eo  libro  ieisue  libris  .  .  . 

But  even  for  Livy  in  one  application  of  the  word  the  plural 
maintained  its  existence  with  the  sense  of  a  single  book,  I  mean, 
as  employed  for  the  collection  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies.  Thus  : 
libri  per  duumuiros  sacrorum  aditi  (3,  10,  7;  add  10,  47,  6;  21 
62,  6,  etc.).  Now  Pliny  says  (13,  88) :  Inter  omnes  conuenit 
Sibyllam  ad  Tarquinium  Superbum  tris  libros  attulisse,  ex  qui- 
bus  sunt  duo  cremati  ab  ipsa,  tertius  cum  Capitolio  Sullanis  tem- 
poribus.  It  is  true  that  Gellius  (1,  19)  tells  us  that  the  first 
offer  of  the  Sibyl  was  nouem  libri,  of  which  she  burnt  first  three, 
and  then  a  second  batch  of  the  same  number,  Tarquin  eventually 
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buying  the  three  left  at  the  price  which  had  been  asked  for  the 
nine.  But  Pliny  is  a  better  witness  than  Gellius;  and  indeed 
the  latter  may  have  been  biassed  by  the  very  term  libri  Sibyllini. 
Of  course  liber  in  the  singular  in  the  end  came  to  signify  a  book, 
and  hence  the  phrases  just  quoted,  tris  libros  in  Plinj7,  nouem  libri 
in  Gellius. 

But  the  etymon  of  liber  deserves  a  word  or  two.  Freund  and 
his  copiers  are  silent  on  this  topic,  yet  Forcellini  already  points 
to  the  truth  in  the  words  :  dictus  est  quasi  leper  ab  Aeolico 
Xe-n-op  pro  Xc7ros ;  and  this  has  support  from  leber,  an  old  variety 
of  the  L.  noun  (Quint.  1,  4,  17).  It  was  not  however  necessary 
to  quit  the  L.  domain  in  the  search  for  its  origin.  A  short  i  in 
a  penult  is  ever  convertible  with  a  short  u,  and  we  cannot  have 
a  better  example  for  our  purpose  than  libet  with  its  older  form 
hibet,  akin  to  our  love.  But  the  assumed  luber  may  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  verb  glubo  '  peel,'  *  the  long  vowel  of  which  (s.  p.  1 44) 
constitutes  no  difficulty.  But  glubo  itself  by  its  vowel  u  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  compressed  from  a  form  col-ub-o,  a  frequen- 
tative of  a  verb  whose  root  is  col.  This  conjecture  assumes  a  more 
solid  shape  when  I  find  col-or,  for  which  I  have  long  claimed 
'  skin,'  as  the  first  meaning.  Hence  it  is  that  Cicero  in  his  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word  is  fond  of  taking  it  with  succus  and 
sanguis,  as  :  ornatur  oratio  .  .  .  quasi  colore  quodam  et  succo  suo 
(Or.  3,  25);  amisimus  omnem  non  modo  succum  et  sanguinem 
sed  etiam  colorem  .  .  .  ciuitatis  (Att.  4,  16).  The  L.  cor-ium  too 
and  cort-ex  are  of  the  same  stock,  as  also  o-inAos  <tkv\ov,  and  above 
all  x(o)pa>s,  which  like  color  having  for  its  first  meaning  '  skin,' 
came  to  signify  the  'complexion'  of  the  face,  and  ultimately 
generally  '  colour.'  Lastly  we  have  the  representative  of  the  L. 
root  col-  in  our  verb  hull  (peas  etc.). 

In  the  same  class  with  the  pi.  catenae  '  a  chain  '  and  the  pi.  libri 
'  a  book,'  we  may  include  scojpae  '  a  broom,'  the  sing,  scopa  being 
originally  used  alone  of  '  a  single  broom  plant ' ;  and  scalae  first 
'  a  ladder '  and  then  '  a  staircase,'  so  that  scala  in  the  sing,  pro- 
bably meant  originally  '  a  round '  of  a  ladder.  Yet  even  these 
seem  to  have  been  ultimately  used  in  the  sing,  for  '  a  broom'  and 
*  I  owe  this  idea  to  the  late  Kev.  Mr.  Cockayne. 
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'a  ladder,'  for  Quintilian  (1,  5,  16)  in  condemning  such  usage 
admits  the  fact. 

I  pass  to  another  subject.  It  is  the  ordinary  habit  of  language 
to  form  plurals  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  suffix  to  the  singular. 
But  in  Welsh  what  looks  like  the  reverse  operation  is  seen. 
From  a  word  denoting  a  plural  or  collective  a  secondary  noun 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival  suffixes  era  or  yn  to 
denote  a  single  unit,  as  : 


adar 

birds 

aderyn 

a  bird 

afan 

raspberries 

afanen 

a  raspberry 

blew 

hairs,  hair 

blewyn 

a  hair 

clyr 

hornets 

clyryn 

a  hornet 

cnau 

nuts 

cneuen 

a  nut 

eithen 

furze 

eithinen 

a  furze  bush 

ffa 

beans 

ffaen 

a  bean 

maip 

turnips 

meiplen 

a  turnip 

plant 

children 

plentyn 

a  child 

pluf 

plumage 

plufen 

a  feather. 

Sometimes 

the  simpler  word 

is  in  form  a 

singular,  denoting 

first  an  undivided  mass,  and  the  secondary  form  a  piece  of  it,  as : 

aur 

gold 

euryn 

a  gold  trinket. 

ceuled 

rennet 

ceuleden 

a  curd 

cwyr 

wax 

cwyren 

a  cake  of  wax 

dur 

steel 

duren 

a  steel 

ia 

ice 

iaen 

a  sheet  of  ice 

toes 

dough 

toesyn 

a  lump  of  dough. 

Or  again  it  may  be  still  a  sing,  denoting  a  mass  of  divided 
matter,  and  the  secondary  a  grain  of  the  same,  as : 

brag  malt  bregyn  had  seed  haden 

ceirch  oats  ceirchen  haidd  barley     heidden 

gwenith  wheat      gwenithen  rhyg  rye  rhygen. 

Sometimes  the  simpler  word  denotes  some  kind  of  wood,  and 
the  secondary  form  a  tree  of  the  kind  in  question,  as  :  balwyf, 
palm- wood  ;  balwyfen,  a  palm  ;  ysgaw,  elder- wood  ;  ysgawen, 
an  elder. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  first  place  is  the 
natural  result  of  first  regarding  the  whole  in  the  mass ;  and 
indeed  we  ourselves  pursue  the  same  course,  as  :  sand,  dust, 
powder,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  gold,  steel,  wax,  on  the  other. 

Then  turning  from  the  Keltic  to  the  Slavic  family,  I  may 
point  out  that  a  formation  of  precisely  the  same  kiud  is  to  be 
seen  in  Polish,  where  the  ordinary  diminutival  ek  is  added  to 
collectives  to  denote  a  single  unit,  as  groch  '  peas,'  grosz-ek '  a  pea; ' 
while  the  ordinary  power  of  ek  is  seen  in  Teat  '  Winkel,'  kat-ek 
'  Winkelchen,'  klos  '  Aehre,'  klos-ek  '  kleine  Aehre,'  kot  '  Kater,' 
kot-ek  '  Katzchen.' 

The  Arabic  again,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Eieu,  has  what 
is  parallel  in : 

shajar  trees  shajarah  a  tree 

bakar  cows  bakarah  a  cow 

naml  ants  nanilah  an  ant. 

In  our  own  language  at  times  a  mere  blunder  converts  a  sin- 
gular into  a  plural.  Thus  the  Fr.  ricliesse  passing  into  English 
as  riches,  was  very  properly  a  sing,  at  first,  as  in  Shakspere 
(Othello,  2,  1)  '  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ' ;  and 
(3,3): 

But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Nay  with  Chaucer,  a  plural  richesses  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  in  the  'Tale  of  Melibeus.'  But  now,  owing  to  its 
final  es,  riches  is  treated  as  a  plural.  The  same  has  happened 
to  the  Gr.  tkeqpoo-vvq,  which  in  A.-Sax.  took  the  form  oshnesse, 
and  is  with  us  reduced  to  the  monosyllable  alms,  which  again 
having  the  look  of  a  plural  is  received  as  such.  So  again  the 
iV.-Sax.  efese,  a  fern,  sing.,  '  a  brim  or  brink,'  taking  the  shape 
caves  (of  a  house),  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  singular.  Pease, 
from  the  L.  pisum  or  Fr.  poix,  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  col- 
lective ;  but  dropping  its  final  vowel  was  in  the  end  mistaken 
for  a  plural ;  and  accordingly  pea  came  into  use  as  a  singular, 
and  seems  likely  to  maintain  its  position  in  this  character.  Ncirs 
has  met  with  the  reverse  treatment,  for  we  now  treat  it  as  a 
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singular  :  '  This  news  came  by  wire  '  and  so  on     but  Shakspere 
has  in  Othello  (1,  3,  and  2,  2)  and  in  Lear  (2,  1)  the  following  : 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news  that  gives  them  credit. 
Indeed  they  are  disproportioned. 

For  besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptial. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad ;  I  mean  the  whispered 
ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments.  Not  I.  Pray 
you,  what  are  they  ? 

Our  term  gallows  and  the  G.  Galgen  would  correspond  with  all 
accuracy  to  each  other,  if  they  were  plurals;  but  the  latter  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  singular  with  a  gen.  galgens ;  and  the 
former  is  also  a  singular  with  us,  as  in  Scott's  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  (c.  2)  :  On  the  night  of  the  execution  the  gallows  disap- 
peared and  was  conveyed  in  silence  ....  to  the  place  where  it 
was  usually  deposited.  That  the  word  was  originally  a  plural 
seems  to  me  well  established  by  the  fact  that  a  Scotch  use  of 
the  word  was  for  the  pyramidal  arrangement  of  three  beams  for 
the  support  of  a  heavy  mass,  as  in  weighing  ha}-,  what  in  fact 
is  sometimes  called  'a  triangle  '  (see  Jamieson,  sub  v.).  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  tendency  to  convert  '  pluralia  tantum '  into 
singulars  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  passage  of  forcipes,  as  used 
by  Lucilius,  to  forceps  in  Vergil ;  but  this  very  word  forceps  was 
recently  in  my  hearing  deprived  of  its  s  by  a  surgeons'  cutler, 
who  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  for  a  pair  of  pinchers  said  '  you 
mean  a  forcep,  sir.' 

Here  we  have  a  singular  substituted  for  a  plural ;  but  the 
converse  is  seen  in  our  own  use  of  you  for  thou,  and  a  similar  use 
of  the  Fr.  vous,  and  the  editorial  ice.  The  French  again  at  times 
allow  the  use  of  nous  allons,  where  but  one  is  speaking;  and  this 
again  in  colloquial  language  leads  at  times  to  the  solecism 
j 'allons.  The  Germans  proceeded  yet  a  step  further.  As  though 
afraid  to  address  a  superior  or  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him.  in 
defiance  of  our  own  saving  that  a  eat  may  look  at  a  king,  they 
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adopted  a  phraseology  which  referred  to  him  as  an  object  out 
of  sight ;  and  nowadays,  this  humility  of  language  is  extended 
to  intercourse  between  equals,  as :  Sie  haben  recht,  danke  Umen. 
Spanish  flattery  or  rather  politeness  uses  Vuestra  Merced  or  Vsted 
for  a  mere  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  or  generally  abbre- 
viated to  Yd  or  V  alone.  We  in  the  same  way  have  phrases  of 
respect,  as  your  Majesty,  your  Grace,  your  Lordship,  your  Honour, 
your  Excellence,  your  Worship.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  German 
the  use  of  Sie  Umen  etc.  for  the  second  person  requires  a  capital 
initial,  on  the  same  principle  perhaps  that  He  His  Him  are  now 
commonly  adopted  in  special  references  in  religious  language, 
or  again  the  Us  and  Our  in  speaking  of  governmental  commis- 
sioners, e.g.  in  the  phrases,  '  the  power  vested  in  Us,'  '  at  Our 
discretion,'  of  a  document  now  before  me. 


DUALS. 

The  dual  forms  have  been  so  far  omitted,  as  they  were  also 
omitted  in  the  treatment  of  nouns  (C.  18,  on  declension) ;  and 
this  because  the  question  affected  both  substantives  and  verbs, 
so  that  it  was  thought  best  to  reserve  the  question  until  the  two 
might  be  considered  together. 

Suffixes  of  this  class  characterize  the  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Lithuanian,  Gothic,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syrian  (so  Bopp,  §  114, 
etc.);  and  in  the  Finn  family,  Lapp,  Yogoul  and  Ostiak  (so  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte).  In  some  of  these  however  the  use  is  limited 
or  almost  limited  to  the  verb,  as  in  Gothic,  or  to  the  noun,  as  in 
Hebrew.  In  Pali,  Latin,  and  Old  Slavic,  Bopp  confines  the  use 
of  it  to  the  numerals  signifying  '  two '  and  '  both ' ;  and  he  also 
found  a  slight  trace  of  the  forms  in  Armenian  (§  309). 

As  regards  pronouns  we  have  a  true  dual  in  the  Lith.  n.  ac. 
ve-du,  mu-du  '  we  two,'  '  us  two,'  d.  i.  mum-dvem,  g.  mitma-dveju, 
for  here  we  have  a  suffix  which  distinctly  represents  the  numeral 
'  two.'  So  also  in  p.  298,  1.  9,  n.  ac.  ju-du,  d.  i.  jum-dvem,  g.  juma- 
dveju.  And  again  in  Go.  fi<  '  we  two,'  jut  (?)  '  you  two,'  if  it  be 
true,  as  seems  prubable,  that  the  t  is  a  remnant  of  the  numeral. 
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Again  the  Keltic  family  also  has  real  duals,  in  which  the 
numeral  is  mixed  up  with  the  noun,  as  the  old  Erse :  dathene 
'duo  ignes,'  iter  dashgid  =  ' inter  duas  vias,'  (Zeuss.  ed.  Ebel.  p. 
259) ;  and  the  old  W.  anj-dcu-lhi  '  in  genua,'  from  glin  '  genu,' 
deuglust  '  aures,'  from  dust  '  auris,'  deutroet  'pedes,'  duoyuron 
'  mammae,'  dicreich  '  brachia,'  dicydun  '  coxae  '  (ib.  p.  280). 

But  for  the  most  part  the  so-called  dual  has  no  trace  of  the 
numeral  two,  and  is  in  fact  but  a  variety  of  the  plural.  Thus 
in  Sanskrit  uehimus  is  represented  by  du.  vah-avas,  pi.  vah-amas ; 
uehitis  by  du.  vahathas,  pi.  vah-atha ;  ferebamus  by  du.  abhar-dva, 
pi.  abhar-dma  ;  ferebatis  by  du.  abhar-atam,  pi.  abliar-ata.  Simi- 
larly in  Greek  du.  cpeperov  and  pi.  (pepere  are  alike  in  origin  only 
plurals,  for  as  the  v  of  the  former  is  a  symbol  of  plurality,  so 
4>epeT€  has  no  doubt  lost  a  final  s,  just  as  the  L.  imperative  ferte 
has  superseded  a  more  genuine  fertis.  Again  to  uehimus  corre- 
sponds a  Lith.  du.  icez-aica,  pi.  wez-ame,  0.  SI.  du.  ves-eve,  pi. 
ves-eme,  all  of  which  have  lost  a  final  s  or  n,  while  the  m  and  w 
are  readily  interchanged,  especially  in  this  pronoun. 

Then  for  nouns  Bopp,  comparing  tho  suffixes  of  the  duals, 
S.  tifyvdu,  Z.  a^pdo,  says  (§  207): — "The  S.  du  has  do  for  its 
representative  in  Zend,  and  this  do  stands  at  the  same  time  for 
a  S.  as,  thus  giving  an  emphatic  proof  that  the  dual  ending  dw 
is  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  of  as"  Here  he  points  no 
doubt  to  the  S.  pi.  apvds.  Thus  the  main  difference  here  con- 
sists in  the  loss  of  an  s.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  correspond 
the  Gr.  d.  TraTepe,  (pepovre,  and  pi.  7rarep£s,  cpepovres  ;  and  nearly 
so  vim  with  its  contracted  vw  and  L.  nos ;  acpwt,  <r(pw,  with  L.  uos. 
Again  the  double  forms  just  exhibited  serve  to  identify  the  pi. 
i7r7roi  with  the  d.  i7r7rw.  Then  vo>-lv  cr^w-iv  as  datives,  have  the 
same  suffix  that  is  seen  in  qp.-iv  vp.-iv ;  while  as  genitives,  like 
■n-aiSoiv,  they  have  a  suffix  not  unlike  what  is  seen  in  7rai8wv, 
which  was  probably  a  compression  from  7rcuS-ocn/  or  rather  7rai8- 
oo-ev,  so  that  this  theoretic  form  losing  its  sibilant  might  well 
pass  into  7ratSotv,  or,  losing  its  c,  into  7rat8wv.  in  Lithuanian 
(1.  sunu  stands  to  pi.  sunits,  much  as  irarepe  to  TraTepcs.  Returning 
to  Sanskrit  the  d.  and  abl.  of  the  dual  agvarbhydm  differs  from 
ill"  pi.  a^vi-bhyas  in  little  more  than  the  interchange  of  the  two 
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plural  suffixes  m  and  s,  that  is,  the  very  change  which  occurs  in 
the  second  person  of  the  dual  in  verbs,  as  bharatas  in  the  pres. 
but  abharatam  in  the  past  imperfect.  Again  the  Lith.  dat.  and 
instr.  of  the  dual  dshwo-m  is  but  a  shortening  of  the  pi.  dat. 
dshwomus,  aft.  ashicoms,  or  instr.  ashwo-mis.  So  too  the  0.  SI.  dat. 
and  instr.  vidova-ma  has  beside  it  a  pi.  dat.  vtdova-mu,  instr. 
vidova-mi. 

Lastly  the  S.  dva,  ublid,  L.  duo,  ambo,  Gr.  Suo  afxcftu)  with  Svolv 
a/xfjiOLv,  alike  as  gen.  and  dat.  have  the  special  forms  of  the  dual, 
as  also  to  a  certain  extent  the  Zend,  Lithuanian,  O.  Slavic 
(see  V.  G.  §  273). 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  forms  called 
dual  are  but  varieties  of  the  plural,  which  have  become  limited 
in  meaning. 

But  the  question  remains  how  in  these  languages  a  special 
form  attained  the  special  dual  power ;  and  the  explanation 
which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  this,  that  in  most  countries 
there  are  coexisting  dialects,  one  through  mere  accident  in  high 
favour,  others  still  prevailing  in  different  districts.  For  public 
use  therefore  the  favoured  language  alone  is  available,  but 
under  the  domestic  roof,  the  dialect  of  the  district,  however 
despised,  still  lives.  In  this  state  of  things,  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  has  generally  to  deal  with  large  num- 
bers, while  by  the  fireside  the  number  '  two '  is  more  frequently 
called  for. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  reference  to  what  Bopp  says 
in  §  206.  "While  he  seems  to  hold  generally  that  dual  forms  are 
but  plurals  more  or  less  disguised,  he  contends  that  "  the  dual, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  clearer  view  than  the  indefinite  plural, 
has  a  love  for  the  broadest  forms  as  better  suited  to  increase 
emphasis  and  give  life  to  the  personification,"  and  he  refers  to 
the  d.  arvaii  as  opposed  to  pi.  agvas,  not  a  powerful  witness  in 
his  favour,  and  to  d.  acruni  '  tears  '  by  the  side  of  the  pi.  agruni. 
But  there  seems  little  support  for  this  doctrine.  It  is  true  that 
vahathas,  abharatam,  faperov,  are  longer  than  vahatha,  abharata, 
<£epere  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  vw  7raT£pe  irai8oiv,  L.  duo  ambo, 
Lith.  ashwom,  are  shorter  than  nos  7rcn-epes  7raihecrcriv,  duos  ambos, 
dshwomus  or  ashwomis. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


GENDER. 


The  question  of  Gender  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  its  original 
object  to  denote  sex,  and  the  strange  extension  of  this  idea  to 
inanimate  objects,  where  it  is  of  course  strictly  speaking  in- 
applicable. We  have  first  to  deal  with  the  original  use  of  the 
term ;  and  here  we  have  to  correct  the  prevailing  doctrine  that 
there  are  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  No 
doubt  the  term  'neuter'  began  in  such  a  phrase  as  vocabula 
nentrins  or  neutri  generis  (as  Charis.  1,  23  K.)  ;  and  from  this 
a  derivative  neutrdlia  was  properly  deduced  (id.  18,  16;  21,  23, 
etc. )  ;  but  .-till  the  love  of  brevity  prevailed,  so  that  already  the 
same  writer  has  masculinum  femininum  neutrum  (17,  10  ;  add 
29,  25),  neutrum  in  um,  hoc  helium  (23,  15).  The  absurdity  of 
a  third  gender  therefore  is  not  the  invention  of  modern  writers. 
Of  course  it  is  often  a  convenience  in  speaking  of  living  crea- 
tures to  do  so  without  reference  to  sex,  which  in  many  cases  is 
unknown  and  in  many  of  no  moment.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  with  young  children  before  they  wear  a  distinctive  dress ; 
and  hence  neuter  forms  were  preferred  in  Greek  for  rewov, 
tckos,  /?p£<£os,  iraifaov,  and  in  Go.  barn,  A.-Sax.  beam,  0.  G.  elrind, 
G.  'Kind,'  A.-Saxon  did.  With  animals  again  the  sexes,  though 
marked  in  the  adult,  as  for  example  in  the  lion,  the  peacock,  the 
pheasant,  etc.,  do  not  exhibit  much  distinction  in  the  early  stages 
of  life.  Hence  in  German  we  find  das  Kalb,  das  Lamm,  together 
with  the  diminutives  Lammchen,  Katzchen,  Euhnchen.  But  even 
for  the  adult  animal  it  is  again  a  convenience  to  have  terms 
which  shall  be  silent  on  the  question  of  sex,  and  so  the  Germans 
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have  the  terms  das  Bind  '  horned  cattle,'  das  Schaf,  das  Schwein, 
das  Vieh,  etc.  ;  terms  which  are  then  available  like  the  Gr.  ttwv 
and  Lat.  pecus  as  collectives.  Again  in  terms  of  affection  the 
Greek  language  was  not  afraid  to  use  the  neuter  in  reference  to 
women,  and  hence  in  Terence  such  forms  as  Ghjcerium,  Dorcium, 
Phanium.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  practice  has  established  itself 
of  assigning  to  a  whole  genus  of  creatures  a  fixed  gender  in 
defiance  of  fact.  Thus  in  Latin  we  find  curculio,  uespertilio, 
papilio,  mus,  vermis,  lepiis,  alwa}-s  masculine;  and  this  when 
speaking  distinctly  of  the  female,  as,  for  example,  where  Varro 
(r.  r.  3,  12,  5)  says  :  "  Qui  lepus  dicitur  cum  praegnas  sit  tamen 
concipere."  And  so  Plin}T  (8,  219):  "Lepus  omnium  solus 
praeter  dasypodem  superfetat,  aliud  in  utero  pilis  uestitum,  aliud 
inplume,  aliud  incohatum  gerens."  So  fecundi  leporis  has  the 
best  authority  in  Horace  (Sat.  2,  2,  44).  The  same  with  Aayws 
in  Greek,  whereas  we  prefer  to  assign  the  female  sex  generally 
to  this  creature,  as  in  Gay's  fable  of  "  The  Hare  and  many 
Friends."  Similarly  the  cat  with  us  is  habitually  "a  she,"  a 
dog  rather  "  a  he" ;  and  here  again  the  Latin  differs  from  us, 
cams  (canes)  taking  in  preference  the  feminine  gender,  so  that  its 
only  diminutive  is  canicida.  The  reason  for  this  difference  may 
be  that  with  us  the  two  leading  domestic  animals  being  the  cat 
and  dog,  we  are  disposed  to  attach  the  notion  of  feminine  to  the 
weaker  and  more  cunning  of  the  two,  for  weakness  is  naturally 
apt  so  to  compensate  for  its  inferiority.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Eoman  saw  little  of  the  cat,  and  so  probably  opposed  the  dog  to 
the  wolf.  In  the  same  way  the  fox  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
powerful  wolf  was  for  a  Eoman  habitually  a  feminine,  uolpes, 
uolpecula. 

The  distinction  of  gender  is  marked  in  several  ways,  first  by 
the  use  of  distinct  words  for  each  sex,  as  taurns — uacca  '  bull — 
cow  ' ;  aries — ouis  '  ram — ewe  ' ;  uerres — sus  '  boar — sow  ' ;  uir — 
mulier  ;  Mann — Frau,  etc.;  but  on  this  head  more  presently. 
Secondly,  by  attaching  a  term  expressive  of  sex,  as  man-cliild, 
cock-sparrow,  dog-fox,  tom-cat*  boar-pig,  hen-sparrow,  she-cat,  mutter- 

*  Whence  Grimm  (3,  342)  obtained  his  authority  for  an  English  use 
of  boar-cat  I  cannot  find. 
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pferd ;  so  also  pea-cock,  pea-hen;  porcus  femina,  Cic. ;  polypus 
femina,  Plin. 

It  is  often  said  that  gender  is  at  times  marked  by  tbe  mere 
addition  of  a  meaningless  suffix ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  many  of 
the  alleged  cases,  the  said  suffix  was  in  origin  a  word  denoting 
a  male  or  female.  Thus  the  er  of  our  gand-er,  G.  Jcat-er,  and 
perhaps  the  Lat.  ans-er,  has  been  rightly  identified  with  the  er 
of  coop-er,  garden-er,  barb-er,  the  or  of  tailor  (tailleur),  the  wr  of 
the  W.  bat-icr  '  boatman,'  barf-icr  '  barber,'  and  so  with  the  W. 
noun  girr  and  Lat.  uir.  So  again  the  cov  of  Ae-wi/,  le-on-,  pav-on-, 
may  be  the  same  suffix  with  that  of  caup-on-,  bib-on-,  and  so  one 
with  av  of  av-rjp  and  our  own  man  (al.  mon).  In  the  Go.  gait-sa 
'  capra,'  and  the  G.  far-se  '  heifer,'  by  the  side  of  farre  'bullock,' 
as  also  in  the  Gr.  forms  rvTrrovaa  (for  tvtttovto-o.  or  perhaps  rather 
TVTTTovcra),  ^apuaaa  (for  yapiev-cra),  //.eAwrcra  (for  /xeXir-aa),  KiAicrcra 
(for  KiAiK-cra),  Ai/W-o-a,  etc.,  we  have  probably  a  feminine  article 
sd  (a^  in  Sanskrit),  so  that  the  forms  are  virtually  one  with  that 
of  she-goat,  etc. 

Nor  should  we  admit  that  in  those  suffixes  which  yet  defy 
analysis  the  origin  was  of  a  different  kind.  Not  unfrequently  a 
suffix  in  {inn)  presents  itself,  as  in  German  Fiichs-inn  (vix-en), 
Kbnig-inn,  also  rcg-in-a,  /3acriX-ivva.  So  in  A. -Saxon  we  find  this 
suffix  in  the  form  of  en,  as  f  in-en  '  a  maid-servant,'  from  fen  '  a 
servant ' ;  f  eow-en  '  a  female  slave,'  from  f  eow  '  slave  ' ;  wylen  or 
wyln  '  a  foreign  woman,'  from  wealh  '  a  foreigner.'  Again  as  n  is 
freely  interchanged  with  s,  we  should  no  doubt  include  the  Slav 
suffix,  as  seen  in  Boh.  Iw-ice  '  leaena,'  from  lew  '  leo ' ;  osl-ice 
'  asina,'  from  osel  (G.  Esel,  annus)  ;  as  also  our  own  ess  of  lion-ess, 
count-ess,  etc.,  corresponding  to  /focnA-tcrcra.  The  Welsh  too  has 
brenin  'king,'  brenines  'queen';  bachgen  'a  boy,'  bachgenes  'a 
young  girl;'  cath  'cat,'  cathes  'she  cat';  cawr  'giant,'  cawres 
'  female  giant,'  etc.  With  the  same  in  we  ought  probably  to 
connect  the  Greek  suffix  iS,  as  in  SiKeA-iS-,  ApyoA-iS-,  ©eo-cmA-iS-. 
As  to  the  Greek  feminines  in  w,  as  KAciw,  KaAui^w,  etc.,  Ahrens 
Pr<  ic.  I'll.  Soc.  vol.  6,  p.  1 55)  has  clearly  shown  that  the  crude 
form  was  KAetot,  etc.,  in  agreement  with  the  termination  of  the 
iiive,  and  further  that  such  forms  are  deduced  from   mascu- 
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lines  in  o,  as  A/)v/u>  from  Ap^ios.  Thus  a  mere  t  would  appear 
to  bo  the  suffix ;  but  in  the  case  of  yvvrj,  the  vocative  ywai, 
together  with  the  oblique  cases  ywa-iK-os,  etc.,  we  see  that  a 
suffix,  ik,  may  lose  its  k  ;  and  heuce  we  are  led  to  compare  the 
suffix  t  of  ApY/o-i,  etc.,  with  the  suffix  ic,  so  familiar  in  Latin 
feminines,  such  as  uictr-ix,  cultr-ix.  But  this  very  suffix  has 
exchanged  its  guttural  for  a  sibilant  sound  in  the  Fr.  imperatrice 
and  our  empress,  so  that  we  are  brought  again  to  the  tcr  of 
/3ao-<A«7o-a.     It  should   have  been  noted  above  that  the  va  of 

/3aatXivva,  as  of  Teptiva,  fjaXatva  (for  Ttpev-va,  /xeXav-va),  gl'OWS  out 
of  <ra  through  what  Bopp  calls  reversed  assimilation. 

In  middle  Dutch  the  same  suffix  held  its  place  for  a  while, 
as  becJcersa  '  pistrix,'  springerse  '  saltatrix,'  helper-se  '  auxilia- 
trix,'  tolner-se  'toll-gatherer'  (D.  G.  3,  40;  see  also  2,  328); 
and  in  what  is  but  little  altered,  the  modern  Dutch  weversche* 
meier-sclie,  naiersche  ;  and  without  a  preceding  er,  Adamsche 
'wife  of  Adam,'  koh-sche  'cook'  (D.  G.  2,  329).  Yet  this  suffix 
Grimm  thinks  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French  duch- 
esse,  etc. 

The  A.-Sax.  suffix  estre  (istre),  Dutch  and  E.  ster,  as  seen  in 
A.-S.  sang-estre,  bac-estre,  vebb-estre,  seam-estre,  by  the  side  of  the 
m.  sang-ere,  bde-ere,  vebb-ere,  seam-ere ;  D.  bak-ster,  wasch-stcr, 
E.  songster,  bag-ster,  web-ster,  spinster,  may  well  be  made  up  of 
a  feminine  suffix  is  and  a  diminut.  er,  the  t  being  excrescent. 
In  English  indeed  this  suffix  lost  in  a  great  measure  its 
feminine  character,  so  that  demster  for  doomster  was  used  of 
an  executioner,  an  office  ill-suited  for  a  woman ;  and  accord- 
ingly seamstr-ess,  songstr-ess,  called  for  a  repeated  suffix  to  mark 
the  gender. 

I  have  already  given  a  warning  against  the  heresies  of  San- 
skrit philologers,  that  the  Sanskrit  language  in  its  yuni  '  heifer,' 

*  I  am  told  by  an  intelligent  native  of  Holland,  that  these  five  words 
are  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Yet  Grimm  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
give  them  without  some  authority ;  and  my  informant  himself  fur- 
nishes two  parallel  cases  of  words  still  living  "  in  a  very  remote  part 
of  the  country,"  meestersche  '  wife  of  the  schoolmaster,'  majoorsche '  wife 
of  the  sergeant-major.' 
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yanitri  mother,'  has  a  superiority  over  their  Latin  analogues 
"in'"'-,  genetric-,  in  that  the  latter  they  say  has  added  an  epen- 
thetic c,  thus  reversing  the  fact.  It  is  also  held  by  some  of 
them,  that  the  i  of  repe-t-va,  /u.£Aa-i-va,  is  inserted  in  these  words 
as  a  symbol  of  the  feminine  gender,  a  doctrine  far  too  violent 
for  acceptance,  especialty  when  opposed  to  the  argument  already 
detailed  in  p.  230. 

Another  doctrine  to  be  rejected  is  that  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  nominatival  s  (r  in  Norse)  is  a  sign  of  the  mas- 
culine. Such  is  the  teaching  of  Bask  in  his  Norse  Grammar, 
§  141.  Happily  in  §  159  he  informs  us  that  "In  the  oldest 
times  there  were  also  found  many  feminines  in  r  which  have 
since  lost  this  letter."  But  there  were  also  some  which  retained 
the  r  to  the  last,  as  Jcyr  '  cow,'  syr  '  sow,'  so  little  was  the  r  a 
symbol  of  gender  at  the  outset. 

The  doctrine  that  the  nominatival  s  is  well  fitted  to  denote 
the  masculine  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  declension 
of  adjectives,  whether  the  Greek  ayados,  rj,  ov,  or  the  Latin  bonus, 
a,  urn,  it  is  only  in  the  masculine  that  the  sibilant  occurs ;  but 
it  should  be  recollected  that  in  not  a  few  Greek  adjectives,  as 
aSixos  Siacpopos,  the  foim  in  os  is  available  for  feminines,  and  so 
also  that  there  are  many  feminine  nouns  in  the  two  languages, 
like  6Sos  and  colus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trees  alnus,  ulmus,  etc. 
But  besides  this,  a  similar  argument  applied  to  adjectives  like 
acer,  acris,  acre,  might  well  have  led  to  a  very  opposite  conclu- 
sion, as  acer  is  almost  exclusively  masculine,  acris  generally 
feminine.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  s  in  itself  was  the 
symbol  of  the  agent  alone,  and  so  once  belonged  to  all  masculine 
and  feminine  nominatives.  Thus  Terence,  in  the  '  Eunuch,' 
gives  the  names  Pythias  and  Dorias  to  females,  while  in  the 
very  same  play  we  have  a  male  Phaedria  and  Chaerea.  It  might 
have  been  inferred  that  these  nominatives  Pythias  and  Dorias 
had  a  gen.  in  adis  but  for  the  fact  that  Lonatus  makes  the 
ace.  Pythiam  (5,  2,  69)  the  gen.  Pythiae  (5,  '6,  1 ;  5,  4,  24,  and 
20).  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  course  admitted  that  in  the  end 
bonus  and  bona  had  a  distinction  of  gender  attached  to  them, 
and  then  it  was  found  convenient  to  use  with  a  like  difference 
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lupus  and  lupa,  ceruos  and  cerua,  seruos  and  serua.  Yet  with  all 
this,  what  has  been  said  in  the  section  on  Diminutives  still 
holds,  that  a  of  the  first  declension,  o  of  the  second,  like  the  i,  u. 
and  e  of  the  other  declensions,  originally  grew  out  of  forms  ac 
oc,  etc.,  and  so  had  then  no  connection  with  any  idea  of  gender. 
Thus  scriba,  nauta,  are  used  perhaps  exclusively  of  males,  and 
in  A.-Saxon  it  is  laid  down  absolutely  that  all  nouns  in  a  are 
masculine  (Kask,  §  40).  Again  in  the  weak  declension  of  the 
Gothic  adj.  for  '  blind,'  the  vowel  a  predominates  in  the  suffixes 
of  the  niasc,  o  in  those  of  the  fem. 

It  has  been  seen  that  generally  the  name  for  the  female  is 
deduced  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  name  of  the  male ; 
but  there  are  exceptions,  as  first  in  the  case  of  widower  from 
widow,  and  G.  Wittwer  from  Wittwe.  It  was  but  natural  however 
that  the  specially  unhappy  position  of  a  widow,  left  com- 
paratively helpless  with  a  family,  should  cause  the  term  'widow' 
to  be  more  in  request.  The  widower  calls  for  less  pity.  The 
.same  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  derivation  is  seen  in  goose, 
gander,  G.  Ganserich.  But  here  again  the  housewife's  thoughts 
are  more  given  to  the  female  birds,  first  as  layers  of  eggs,  and 
secondly  as  reared  in  larger  numbers. 

The  German  has  a  series  of  terms  for  male  birds,  Ganserich, 
Enterich,  Tauberich,  with  a  provincial  Bienrich  (apis  mas),  Brai- 
terich  '  Brautigarn '  (D.  G.  2,  516) ;  but  these  Grimm  would 
divide  as  Ganse-rich,  etc.,  and  treat  the  suffix  as  representing 
a  noun  reiks  (princeps).  But  surely  when  he  himself  quotes  a 
provincial  ganser  and  gander,  as  co-existing  with  ganserich,  he 
ought  to  have  seen  that  the  true  division  is  gans-er-ich,  in  which 
er  is  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the  masculine,  and  ich  a  dim.  suffix. 
So  too  the  G.  Hederich  (hedera  terrestris),  which  he  seems  in  like 
manner  to  refer  to  the  noun  reiks,  but  with  little  support  from 
the  meaning,  should  be  divided  hed-er-ich,  where  the  er  cor- 
responds to  the  suffix  of  E.  heath-er  by  the  side  of  heath  ;  and 
r  he  double  suffix  er-ich  again  agrees  with  what  is  heard  in 
sham-r-ock.  But  besides  this  the  form  hederich  is  one  with  the 
L.  hedera,  so  that  the  r  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  deduced 
from  a  suffix   reiks.     And  further,  if  my  theory  as  to  L.  nouns 
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in  a  (p.  74)  be  true,  the  theoretic  hederac-  i.s  in  all  its  syllables 
one  with  hederich.  The  Scotch  term  laverock,  learock  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  with  us  lark,  corresponding  to  a  Dutch  leeuioerik, 
supplies  another  proof  that  Grimm's  theory  is  groundless. 

This  suffix  erich,  so  common  in  the  G.  names  for  male  birds, 
takes  the  form  rake  in  our  drake,  which  as  Grimm  points  out 
(3,  341)  comes  by  '  aphaeresis '  from  a  lost  andrake,  correspon- 
ding to  the  old  G.  anetreliho  or  antrehho,  G.  enterich,  prov.  antreclit. 
The  Danish  term  is  andrik ;  and  in  Swedish  the  very  form 
andrake  is  still  retained  for  the  wild  bird  or  '  mallard.'  Our 
decapitation  of  the  word  has  been  perhaps  due  to  a  false  feeling 
that  the  initial  an  was  our  indefinite  article.  But  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  Grimm  that  the  term  duck  has  passed  through  a 
similar  series  of  changes.  The  Danish  form  is  bnd  ;  but  when- 
ever a  monosyllabic  form  with  an  ' umlauted '  o  presents  it, self. 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  following  u  bas  been  lost,  as  in 
the  0.  X.  dor,  by  the  side  of  8opv.  This  gives  us  ondu;  but 
again  what  I  have  said  of  Latin  nouns  in  u,  as  metu-,  anu-,  genu-, 
holds  in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  languages,  and  hence  I 
infer  a  fuller  firm,  ond^uc,  which,  subjected  to  the  same  decapita- 
tion with  andrake,  gives  us  something  like  duck,  so  as  to  justify 
what  I  ventured  to  assert  in  p.  140,  that  anas  and  duck  are  in 
origin  one.  Let  me  anticipate  a  pun  that  is  likely  to  be  made 
here,  that  I  am  making  '  ducks  and  drakes  '  with  etymology. 

I  return  to  those  cases  where  the  names  of  the  two  sexes  are 
said  to  be  unconnected  words,  and  this  to  set  some  limits  on  the 
doctrine.  An  Englishman  naturally  thinks  that  sow,  coio,  ewe, 
carry  with  them  the  exclusive  meaning  of  the  female.  Yet  for 
Greeks  and  Romans  {■?  and  sus  were  of  both  genders,  applicable 
to  the  boar  as  well  as  the  sow.  So  again  our  ewe  is  of  course 
one  with  Litli.  am-,  S.  am-,  Lat.  oui-,  Gr.  oh-.  Bat  in  Homer  the 
word  is  of  both  genders,  ois  apveios  as  well  as  ots  OrjXv?.  So  too 
in  the  Latin  su-oue-taurilia,  the  entire  male  animal  was  expressed 
in  the  first  two  elements  of  the  word,  su-  and  oui-,  as  much  as  in 
the  third  (Fest.  v.  solitaurilia).  Our  term  cow  again  is  genera  lly 
identified  with  the  S.  gnu;  but  the  latter  was  used  of  both  sexes. 
Tliis  S.  noun   is  also  with  reason  held  to  be  one  with  the  Gr. 
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/3ov-s,  L.  bos  (bou-) ;  and  so  probably  with  our  own  bull,  but  /?ous 
and  bos  again  are  at  once  masc.  and  fem.  The  word  mare  is  now 
limited  to  one  sex ;  but  in  A.-Sax.  mear  was  masculine,  and  so 
also  the  Norse  mar ;  and  the  word  enters  into  the  Fr.  marechal 
'  a  farrier '  without  any  limitation  of  sex.  Nay  in  Welsh  too 
march  is  the  precise  name  for  '  a  stallion,'  and  hence  march-asyn 
is  a  '  male  ass,'  and  from  on  '  an  ash '  is  formed  march-on  '  the 
male-ash-tree.' 

It  is  when  a  special  term  for  the  male  sex  comes  into  use 
that  the  term,  originally  of  common  gender,  becomes  limited  to 
the  female.  Thus  it  was  to  the  introduction  of  the  terms  aries 
and  uerres  that  ouis  and  sus  owed  this  contraction  of  their  use  ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  one-sided  limitation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
When  the  farmer  wishes  to  improve  his  breed,  economy  suggests 
the  purchase  of  a  male  in  preference  to  a  female ;  and  so  the 
newly-imported  beast  brings  with  it  its  foreign  name,  which  in 
its  own  home  may  well  have  been  applicable  to  both  sexes ;  and 
other  farmers  follow  the  lead.  Henceforward  therefore  the  two 
sexes  will  have  different  names. 

In  some  cases  where  the  names  for  the  sexes  seem  at  first 
view  to  be  unrelated  words,  a  closer  examination  will  lead  to  a 
different  result.  The  terms  duck  and  drake  have  already  been 
considered.  Ywrj,  yuvcuKos,  and  avrjp  too  have  no  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  But  the  root  syllable  of  av-ep  is  fav,  itself  inter- 
changeable with  fxav  as  seen  in  Ava£ip.av8po<;,  7roi-/j.ev-,  7rot/xaivw, 
Troi/xavuip.  But  an  initial  digamma  is  commonly  interchangeable 
with  a  y ;  and  in  fact  the  sex  of  yvva-iK-  is  due  solely  to  the 
suffix.  In  the  Gothic  and  A— Sax.  guma,  N.  gumi,  0.  G.  gomo, 
whence  the  compound  A.-S.  bryd-guma,  0.  G.  pruti-gomo,  G. 
Brautigam,  and  with  a  slight  corruption  our  bride-groom,  we 
have  the  analogue  of  yvva,  whence  yvva-iK-  ;  and  this  brings  us  of 
course  to  horn  of  hom-on,  wrhich  also  must  have  been  in  some 
dialect  of  the  Latin  pronounced  with  a  w  rather  than  an  h,  or 
we  should  never  have  had  the  Italian  uomo.  The  French  in 
their  horn  dit,  now  on  dit,  have  preserved  the  simpler  form,  from 
Avhich  hom-on-  is  a  derivative  ;  anct^the  Latin  ne-mon-  exhibits  the 
same  initial  nasal,  as  the  assumed  p.av  of  Greek  and  our  own  man 
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(prov.  mon) ;  so  that  it  is  a  genuine  representative  of  the  G. 
nie-mand  and  our  own  no-one  ( =  no-wun).  1  have  elsewhere 
noted  that,  as  we  have  one-says,  corresponding  to  the  G.  man  sagt, 
so  in  Germany  too  there  once  existed  a  provincial  variety  wan 
sagt.  Thus  one  in  the  phrases  no  one,  one  says,  has  only  a 
deceitful  resemblance  to  the  numeral ;  and  again  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  not  a  loan-word  from  the  French  on  dit,  though  ultimately 
identical  with  this  on.  It  will  be  seen  too  that  I  wholly  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sanskritists  that  the  Gr.  avrjp  is  deduced 
from  the  S.  nam  by  the  addition  of  a  prosthetic  a.  Lastly  it  is 
the  ep  of  av-cp-  that  is  represented  by  the  on  of  hom-on-,  so  that 
the  mon  of  this  Latin  noun  has  only  an  accidental  likeness  to  our 
noun  man,  with  which  the  first  syllable  horn-  is  really  to  be 
identified. 

Son  and  daughter,  vios  and  Ovyarrjp.  have  little  resemblance 
between  themselves,  and  as  little  to  filius  andfilia,  yet  are  all 
really  of  one  stock.  First  of  all  the  modern  Greek  has  Ovyos  in 
place  of  Ovyarrip,  and  vyios  as  a  variety  of  vios,  the  latter  occur- 
ring, as  my  friend  Dr.  Wagner  informs  me,  in :  evav  vyio  ttoWo. 
Ka.vaKiao-fj.evo  '  a  much  beloved  son '  (in  the  first  canto  of  the 
Erotocritos,  by  Vincentio  Cornaro,  written  in  the  17th  century, 
printed  in  Venice,  1817).  Another  form  still  current  in  modern 
Greek  is  a  decapitated  yios  from  vytos,  corresponding,  as  my  in- 
formant* says,  to  Sovtl  cppvSi,  formed  'per  apocopen'  from  oSovt- 
o<ppv§-.  Sanskritists  deduce  their  duhitar  '  daughter,'  from  a  vb. 
doh  '  draw '  (milk),  some  making  the  term  =  '  milkeress,'  so 
to  say,  in  the  sense  of  •  dairy-maid ;'  Lassen,  I  think  with 
more  reason,  '  suckling.'  ®vy  of  Ovyar-qp  Ovyos  must  of  course 
be  one  with  the  S.  doh  ;  and  I  believe  it  also  to  be  one  with 
both  the  Lat.  sug-  and  the  Lat.  due-.  Nay  the  Greek  language 
also  possesses  the  root  with  an  initial  $  in  6rjcraTo  Orjaap.tvo';,  used 
alike  of  the  sucking  child  and  the  suckling  mother,  whence  6rj\i] 
1  the  nipple '  and  OqXv;  '  female,'  so  that  the  root  syllable  was 
probably  Oey  or  6ay.  The  interchange  of  a  Greek  $  with  a 
Lat.  s  is  in  itself  likely,  as  the  Romans  had  no  th,  and  is  con- 
tinned  by  the  6e<r  of  Tid^pi  (Ttdeo-ixi,  cf.  Oea/xos)  having  the  form 
*  See  Tr.  Phil.  Soc.  I860,  p.  5. 
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ser  in  ser-o,  in-sero,  ex-sero,  Oa-n-  of  dairroi  appearing  as  sep  in 
sep-el-io.  Other  examples  are  6vauv  subare ;  6op  of  Opujaxw  =  sai 
of  salio,  together  with  sor  of  sors,  that  which  '  leaps '  from  the  urn 
in  casting  lots  ;  6e  of  Oeaojxcu  comparedwith  our  own  see,  G.  seh-en, 
a  root  which  is  the  base  of  cr(e)K-e7n-a)  and  of  s(e)c-io  '  know, 
and  only  slightly  modified  in  s(e)p-ecto,  softened  from  sek-ekto. 
Aut  even  in  Greek  the  Grammarians  give  craw,  craos,  Acrava,  as 
Laconian  varieties  of  6am,  {Oaofxai  '  I  see '),  tfeio?,  AOrjvrj.  Then 
again  the  identification  of  sugo  with  duco,  as  regards  the  inter- 
change of  the  initial  consonants,  has  its  parallel  in  signum  by  the 
side  of  dico  ('  show '),  and  in  qp  (o-ey/m)  by  the  side  of 
Seacw/xL  (cf.  e8e£a  of  Herodotus).  Then  as  regards  the  limita- 
tion of  meaning  from  '  drawing '  generally  to  '  drawing  milk,' 
compare  the  Fr.  traire  from  trdhere,  and  the  Greek  IXxeLv  /xacn-oi/, 
as  also  such  a  phrase  as  Ovid's  "  niatema  rigescere  sentit  Vbera, 
nee  sequitur  ducentem  lacteus  umor."  To  identify  vios  and  the 
Sp.  hijo  is  no  new  assumption,  but  as  the  j  in  this  Spanish  word 
is  really  a  guttural  aspirate,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  guttural  in 
the  modern  Greek  {7105;  and  again  the  loss  of  a  Gr.  guttural 
between  vowels  has  its  parallel  in  the  provincial  cAios  for  o\tyos 
as  also  in  the  noun  cn-cua,  literally  an  adj.  for  crroyia  (sc.  680s) 
'  a  covered  (way),'  from  arey-m  (cf.  pulegium,  puleium).  But  the 
Sp.  hijo  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  one  with  the  Lat.  filius ; 
and  indeed  as  far  as  the  liquid  is  concerned,  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Sp.  muger,  ageno,  corresponding  to  mulier  and  alienus.  Under 
Comparatives  I  had  to  speak  of  the  forms  /xoyts,  yuoAis,  and  /xoyos 
of  fjLoyoa-TOKo<;,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  /xoyios  must  have 
been  the  earlier  form  of  this  comparative  adverb,  which  then 
might  well  pass  into  /xoXtos  and  so  to  /xo/Vts.  But  an  I  in  such 
forms  as  the  Lat.  alius,  folium,  had  but  an  obscure  sound,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  I  mouille.  This,  so  near  a  y,  is  all  but  the 
same  as  in  r-tos,  for  so  the  syllables  should  be  divided — 1160- 
yos  or  hy-yos.  The  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  common  in 
England,  as  why-os,  damages  the  metre  in  such  endings  as 
ayAaos  rtos.  Now  as  g  is  habitually  in  language  slipping  into 
a  ?/-sound,  gestern  yesterday,  gate  yate,  we  see  what  causes  the 
interchange  of  a  g  and  an  /  between  vowels.     The  initial  vowels 
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of  mos,  dvyaTrjp,  and  filius,  claim  a  word  or  two.  In  the  first 
place  the  v  in  the  first  two  is  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short  in 
Homer ;  and  though  filius  has  a  long  i  in  classical  Latin,  this 
must  have  been  shortened  before  the  mouille  sound  of  the  It. 
figlio,  and  the  Fr.  fille  became  possible.  But  a  Gr.  v  soon  became 
a  mere  i,  as  it  now  is  in  modern  Greek  ;  and  as  it  was  when  the 
Fr.  adopted  its  representative  y  under  the  name  of  y  grecqttt. 
Hence  the  i  of  filius  and  hijo.  Lastly  for  the  interchange  of  a 
Gr.  0  with  a  Lat.  /  see  the  bottom  of  p.  178. 

There  remains  our  own  term  son,  G.  Sohn,  a  word  once  widely 
spread,  as  it  occurs  in  the  form  sunus  in  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian, 
and  Gothic ;  and  in  the  two  former,  as  also  in  the  0.  Pr.  soun-s, 
the  first  vowel  is  long,  as  it  also  is  in  the  G.  Sohn.  It  may 
therefore  well  be  that  the  word  is  compressed  from  a  fuller 
sugnus  or  sucnus,  and  so  be  a  derivative  from  such  a  verb  as  sugo. 
Those  who  looking  to  OvyaT-qp  alone  find  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  the  notion  of  one  who  milks  the  cows,'  will  hardly  contend 
that  such  an  occupation  belonged  to  the  sons.  But  the  idea  of 
'  suckling '  is  of  course  applicable  to  both  ;  and  children  are  more 
likely  to  have  obtained  their  names  from  some  relation  to  the 
mother,  when  the  tie  of  paternity  was  less  cared  for.  The  im- 
mediate relation  of  a  child  to  its  mother  is  best  exhibited  as  her 
'  suckling.' 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  common  for  the  eye  or  ear 
between  yap/?pos  and  wos ;  but  something  of  similarity  shows 
itself  in  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  Latin  forms  gener 
and  nurus  ;  and  the  Fr.  genclre  helps  to  connect  the  forms  gener 
and  ya/x/3pos,  the  latter  being  without  doubt  the  more  genuine, 
as  it  is  an  easy  derivative  from  the  Gr.  stem  yap.  of  yapos.  It 
is  then  all  but  certain  that  nurus  is  cut  down  from  a  lost  gonurus, 
first  shortened  to  gnurus.  Of  such  truncation  we  have  familiar 
examples  in  nascor  for  g(e)n-ascor,  in  nosco  for  g(o)n-osco.  Thus 
vws  would  stand  for  an  older  yomos,  and  that  for  yovwos.  The 
S.  snusha  and  A.-Sax.  snoru  already  tell  us  that  nurus  and  wos 
have  undergone  some  loss  from  the  beginning ;  and  although 
the  initial  s  of  the  Sanskrit  term  is  not  the  palatal  letter  which 
habitually  interchanges  with  a  h,  I  must  hold  that  in  this  word 
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it  must  have  superseded  a  guttural.  The  final  u  of  nuru-  as  com- 
pared with  the  final  o  of  geuero-  corresponds  with  soc(o)ru-  hy  the 
side  of  socero-.  Strictly  speaking  the  four  words  must  have  been 
socoruc-  and  soceroc-,  gonuruc-  and  generoc-. 

What  has  been  just  seen  convinces  me  that  anu-  and  senec-  are 
also  related  words,  the  first  having  superseded  an  older  san-uc-  or 
son-uc-,  the  c  of  which  is  preserved  in  anic-ula.  The  loss  of  the 
sibilant  in  anu-  has  its  parallel  in  the  Gr,  evrj  kcu  vea,  where 
theory  would  have  preferred  kvrj. 

The  Latin  uxor  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  isolated  word 
without  any  satisfactory  derivation,  for  we  need  not  stop  to 
consider  the  idle  theories  of  Servius  and  Donatus  *  who  endea- 
vour to  connect  it  with  ungo.  Already  in  p.  46  I  noticed  that 
when  a  Latin  word  in  the  first  syllable  contains  a  u  followed  by 
two  consonants,  it  has  generally  resulted  from  the  compression 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  of  which  contained  an  o,  the  second  a  u 
dividing  the  said  consonants.  As  applied  to  uxor,  this  suggests 
a  form  ocusor ;  and  as  a  L.  c  usually  corresponds  to  a  Gr.  it 
I  come  upon  the  verb  ottvw  or  oTrvua  of  the  old  Greek  poets  with 
a  meaning  well  suited.  But  verbs  in  v,  as  for  example  am,  have 
grown  out  of  older  forms  in  vera  vtt  or  v%,  so  that  the  first  two 
syllables  of  ocus-or  are  accounted  for.  But  the  same  language 
has  a  decapitated  variety  of  the  same  verb  in  kv-w  for  an  Ionic 
okv(d  of  the  same  meaning,  for  both  the  simple  verbs  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  man,  while  the  reflective  or  passive  is 
limited  to  the  woman.  It  may  be  thought  at  first  that  the  suffix  or 
should  denote  an  agent,  but  in  this  sense  it  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  masculine.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  or  of  uxor  like  that  of 
sor-or  is  in  origin  and  power  identical  with  the  er  of  pater,  mater, 
frater,  being  a  diminutival  suffix  of  affection,  like  the  chen  of  the 
G.  Mutter-clien,  the  ie  of  the  Scotch  wyfie.  The  difference  of  vowel 
may  well  be  due  to  assimilation,  seeing  that  an  o  accords  with 
the  preceding  vowels  in  sor-or  and  ux-or ;  and  indeed  in  the 
Ital.  sorella  the  proper  vowel  reappears,  as  in  fratello.  But  of 
07r-uw,  and  the  theoretic  ok-vw,  o7r  or  ok  is  the  root ;  and  the  former 
may  very  possibly  be  akin  to  our  wife,  for  the  /  of  this  word 
*  See  Tr.  Ph.  Soc.  1868-9,  p.  259. 
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obeys  the  law  of  Rask,  and  an  initial  o  commonly  points  to  a  lost 
digamma,  as  in  Sp.  Huesca  Osca,  hueso  os  (ossis),  huevo  ouum,  huevo 
otttj,  huerfano  op</>aios,  huiz  os  (oris)  ;  Dan.  ord,  orm  =  E.  icord,  worm. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  explanation  of  uxor  that  it  would 
have  been  equally  applicable,  had  it  signified  '  a  husband.'  This 
is  true,  except  that  a  diminutival  suffix  is  better  adapted  to  the 
wife ;  and  further,  although  coniux  also  might,  as  far  as  origin  is 
concerned,  have  been  applied  to  the  male,  yet  in  fact  it  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  wife. 

Grimm  observes  (3,  321)  that  nouns  in  themselves  feminine, 
when  applied,  as  occasionally  happens  to  males,  take  the  mas- 
culine construction,  and  he  quotes  as  an  instance  tre-telgia  '  a  tree 
axe,'  which  when  applied  to  a  faber  lignarius  becomes  at  once 
masculine.  Another  example  given  by  him  is  nullus polestas  in 
a  document  of  1033,  correal  Minding  to  den  Potestdt  in  an  old 
( rerman  chronicle,  and  der  Podesta  in  modern  German.  He  might 
liave  added  that  in  Italian  also  podesta  'power'  is  feminine,  but 
as  used  of  a  magistrate  masculine.  So  with  us  ensign  and  cornet 
originally  meant  what  those  officers  carried ;  but  when  used  as 
titles  of  the  officers  themselves  no  longer  admit  the  neuter  gender. 

So  much  for  natural  gender  or  sex.  The  extension  of  the 
idea  to  non-living  objects  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  poetical 
influence  of  association.  A  skipper  separated  for  a  time  from 
his  family  transfers  his  thoughts  and  affections  so  to  say  to  his 
ship  ;  and  he  speaks  of  that  ship  as  her.  So  the  gamekeeper  with 
his  gun,  the  woodcutter  with  his  axe.  In  the  French  navy  it  is 
said  to  be  the  practice  to  give  male  names  to  line-of-battle  ships, 
female  names  to  frigates.  Again  the  earth,  as  a  sort  of  universal 
mother,  may  well  be  so  personified,  as  when  Columella  says  : 
Alma  tellus  annua  uice  uelut  aeterno  quodam  puerperio  laeta 
mortalibus  distenta  musto  demittit  ubera.  Hence  the  feminine 
gender  usually  attaches  itself  to  this  idea  as  in  terra,  yata  or  yq, 
Lith.  zieme,  Pol.  ziemia,  Go.  airtha,  A  -Sax.  eor'Se,  G.  erde.  To 
the  same  principle  is  due  the  sex  attributed  to  trees  as  Spvs, 
4>rryo<;,  quercus,  ulmus,  pirus,  mains,  arbutus ;  and  in  the  same  way 
tin  produce  of  trees,  as  their  children  so  to  say,  aro  for  the  most 
part  neuter,  as  pi  rum.  malum,  arbutum. 
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From  the  same  point  of  view  which  leads  to  the  personification 
of  the  earth  as  a  female,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  sun  as 
the  vivifier  of  vegetable  life  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  male  ; 
and  such  is  the  prevailing  feeling  in  our  own  language,  as  also 
in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  etc.  Yet  the  old  Teutonic  fable  speaks 
of  Mundilfdri  having  two  children,  a  son  Mani  (the  Moon),  and  a 
daughter  Sol ;  and  accordingly  the  feminine  gender  belongs  to 
the  Go.  sunno,  0.  G.  and  0.  Sax.  stoma,  A. -Sax.  sunne,  Norse  sol 
and  sunna,  Swed.  and  Dan.  sol,  G.  Sonne,  D.  zon  and  zonne. 
Scarcely  less  strange  is  it  that  the  moon,  feminine  with  us,  as 
again  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  etc.,  and  as  the  feeling  of  most 
persons  might  have  expected,  seeing  that  it  is  the  lesser  light, 
and  holding  this  light  from  the  sun,  yet  in  the  same  fable  and 
consequently  in  the  Teutonic  domain,  passes  for  a  male,  as  Go. 
mena,  0.  G.  mdno,  A.-Sax.  mono,  N.  mani,  G.  Mond,  Sw.  m&ne. 
Occasionally  indeed  the  other  gender  shows  itself  as  in  the 
Dutch  maan.  The  Lithuanian  takes  the  same  anomalous  course 
with  the  German  family,  making  saule  fern.,  menu  masc.  May 
all  this  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  to  the  northern  nations  the 
moon  in  the  months  of  winter  is  a  more  constant  friend  than 
the  sun  ? 

A  river  by  virtue  of  its  power  and  violence  is  entitled  to  be 
personified  as  a  male,  as  is  generally  the  case  both  in  pictorial 
symbols  and  in  grammatical  gender,  as  Tiberis,  Arnus,  Eurotas, 
Pernios.  So  too  with  the  generic  terms  7rora/xos,  fluvius,  amnis 
(but  flumen  n.).  Occasionally  the  name  given  to  a  river  seems 
to  be  an  adj.  rather  than  a  sb.,  as  Ariminus,  Volturnus,  the  neuter 
forms  Ariminum,  Voltumum,  referring  to  some  such  noun  as 
oppidum  or  castelhm  understood.  (Cf.  Eridanum  ostium,  Plin.  3,  16  ; 
Volturnus  amnis,  Liv.  23,  19;  Voltumum  oppidum,  Plin.  3,  5,  9 ; 
flumen  Mlienum,  Hor.  ep.  2,  3,  18.)  A  wind  is  no  less  entitled  to 
be  ranged  with  masculines ;  and  accordingly  the  generic  terms 
ai'e/xog  and  ventus  are  masculine  and  the  same  holds  of  the  special 
terms  Boreas,  Notus,  Eurus,  Aquilo,  Auster,  Favon/us,  etc.  A 
mountain  again  on  account  of  its  size  seems  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  same  category ;  but  here  the  facts  are  not  in  strict  agree- 
ment with   the    theory,    as   witness  Olympus,  Ossa,   and  Pelion. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  male  and  female  as  applied 
by  us  to  the  '  screw,'  and  in  some  German  dialects  to  the  hook 
and  eye  (Halceu  and  Oehre),  or  to  the  gender  of  p.v\r),  the  fixed 
nether  stone  of  a  mill,  as  opposed  to  the  upper  moveable  /xiAos 
(Grimm,  3,  359,  note). 

Grimm  observes  (3,  355)  that  the  modern  poets  of  Germany 
habitually  represent  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  all  the 
virtues  and  vices,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  as  feminine ;  and  the 
same  to  a  great  extent  was  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  such  words  as  pudor,  honor,  timor,  an  opposite  bias  was  perhaps 
felt  owing  to  the  suffix,  shared  by  them  with  actor,  orator ;  but 
in  the  passage  into  the  French  language  the  anomaly  was  cor- 
rected, as  in  la pudeur,  etc.;  and  bonheur,  malheur,  are  no  excep- 
tions, as  these  represent  bonum  and  malum  augurium. 

But  within  the  limits  of  grammatical  gender  caprice  has  much 
play ;  yet  even  caprice  has  its  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  a 
metal  should  be  masculine,  yet  in  Greek  we  find  y/wo-os  apyvpos 
X<xAkos  ai8r]pos  /aoAu/38os  KacrcriTepos.  On  the  other  hand  the 
neuter  is  consistently  preferred  in  the  Latin  aurum  argentum 
aes  ferrum  plumbum  stannum. 

But  it  seems  an  idle  matter  to  follow  all  the  ins  and  outs, 
where  little  of  principle  prevails,  and  Englishmen  may  perhaps 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Indo-European  family  to  stamp  out  what  I  may 
call  a  disease  of  language ;  and  at  any  rate  we  may  be  contented 
to  balance  the  compliment  against  the  censure  of  Grimm  (3,  345), 
when  he  speaks  of  our  language  as  in  form  the  least  poetical.* 

*  In  the  chapter  on  Pronouns  of  the  third  person  I  have  given  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  final  d  of  the  Latin  quid  quod  id  illud 
etc.,  the  t  of  E.  what,  it,  that,  etc.,  the  s  of  G.  was  es  das,  is  not  a  suffix 
at  all,  but  a  representative  of  the  final  n,  which  in  the  outset  belonged 
to  the  theme  of  all  these  words,  the  habit  of  language  being  to  denote 
a  neuter  by  the  simple  omission  of  suffixes  employed  for  masculine 
and  feminine. 
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PARTICLES— PREPOSITIONS. 


Under  the  head  of  Particles  are  included  Prepositions,  Adverbs, 
Conjunctions,  and  Interjections,  as  subject  to  little  or  no  change 
of  form,  and  so  distinguished  from  Verbs,  Substantives,  and 
Adjectives.  Thus  Varro  divides  words  into  two  classes  or 
genera:  "unum  fecundum  quod  declinando  multas  ex  se  parit 
disparilis  formas,  ut  est  Lego,  Legis,  Legam,  sic  alia :  alteram 
genus  sterile,  quod  ex  se  parit  nihil,  ut  est  Etiam,  Vix,  Cras, 
Magis,  Cur."  But  his  distinction  is  not  altogether  precise,  for 
adverbs  have  their  comparatives,  superlatives,  and  sometimes 
their  diminutives ;  and  the  same  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said 
of  prepositions.  But  if  his  limitation  tend  to  shorten  discussion, 
on  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  particles  is  often  a  matter  diffi- 
cult to  investigate,  and  the  varying  uses  of  prepositions  in 
particular  involve  problems  of  the  most  subtle  nature,  especially 
when  considered  under  their  twofold  use,  as  prefixed  to  nouns 
and  to  verbs.  I  begin  this  part  of  the  subject  with  prepositions. 
Before  I  proceed  with  the  examination  of  this  class  of  words, 
it  seems  important  for  me  to  protest  against  Bopp's  doctrine,  in 
which  he  has  many  followers,  that  all  original  prepositions  are 
derived  from  what  he  calls  Pronominal  roots  (V.  G.  §  105,  p. 
194)  as  opposed  to  his  Verbal  roots;  and  in  §  115  he  says  much 
the  same  of  case-endings,  which  indeed  have  precisely  the  same 
power.  Nay  he  and  his  followers  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  roots  of  the  latter  class 
from  which  words  denoting  prepositions  could  be  deduced.  As 
regards  case-endings  I  have  already  in  my  Essays  pointed  out 
that  Prof.  M.  Midler  in  his  Lectures  (p.  221)  himself  explains 
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the  instrumental  of  Chinese  as  formed  by  y,  an  old -verbal  root 
meaning  'to  use';  and  this  is  of  course  quite  satisfactory,  for 
'beat  donkey  use  stick'  is  only  another  way  of  saying  'beat 
donkey  with  a  stick.'*  So  again  tci  in  the  same  language,  says 
Premare,  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  genitival  relation  (of)  and 
a  verb  =  'proficisci.'  Then  of  the  particles  more  formally 
called  prepositions  not  a  few  imply  motion,  and  so  in  idea  are 
one  with  verbs.  The  Latin  in  (cv)  for  example  has  for  its 
primary  meaning  'descent,'  so  that  the  derivative  imus  for 
in-imus  means  'lowest,'  and  tha  Gr.  ev-epoi  'those  below';  and 
again  the  L.  adj.  in-curuos  means  'bent  down,'  as  opposed  to 
re-euruos  '  turned  up.'  The  L.  ob  and  the  Gr.  cm,  akin  to  it, 
originally  denoted  '  after,'  and  so  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  stock 
with  broixai,  sequor,  socius,  and  without  the  sibilant  or  aspirate 
0770809,  07rawv,  otpe,  etc.  Av,  the  stem  syllable  of  ava,  denotes 
'ascent,'  and  may  possibly  be  akin  to  L.  alo  and  ard-uus,  Gr. 
aipw  (root  ap) ;  but  whether  this  etymon  be  valid  or  not,  there 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  unity  of  the  ideas.  Similarly  sub  like- 
wise had  'up'  for  its  primary  meaning,  as  clearly  appears  in 
mperi  and  gummus,  and  very  generally  in  verbs,  and  here  I  may 
observe  that  it  is  in  composition  with  verbs  that  the  true  power 
of  a  preposition  is  best  seen. 

As  I  assigned  a  sort  of  primogeniture  among  verbs  to  those 
which  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  motion,  so  when  a  preposi- 
tion practically  unites  the  two  ideas  of  motion  and  rest,  I  give 
precedence  to  the  former.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  prep,  just 
mentioned,  when  sub  muro  esse  '  to  be  under  the  wall,'  and  sub 
murum  ire  'to  go  up  to  the  wall,'  are  contrasted,  and  a  doubt  is 
raised  as  to  priority  of  meaning,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
my  award  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  fact  ascent  is  often 
checked  by  some  opposing  obstacle,  and  then  with  rest  comes  in 
the  idea  of  '  under.'  Take  again  the  idea  of  '  down.'  Here  too 
motion  may  come  to  an  end,  owing  again  to  some  obstacle,  and 
thus  in  terra  means  'on  the  ground';  or  if  the  obstacle  should 

*  This  seems  to  suggest  the  question  whether  our  own  ivith  can  be 
connected  with  the  Lat.  ut-or  f 
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still  be  insufficient  to  stop  the  motion,  we  have  in  terrain  ire  '  to 
go  into  the  ground ' ;  and  if  after  this  the  motion  cease  or  be 
lost  sight  of,  we  have  the  idea  of  '  nnd-er  the  ground  ' ;  and  this 
und-er  is  a  comp.  of  our  on,  and  virtually  one  with  ev-cpo-,  the 
d  being  excrescent.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  sup-er  is  a  eomp. 
of  sub,  as  over  is  of  our  up,  so  that  here  we  have  an  expression 
which  denotes  '  a  higher  position,'  i.  e.  '  above.'  A  third  example 
of  this  kind  is  seen  perhaps  in  the  L.  prep.  ad.  This  seems  to 
be  one  in  form  as  well  as  meaning  with  the  G.  an;  and  thus 
while  ad  implies  first  of  all  '  motion  toward,'  as  soon  as  that 
motion  ends  in  reaching  the  object  aimed  at,  we  have  the  state 
of  rest  expressed  in  '  before  '  or  '  presence,'  as  in  the  verb  ad-esse, 
to  which  prae-sens  serves  as  a  participle  ;  and  thus  my  suspicion 
gains  strength  that  ante  is  allied  to  ad.  Similarly  the  preposi- 
tions Trpos  and  7rpo,  all  but  identical  in  form,  have  respectively 
for  their  chief  meanings  '  towards  '  and  '  before.' 

As  the  leading  use  of  prepositions  is  to  denote  the  relations  of 
place,  and  the  earth  is  the  object  to  which  reference  is  commonly 
made,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  ideas  of  '  up '  and  '  down,'  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  ideas  of  '  out '  and  '  up '  com- 
bined in  the  L.  prep,  ec  (e),  as  in  escendere,  euadere,  existere, 
ecferre,  elatus,  compared  with  exire,  etc.  In  fact  we  have  here  a 
counterpart  to  the  S.  ni-gam  '  to  go  down  '  or  '  to  enter,'  as  also 
to  the  double  power  of  the  Gr.  8vw,  which  is  probably  a  variety 
of  vevu)  (nuo),  and  so  of  the  same  stock  with  the  S.  ni. 

So  much  for  the  general  meaning  of  prepositions.  As  regards 
form  we  should  start  from  those  of  monosyllabic  character,  as 
L.  ah,  ad,  am,  cum,  ec  (e),  por,  (por-rigo),  Gr.  ck,  <rw,  together 
with  av,  -n-ap,  kclt,  for  I  cannot  but  doubt  the  usual  doctrine,  that 
these  are  formed  by  apocope  from  ava,  irapa,  Kara,  as  generally 
taught,  especially  by  Ahrens  (de  dial.  Dor.  p.  353,  §  43)  and 
Buttmann  (Gr.  §  117,  Anm.  4).  But  I  would  exclude  from  the 
list  of  original  monosyllabic  prepositions  all  those  which  begin 
or  end  with  two  consonants,  as  abs,  obs  (ostendo)  subs  (sustollo), 
ex,  trans,  prae,  pro,  uls,  ets  («s),  c£,  a\b,  7rpos,  r?po,  inasmuch  as 
these  will  be  found  to  have  been  disyllabic  in  origin  ;  and  over 
and  above  these  several  which  are  now  monosyllabic,  but  origin- 
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ally  not  so,  viz.,  dis,  de,  per,  re,  pos  (post),  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  disyllahic  forms.  In  t  he- 
case  of  super,  inter,  subter,  praeter,  vrrtp,  G.  uber  from  auf,  water 
from  ein,  unter  |  insep.)  from  ent  (insep.),  wider  from  mit  (  =  E.  with), 
E.  und-er  from  on,  ov-er  from  up,  after,  we  see  a  comparatival 
suffix,  well  suited  to  express  the  comparatival  idea  involved 
in  such  words ;  but  the  t  in  inter  and  subter  is  excrescent,  while 
praeter  derives  its  dental  from  praed,  the  older  form  of  prae,  as 
seen  in  the  archaic  compound  praed-opio,  for  whose  existence  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Festus  (p.  205,  1.  13,  ed.  Muller);  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  here  read,  as  Muller  proposes, 
praedopiont  (M.S.  praedotiont)  praeoptant,  or  with  Eitschl  (op.  alt. 
564  note)  :  praedoptiont  pr. 

I  would  next  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek 
disyllabic  prepositions  the  principle  of  vowel-assimilation  is 
Btrongly  marked.  In  ava,  Kara,  napa,  the  two  syllables  have  an 
identity  of  vowel;  as  also  in  irpo,  standing  as  it  does  for  iropo 
(cf.  L.  por  and  pro)  ;  while  the  vowels  in  p.era  and  irepav,  though 
different,  are  neighbours  in  the  natural  gamut  i.  e,  a,  o,  u.  In 
ei't,  e7ri,  7T€pi,  we  have  neighbour  vowels  of  the  weak  order,  and 
in  a-iro,  v7ro,  neighbour  vowels  of  the  strong  order.  Aia,  avn, 
and  ap.(j>L  indeed,  are  exceptions  to  the  law,  of  which  Sia  shall 
soon  be  dealt  with ;  and  as  regards  the  two  others  I  fall  back 
upon  a  principle  which  I  am  not  now  asserting  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  moment,  for  it  was  already  put  forward  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  '  Proceedings '  of  our  Society  (vol.  5, 
p.  191).  To  the  instances  vofxo-  m.  and  vc/xccr-  n.  (p.  203)  I 
appended  this  note  :  "  Yet  the  interposition  of  a  double  con- 
sonant seems  to  stop  the  current  of  attraction.  Thus  we  have 
K-XeTTT^s,"  whereas  the  forms  vop.rj,  yov-q,  might  have  suggested  a 
form  kAotttt;?.  But  if  the  final  vowel  in  the  eleven  prepositions 
just  enumerated  has  been  determined  by  the  law  of  assimilated 
vowels,  it  is  possible  that  the  suffixes  in  all  of  them  may  be  of 
the  same  origin.  I  proceed  then  to  examine  these  suffixes  in 
some  detail. 

By  the  side  of  a/x^t  we  have  a  variety  up.^  ;  and  so  far  from 
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placing  a/i.</u<;  below  a/xcf>i  in  honour,  because  the  former  is  limited 
to  epic  and  lyrical  use,  I  at  once  award  it  precedence,  if  only 
because  poets,  and  especially  poets  of  the  higher  class,  are  sure 
to  retain  old  forms  longer  than  other  writers.  But  I  place  also 
no  little  reliance  on  the  doctrine  that  greater  fullness  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  greater  antiquity,  seeing  that  words  wear  away 
instead  of  the  reverse.  Hence  too  I  hold  /acy/h?  an^  aXPts  as 
more  genuine  than  /jlcxP1  an<l  aXPL »  aD<^  have  little  respect  for 
the  usual  assumption  that  the  a  in  these  words  was  added, 
hiatus  uitandi  causa,  or  metri  gratia,  or  due  to  poetical  licence. 
In  the  case  of  a/xc/us  indeed  such  picas  are  not  I  believe  put  for- 
ward ;  but  if  they  were,  it  would  be  enough  in  answer  to  point 
to  afxcfiL<jpijT€ijj.  The  analogy  of  ap.«£is  a/j.<f>i,  pey/us  ^XPL>  aXPi<s 
axpt.,  suggests  the  question  whether  an,  art,  vept,  may  not  have 
lost  an  <r,  and  as  regards  the  last  two  I  find  an  affirmative  argu- 
ment in  7repi(T-cma)  (II.  19,  382  ;  22,  315),  and  in  e7rtcr-creia),  £7ricr- 
crevw,  the  only  forms  known  to  Homer.  It  must  be  admitted 
however  that  the  augmented  tenses  of  creuw  often  take  a  double  cr 
independently  of  any  preposition.  But  the  form  e7rts  for  art 
receives  further  confirmation  from  the  allied  adverbs  07ricr-a>  and 
oTTiaQev,  for  we  have  here  well-known  suffixes  appended  to  cwricr. 
Then  as  regards  cvt,  I  find  what  I  desire  implied  in  the  com- 
pressed cvs  (ets).  Nay  more,  as  the  S.  prep,  ni  '  in '  or  '  down,' 
as  seen  in  ni-dhd  '  depono,'  ny-as  '  deicio,'  and  the  Ossetic  ny  of 
ny-fyssyn  '  write  down,'  ny-veeryn  '  lay  down,'  is  but  a  decapitated 
evi ;  so  the  Slavic  niz-lozhit  '  to  lay  down,'  niz-padat  '  to  fall  down,' 
and  the  vb.  niz-it  '  to  lower,'  give  us  our  particle  with  a  final 
sibilant ;  and  this  sibilant  again  is  represented  by  kindred 
dentals  in  our  own  neath  and  neth-er,  G.  nied-er,  and  Norse  nid-r. 
And  all  of  these  are  proved  to  be  derivatives  from  a  root  =  ev  or 
in,  both  by  their  meaning  and  by  the  varying  forms  of  the  Gr. 
evepOe  and  vep6e.  Cis  and  ids  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  com- 
pressed from  cit-is  and  irft-is  (cf.  citerior,  ulterior). 

But  if  a  suffix  is  be  thus  established  for  prepositions,  the 
question  follows,  what  is  its  meaning?  and  after  what  has  been 
said  above  of  er  as  a  comparatival  suffix  of  prepositions,  and  in 
p.  258  of  is  as  a  comparatival  suffix   of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
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and  this  especially  favoured  by  Greek  forms,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  prepositions  also  is  and  er  are  practically 
identical.  After  giving  this  explanation  in  my  paper  on  Gr. 
and  L.  prepositions  in  our  Transactions  a  few  years  ago,  I  found 
that  Mommsen  (Unteritah  Dial.  p.  306,  v.  op)  compares  the  suffix 
of  abs  with  that  of  magis  ;  and  again  (p.  246,  v.  az)  he  sees  '  eine 
compaiativischo  Bildung,  in  subs  e$  obs  ajx^.' 

But  although  for  ava,  Kara,  irapa,  7r(o)/>o,  m,  parent  mono- 
syllabic forms  from  wh&t  they  have  been  deduced  have  been 
assigned,  there  remain  others  for  which  such  an  origin  has  yet 
to  be  supplied.  For  airo  and  vtto  we  need  but  point  to  the  L.  ab 
and  sub,  E.  up,  G.  auf.  Ilep  of  7rept  must  be  one  with  cir  of 
circum,  i.  e.  one  with  air  of  curro  '  revolve '  (p.  8).  Etti  is  a 
secondary  form  of  a  prep.  =  L.  ob  and  E.  aft,  the  t  of  which  is 
excrescent  (s.  Essays,  p.  121).  Then  a/x</us  (a/x<£i)  has  its  origin 
in  some  monosyllable  =  L.  am,  G.  am,  Erse  imm  (or  im),  as 
im-du-chenn  '  circum  caput  tuum,'  him-chenn  '  circum  caput' 
(Ebel.  p.  654),  0.  W.  am  (ib.  674),  as  am  penn  or  am  benn 
'  e iicum  caput.' 

Tlie  secondary  form  a//.<£i  has  its  analogue  in  the  Erse  imme, 
0.  G.  umpi,  A.-S.  ymbe  (s.  Grimm,  Gr.  3,  256);  and  to  the  yet 
fuller  a/i.^>ts  corresponds  a  form  with  r  in  the  [Jmbrian  am^r  or 
ambr  of  ampr-ehtu  =  '  ambito '  (A.  K.'s  Sprach-D.  p.  142,  1.  11), 
ambr-etuto  =  * amb-eunto '  (142,  1.  22),  ampr-efus  =  ambiuerit' 
(146,  1.  10),  ambr-efurent  —  '  ambiuerint '  (145,  1.  2.'5).  So  also 
Mommsen  (TJnteritaL  Dial.  p.  249,  v.  am/ret). 

But  the  Latin  also  has  the  com  para  tival  form  in  amfractus, 
erroneously  referred  to  a  non-existing  verb  anfringo.  Varro 
already  set  etymologists  on  a  wrong  scent  (1.  1.  7,  2  ;  p.  300, 
Speng.)  when  dealing  with  a  poetic  phrase,  terrarum  amfracta 
rcuisum,  he  wrote:  "  Amfractum  est  flexum  ab  origine  duplici 
dictum,  ab  ambitu  et  frangendo."  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
word  is  a  compression  of  amber-actus,  so  that  the  second  pari  of 
it  comes  from  ago.  This  agrees  with  the  use  of  it  for  the  suns 
revolution  in  his  orbit  in  :  "cum  aetas  tua  septenos  oetiens  solis 
amfractus  reditusque  conuerterit"  (Cic<  N.  D.  2,  47),  and  in  the 
religious  ceremony  of  the  ambarualia:  "in  annuis  amfractibus " 

2  c 
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(Leg.  2,  19),  i.  e.  in  the  very  sense  so  frequently  occurring  in 
the  Umbrian  inscriptions  just  referred  to.  Ceesar  too  (B.  G.  7, 
46,  1)  says:  "  murus  ....  recta  regione  si  nullus  amfractus 
intercederet,  mille  passus  aberat."  See  also  Liv.  29,  32,  5 ; 
38,  7,  3  and  38,  45,  8.  Pliny  again  (11,  124)  has:  "  dedit 
(natura)  raraosa  (cornua)  capreis,  conuoluta  in  amfractuni 
arietum  generi."  But  the  word  is  used  not  merely  of  physical 
windings  but  also  of  roundabout  language  in  Cic.  Div.  2,  127, 
thus  reminding  us  of  a  similar  use  of  circumitio  in  Terence,  and 
of  amb-ages  (note  the  word)  in  many  writers. 

The  particles  iwo  awo  irpo  may  be  taken  next ;  and  as  the  last 
is  evidently  but  a  shortened  form  of  7rpos,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  others  have  lost  a  final  sibilant,  which  will  be  parallel 
to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  class  of  prepositions  just  considered, 
where  is  gave  place  to  i.  Further  the  prep.  7rpos  has  for  its 
analogue  in  Erse  the  double  form  fres  and  fri  (Ebel  648) ;  and 
a  like  double  form  is  seen  in  the  Erse  prep,  tri  or  tris,  with  the 
meaning  of  per,  and  in  the  L.  di,  dis.  When  we  call  to  mind 
then,  that  the  comp.  suffix  of  adjectives  was  ios  or  tov,  of  which 
now  the  i,  now  the  o,  was  dropped,  we  may  treat  as  substanti- 
ally one  all  the  forms  7rpo9,  -rrpiv,  -n-apos,  prts  of  pristinus,  Erse 
ftis,  and  prius,  all  deduced  from  something  like  7rop-ios  or  irop- 
lov,  while  v-iro  and  airo  have  a  suffix  originally  the  same. 

My  next  business  is  to  deal  with  the  suffix  a  of  Greek  pre- 
positions ;  but  here  I  must  first  redeem  my  promise  with  regard 
to  Sia,  as  being  apparently  formed  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nimilar  vowels.  Now  this  particle  has  for  its  analogue  in  allied 
languages  L.  dis,  G.  zer,  0.  N.  tor,  and  in  A.-S.  and  E.  to ;  and 
to  the  examples  given  in  the  '  Essays,'  p.  54,  I  will  now  add 
from  English :  to-break  Judges  9,  53 ;  and  then  from  Chaucer : 
to-brest  v.  2613,  to-heice  2611,  to-race  8448,  to-rend  15511,  to-shred 
2611,  to-sl-ater  7551,  to-swhike  12453,  to-tere  12563;  while  Shak- 
spere  has  to-spend  and  to-perisli,  as  quoted  in  the  '  Essays,'  p.  102. 
In  the  use  then  of  this  preposition  we  find  the  meanings  '  in 
two '  and  '  in  pieces,'  together  with  the  metaphorical  use  of 
general  intensity.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  simplest  and  so 
entitled  to  precedence,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  accept 
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the  usual  derivation  from  duo  '  two  ' ;  and  as  the  numeral  adverb 
Sis  is  held  to  bo  a  corruption  of  Svts  (cf.  our  ticice),  so  the  prep. 
dis  Sta  must  bo  regarded  as  representing  more  genuine  forms 
duis  and  8v-lcl  =  duya,  or  Sota  =  do-ya  (cf.  Soia>) ;  and  thus  the 
Gr.  prep,  is  no  longer  refractory. 

To  proceed  then  with  the  prepositions  which  end  in  a,  I  first 
again  appeal  to  the  doctrine  that  longer  forms  claim  priority  in 
the  eyes  of  a  philologer,  and  so  give  a  preference  to  irapai,  /actou, 
Stat,  over  -n-apa,  p-cra,  cua,  and  to  kcltou,  as  seen  in  /caTcu/Scrn/s,  over 
Kara,  not  forgetting  {m-at,  carat.  Further  we  may  safely  identify 
the  L.  prae  with  rrapai ;  but  this  prae,  as  was  just  noticed,  had  a 
fuller  form  praed.  In  the  next  place,  seeing  that  a  thick  mute 
at  the  end  of  a  L.  word  seems  to  have  been  a  thin  letter  in 
pronunciation  (cf.  ab,  ob,  sub,  with  airo,  em,  {nro,  super),  praet-cr 
owes  its  t  to  the  d  of  praed.  I  am  thus  reminded  of  Gr.  forms 
like  7T€7rairc/3os,  oi/aarrcpcs,  and  other  Attic  comparatives  so  ending, 
which  in  Ionic  and  Doric  have  the  more  regular  fomi  -eorepos, 
the  change  being  much  the  same  as  heard  in  fenestra  f metre. 
The  Latin  loo  (s.  chapter  on  Comparatives)  has  forms  all  but 
identical  in  sinister,  etc.  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  apio-repos,  etc. ; 
but  these  have  two  suffixes  of  comparison,  so  that  nap-ai  and 
like  forms  have  a  corrupted  suffix  of  comparison,  virtually 
one  with  the  i  of  em,  etc.  The  so-called  adverb  7raAai,  so  like 
7rapai  in  form,  is  also  akin  in  power,  both  denoting  the  idea 
'  before,'  the  one  of  place,  the  other  of  time ;  and  7raAai  again 
has  a  comp.  7raAaiT€pos.  Thus  7raA.cu  and  its  adj.  7raAcuos  con- 
tain a  comparatival  suffix.  Tepcov  I  have  already  claimed  for 
a  comp. ;  and  I  now  add  ycpcuos,  with  the  hypertrophic  comp. 
ycpairepos ;   and  here   yepwv  *   stands   to   yepan-epo?   precisely  as 

7T€7rtov  to  7T€7ratrepos. 

I  take  next  the  L.  prepositions  in  a,  which  differs  from  the 
Gr.  suffix  a  in  being  long ;  and  again  I  look  for  fuller  forms  and 
find  them  in  extrad,  intrad,  suprad,  etc.  Ritschl  in  his  recent 
'  Essay'  on  final  d  holds  these  words  to  be  ablatives,  but  he  does 
not  show  how  this  case-ending  is  suited  to  the  idea.     A  final  d 

*  For  the  r  of  yepovros,  etc.,  see  above. 
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in  Greek  is  unknown,  and  in  Latin  somewhat  rare ;  and  indeed 
seems  to  have  supplanted  the  liquid  dental.  Such  at  least  was 
my  contention  in  the  cases  of  neuter  pronouns,  id  quid  quod 
Mud  istud  (s.  Chap,  on  3rd  person  pronouns).  For  the  prep,  ad 
'  to '  again  I  have  claimed  an,  as  an  older  form ;  and  similarly 
in  the  paper  on  ava  (Essays,  p.  12)  I  have  given  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  prefix  of  ad-olesco,  ad-imo,  ad-aresco,  etc.,  is 
one  with  av  '  up.'  The  so-called  conjunction  sed  is  justly  held 
by  Eitschl  (opusc.  phil.  p.  564)  to  be  one  with  se,  meaning  I 
suppose  both  the  prep,  se  'without,'  and  the  prefix  se  'apart'  of 
aeiungo,  etc.  But  if  so,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  d  is  a 
substitute  for  an  n,  relying  on  the  form  sine,  the  G.  sondern,  and 
our  own  sunder,  in  which  the  d  is  excrescent.  The  L.  mercen- 
narius  has  the  liquid  in  place  of  the  d  of  merced-. 

Then  again  compare  the  Greek  /3aSos  /3aSi£w  b}r  the  side  of  /3aiva>, 
eppaSarai  from  paivw,  eAijAeSuTO from  cAaui/co,  Ke/caS/Acvos from  Kaivvjxai, 
cppah-  of  7re</>/3aS/x,at,  etc.  from  <£joa£w  as  akin  to  (ppev-  (<pprjv).  In 
p.  278  are  given  several  examples,  where  an  E.  d  corresponds  to  a 
L.  n,  as  bonus  good,  L.  men  of  mens,  E.  mood,  etc.  So  the  Gr.  aw 
takes  in  Welsh  the  several  forms  cym,  cyn,  cyd,  and  cy.  And  in 
all  these  the  d  closes  the  syllable.  With  these  facts  before  me 
I  ask  myself  whether  the  final  d  of  our  prepositions  has  a  similar 
origin ;  and  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  extran-cus  from 
extrad,  and  by  interan-eus  from  int(e)rad,  for  eus  is  a  genitival 
suffix  of  the  Latin  already  dealt  with  (pp.  74  and  252).  Com- 
pare too  Ital.  sovrano,  soprano,  with  suprad,  avra  with  avrrjv. 

But  assuming  that  an  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  truer  form  of 
the  suffix  exir-a,  intr-a,  etc.,  what  is  its  power?  Once  more  I 
venture  to  throw  out  a  suspicion  that  it  is  comparatival,  relying 
partly  on  the  Greek  words  Tep-av,  Trep-rjv  (  =  S.  param)  '  over  ' ; 
partly  on  ayav  'too  much';  Xidv,  Xitjv  'overmuch,'  all  of  which 
have  the  comparatival  idea;  nor  can  I  see  what  justification  as 
to  the  power  of  the  words  can  be  given  by  those  who  hold  7repav 
and  ayav  to  be  mere  accusatives  of  nouns  Treprj  and  ay?/.  With 
these  particles  in  av,  r\v,  must  be  included  avr-qv,  called  like  them 
an  adverb,  but  really,  as  1  have  just  said,  one  with  avra,  itself 
both  adv.  and  prep.,  and  one   also  with   avn.     The  S.  suffix  of 
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comparatives  we  have  seen  is  iydn  or  iyans,  and  we  have  had 
abundant  examples  of  the  loss  of  an  i  in  eomparatival  forms. 
But  what  right  have  I  to  draw  inferences  from  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  particles  ?  and  to  this  I  reply 
that  the  very  form  irep-qv  appears  in  the  L.  peren-die,  a  word 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  G.  iiber-morgen.  Nor  need 
we  go  to  foreign  lands  for  the  origin  of  peren,  for  as  the  L.  prep. 
per  first  signified  '  over,'  and  is  in  fact  a  decapitated  super,  so 
a  form  superen  cut  down  in  the  same  way  gave  origin  to  the 
genitival  form  supern-e  'from  above,' the  suffix  e  of  this  word 
being  the  same  that  we  have  in  ind-e,  und-e,  oirtcrO-e  shortened 
from  ottujO-zv,  so  that  the  short  quantity  of  the  final  in  supern-e 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  anomalous.  But  I  go  farther  and 
Bee  a  still  closer  approach  to  the  suffix  of  Sanskrit  comparatives 
in  the  L.  trans,  as  standing  for  per-ans  (s.  Essays,  p.  111).  But 
the  combination  ns  generally  ends  in  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  letters.  Thus  we  find  in  Welsh  tran-noeth  '  trans  noctem  ' 
or  '  eras,'  and  in  Breton  tron-nos  the  same,  where  the  n  is  pre- 
served ;  and  again  in  the  Welsh  trus  yr  mymjd  or  dros  vynyd 
4  trans  montem,'  where  the  n  is  lost  but  the  s  preserved  (Ebcl, 
p.  681).  The  Latin  goes  further,  dropping  both  n  and  s  in  trd-do 
Ird-duco,  thus  bringing  us  to  a  form  parallel  to  what  is  seen  in 
supra,  etc.     Nay  irepav  itself  is  cut  down  to  7repd. 

But  there  are  other  prepositions  which  end  in  d,  as  prod 
(prod-ire),  the  older  form  of  pro ;  and  apud  with  its  archaic 
variety  apor,  still  more  clearly  of  eomparatival  origin  ;  and  this 
may  well  be  one  with  S.  abhi  '  near,'  as  standing  for  abh-is.  Add 
postid  as  seen  in  postid-ea,  and  antid  of  antid-ea  and  antid-hac, 
whence  came  the  ordinary  form  ante,  just  as  am  implies  perhaps 
an  older  avTts.  Be  again  had  an  older  form  red  (red-do,  red-duco, 
red-eo) ;  and  this  probably  was  decapitated  from  a  lost  er-ea\ 
the  root  syllable  still  surviving  as  a  G.  prefix  in  er,  as  seen  in 
er-steigen  '  mount  up,'  er-halten  '  sustain,'  for  '  up '  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  G.  er  and  L.  re  (Essays,  p.  86). 

There  remains  yet  another  disyllabic  preposition  for  con- 
sideration, viz.,  sine.  Here  the  old  Span,  sines,  old  Prov.  senes 
(Diez  Worterb.  p.  315)  seem  to  have  inherited  an  earlier  form,  for 
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I  cannot  adopt  Diez's  doctrine  implied  in  the  words  '  mit  ange- 
fiigtem  s.'  So  the  French  has  still  a  final  sibilant  in  its  sans. 
Probably  too  the  French  has  preserved  the  original  vowel,  for 
the  Gr.  arts  of -the  Boeotic  dialect,  =  avtv,  has  the  same  power, 
while  the  Latin  habitually  substitutes  an  i  for  the  strong  a,  as 
in  igni-  =  S.  agni,  Litb.  ugni,  in  lingua  compared  with  Fr.  langue 
and  L.  larribo,  in  the  so  called  negative  prefix  in  for  av,  and  in 
of  in-tumesco  '  swell  up,'  =  av  of  ava.  Then  for  the  loss  of  s  or 
aspirate  cf.  anus  for  sonus  'an  old  woman'  (see  p.  370),  corres- 
ponding to  sen-ec-. 

It  has  been  just  now  assumed  that  re  (red)  is  a  decapitated 
word  from  er-e  or  er-ed  ;  and  this  is  an  affection  from  which  many 
prepositions  have  suffered,  as :  1.  av  '  up,'  whence  av-a,  and  this 
reduced  to  na  '  up '  in  Eussian ;  2.  ev,  in  L.  in,  hide  (as  in  hide  ab 
initio  '  down  from  the  beginning,'  and  sub-iude,  lit.  '  up  and  down ' 
in  the  sense  of  '  on  and  off'  or  '  ever  and  anon  '),  and  then  a  deca- 
pitated de  '  down '  or  '  in,'  while  from  ev-i  comes  ni  of  the  same 
double  power  in  Sanskrit ;  3.  ob  (pronounced  op)  '  after,'  whence 
through  a  theoretic  op-os,  pos*  'after';  4.  sub  super  per ;  5.  a 
theoretic  ad-u  or  az-u  seems  to  supply  the  wanting  link  between 
L.  ad,  Go.  and  E.  at,  0.  G.  az  and  Go.  du,  E.  to,  0.  G.  zu ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Gael,  adh,  cut  down  at  times  to  a 
before  a  consonant,  with  a  decapitated  do  '  to ' ;  6.  similarly  a 
theoretic  agu  or  agus  would  serve  to  connect  the  Gael,  ag  '  at ' 
and  gu  or  gus  '  to  ' ;  7.  L.  am,  O.  N.  and  G.  urn,  Welsh  am,  Erse  im, 
Lith.  ap  '  round,'  lead  to  a  disyllabic  a/*$i,  Erse  imme  or  imu, 
Lith.  api  or  ape,  and  then  to  a  decapitated  Gael,  mu,  as  though  a 
trilitteral  umu  had  once  existed ;  8.  G.  auf,  iiber,  ver,  and  E.  up, 
over,  for,  in  forget  =  G.  vergess-en  ;  9.  lastly,  L.  ab,  Go.  af,  E.  off,  of, 
seem  to  have  once  had  derivatives  such  as  a-Ko,  Go.  afan  (afana), 
and  thence  some  decapitated  form,  =  G.  von,  J),  van,  and  E.  on,  as 
used  in  the  vulgar  phrase  six  on  'em. 

A  few  more  words  are  needed  as  regards  per.  I  have  stated 
that  it   is   cut  down  from  a  disyllabic  sup-er,  and   so   derived 

*  Let  me  here  correct  what  I  have  written  in  the  Essays,  p.  123 ;  for 
I  agree  with  Bergk  (Beitr.  119)  that  we  should  read :  Neque  patrem 
(c)umquam  po.stilla  nidi.     Quid  uos  turn  patri  .... 
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from  sub  '  up.'  But  the  meanings  seem  to  differ.  This  however 
is  an  error  of  our  lexicons,  which  omit  the  primary  notion  '  over,' 
us  the  following  passages  will  show: — 1.  per  mare  ut  uectu's, 
nunc  oculi  terrain  mirantur  tui,  PI.  Merc.  2,  3,  37 ;  2.  queindam 
municipem  meum  de  tuo  uolo  ponte  'Ire  praecipitem  in  lutum 
per  caputque  pedesque,  'over  bead  and  heels,'  Catul.  17,  9; 
3.  hostes  se  per  munitiones  deicere  intenderunt,  Caes.  b.  g.  3, 
20,  5  ;  4.  per  eorum  corpora  reliquos  transire  conantes  reppu- 
lerunt,  2, 10,  3 ;  5.  is  transmisso  per  uiam  tigillo  uelut  sub  iugum 
misit  iuuenem,  Liv.  1,  20,  13;  0.  per  uallum  per  fossas  perrup- 
erunt,  10,  19,  21 ;  7.  per  stragem  iacentium  elephantorum  atrox 
edita  caedes  (wbere  Madvig  wrongly  sanctions  a  conjectural 
super),  20,  0,  2 ;  8.  equus  pilo  traiectus  quum  prolapsum  per 
caput  regem  effudisset,  27,  32,  35  ;  9.  ponte  per  Nilum  facto,  44, 
19,  9  ;  10.  ut  ducat  Iapyx  Per  medias  Histri  (frozen)  plaustra 
bubulcus  aquas,  Ov.  Pont.  4,  7,  9 ;  11.  dein  uicinales  uias  agres- 
tesque  per  ipsas  formas  (pipes  of  an  aqueduct)  derigunt,  Frontin. 
aq.  120;  12.  deinde  per  caput  prius  calida  (aqua),  turn  egelida 
pei  fundi,  Cels.  0,  0,  8,  p.  229, 17  Beth;  13.  perque  uolabit  equos,  Haj-,/ 
ludet  per  terga  uolantum,  Manil.  5,  87  ;  14.  aquarum  per  gradus 
cum  fragore  labentium,  Sen.  ep.  80,  7  ;  15.  naues  suas  umeris 
per  iugamontium  .  .  .  transtulerunt,  Just.  32,  3, 14 ;  10.  misso  per 
murum  corpora  (Quieti)  Odenato  so  dediderunt,  Treb.  Poll.  Gall. 
3,  2  l17.  per  proximi  fluminis  marginem  praecipitem  sese  dedit, 
Apia.  5,  25.  Add  to  these per-uorto  ' overturn,'  per-cello  'knock 
over,'  per-lino  and per-ungo  'smear  all  over,  ' per-fundo  '  drench,' 
per-uideo  '  overlook  '  (in  Hoi\)  =  iibersehen  and  ver-sehen.  All  this 
again  is  confirmed  by  the  Lithuanian  prep,  per  =  durch,  iiber  (for 
^o  Nesselmann,  reversing  the  right  order),  as  :  per  kalna  '  iiber 
den  Berg';  per  tilia  voazoti  'iiber  die  Briicko  fahren,' per  sziiuta 
zuitjxniu,  '  iiber  mehr  als  hundert  Schritte ' ;  and  then  in  the  Erse 
says  Ebel  (p.  028) :  For  significatione  convenit  fere  cum  praep. 
genu,  iiber,  lat.  super. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  point  out  tbat  a  root  or  mono- 
syllabic preposition  has  often  a  double  fe-rm,  with  a  weak  and 
with  a  strong  vowel,  while  the  secondary  or  comparativa]  forms 
at  times  follow  suit.     Thus  by  the  side  of  er  and  L.  in  our  own 
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tongue  has  alike  in  and  on;  and  from  tlie  latter  are  deduced 
under,  G.  unter,  agreeing  with  the  Umbrian  hondra  '  below '  (s. 
pp.  44,  45),  and  huntro  'younger.'*  Then  again  the  Gr.  vevw 
and  L.  nuo,  perhaps  ve/os,  L.  nouos  and  E.  new,  more  certainly 
the  Lit h.  nug  and  nu  'down'  seem  to  point  to  a  preceding  on, 
and  the  same  form  is  supported  by  w^  and  noc  of  vuxa  w£  nox 
(sun-down),  as  also  by  the  vb.  k(o)j/-uxj-o-w  '  nod '  and  nod  itself ; 
while  the  L.  verbs  con-quin-isco  oc-quin-isco,  as  I  before  stated, 
have  probably  changed  con  into  quin  before  the  weak  vowel  of 
the  suffix  isc.  On  the  other  hand  from  the  other  form  with  a 
weak  vowel,  zv  or  in  come  evi,  the  S.  ni  '  in '  or  '  down,'  Osset.  ny, 
Kuss.  niz,  Dan.  ned,  etc. 

Again  the  G.  prefix  er  'up'  has  for  its  Gothic  analogue  us 
or  ur,  nay  in  0.  G.  is  also  represented  by  ur  and  ar ;  and  so  is 
probably  one  with  the  prefix  ur  denoting  origin  as  in  Ur-hilrf, 
Ursache,  etc. ;  and  if  to,  one  also  with  the  stem  of  the  L.  orior. 
Thus  I  would  connect  with  this  root  the  G.  ruch  '  a  jolt  or  up- 
ward movement.'  On  the  other  hand  from  the  weak-vo welled  er 
come  riick  '  back,'  A.  S.  sb.  hricg,  E.  ridge  ar.d  rich,  Sc.  rig,  as  well 
as  L.  re. 

So  too  from  such  a  form  as  L.  am  '  round,'  G.  urn,  Dutch  om, 
flows  the  Gaelic  mu  ;  but  from  Erse  im,  an  Erse  imme. 

While  the  Latin  language  deduces  a  comparatival  pos  (or 
rather  op-os)  '  after'  from  ob  '  after,'  the  Gr.  prefers  weak  vowels 
in  €7rt  for  6/T-is.  But  here  we  have  again  an  interchange  of 
strong  and  weak  vowels  in  the  kindred  07ra£w  etc.  compared 
with  k~-ojj.ai. 

Lastly  to  a  simple  av  '  up,'  whence  the  ordinary  av-a,  corre- 
sponds at  times  a  L.  in  '  up,'  as  seen  in  in-cipio  '  take  up,' 
in-tu mt sco  '  swell  up,'  whence  a  secondary  inter  as  inter-inngo 
'  un-yoke '  =  G.  ent-joch-en. 

For  the  original  and  secondary  powers  of  the  Gr.  av  'up'  and 
its  G.  analogue  ent,  I  must  refer  to  the  first  of  the  'Essays,'  as 
many  details  are  needed  to  support  my  view*. 

*  Compare  veos,  itself  an  offspring  of  ev,  uniting  the  meaning  of 
'  young '  with  that  of  '  lowness '  in  the  superlative  v( aros ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Gr.  alt  and  our  old  with  L.  alius. 
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I  will  next  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  chiet  cases,  where 
independent  prepositions  fall  into  au  identity  of  form. 

Hapa  as  an  ordinary  pi-eposition  is  one  with  L.  prae,  and  so 
of; en  found  in  the  composition  of  verbs,  as  7rap-«/u  (comp.  L. 
prae-s-cus) ;  but  it  is  at  times  of  a  totally  different  origin,  one  in 
fact  with  the  L.  per  '  over'  and  G.  ver  =  iiber  ;  and  so  probably 
cut  down  from  a  lost  hrapa,  as  first  in  verbs  :  irapa-fiaLvta  '  trans- 
gress '  (and  this  by  the  side  of  another  Trapa-fiaLvu  'pass  by'), 
Trapa-irrjSau)  '  leap  over,'  7rapa-cpr]fj.i.  and  TrapuTrov  '  talk  over '  (cf. 
G.  uber-reden,  and  Lith.  per-kalb-  of  like  power  from  the  vb. 
kalb-  '  talk  '),  Trapa-midio  '  persuade  ' ;  and  above  all,  7rapa-/?A€7rw, 
irap-opaui  =  L.  peruideo  (cf.  Hor.),  0.  G.  iiber-sehen  and  ver-sehen, 
A.  8.  for-seon,  E.  over-look,  to  which  add  our  sb.  oversight, 
llap-ojxvvpi  L.  S.  justly  compare  with  G.  ver-schworen,  E.  for- 
swear;  and  then  the  adj.  TropavofjLGs  also  corresponds  to  ~L. perilous, 
perfidus.  I  will  close  the  list  with  a  few  words  where  the  phy- 
sical idea  of  'over'  shows  itself,  as  Trap-a\u<pw  'smear  all  over' 
r-ungo;  Trapa-TreraXos  'covered  with  plates,'  Ta.pa-Kop.os ' covered 
■with  hair,'  Trap-winov  '  a  blinker,'  Trap-wriov  '  a  covering  for  the  ear,' 
in  all  of  which  the  notion  over  is  clearly  seen. 

From  the  ordinary  use  of  tn  in  L.  words  with  the  sense  of  in 
r  down'  as  in  ineo,  impono,  inclino,  together  \\  itii  mm,  incuruos, 
we  must  separate  a  small  class  of  words  where  in  really  represents 
the  Gr.  av  (ava),  and  this,  so  as  to  unite  the  various  meanings  of 
the  Gr.  prep.  :  1.  up,  as  in-stituo  'set  up,'  in-horresco  'bristle  up,' 
besides  the  just-quoted  incipio  and  iutumesco;  2.  back,  as  in-hibeo 
'hold  up'  or  '  back '  =  av-c^w,  in-fringo  'refract';  3.  again,  as 
in-stauro  'celebrate  anew'  (=  re-stauro),  in-gemino  'redouble'; 
4.  reversal,  in-concilio  'unfelt'  so  to  say  (wool  that  has  been 
felted);  ignosco  'forget,'  or  as  we  might  say  '  un-know ' ;  insimulo 
(as  opposed  to  simulo  '  make  like,  pretend  '_)  '  strip  of  false  pre- 
es,'  'expose'  (a  pretender),  and  so  'accuse';  5.  commence- 
ment, as  in-formo  'give  a  first  rough  shape  to,'  im-buo  (  =  ava-oevw  | 
'wet  for  the  first  time,'  im-minuo  '  impair  what  was  previously 
entire';  im-pello  'give  a  first  effective  .-hove,'  ' start '  (what  was 
difficult  to  move);  6.  removal,  in-fringo  'break  oft','  in-labesco 
'  melt  away.'     The  French  also  has  a  prefix  en  of  like  origin  and 
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power,  in  enlever  emmener  emporter,  totally  different  from  the  en 
of  envahir,  ensevelir,  envelopper.  The  G.  prefix  ent  represents  the 
Gr.  ava,  the  t  being  excrescent ;  and  the  varied  nse  of  ent  corre- 
sponds with  this  use  of  the  second  L.  in.  To  this  ent  corresponds 
a  Lith.  ant ;  and  here  again  ant  gives  place  to  int  in  the  Memel 
dialect.     (S.  Nesselmann.) 

But  there  exists  yet  a  third  prefix  of  the  same  form,  viz.  the 
in  often  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  participles,  and  somewhat 
incorrectly  called  a  negative  particle ;  incorrectly  I  say,  because, 
although  such  is  its  ordinary  use,  the  earlier  meaning  of  the 
particle  was  '  male.'  Thus  Priscian  (1,  9,  25,  Keil's  ed.) : 
'  informis '  dicitur  mulier,  non  quae  caret  forma,  sed  quae  male 
est  formata.  Inuidns  again  means,  not  '  blind,'  but  '  one  who  has 
the  evil  eye,'  ignominia  '  a  bad  name,'  impotens  '  one  who  makes  a 
bad  use  of  power,'  '  furious.'  Another  test  of  the  power  of  the 
prefix  is  to  be  seen  in  the  idea  of  intensity,  which  it  conveys 
when  attached  to  a  word  of  evil  power,  as  in  the  Welsh, 
athricm  '  very  heavy '  from  trwm  '  heavy,'  athist  '  very  sad '  from 
trist  'sad,'  annghwaethach  'much  worse'  from  gwaethich  'worse,' 
achas  '  very  hateful '  from  cas  '  hateful ;'  to  say  nothing  of  an-hap 
'  mishap  '  from  hap  '  luck,'  anlliw  '  stain  '  from  lliw  '  colour.'  But 
I  have  dealt  with  this  question  at  length  in  the  '  Essays,'  from 
which  I  will  only  take  one  additional  illustration.  The  G. 
Untiefe  unites  the  two  opposite  ideas  of  'shallowness'  and  '  ex- 
cessive depth ; '  and  this  with  reason,  for  to  the  landsman  great 
depth  is  often  a  serious  evil,  as  involving  the  chance  of  drowning, 
whereas  the  sailor  sees  his  greatest  danger  in  shoal  water.  The 
word  male  moreover  carries  with  it  the  same  double  power. 
While  male  sanus  =  insanus,  we  have  intensity  in  male  tristis,  like 
the  W.  athrisi,  male  grams  like  the  W.  athrwm. 

As  the  prep,  in  appears  in  Latin  generally  as  the  analogue  of 
ev,  sometimes  as  that  of  av,  so  the  ambiguity  has  passed  into  the 
derived  forms  inter  and  inter,  identical  in  form,  but  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  power  as  in  origin.  The  more  familiar  inter  signifies 
at  one  time  '  among  or  between,'  a  notion  not  far  removed  from 
'  in,'  at  times  '  under,'  aqua  inter  cutem  or  aqua  laterals  '  dropsy,' 
interula  (sc.  uestis)   '  under-clothing' ;   anil    the  latter  use  goes 
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well  with  the  original  meaning  '  down,'  and  indeed  is  shared  by 
our  own  under  and  the  German  unter  of  like  power.  But  the 
Latin  has  a  second  inter  from  in  =  av  'up,'  and  again  like  the 
simple  pronoun  with  most  of  the  varied  meanings  of  av,  as  : 
1.  'up,'  intelligo  'pick  or  gather  up '  (information) ;  2.  'again,' 
interpolus  '(cloth)  fulled  anew,'  with  a  vb.  inter-polo  'vamp  up 
anew';  3.  reversal,  interiungo  'unyoke';  4.  removal,  inter  cludo 
1  shut  off,'  inter-rumpo  '  break  off,'  inter-ficio  '  make  away  with,' 
intcr-imo  'take  off'  (as  by  poison),  inter-mitto  'leave  off,'  inter- 
aresco  '  dry  up,'  inter -bibo  '  drink  up  or  off,'  inter-minor  '  warn 
off  with  threats,'  inter-dico  '  warn  off  with  words,  forbid ' ;  5. 
'  through '  (cf.  avaTretpw,  avaTrrryvviii)  inier-fodio  '  dig  through,' 
iuterdatus  '  distributed'  (cf.  ava-8i8w/u.i). 

The  last  examples  are  taken  from  Lucretius ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  explanation  of  the  compounds  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  late  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridgo  in  his  edition 
of  the  author.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is  seen  in  German, 
A.-Saxon,  English,  and  even  French,  for  in  all  these  languages 
we  find,  the  same  intermixture  of  the  two  prepositions.  Happily 
in  German  there  are  the  means  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between 
them.  "When  unter  in  verbs  is  inseparable,  then  and  then  only 
have  we  the  representative  of  the  L.  inter  from  ava ;  and  it  may 
be  useful  for  some  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  inseparable.  The 
G.  unter-gehen  has  the  separable  unter,  so  that  we  may  say  ich  gche 
unter  '  I  go  down,  sink,  perish,'  and  unter-zu-gehen  '  to  perish,'  in 
both  of  which  the  unter  and  gehen  part  company  ;  but  unter-sagen 
'to  forbid'  (cf.  L.  inter-dico,  and  our  interdict)  has  the  inseparable 
unter,  and  so  the  corresponding  phrases  are  ich  untersage  '  I  forbid,' 
zu  uniersagen  'to  forbid.'  But  the  two  classes  are  again  distin- 
guished by  accent,  those  with  the  inseparable  prefix  throwing  it 
on  the  root  syllable  of  the  verb,  unter-sagen,  ihe  other  class  on 
the  prefix  itself,  unter-gehen.  To  show  that  the  meanings  of  ava 
are  again  found  in  the  G.  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
■unter,  I  need  only  quote  unter-wiihlen  '  to  grub  up,'  unter-stiitzen  '  to 
prop  up,'  unter-halten  '  to  sustain,'  unterlassen  'leave  off,'  and  the 
above-mentioned  untcrsagcu.  Again  in  the  A. -Saxon,  as  the  prefix 
■m  Bponde  to  Gr.  ml,  bo  under  to  the  G.  iiisep.  unter;  and  thus 
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there  is  all  l>ut  an  identity  of  power  in  the  A.-S.  on-gitan  and 
under-gitan  'understand/  on-gynnan  and  undcr-gynnan  'to  begin,' 
on-secan  and  under-secan  '  to  inquire,'  on-icendan  and  undcr-wendan 
'  to  overthrow,'  on-cerran  and  under-cerran  '  to  overturn.'  But 
our  own  language  has  examples  of  the  same  preposition  in 
undertake  and  understand ;  as  also  in  our  enter-tain  from  the  Fr. 
entre-tenir,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Latin,  like  the  Italian, 
at  one  time  possessed  a  vb.  inter-tenere  '  to  sustain,'  '  hold  or  keep 
up.'  At  any  rate  in  none  of  the  verbs  here  quoted  is  there  to 
be  found  a  trace  of  the  meaning  '  between '  or  '  under,'  that  is 
'  lower.' 

Another  example  of  the  confusion  of  prepositions  in  Latin  is 
seen  between  the  ordinary  ad  i  to'  and  the  ad  of  adimo  for  an-imo 
'  take  up  and  away,'  like  av-aipew.  Some  see  the  ordinary  prep. 
ad  in  admoneo  '  remind '  and  adgnosco  '  recognize. ' ;  but  the  more 
genuine  forms  are  ammoneo  (  =  ava-fJiLfuvqa-Koi)  and  agnosco  (  =  ara- 
yiyvwo-Kw),  and  the  meaning  evidently  claims  some  representative 
of  av,  as  also  does  ascendo  '  climb  up,'  opposed  to  descendo  '  climb 
down.'     But  again  I  refer  to  the  '  Essays.' 

Another  example  of  confusion  1  take  from  the  Teutonic  family 
in  the  use  of  to  =  G.  zer  and  to  =  G.  zu,  as  : 

Fris.  to-delva  '  dig  up  '  (earth)  and  to-delva  '  dig  to  pieces.' 

A.-Sax.  to-dcelan  '  adtribuere,'  to-dcelan  '  disiungere.' 
to-iceorpan  '  adicere,'  to-iveorpan  '  disicere.' 
to-clevan  '  cleave  to,'  to-clevan  '  cleave  in  two.' 

Lastly  I  take  an  example  from  our  own  language,  un  as  pre- 
fixed to  vei'bs,  as  undo,  untie,  unloose,  where  un  corresponds  to 
the  Gt.  av,  as  av-eXiacru)  '  unroll,'  ava-a^>payit<a  '  unseal,'  ava-SiSao-/<w 
'  unteach ;'  and  to  W.  an,  as  an-hatru  '  uncover '  from  hatru  '  cover,' 
iiii-hualu  '  unfetter '  from  liualu  'fetter,'  an-hdio  'develop'  from 
Initio  '  spread  over ' ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  negative  un 
attached  to  participles  and  adjectives,  as  unseen,  untaught,  unwill- 
ing, unwise,  untrue.  (See  Essaj's,  p.  27.)  The  Welsh  shares  the 
confusion,  for  here  also  the  negative  an  reappears,  and  limited  in 
the  same  way,  as  llosg-ed-ig  '  burned,'  an-lossgedig  '  unignited,' 
Uud-cd-ig  '  fatigued,'  an-luddedig  '  not  fatigued,'  hy  '  bold,'  an-liy 
'  bashful,'  hyhcyll  '  discreet,'  an-Tiybwyll  '  imprudent.'     The  Latin 
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indeed  had  a  similar  confusion  between  the  corresponding  in 
and  the  ordinary  prep,  in,  as  seen  in  re  infecta,  and  infectus  from 
inficio,  and  in  the  ambiguous  inuocatm. 

Yet  another  subject  remains.  Prepositions,  like  verbs,  sub- 
stantives, and  adjectives,  may  well  form  diminutives.  Thus, 
por  'for'  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  a  secondary  por-oc-,  and 
er  '  up '  to  a  secondary  er-ec-,  whence  in  Latin  the  adj.  reci-proc-us 
'up  and  down,'  'backwards  and  forwards;'  or,  to  translate  it  by 
a  Scotch  phrase  of  the  same  origin, '  rig  and  fur ' ;  or  again  b}r  an 
English,  '  ridge  and  furrow.'  Big  and  ridge  I  have  already  claimed 
as  akin  to  the  L.  re,  and  the  L.  porta  (jpor-oc-a)  must  be  one  with 
our  furr-ow,  which  has  the  very  suffix  of  diminution  that  should 
correspond  to  a  L.  oc.  (S.  also  Essays,  p.  90.)  The  G.  ruck 
'  a  jolt '  and  ruck  '  back '  stand  for  er-uck  and  er-iiclc.  Becupcro 
(recipero)  again  has  the  same  prefix;  for  this  verb,  like  im-pero, 
is  a  compound  of  paro,  and  means  '  to  get  back.'  The  notion 
that  it  is  akin  to  capio  may  be  thrown  aside  together  with  the 
blunder  thai  the  u  is  a  long  vowel,  for  the  word  recuperator 
occurs  twice  in  Plautus  (Mud.  o,  1,  2,  and  Bac.  2,  3,  36),  and  in 
both  lines  calls  for  a  pronunciation  recperdtor,  thus  proving  that 
the  vowel  is  short.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  piocul 
gux&prope  (cf.proximus)  may  also  be  derivatives  from  our  assumed 
■p{o)roc-,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  matter.  The  G.  dur-ch  and  E. 
(hor-ough  seem  also  to  have  a  diminutival  suffix,  seeing  that  the 
old  German  had  a  simple  preposition  dur  of  like  power. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  short  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  L.  preposition  per  and  the  G.  ge  are  employed  to  denote  or 
assist  in  denoting  the  completed  action  of  verbs.  Thus  percuss/ 
is  often  given  as  a  perfect  of  ferio,  and  with  reason,  as  quat  of 
quatio,  quer  of  queror,  are  at  bottom  one  with  fer  of  ferio.  So 
■•sum  est  is  practically  the  perfect  of  taedet.  Lastly  ge  of  the 
(I.  ge-gangen,  to  take  that  as  an  instance  of  a  common  principle, 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  L.  con,  and  so  well  suited 
for  the  office.  Compare  too  the  L.  conuallis,  and  the  G.  Gebirge, 
Geschwigter,  for  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  prefix  with  nouns. 
( )ur  own  old  prefix  y  in  yclept  etc.  is  of  course  one  with  thisG.  ge  ; 
and  this  is  at  times  written  i,  as  in  Chaucer  idrawe  (  =draum)  to 
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the  stake,  v.  2644,  ifalle  (  -fallen),  v.  34G0.  Another  variety  is 
a,  as  in  (vv.  2805,  9638)  : 

And  yet  moreover  in  his  amies  tvvoo 

The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  agoo 

I  wold  that  al  his  poeple  were  ago. 

Thus  in  the  phrase  '  three  years  ago '  we  have  still  a  perfect 
participle  corresponding  to  our  later  form  gone.  Indeed  '  three 
years  agone '  was  also  once  in  use. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ADVERBS. 

The  terai '  Adverb '  seems  in  one  sense  ill-selected,  as  it  is  not 
exclusively  attached  to  verbs,  being  found  at  times  in  connection 
with  words  of  all  classes :  as  to  adjectives,  '  all  alone,'  '  all  un- 
seen ' ;  to  numerals,  '  almost  thirty '  ;  to  prepositions  '  far  above 
him';  to  adverbs,  'very  cleverly.'  But  if  the  word  adverb  be 
unduly  limited  by  its  name,  and  a  defence  be  put  forward  in  its 
favour  that  its  chief,  its  leading  use  is  connected  with  verbs, 
then  it  may  be  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  the  term 
'adjective'  is  of  too  general  a  character,  seeing  that  woids  of 
this  class  attach  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  nouns;  and 
accordingly  the  name  '  adnoun '  has  been  adopted  by  some. 

But  these  are  secondary  matters.  A  more  important  question 
is  whether  adverbs  really  form  a  distinct  part  of  speech ;  and  I 
feel  that  the  answer  must  be  that  they  do  not,  and  that  the  term 
is  but  a  convenient  cloak  for  ignorance,  the  so-called  adverbs 
being  borrowed  from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  but  often  with 
mj  much  of  change  that  their  origin  is  disguised. 

Not  unfiequently  simple  adjectives  are  employed  to  qualify 
other  than  nouns,  and  so  to  perform  the  office  of  the  so-called 
adverbs.  Thus  Shakspere  wrote :  "  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is 
grievous  sick  '  (Rich.  II.  1,  4) ;  "  'tis  noble  spoken"  (A.  and  CI. 
2,  2) ;  "  Use  her  honorable "  (Henry  VI.  3rd  pt.  3,  2).  The 
same  construction  is  seen  in  the  use  of  comparatives  and  super- 
latives, as  when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  :  "mine  is  easier 
(  =  more  easily)  known  than  cured;"  or  Milton:  "in  them  is 
plain. -t   taughl   and  easiest  leamt."     And  thi.s  construction  has 
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survived  in  vulgar  speech,  as:  "and  those  excessive  dear" 
(Defoe)  ;  "  he  is  a  prodigious  passionate  gentleman  "  (Fielding)  ; 
"  be  must  be  precious  old  "  (Dickens).  But  if  such  language  be 
now  condemned  by  polite  society,  there  still  survive  pbrases 
■where  the  use  of  the  simple  adjective  is  widely  sanctioned,  as 
'broad  awake]  '•  %oide  aicalce]  'buy  cheap?  'sell  dear]  ' play  fair,' 
'  strive  hard,'  '  speak  loud  or  low '  ;  and  indeed  in  such  phrases  an 
adverbial  form  as  broadly  and  so  on  would  not  even  be  tolerated. 

"Words  in  ly  are  adverbs  in  English  if  derived  from  adjectives, 
as  newly,  neatly,  fully ;  but  the  same  in  German,  as  neulich,  niedlich, 
vollig,  are  at  once  adjectives  and  adverbs.  On  the  other  hand 
words  of  this  class  when  derived  from  substantives  are  with  us 
almost  exclusively  adjectives,  as  lovely,  manly,  godly,  yet  here 
again  the  German  uses  them  in  both  parts  of  speech,  lieblich, 
mdnnlich,  gottlich.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  do  the  same,  as  in 
the  case  of  only,  as  '  an  only  child,'  and  '  a  child  only  seven  years 
old.'  The  loss  of  the  final  guttural  in  this  suffix,  ly  for  like, 
aheady  existed  in  the  L.  ta-li-  'like  this,'  qua-li-  'like  what,' 
while  we  on  the  other  hand  still  retained  it  for  a  time  in  our 
old  forms  quwhilk,  thilk,  which  eventually  were  cut  down  to 
which,  such,  the  palatal  ch,  as  usual  in  the  south  of  our  island, 
taking  place  of  a  Axsound.  But  to  return  to  the  confusion  between 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  classical  languages  exhibit  the 
same,  especially  in  the  use  of  neuter  adjectives  as  adverbs,  such 
as  facile,  multum,  facilius ;  also  in  such  combinations  as  dulce 
ridentcm,  dulce  loquentem  Nay  in  poetical  language  even  plural 
neuters  occur,  as  crebra  ferit.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  neuters  that 
adjectives  are  so  employed,  for  even  a  masc.  nominative  plaj's 
this  part  in  Ivbens  faxim,  nocturnus  obambulaf,  commisit  pelago  ratem 
primus,  ut  periculo primus*  euaderet. 

Prepositions  again  are  often  employed  as  adverbs,  examples 
of  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  quote;  and  again  alike 
prepositions  and  adverbs  do  duty  as  adjectives.  Thus  we  say 
the  above  discourse,  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  the  off  horse ;  and 
in   the   older   language   phrases   now  no  longer  passable  were 

*  Liv.  21,  33,  where  the  MSS.  have  prins,  some  editors  prior,  both 
contrary  to  the  idiom  of  the  language. 
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permitted,  as  'wam'd  by  oft  experience'  of  Milton.'*  This  con- 
struction is  favoured  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  as  seen  in 
two  of  these  examples;  and  the  same  is  common  in  Greek,  as 
ot  tot£  ai'6ponroi,  etc.  But  the  Latin  language  having  no  such 
pronoun  was  compelled  so  to  limit  this  use  of  an  adverb  as  to 
show  by  the  connection  of  the  words  that  the  adverb  is  per- 
forming this  new  office.  This  may  be  done  by  prefixing  some 
adjective  which  belonging  to  the  same  noun  binds  the  adverb 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  phrase,  as  omnes  circa  populi ;  or  it  may 
be  a  genitive,  as  heri  semper  lenitas  of  Terence,  corresponding 
to  the  phrase  just  given  '  in  his  then  state  of  mind  ' ;  or  thirdly 
a  conjunction  may  serve  to  separate  the  prepositional  adjective 
from  what  precedes,  as  :  "  extrema  contio  et  circa  Fabium  globus 
increpabant  dictatorem"  (Liv.  8,  32,  13),  where  a  Greek  might 
have  said  :  kgu  6  Trept  4>a/?ioi/  o/xtAos. 

But  the  main  difficulty  with  so-called  adverbs  is  to  analyse 
them ;  and  here  I  must  of  course  be  brief.  We  do  not  call  lure, 
iniuria,  ratione,  adverbs,  but  they  serve  as  such,  the  mere  ablative 
here  denoting  the  manner.  The  word  temere  happens  to  stand  by 
itself,  and  hence  has  the  convenient  Letters  adv.  attached  to  it, 
so  as  to  stop  further  enquiry.  We  may  however  safely  say  that 
it  is  an  abl.  of  a  lost  neuter  noun  temus  temeris^  corresponding  to 
the  S.  tamas  'darkness,'  which  is  also  a  neuter,  and  has  the  very 
suffix  which  corresponds  to  es  (us)  of  L.  neuters,  as  S.  apas  =  \i. 
opus ;  and  thus  we  get  at  once  a  meaning  that  accords  with  the 
idea  of  '  blindly '  '  rashly,'  i.  e.  '  the  doing  a  thing  in  the  dark? 
Nor  is  the  word  an  isolated  form  in  the  L.  vocabulary7,  for  the 
verb  temerare  '  to  defile '  may  well  come  from  it,  just  as  uolm  rare 
from  uolnus,  onerare  from  onus ;  and  as  white  among  colours  is 
the  ordinary  symbol  of  purity,  so  black  of  impurity;  and  thus 
we  have  here  a  metaphorical  use,  akin  to  our  own  phrases  '  to 
blacken  a  man's  character,'  or  conversely  '  to  whitewash  him.' 
The  sb.  tenebrae  also  (for  tem-ebrae)  is  of  the  same  stock,  and 
bears  but  an  accidental  likeness  to  the  verb  teneo.  This  deriva- 
tion of  temere  also  accounts  for  the  difficulty  which  prosodians 

*  Most  of  the  English  examples  here  given  are  taken  from  tlie 
Grammar  of  Fiedler  and  Sachs,     f  ( If.  Trans.  Ph.  Soc.  for  1866,  p.  2o. 
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have  found  in  getting  authority  for  the  quantity  of  the  last 
syllable ;  for  now  that  we  know  the  final  e  to  be  short,  we  see 
a  reason  why  it  should  not  obtain  admission  into  the  ordinary 
metres  except  with  elision.  Lastly  the  adj.  temerarius,  in  agree- 
ment with  uolnerarhis  from  uolnus,  points  to  a  n.  temus  as  its 
parent. 

But  more  commonly  an  adjective  accompanies  the  ablative  in 
the  formation  of  so-called  adverbs.  Here  it  is  a  rare  matter  to 
find  cases  so  free  of  all  obscurity  as  our  other-wise,  where  the 
second  element  is  all  but  identical  with  the  G.  weise,  and  indeed 
in  the  older  forms  of  our  language  was  often  wi  itten  as  a  separate 
word,  '  in  this  wise '  etc.  An  example  equally  clear  is  seen  in 
the  Ital.  divotamente  pietosamente,  where  the  original  meaning  of 
mente  is  preserved,  but  not  so  in  interamente  '  entirely,'  massima- 
mente  '  chiefly.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  feminine  adj.  is 
exclusively  used  in  this  formation,  alike  in  Italian  and  its  allied 
languages,  as  in  Fr.  doucement  mollement,  for  in  hardiment  sense- 
meat  the  loss  of  the  final  e  is  due  solely  to  the  meeting  of  two 
vowels.  The  Fr.  comment  '  how '  is  not  very  violently  altered 
from  qua  mente.  In  the  L.  simitu  little  has  vanished  except  the  c, 
and  that  in  a  position  before  a  t,  so  generally  fatal  to  it ;  and 
sim-ictu  may  be  literally  translated,  as  was  said  above  (p.  61), 
'  at  one  blow,'  with  the  same  metaphorical  meaning  which  is 
seen  in  the  Fr.  '  d'un  seul  coup '  and  the  G.  '  mit  einem  Schlage.' 
The  L.  quo-modo  explains  itself,  for  the  altered  quantity  of  the 
final  o  (as  in  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum)  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
new  treatment  as  an  adverb.  Indeed  modo  itself  has  suffered 
the  same  indignity,  for  in  origin  it  must  have  been  an  abl.  of 
modus ;  and  we  can  see  how  it  obtained  the  peculiar  limitation 
of  meaning,  as  '  only,'  at  least  when  in  combination  with  num- 
bers, say  trecenti  modo  Fabii,  for  it  adds  force  to  such  a  phrase, 
when  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  are  speaking  not  vaguely  but 
by  measure ;  and  the  same  argument  applies  to  admodum  trecenti 
'  full  300.'  Thus  we  are  saved  from  that  strange  etymology 
which  would  make  modo  =  fj.ot  80s,  where  I  suppose  80s  /xoi  must 
have  been  meant ;  though  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  Likeness. 
But  to  return,  seeing  that  modo  itself  as  an  adverb  was  shortened 
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to  a  monosyllable  by  the  Romans  themselves  (p.  131),  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  quomodo  would  meet  with  similar  treatment; 
and  thus  we  are  brought  in  the  derived  languages  to  como  come 
and  comme. 

So  far  the  noun  has  been  expressed ;  but  this  also  often  va- 
nishes, as  readily  implied,  much  for  example  as  with  d  extra  and 
sinistra  manvs  is  understood.  In  this  way  we  may  account  f<<r 
the  pronominal  adverbs  ea,  qua,  hac,  ilia,  etc.,  referring  to  a  uia 
understood,  and  so  denoting  the  road  '  along  which.'  So  eadem 
also  has  often  in  the  same  way  the  sense  '  along  the  same  road ' ; 
but  there  is  another  use  of  this  word  with  opera  expressed  or 
understood.  In  the  fuller  form  we  have  it  in  :  Eadem  ego  opera 
haec  intus  tibi  narrauero,  PI.  Most.  4,  3,  45;  add  Bac.  1,1,  60, 
<  ant.  L\  3,  90,  Asin.  3,  3,  52.  On  the  other  hand  eadem  alone  in 
rhis  sense  occurs  at  least  ten  times  in  Plautus,  as  Glor.  2,  3,  32; 
1,  1,  15  j  3,  4,  23;  Poen.  3,  3,  3 ;  3,  4  9,  etc. ;  and  in  Ter. 
llaut.  2,  3,  147.  The  same  double  tise  of  una,  with  and  without 
<>]><  ra,  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  as  four  times  in  Plautus  with 
Men.  3,  2,  2  ;  .Most.  1.  3,  102 ;  Gas.  2,  5,  1  ;  Ps.  1,  2,  86 ; 
while  the  use  of  una  alone  for  una  opera  runs  through  the  whole 
language;  and  hence  I  ventured  to  bring  the  line  in  the  Hecyra 
into  good  metrical  order  by  the  simple  omission  of  the  super- 
fluous opera  (p.  268).  Ho-die  need  not  be  deduced  from  hoc-die, 
for  the  c  is  no  essential  part  of  the  word,  and  thus  all  is  clear  ; 
but  we  see  corruption  at  work  in  the  Ital.  orjgi,  and  still  more 
rapidly  so  in  the  Fr.  hui,  where  the  origin  is  so  concealed  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  prefix  au-jour-d',  so  that  the  full  word  is 
made  up  of  six  elements,  while  our  own  to-day  is  identical  with 
the  Latin.  With  hodie  may  be  classed  the  0.  Sp.  aj-ora  (hac  hora), 
now  ahora  and  Prov.  flora  (Diez  Grr.  2,  391);  from  which  form  I 
suspect  that  the  It.  ora  and  Pr.  or  '  now '  have  undergone  the  1  e  - 
of  tin-  all-essential  a  '  this,'  which  here  performs  the  same  office  as 
in  S.  a-dya  'to-day,'  Oss.  a-bon  'to-day,'  Erse  a-nochd  'to-night.' 
Similarly  there  seems  reason  for  suspecting  that  avpiov  '  to-morrow' 
has  Likewise  lost  a  prefixed  article,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  avp  of  this  particle  is  one  with  the  stem  of  the  Aeol.  av-w%- 
for  atcr-ws,  some  such  noun  as  ava-w-  giving  also  origin  to  the 
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L.  Auro-ra  ;  for  with  the  addition  of  the  definite  article,  and  then 
only,  have  we  a  fitting  pendant  to  our  own  to-morrow.  But  in 
such  words,  from  their  very  love  of  brevity,  the  ultimate  loss  of 
the  article  was  to  be  expected.  Thus  the  Ital.  dimano,  Fr.  demain, 
have  a  preposition  but  no  article ;  and  the  L.  heri  means  strictly 
'  in  the  evening'  (I  did  it),  i.  e.  yesterday;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  as  the  first  syllable  of  avpwv  speaks  of  the  '  dawn '  or 
'  sunrise,'  so  lies  of  heri  hesternus  (  =  y#ecr-)  is  one  with  the  initial 
syllable  of  ecr-Trepos,  L.  uesper,  and  of  our  own  Wes-t,  in  which  the 
t  may  well  be  excrescent  as  in  our  yest-er-day,  yestreen  (yester- 
even?),  G.  gestern.  Again  in  the  Swiss  dialect  (Frauenfeld  Sw. 
Mundart,  1838)  nacht  by  itself  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  letze 
Nacht ' ;  and  so  too  in  Lith.  wdkaras  '  evening '  is  all  but  one 
with  ivdkar  '  yesterday.' 

Actutum  is  commonly  called  an  adverb  ;  but  Dr.  Ebel  in  Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift  (4,  320)  gives  an  acceptable  etymon  for  it,  as  derived 
from  oc  of  oculus  (cf.  ak  of  Lith.  ak-is  '  eye  ')  and  tu-eor,  so  that 
perhaps  tutu-m  may  be  an  old  dat.  of  an  old  noun  tutu-  (for  the 
suffix  cf.  interim  =  interibi) .  Thus  the  word  would  correspond  in 
power  to  the  G.  in  einem  Augenblicke  '  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
Nay  our  own  twinkle  may  well  be  akin  to  tueor,  for  this  verb  had 
turn,  not  very  different  from  twin,  for  its  stem,  as  shown  by  aedi- 
tum-us*  the  fuller  and  therefore  the  older  form  of  aedi-tu-us. 

One  of  the  commonest  formations  of  adverbs  so-called  lies  in 
the  union  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun,  as  the  L.  ilico  (in  loco)  '  on 
the  spot,'  a  phrase  identical  in  form  as  well  as  power  with  the 
Fr.  '  sur-le-champ,'  G.  '  auf-der-Stelle  ' ;  extemplo,  the  same,  but 
borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  language  of  the  augurs  (v.  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  1,  92),  when  they  gave  their  report  at  once  '  from  the  con- 
secrated ground '  without  consulting  their  books.  Add  in-uicem, 
in-dies,  pro-fecto,  in  which  the  o  of  the  prep,  dropped  its  quantity, 
partly  because  of  the  new  office  of  the  word,  partly  because  the 
long  penult  tends  to  shorten  the  antepenult;  and  so  on.  Then 
we  have  E.  aboard,  afoot,  anew,  etc.,  off-hand  (  =  eK  xeipos),  instead ; 
Fr.  aval  (ad  uallem),  amont  (ad  montem),  corresponding  with  all 

*  So  Varro  derives  an  old  noun  cortumio  from  tueor,  thus  again 
encouraging  the  doctrine  that  the  stem  was  turn. 
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accuracy  to   the   Swiss  phrases  of  like  power,  zThal  '  hinab,' 
::']>(>< t  •  hinauf '  (Frauenfeld). 

The  union  of  prepositions  and  pronouns  is  especially  common, 
as  L.  ad-co  and  quo-ad,  where  eo  and  quo  are  accusatives  no  doubt, 
standing  for  eom  and  quom  just  as  caelo  and  Oreo  stand  for  caelum 
and  Orcum  in  Aen.  5,  451,  2,  398,  scribo  for  scribom,  tvtttw  for 
.  vmofi.  Add  per-ifide.  for  por-inde,  and  so  —pro  eo.  In  Ital.  allora 
=  ad  Mam  horam)  we  have  both  pronoun  and  noun;  but  these 
are  matters  in  which  little  discussion  is  called  for.  Scarcely  so 
post-eel,  ant-ed,  inter-ed,  antehdc,  posthdc,  postilla,  etc.,  where  some 
see  a  neuter  plural,  failing  to  observe  the  quantity  of  the  vowel, 
while  others  think  they  find  a  fern.  abl.  But  the  forms  of  ante- 
(linim,  postquam,  praeterquam,  etc.,  seem  clearly  to  show  that  an 
7)i  has  been  lost  in  the  first  set.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  left 
an  open  question  whether  the  suffix  implied  in  this  m  be  an 
accusative,  as  might  first  be  thought,  or  a  dative.  For  the  latter 
we  have  the  parallel  case  just  quoted  of  interim  fur  iuter-ibi,  and 
the  use  of  an  undisputed  dat.  in  the  G.  nacli-dem ;  and  certainly 
a  dative  on  the  general  principles  of  language  is  better  suited 
for  euch  prepositions,  when  no  motion  is  implied,  than  an  accu- 
ve.  •  Indeed  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  a  suspicion  that  in 
Latin  the  practice  of  attaching  accusatives  to  prepositions  of 
rest,  and  so  excluding  altogether  the  use  of  these  particles  with 
a  dative  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  habit,  may  have  grown  out 
of  truncated  datives  in  m  being  mistaken  for  accusatives,  and  so 
introducing  a  general  error.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  loss  of  a 
final  m,  as  seen  just  now  in  many  Latin  words,  is  surely  not  to 
be  doubted  in  mea  (tua  etc.)  refert  for  meam  remfert,  for  the  a  m 
these  pronouns  is  no  neut.  pi.,  as  at  once  appears  from 

llluc  confugies  :  Quid  mea?  num.  mihi  datumst? 

— Ter.  Haut.  4,  5,  45. 

Etiam  dotatis  soloo.     Quid  id  nostra?     Nihil. 

—Ter.  Ph.  5,  8,  47. 

In  the  construction  mea  refert  I  find  a  fern,  noun  for  the  pronoun 
in  r?  for  rem,  corresponding  to  mea  for  meam;  and  the  same  in 
mea  interest,  holding  this  to  represent  meam  inter  rein  est.     Tlie 
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use  of  an  ordinary  genitive  in  such  phrases  as  Ciceronis  refer t, 
Ciceronis  interest,  admits  of  a  precisely  similar  explanation,  and 
so  tends  to  justify  the  theory. 

The  union  of  preposition  with  preposition  is  seen  already  in 
the  later  Latin  language,  but  is  far  more  common  in  the  Romanic 
languages,  as  avanti,  avant  =  ab  ante  ;  dopo,  depuis  —  de-pos  (not 
de-post)  ;  while  a  triple  combination  exists  in  d'av-anti  and  devant. 
So  also,  says  Diez  (2,  404),  in  the  Sp.  par-a-gon  (=  per -ad-con). 
Nay  in  d'or-en-av-ant  '  from  now  in  advance,'  we  have  four  prepo- 
sitions embracing  a  single  noun. 

But  the  most  frequent  formation  of  adverbs  occurs  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  pronouns  as  such,  as  first  genitival  forms 
with  the  n-tion  'whence,'  'from,'  evd-ev,  roO-ev,  b6-ev,  iroO-ev, 
oiroO-ev,  L.  ind-e,  hin-c.  ittin-c,  istin-c  (these  three  contracted  from 
lost  forms  hind-e,  illind-e,  istind-e,  with  d  excrescent  and  suffix  ce 
added),  und-e ;  0.  X.  hei-an,  yei-an,  hve&-an ;  A.-S.  heon-on, 
•pan-on,  hican-on,  also  written  with  a  final  an;  0.  E.  henn-en, 
Jieth-en,  henn-es,  now  hence,  with  similar  varieties  of  thence  and 
whence ;  G.  hinn-en,  dann-en,  wann-en,  forms  nowadays  strength- 
ened by  a  prefixed  von.  But  this  suffix  is  not  limited  to  pro- 
nouns, as  witness  e/xe#-ev,  <re$-ev-,  etc.,  ovpavod-ev ;  L.  int-us* 
fiindit-us,  diuinit-us ;  O.  N.  heim-an  'from  home,'  inn-an  'from 
within,'  '  out ' ;  ut-an  '  from  without,'  '  in  ' ;  ne%-an  '  from  be- 
neath,' '  up  '  ;    A.  S.  nor%-an,  west-an. 

Secondly  darival  forms  of  the  place  'where,'  'at,'  to6-i,  60-t, 
TTod-i,  with  avToO-i,  olko9-l;\  L.  ife]i.  u-bi,  alibi,  utrobi,i  hi-c,  isti-c, 

*  Int us  had  this  power  alone  at  the  outset,  as  in  PI.  Glor.  2,  5,  49: 
*  Ecfer  rnihi  maceram  intus.'  Add  Most.  3,  1,  45 ;  Ps.  2,  2, 10 ;  4,  7, 19 ; 
Bac.  1, 1,  62  ;  4,  6,  26  ;  4,  9,  127. 

f  It  would  seem  that  these  adverbs  passed  through  shortened  forms 
to  a  final  ov,  as  nodi  node  noe  nov,  avro6i  .  .  .  avrov.  08i  was  perhaps 
saved  from  this  by  rivalry  of  the  negative  ov ;  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  an  identity  of  form  with  the  Fr.  ou,  the  representative  of  ubi. 
That  we  have  a  dat.  rather  than  a  gen.  in  avrov  seems  established  by 
the  phrases  which  L.  S.  quote  :  avrov  evi  Tpoirj,  avrov  rca8e  iv\  x^P". 
alrov  ravrij.  I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  because  even  so-called 
adverbs  of  pronouns  agree  in  case  with  the  adjoining  noun,  as  :  ibidem 
in  Into,  Tor. ;  hi  unguium  aliquo,  Ter. ;  indidem  > x  Ameria,  Cic. 

X  But  the  form  utrobukm  of  our  Lexicons  is  a  simple  monster,  such 
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illi-c ;  0.  N.  upp-i-,  niir-%,  i)in-i,  ut-i,  framm-i,  all  denoting  at  a 
place,  while  the  corresponding  Swed.  Dan.  and  A.-S.  substitute, 
e  for  i,  and  even  this  is  altogether  lost  for  the  A.-S.  hser,  \>xr, 
hwser,  and  for  the  ear  in  our  here,  there,  where. 

Thirdly  accusatival  forms  of  '  whither,'  '  to,'  Trocre,  biroa-z 
encore,  seem  to  have  first  occupied  the  ground  in  Greek;  but 
these  losing  their  sigma  between  vowels,  were  readily  contracted 
into  the  ordinary  form  ttoi  brroi ;  and  similarly  01  '  whither,' 
implies  a  lost  bae.  But  the  forms  iroo-e,  etc.,  seem  to  have 
lest  at  the  close;  and  when  I  call  to  mind  that  a  theoretic 
k<iv  supplies  the  best  explanation  of  the  several  allied  particles 
kcv  ko.  av  and  kc  (Essay,  p.  161),  I  think  it  not  impossible 
that  7rocrav,  i.  e.  an  accusatival  form,  led  to  iroo-e.  The  Greek 
w8e  carries  with  it  the  two  different  meanings  '  thus '  and 
'  hither.'  Perhaps  the  two  were  at  first  slightly  distinguished 
in  form,  for  wSe  '  thus '  may  have  had  originally  an  iota  sub- 
script, so  as  to  correspond  with  ™  '  thus,'  while  <LSe  '  hither,' 
would  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  Latin  series  of  adverbs 
denoting  'to  a  place,'  as  eo  quo  ho  isto  illo.  But  the  third  of 
these,  ho  '  hither,'  is  not  itself  found  except  in  composition,  as 
in  the  ordinary  adverb  hoc  or  hue,  to  which  may  be  added  hor- 
sum  contracted  from  ho-uorsum,  and  hu-cusque  from  ho-cusque,  for 
such,  as  I  have  ahead}-  said,  is  the  just  division  of  the  adverb. 
But  these  Latin  adverbs  have  no  doubt  lost  a  final  m,  as 
just  stated.  The  Go.  hidre  (Mark  11,  3;  Luke  14,  21),  jdindre 
(Luke  17,  37),  hvadre  (John  7,  35),  representing  respectively 
'  hue,'  '  illuc,'  and  '  quo,'  and  0.  N.  he&ra  '  hue,'  -paisra  '  eo,'  have 
much  in  common  with  A.-S.  hider,  yider,  hvider,  E.  hither,  thither, 
whither;   but  are  not  easy  of  explanation.     That  the  n  of  the 

a  word  us  uter7dem  being  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  an  airai-  \eyo- 
pevov,  as  sometimes  marked,  but  rests  solely  on  a  bad  conjecture  in  PI. 
True.  1,  2,  50,  where  the  MSS.  BCD  give :  '  Vtrosque  percognoui 
ttrofx  idem.  Istoc  pol  tu  otiosus.'  The  letters  in  italics  stand  probably 
for  /  i.e.  a  dittograph for ^ro6e and  pi-idem  ;  and  I  would  read; 

'Vtrosque  percogin'mi  piklem.  1st 'c  pol  tu  otiosu's.'  It  has  been 
opposed  to  this  that  a  double  compotmcLper-cognoui  is  against  the  usage 
of  Plautus,  but  this  is  an  error,  for  he  has  abscondo,  recondo,  absumo, 
dej-ereo,  dis/iereo,  disperdo,  expergiscor,  and  even  dispercutio. 
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stem  should  pass  into  the  other  dentals  nd  or  d  or  th  is  only 
what  one  might  expect;  hut  whence  the  r?  Perhaps  this  r  is 
a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  original  n,  as  in  the  Fr.  ordre, 
pampre,  diacre,  in  which  case  the  A.-S.  hider  might  represent  an 
accusatival  hid-an  ;  but  the  final  vowel  of  the  Gothic  and  Norse 
would  still  be  left  as  a  stumbling  block.  Our  own  language 
again,  as  well  as  A.-Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  and  Norse,  use  shorter 
forms,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  with  the  idea  of  'motion  to.' 
This  however  is  a  difficulty  of  easy  solution,  for  a  th  between 
vowels  in  English  is  apt  to  vanish,  as  in  or,  gaffer,  gammer,  Sc. 
smure  =  smother  (s.  Essays,  p.  181) ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  interr.  wher  for  whether  in  Chaucer,  as  in  v.  9407  : 

"  Wher  sche  be  wys  or  sobre  or  dronkelewe." 

The  adverbs  of  time  '  when  '  fell  under  view  in  the  note  p. 
334,  where  it  was  contended  that  the  fuller  forms  had  a  datival 
suffix  attached  to  the  stem.  To  the  examples  there  given  may 
be  added  the  A.-S.  "fsenn-e  or  fonn-e,  hwsenn-e  or  hwonn-e ;  and 
the  disyllabic  form  was  still  available  for  Chaucer,  as  : 

"  And  thanne  schaltow  nought  repente  the  "  (v.  9360). 

But  the  Gr.  ror-e,  or-e,  ttot-c,  may  probably  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light,  and  possibly  even  the  L.  quand-o,  for  the  d  may 
well  be  a  mere  outgrowth  from  the  n;  and  indeed  a  Go.  'fande 
or  ^andei  with  the  sense  of  quando  occurs  in  Luke  1,  34  ;   16,  3. 

The  L.  subinde  seems  to  admit  of  two  explanations,  both  of 
which  make  it  '  up  and  down,'  which  like  our  own  combination 
'  off  and  on'  is  a  suitable  mode  of  expressing  '  repetition.'  Pos- 
sibly the  middle  syllable  in  may  be  one  with  the  conjunction  et, 
which  in  my  Essays  (p.  166)  I  have  doubtingly  claimed  as  the 
analogue  of  our  own  and,  G.  und  ;  but  my  argument  would  have 
been  firmer  had  I  then  called  to  mind  that  as  we  often  drop 
the  d  of  and,  so  the  Dutch  give  to  the  particle  the  very  form  en  ; 
nor  is  this  use  of  the  nasal  limited  to  modern  languages,  for  the 
Oscan  has  in  or  ein  (Mommsen,  '  Unterit.  Dial.'  p.  264;  and  '  Osc. 
Stud.'  p.  43),  while  the  Umbrian  employs  ene  and  like  forms 
(A.  K.  1,  136).  The  other  explanation,  which  sees  in  hide  an 
adverb  '  down,'  has  been  given  in  the  Essays. 
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There  are  no  doubt  many  adverbial  forms  which  have  not 
been  yet  successfully  analysed.  Among  these  the  Latin  forms 
in  im  as  turmat-im,  and  the  corresponding  Gr.  in  ov  or  a  as 
aye\r)8-ov  or  -a,  occupy  an  important  place  in  respect  of  number 
of  examples.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  placed  the 
hyphen,  so  as  to  separate  the  dental  from  the  suffix ;  and  I 
have  done  so  on  the  principle  which  forms  the  leading  subject 
of  my  eleventh  Essay  '  On  False  Division  of  Suffixes.'  As  I  hold 
that  L.  nouns  in  a,  Gr.  in  77,  had  originally  a  guttural  suffix  ac 
or  ay  (Ch.  5),  so  I  also  believe  that  the  guttural  first  gave  birth 
to  a  dental,  and  then  vanished  leaving  a  long  vowel  in  compen- 
sation. In  the  L.  im  I  think  I  see  what  will  explain  the  forma- 
tion, viz.,  the  case-ending  of  a  pi.  dat.  1mm  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory,  as  representing  ib-us.  But  the  loss  of  the 
tin  il  letters  has  its  parallel,  and  this  in  the  same  case,  in  O.  G. 
fukam,  by  the  side  of  pisc-ib-us,  Go.  sun-um  with  Lith.  sun-um-us. 
So  too  in  the  first  person  of  verbs  we  saw  the  Gothic  was  satisfied 
with  am  in  place  of  am-es  ;  and  this  was  admissible  so  soon  as 
the  first  person  sing,  had  lost  its  m.  Similarly  the  G.  de-r-en 
a  symbol  r  for  the  case,  a  symbol  en  for  plurality ; 
but  the  English  are  satisfied  with  their,  and  this  because  it 
happens  that  throughout  the  plural,  and  only  in  the  plural,  have 
we  an  initial  th,  whereas  the  G.  carries  its  d  through  both 
numbers.  If  this  be  accepted,  the  L.  and  Gr.  forms  in  question 
will  agree  with  our  own  construction  '  by  troops,' '  in  herds'; 
and  paidatira  will  agree  with  our  '  by  little  and  little,'  It.  '  poco 
a  poco,'  Fr.  '  peu  a  peu.' 

In  the  case  of  the  L.  series  parumper,  paulisper,  tantisper,  quan- 
tisper,  semper,  nuper,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  per;  but 
though  this  syllable  conceals  from  us  its  origin,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  time  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  gain 
in  placing  the  words  together. 

Our  once,  twice,  thrice,  may  with  the  same  advantage  be  com- 
pared with  the  Gr.  d7ra£  (for  obr-ax-is),  Tp-ts  and  lyn-a/c-is,*  t«t/j- 
a«-is,  etc.,  for  here  again  wo  have  all  but  an  identity  in  the  forms 
of  the  suffix  ;  and  the  difference  of  quantity  leads  one  to  give  a 
*  For  this  suffix  an  see  p.  286. 
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preference  to  our  own  variety,  as  being  the  longer.  Perhaps  too 
we  have  the  same  suffix  in  the  L.  quinqu-ies  *  or  rather  -tens, 
etc. ;  but  if  so,  the  Latin  has  the  advantage  in  fullness  of  form. 
What  the  origin  of  this  may  have  been  remains  unknown,  but 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  lay  in  a  substantive  denoting 
something  like  '  time '  or  '  turn,'  as  in  Horace's  '  plus  vice  sim- 
plici,'  compared  with  the  Fr.  fois,  as  in  '  mille  fois.' 

The  Gr.  adverbs  in  ws  and  the  L.  adverbs  in  e  I  hold  to  have 
a  common  suffix.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 
the  Essays  (p.  235),  ovtws  readily  drops  its  o-  in  ovtw  ;  and 
another  example  is  ae/>vo>s  a<jivw.  Then  this  last  word  substitutes 
an  77  for  an  w  in  aicf>vr]s.  I  quoted  before  the  Plautian  adverb 
ineusceme  as  the  equivalent  of  aveuo-x^ws ;  and  now  add  three 
consecutive  examples  in  the  Glor.  2,  2,  58  :  Euge  euscheme  hercle 
astitit  etf  dulice  et  comedice.  Thus  we  know  that  Plautus 
identified  the  two  suffixes.  I  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Latin  language  was  somewhat  indifferent  as  to  any  preference 
between  a  long  e  and  long  0,  as  in  uere  uero,  and  I  might  have 
added  others,  as  certe  certo,  rare  raro.  But  the  s  also  I  sug- 
gested has  its  representative  in  r  of  such  adverbs  as  breuit-er ;  | 
and  if  I  can  give  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  er  of  such  adverbs 
had  once  a  long  vowel,  the  argument  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
Now  in  the  '  Addenda '  to  the  Essays  I  gave  three  examples  in 
support  of  this  view,  which  I  here  repeat : 

'  Vt  lepide  ut  liberaliter,  ut  honeste  atque  hau  grauate,'  PI. 
Eud.  2,  3,  65. 

'  Eeor,  peccatum  largiter.     Immo  haec  east,'  Epid.  3,  4,  49. 

'  Facie  honesta ;  mirum  ni  ego  me  turpiter  hodie  hie  dabo,' 
Ter.  Eun.  2,  1,  24. 

And  to  these  now  add  : 

'  Sin  aliter  animatus  es,  bene  quod  agas  eueniat  tibi,'  PI.  Trin 
3,  2,  89. 

*  It  has  already  (p.  232)  been  stated  that  the  L.  sem-el,  ter,  quater, 
probably  superseded  fuller  forms,  semel-is,  ter-is,  quater-is,  and  bis  of 
course  stands  for  du-is,  so  that  here  too  we  have  a  suffix  identical  with 
that  of  the  Gr.  adverbs. 

t  Eitschl  de  suo  substitutes  sic  for  et,  most  unhappily. 

\  For  this  division  of  the  adverbs  see  Essays,  p.  235. 
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1  Quoniam  mifet  amico  amiciter  hanc  cornmoditatis  copiam,' 
Pers.  2,  3,  5. 

1  Loca  haec  circiter  excidit  mihi  :  mi  homines,'  Cist.  4,  2,  8.* 
'  Seueriter  hodie  sermonem  arnica    mecum    contulit,'  Titinn. 
ap.  Non.  510,  1. 

In  the  Deutsche  Gr.  (3,  127)  Grimm  has  a  heading  '  Geniti- 
vische  Adverbia,'  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  much 
which,  if  true,  needs  further  explanation.  I  can  fully  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  genitive  to  denote  the  idea  of  the  L.  de  in 
de  node,  de  die  '  in  the  course  of,'  e.  g.  in  the  Go.  gistra-dag-is 
*  yesterday,'  0.  G.  tages  inti  naJites  'die  noctuque' ;  in  the  G.  tags, 
morgens,  abends.  So  needs  agrees  with  ex  necessitate  of  Tacitus, 
e$  avay/cT/?  of  Sophocles.  Something  like  a  genitival  suffix,  as  to 
form,  shows  itself  in  the  Sc.  blind-lingis  or  -lins,  G.  blindlings, 
Sc.  darldins,  but  the  power  of  this  case-ending  is  not  easy  of 
apprehension,  and  would  still  leave  the  ling  or  tin  unexplained. 
I  may  observe  however  that  Grimm,  after  speaking  of  certain 
adverbs  as  of  genitival  origin  in  pp.  88,  89,  of  vol.  iii.,  corrects 
himself  in  p.  590  by  assigning  them  to  the  class  of  comparatives. 

in  the  24th  chapter  I  spoke  of  ccdo  'give  me,  tell  me,'  as 
really  a  pronominal  adverb,  representing  a  preceding  cen-o  mean- 
ing '  hither '  '  this  way ;'  with  a  plural  cette  of  like  power, 
simulating  the  form  of  a  pi.  imperative.  What  I  there  said 
would  have  been  much  strengthened,  if  I  had  adduced  tbe 
strangely  parallel  case  of  the  Gr.  Sevpo  Setrre ;  the  latter  of  which 
I  now  see  that  Buttmann  holds  to  be  contracted  from  Sevp'  ire. 
Can  cette  stand  for  cedo  ite  ?     I  think  not. 

In  cedo  cette  then  and  Sevpo  SevTt  we  seem  to  have  an  adverb 
usurping  the  character  of  a  verb.  The  converse  is  seen  in  the 
L.  scilicet,  which,  as  originally  a  verb  (  =  scire  licet),  is  followed 
by  an  inf.  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and  Sallust;  but  already  in 
Terence  appears  as  an  adverb. 

In  duntaxat  also  we  have  a  verb  which  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
junction supplies  what  in  effect  is  an  adverb,  for  its  form 
suggests  a  derivation  from  dura  taxat,  where  the  logical  expla- 

*  Bacchiac  metre.    See  Haupt.,  Hermes,  1,33. 
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nation  stems  alone  to  present  a  difficulty.  Our  own  word  tax  is 
probably  derived  from  the  L.  vb.  taxare,  but  gives  but  a  poor  clue 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  original  verb.  Such  a  failure  indeed 
is  but  little  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  when  we  derive  a  word  from  a  Latin  origin,  we  take  it  with 
its  latest  meaning,  whereas  it  is  in  the  oldest  use  of  a  L.  word 
that,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  meaning  which  results  from  its 
formation.*  Fortunately  Gellius  (2,  6,  5)  gives  us  both  the 
origin  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  verb,  when  he  writes:  "  taxare 
pressius  crebriusque  est  quam  tangere,  unde  procul  dubio  incli- 
i)  a  turn  est."  If  from  tangere  tactus  we  might  rather  have  expected 
tactare,  we  must  remember,  that  while  the  older  dialect  preferred 
pultare,  mertare,  those  in  later  times  were  supplanted  by  pulsar e, 
mersare.  So  from  affigere  came  two  participles,  ajjictus  and  ajjixus. 
So  explained  duntaxat  or  dum  taxat  would  signify  '  until  it  touches.' 
This  will  be  found  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  different  uses 
of  the  word,  even  though  these  uses  differ  so  widely,  as  to  include 
the  very  opposite  ideas  of  '  at  most '  and  '  at  least.'  The  dif- 
ference will  be  found  to  turn  upon  the  question,  whether  it  be  a 
command  that  we  are  dealing  with,  or  a  permission.  In  a  com- 
mand, the  qualification  dum  taxat  'until  it  touches,'  must  mean, 
'  not  less  than,'  '  at  least,'  leaving  at  the  utmost  only  a  permission 
to  go  further.  But  with  a  permission,  the  limit  is  in  the  other 
direction,  'not  more  than,'  'at  most.'  Examples  will  place  this 
in  a  clearer  view.  In  the  Digests  (50,  16,  202)  we  find  :  "  quum 
in  testamento  scriptum  esset  ut  heres  in  funere  dum  taxat  aureos 

*  This  is  an  important  matter  for  lexicographers.  I  will  here  point 
to  a  few  instances  in  point.  Obtinere  and  occupare  look  very  like  our 
own  obtain  and  occupy;  but  the  meanings  widely  differ,  for  a  reversal 
of  the  two  translations  would  give  what  is  nearer  the  truth.  In  fact 
ob-tinere  is  'to  hold  tight,  as  against  (others)';  and  occupare  'to  seize 
in  the  presence  (of  a  foe) ' ;  and  consequently  with  all  despatch,  so  as  to 
anticipate  that  foe,  the  preposition  ob,  like  its  analogue  em,  meaning 
'  in  the  presence  of  'or  ' before.'  Usurpare  again  a  beginner  is  tempted 
to  translate  by  our  E.  usurp,  which  in  the  best  age  of  Latin  was  I  might 
say  almost  the  reverse  of  the  meaning.  Vsurpatio  from  rumpere  is  duly 
defined  in  the  Digests  as  interruptio  usus,  '  the  stopping  of  an  adverse 
user'  by  some  act  of  ownership,  etc,  so  as  to  assert  a  right.  See 
Trans.  Philolog.  Soc.  for  1855,  p.  96. 
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centum  consumeret,  non  licet  minus  consumere  :  si  amplius  uellet 
licet."  In  Orelli's  inscription  (1707)  occurs  another  testamentary 
direction,  where  the  translation  'at  least'  is  required.  I  next 
take  a  case  which  has  a  permissive  character.  In  the  Digests 
(25,  1,  4,  10)  a  praetor  issues  an  order:  "  ut  mittant,  si  uelint, 
quae  uentrem  inspiciant,  mittantur  autem  nvulieres  liberae  dun- 
i  quinque."  In  a  commission  of  so  delicate  a  nature  the  law 
might  well  require  that  the  jury  of  matrons  should  be  limited. 
Take  again  a  permissive  case  from  Cato's  '  de  re  rustica'  (4i*): 
'•  Vineam  ueterem,  si  in  alium  locum  transferre  uoles,  duntaxat 
hrachium  crassum  licebit,"  the  plants  to  be  so  removed  to  fresh 
ground  must  not  be  thicker  than  one's  arm.  To  these  references 
I  add  the  Corpus  Inscr.  197,  12;  198,  34;  205,  2,  18. 

The  negative  is  perhaps  the  most  important  adverb  in  all 
languages.  In  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  families  its  simplest  form 
seems  to  be  ne  ;  but  this  is  very  commonly  strengthened  by  union 
with  another  word,  the  two  particles  being  sometimes  blended 
together,  sometimes  not  merely  kept  apart,  but  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  third  intervening  word.  The  L.  non  for  example 
is  a  compound  of  ne  unum,  and  indeed  nenu  still  survived  for  the 
old  language.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  Germans  employ 
for  their  ordinary  negative  of  answers  the  compounded  nein, 
i.e.  ne  ein.  So  we  too  have  an  adjective  written  most  fully  as 
none  (i.  e.  ne  one),  more  commonly  no.  Again  the  liomans  had  the 
compound  adjectives  ne-quis,  ne-cuter,  aft.  neuter,  n'ullus ;  the  sb. 
ne-mon-  (corresponding  in  both  parts  to  the  G.  nie-mand) ;  the  adw. 
rCunquam,  n'usquam,  together  with  the  verbs  ne-queo,  ne-scio,  and 
ne-uolo,  aft.  nolo. 

In  the  Teutonic  family  verbs  compounded  with  this  negative 
are  far  from  rare  in  the  older  dialects.  Thus  in  A.-Saxon  there 
are  found  nis  'is  not,'  nds  'was  not; '  ic  ndl  '  I  wot  not,'  with  ic  wat; 
nit<  ude  '  not  knowing ; '  ic  nah  '  I  own*  not,"  with  Ic  ah  '  I  own ; ' 

*  /  owe  not  would  have  been  a  truer  form,  as  in  Shakspere's  (Lear, 
1,4): 

"  Lend  less  than  thou  owest 
Kide  more  than  thou  goest." 

Ev<  a  those  who  have  charge  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  substituting  own  for  on-e  of  the  old  translation. 
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ic  nabbe  '  I  have  not; '  ich  nelle  '  I  will  not,'  with  a  perfect  nolde. 
Several  of  these  were  available  for  Chaucer,  as  (v.  2705) : 

Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle, 
He  nolde  nought  discoinforten  hem  alle. 

.Jamieson  again  gives  for  old  Scotch  nam  '  am  not,'  nar  *  were  not,' 
nas  '  was  not,'  nat  '  wot  not,'  as  well  as  nold. 
Lastly,  we  once  had  in  common  use  nitty  willy. 
The  ordinary  negative  not  looks  like  a  simple  word ;  but  it  is 
of  course  a  compound,  as  shown  in  the  Go.  ni-vaiht,  A.-S.  nawilrf, 
G.  nicht,  aud  our  own  naught ;  and  Chaucer  still  preserved  the 
guttural  aspirate,  as  (v.  2070)  : 

I  saugh  how  that  his  houndes  han  him  (Actaeon)  caught 
And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 

Similarly  Eob.  of  Gloucester  wrote  nogt,  R.  Brunne  noght ;  and 
the  old  Sc.  has  nocJit  (Jamieson). 

Again  it  is  because  the  L.  non  is  a  stronger  word  than  ne  that 
it  is  habitually  used  with  the  indicative,  while  ne  is  preferred  for 
the  subjunctive,  except  indeed  when  this  mood  is  used  to  denote 
a  result,  and  then  the  subjunctive  usurps  the  character  of  the 
indicative.  So  too  if  an  independent  strengthening  word  be 
employed,  then  ne  again  comes  into  play,  as  in  the  L.  ne  . .  quidem, 
and  the  Fr.  ne  .  .pas.  ne  . .  point,  ne  .  .  rien. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  negative  is  its  tendency  to  a  close 
union  with  the  word  it  affects.  This  has  already  been  seen  in 
the  preceding  compounds ;  but  I  may  add  such  constructions  as  : 
quaero  quis  aut  de  niisera  uita  posset  gloriari  aut  de  non  beata 
(Cic.  fin.  3,  28) ;  nee  satis  est  iudicare  quid  faciendum  non- 
faciendum-ue  sit  (ib.  1,  47).  The  same  is  seen  in  the  use  of  ovk 
as  a  particle  never  accented.  So  far  non  is  a  proclitic,  but  we 
have  an  enclitic  in  cannot,  can't,  wont,  shan't,  don't ;  Sc.  canna,  dinna  ; 
and  even  when  the  words  are  written  apart,  not  is  still  an  enclitic 
or  proclitic  for  the  ear. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  words  denoting  negation,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  that  such  should  have  been  the  power  of  any 
word  at  the  outset.  The  L.  minime  is  an  intelligible  approach  to 
the  idea,  but  still  not  in  itself  a  true  negative.     The  verb  careo 
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too  eventually  signified  negation,  but  obtained  this  meaning  in 
an  indirect  manner  (S.  p.  10).  The  so-called  a  (av)  privative 
appears  to  have  had  for  its  first  meaning  '  male,'  and  so  gained 
its  idea  of  negation,  just  as  male-sanus  did.  But  the  simplest 
symbol,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  purpose  is  what  denotes  removal, 
as  in  a-inens  de-mens,  and  the  lost  ab-oculus  implied  in  the  Fr. 
aveugle ;  and  the  very  form  of  ne  gives  support  to  the  theory,  as 
being  only  a  variety  of  de ;  nay  de  itself  is  a  corruption  of  ne, 
as  being  a  decapitated  inde,  and  this  itself  a  substitute  for  inn-e 
(Essays,  p.  70).  Thus  the  L.  ne  'not'  is  I  think  one  with  the 
S.  ni  '  down ' ;  and  indeed  the  form  ni  itself  is  known  to  the  L. 
language  not  merely  in  the  compounds  nisi,  ni-hil,  but  as  an 
independent  word  in  the  old  language,  as  in  CIL.  197,  20;  199, 
30,  etc. ;  and  in :  P.  Octaui  A.  1.  ossa  heic  sita  sunt  .  .  .  sacrum  ni 
uiolato,  inscr.  Or.  1241.  Nei  too  (  =  «£)  occurs  eleven  times  in 
(11,.  198.  Lastly  let  me  note  a  phrase  which  was  heard  last 
slimmer  at  Hastings.  A  servant-maid,  speaking  of  a  little  grand- 
son of  mine,  said  (not  in  my  hearing),  "  He  is  such  a  sweet  boy, 
one  can't  be  off loving  him."  This  off  goes  far  to  confirm  my 
theory. 
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CHAPTEE    XXX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

This  term  is  somewhat  vaguely  used  so  as  to  include  classes  of 
words  essentially  different,  viz.  :  1.  Those  which  unite  individual 
words  or  phrases  or  sentences,  without  in  the  last  case  any  subor- 
dination of  the  one  sentence  to  the  other,  which  may  be  called 
copulative  conjunctions.  Such  are  the  words  kcli,  re  ;  et,  que,  atque ; 
aut,  uel,  an,  ne ;  and  our  own  and,  or.  2.  Those  which  head  a 
clause,  that  is  subordinate  to  a  main  clause,  as  si,  quum,  antequam, 
and  our  own  if,  when,  before,  when  used  as  =  '  antequam.'  3.  What 
might  perhaps  be  more  suitably  called,  '  interrogative  adverbs,' 
whether  employed  in  direct  or  indirect  questions,  as  quando,  ubi, 
ut,  and  E.  when,  where,  how. 

Those  which  constitute  the  first  section  have  all  been  consi- 
dered either  in  this  volume  or  in  the  Essays  (pp.  149-184). 
Thus  I  have  given  reasons  in  detail  for  the  belief  that  kgli,  re, 
et,  que,  and  even  our  own  and,  are  all  of  one  origin,  proceeding 
from  a  common  form  something  like  quet  or  het ;  but  I  have  a  few 
matters  to  add.  Already  in  this  volume  (p.  353)  I  have  noticed 
that  the  Dutch  en  serves  as  an  intermediate  link  between  L.  et 
and  E.  and  (an).  This  connection  is  again  peihaps  supported 
by  the  forms  of  the  (Jmbrian  enem,  ene,  eine,  and  the  Osc.  inim 
(A.  K.  1,  136).  But  these  Umbr.  and  Osc.  particles  the  scholars 
to  whom  I  am  referring  hold  to  be  derivatives  from  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  which  in  Umbrian  appears  as  eno ;  and  to  this 
I  am  inclined  to  assent,  for  in  the  first  place  it  falls  in  with  my 
ideas  to  assign  an  initial  guttural  alike  to  the  particle  et,  as  just 
stated,  and  to  the  pronoun.     Secondly  the  notion  'this'  gives 
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a  fairly  reasonable  explanation  of  tho  conjunction.  Take  for 
example  such  a  sentence  as:  admirari  soleo  Caesaris  grauitatem 
et  iustitiam  et  sapient iani,  I  am  wont  to  regard  with  admiration 
the  high  principle  of  Caesar,  the  same  with  his  sense  of  justice, 
the  same  with  his  wisdom. 

The  L.  aut,  an,  ne,  and  E.  or,  have  all  much  that  is  common  in 
meaning,  and  though  very  different  in  form,  I  hold  them  with 
confidence  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  For  the  detailed  evi- 
dence I  must  refer  to  the  Essays ;  hut  I  may  here  briefly  state 
thai  I  regard  them  as  corrupted  severally,  aut  from  alterum  (cf. 
Fr.  autre)  ;  an  and  ne  from  a  common  anne  (for  annis),  and  or 
from  other  (cf.  G.  oiler'),  so  that  in  all  of  them  we  have  words 
which  in  their  full  form  were  comparatives,  signifying  '  one  of 
two,'  and  so  =  the  G.  and-er,  the  comp.  of  em.  Let  me  now  add 
to  the  little  party  the  Gr.  particle  77 ;  and  here  I  include  both  rj,  the 
equivalent  of  aut,  and  77  the  equivalent  of  an.  The  difference  of 
form  between  77  and  an  seems  but  slight,  especially  when  we  keep 
in  view  that  an  itself  in  the  old  L.  language  had  a  long  vowel, 
as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  its  origin  in  anne.  For  the  fact 
I  have  already  referred  to  a  lino  in  Terence  (Haut.  5,  2,  46), 
where  the  Bembine  MS.  has  an,  not  anne.  I  believe  too  that 
Catullus  accepted  an  as  having  a  long  vowel,  when  he  placed  it 
at  the  head  of  a  line  in  one  of  his  hendeca-syllabics  (40,  5),  for 
he  also,  I  contend,  held  the  first  syllable  in  this  metre,  like 
Martial  and  others,  to  demand  a  long  quantity.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  77  for  -qv  in  the  sense  of  L.  an,  would  be  no  way  more  vio- 
lent than  77  for  nv  in  the  sense  of  eram.  Let  me  further  add  that 
the  old  form  -qe,  preserved  by  Homer,  represents  the  fuller  anne. 

The  conjunctions  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those  which,  as 
though  in  command,  head  secondary  clauses,  call  for  little 
remark,  as  in  respect  of  form  they  for  the  most  part  are  either 
pronominal  adverbs,  or  else  prepositions,  in  the  latter  case  often 
calling  in  aid  some  pronominal  adverb,  as  antequam,  prout,  etc., 
or  even  two  such  pronouns  as post-ea-quam,  propter -e  a- quod ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  deserving  a  thought  or  two. 
\\  hen  a  preposition  is  so  used  with  a  noun,  we  have  simply  to 
connect  the  two  words,  adding  in  most  languages  a  suitable  case- 

2    E 
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ending,  as  post-cen a m ;  but  when  a  whole  clause  is  to  be  attached, 
the  increased  length  of  the  adjunct  -seems  to  invite  the  insertion 
of  some  word  signifying  '  this';  and  Home  Tooke  I  think  was 
right  when  he  so  interpreted  our  that  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  hurt  a  fly,"  which  is  resolved  by 
him  into  "  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly  :  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that."  A  mathematician  might  have  expressed  it  by  a  '  vinculum' : 
I  wish  you  to  believe  [I  would  not  hurt  a  fly].  At  any  rate  in 
his  own  language  he  reads  a  X  b,  a  into  b ;  but  if  we  substitute 
fur  b  a  quantity  containing  more  than  one  term,  a  pause  is  re- 
quired in  reading,  and  a  vinculum  in  writing,  as  :  a  X  b  -\-  c, 
w  hich  is  read  a  into  .  .  .  b  -f-  c.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  if  a 
long  infinitival  clause  be  attached  to  a  Latin  verb,  something  is 
gained,  if  as  a  foreran ner  to  it  we  insert  a  pronoun,  as  hoc,  ita,  sic. 
Thus  Terence  says :  Hoc  scio,  esse  meritam  ut  memor  esses  sui ; 
and  Cicero  has,  Yelim  ita  statutum  habeas,  me  tui  memoriam 
cum  summa  beniuolentia  tenere  (fam.  6,  2,  1) ;  and :  sic  habeto, 
neminem  esse  qui  me  amet  quin  idem  te  amet  (ib.  16,  4,  4). 
Hence  probably  the  general  habit  of  so  attaching  to  prepositions 
some  pronominal  form  signifying  '  this ' ;  and  here  I  am  only 
giving  to  such  forms  as  the  L.  quam,  quod,  ut,  Gr.  ort,  the  first 
meaning  which  I  claimed  for  the  relative  in  the  25th  chapter. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  examples  of  prepositions  con- 
verted into  conjunctions  by  the  addition  of  a  pronoun,  which 
abound  in  modern,  as  in  ancient  languages,  as  :  It.  perche,  Ft. 
puis-que,  par-ce-que,  G.  nach-dem,  in-dem.  In  Greek  the  particle 
77  is  thus  turned  to  account,  so  that  to  the  L.  prius-quam  cor- 
responds irpiv  77 ;  and  this  77  is  the  analogue  of  the  L.  quam, 
corrupted  no  doubt  from  rjv.  For  the  loss  of  the  nasal  we  have 
two  parallel  cases  in  what  was  but  now  adduced,  -q  =  av,  and  77 
for  r]v  =  eram ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the  aspirate  is  precisely 
what  occurred  in  that  other  pronominal  adverb  et  =  L.  si.  For 
the  perfect  identity  of  meaning  between  this  77  and  the  L.  quam 
it  is  abundantly  enough  to  quote  the  examples  in  L.  S.'s  lexicon, 
as  oAAos  rj,  evavnos  77,  ttj  vcrrcpaia.  77,  etc.  In  our  own  language 
the  particle  that  is  by  preference  omitted,  and  thus  "  before  that 
he  had  returned  from  abroad  "  can  scarcely  be  tolerated.     But  it, 
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is  not  only  to  prepositions  that  a  particle  like  our  that  is  attached  ; 
it  is  also  used  with  participles,  as  in  the  Fr.  pendant  que  .  .  .  , 
which  grew  out  of  a  phrase  in  the  ablative,  pendente  hoc,  just  as 
our  during  the  tear  corresponds  to  a  barbarous  L.  durante  hello. 
Nay  in  English  we  may  attach  a  pronoun  to  the  adverb  now, 
so  as  to  form  a  conjunction,  as:  "now  that  he  had  gained  his 
object,  he  .  .  . ;"  though  even  here  familiar  language  would  allow 
the  omission  of  the  pronoun,  "  now  he  had  gained  his  object, 
ho  .  .  .  ."  The  use  of  that  by  our  old  writers  in  such  phrases  as 
when  that,  if  that,  seems  not  to  fall  under  the  present  head. 

Our  pronoun  if  has  often  been  interpreted  as  corrupted  from 
give ;  and  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Scotch  use  of  gif  (geue)  in  the  same  sense,  as  :  (Douglas'  Virgil, 
ap.  Jamieson) — 

Gif  they  haue  sic  desire  to  Italy, 

Do  lat  thame  beild  thare  ciele  wallis  square. 

And  the  familiar  "  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body,  etc.,"  where  gin  is 
thought  to  be  one  with  given  (  =  hoc  dato).  The  A. -Sax.  too 
1  find  has  a  form  gu  '  if.'  Yet  after  all  Jamieson  seems  right  in 
doubting  the  value  of  this  etymon,  seeing  that  the  Gothic  has 
jabdi,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  G.  ob  'if;  and  so 
with  the  Scandinavian  ef  and  om  of  like  power. 

There  was  a  time  too  when  the  L.  si  was  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  subj.  sit,  and  et  also  was  in  like  manner  referred 
to  ei/u;  but  here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  particle  is  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  third  person  pronoun ;  and  indeed  I  ven- 
ture to  identify  L.  si  with  G.  wenn,  seeing  that  sin  is  the  truer 
form  of  the  L.  particle,  and  as  the  Go.  representative  of  our  so  is 
sva  or  sve  (D.  G.  3,  104),  so  swin  might  well  be  a  Teutonic 
variety  of  sin ;  and  from  swin  the  G.  wenn  is  not  very  dissimilar. 
It  should  bo  remembered  too  that  the  notions  of  when  and  if  are 
not  far  removed  from  each  other.  Thus  in  Latin  si  with  the 
future  perfect  seems  often  to  signify  '  when,'  as :  si  mi  argentum 
dederis,  te  suspendito,  PI.  Pers.  4,  7,  131 ;  add  Capt.  2,  2,  1,  aud 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  3,  10;  Off.  2,  22;  Sen.  ep.  78,  3. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 


To  call  an  interjection  a  separate  part  of  speech  seems  to  be 
altogether  an  error ;  and  indeed  the  term  is  applied  in  very 
different  senses.  By  its  etymology  one  is  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  originally  used  of  those  words  or  phrases  which  are  thrown 
in  parenthetically,  often  by  way  of  asseveration,  or  a  sort  of  oath. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  for  the  most  part  cut  down,  more  or 
less,  from  a  fuller  and  intelligible  sentence ;  and  sometimes  even 
to  a  single  syllable.  Thus  in  Latin  Ita  me  Hercules  adiuuet  is 
corrupted  into  mehercules  mehercule  mehercle  mercide  liercle ;  Ita  me 
rleus  fidius  ( =  Oeos  -icttios,  rather  than  Atos  filius)  adiuuet,  to 
medius  filius ;  Ita  me  Deus  Pollux  to  edepol  epol,  or  evenpoZ;  and 
similarly  are  used  mecastor  ecastor  eiuno  ecere  from  the  names  of 
Castor  Juno  Ceres.  So  again  in  modem  times  the  oath  By  God 
has  become  by  Gosh  Egad  Ecod  and  Gad  alone.  Odds-life,  odds- 
blood  have  superseded  By  God's  life,  By  God's  blood  ;  and  by  a  still 
more  violent  change  we  have  s'blood,  s'death,  and  zounds  or  zouns 
for  God's  wounds.  Shakspere  has  by-r-lalcin  for  by  her  ladikin,  and 
marry  for  Mary  was  once  in  common  use ;  and  our  old  writers 
through  French  influence  were  fond  of  perdy  or  pardi  for  par-dieu. 
In  faith  again  passed  first  into  i-faith  and  then  to  faith. 

But  religious  forms  were  also  freely  used  under  the  sense  of 
wonder,  as  an  appeal  to  heaven's  protection,  as  lor  or  Lud  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Lord ;  good  gracious  me,  goodness  me,  dear  me, 
0  my  gracious,  good  gracious,  all  abbreviated  from  some  such  form 
as  '  may  God's  goodness  protect  me.'  Possibly  7ra7rai  (/Ja/3ou), 
when  expressive  of  wonder,   and  the  Latin  papae  were  nomi- 
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natives  meaning  properly  '  fathers,'  and  so  used  it  may  be  of 
gods,  it  may  be  of  priests.  At  any  rate  ye  Gods  gives  an  equi- 
valent phrase  fur  English. 

But  the  term  interjection  is  applied  in  other  senses,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  involuntary  exclamations  of  man  under  pain ;  and 
nere  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Wedgwood  (Pr.  Ph. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  115)  : — 

"  The  effects  of  cold  and  terror  on  the  human  frame  seem  very 
nearly  identical.  The  shovdders  are  shrugged  forwards,  and  the 
arms  and  closed  hands  pressed  against  the  chest,  while  all  the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  kept  rigid.  The  deep  guttural  sound 
uttered  under  these  circumstances  is  imitated  in  English  by  the 
interjection  ugh!  expressive  of  cold  or  horror.  The  variations  of 
this  sound  given  by  Grimm  (iii.  298)  are  hu  !  hi!  hi!  schu ! 
shuck  !  husch  !  hdsch  !  u  !  ulc  !  expressive  of  cold.  From  this  in- 
terjection we  had  in  old  English  and  Scotch  a  verb  to  ug  '  to  feel 
abhorrence  at,'  '  to  nauseate  '  (Jamieson). 

1  The  rattling  drum  and  trumpet's  tout 
Delight  young  swankies  that  are  stout ; 
What  his  kind  frighted  mother  ugs, 
Is  music  to  the  soger's  lugs.' 

"  In  a  passage  of  Hardyng  cited  at  the  same  place,  it  is  said 
that  the  Abbess  of  Coldingham,  having  cut  off  her  own  nose 
and  lips, 

'  counselled  all  her  systers  to  do  the  same, 

To  make  their  foes  to  houge  so  with  the  sight. 
And  so  they  did,  afore  the  enemies  came, 
Echeon  their  nose  and  over-lip  full  right 
Cut  off  anon,  which  was  an  hougly  sight.' 

"  Jamieson  rightly  observes  that  this  passage  points  the  origin 
of  our  ugly,  ugsome,  i.e.  what  makes  the  spectator  cry  ugh  .'   what 

causes  abhorrence The  same  root  appears  extensively  in 

tip-  Gothic  tongues,  as  in  the  Icel.  uggr  'dread';  oga  abominari 
(gruerfor,  Dan.),  precisely  equivalent  to  the  Old-English  to  ug, 
ogna  or  <»/'"  '  to  terrify,'  etc." 

Again   the  same  writer  Bays:  —  "The   interjection  "f  aversion 
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fie!  phui!  is  originally  in  all  probability  the  expression  of  disgust 
at  an  offensive  smell,  the  physical  effect  of  which  is  to  make  us 
close  the  passage  through  the  nose  and  expire  strongly  through 
the  compressed  lips — faugh!" 

And  soon  after  he  proceeds : — "  From  the  physically  to  the 
morally  offensive  is  an  easy  step,  leading  us  to  the  Goth,  fijan, 
Isl.  fid  '  to  hate,'  whence  our  foe,  fiend,  feud.  To  proceed  with 
Tooke  in  the  converse  direction,  and  derive  the  interjection  from 
the  verb,  seems  a  strange  inversion  of  the  natural  course  of 
language." 

The  Latin  form  of  this  interjection  is/»,  as  now  established  in 
the  text  of  Plautus  (Ps.  5,  2,  11),  and  agreeing  with  the  Gr.  <f>v 
as  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Aristophanes.  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
derivation  of  the  vb.  fijan  to  hate  from  the  offended  sense  of 
smell,  is  in  keeping  with  the  origin  of  odi,  literally  '  I  have  smelt ' 
(him  once,  and  shall  never  forget  the  smell),  I  hate  (him) ;  and 
thus  od-or  and  od-ium  are  cognate  words. 

The  E.  pooh,  with  the  variety  G.  ba  bah,  and  E.  bah,  as  well  as 
pshaw,  still  denote  disgust,  though  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  so  may 
well  be  of  the  same  origin. " 

The  cry  of  pain,  whether  it  take  the  forni  of  G.  aeh,  Lat.  ah  or  a, 
E.  ah  or  oh,  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  Gr.  ayos  etc.  and  of  our 
own  ache  ;  and  as  Mr.  Wedgwood  observes,  takes  a  still  stronger 
form  in  the  G.  weh  icehe,  A. -Sax.  wa;  whence  the  nouns,  G.  Weh, 
E.  woe,  L.  uae ;  and  the  verb  wail.  The  Greek  ol/jloi  ot/xw^w  too 
begins  with  a  letter  all  but  one  with  a  digamma. 

But  these  words  of  involuntary  exclamation  are  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  no  way  connected  with  those  which  I  next  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of,  words  which  are  addressed  to  others  either 
calling  their  attention  or  giving  orders  more  or  less  directly. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  imperatives  of  verbs,  often  much 
disguised;  or  vocatives;  or  it  may  be  pronouns;  and  short  as 
they  are  they  really  express  a  whole  sentence.  The  Latin  eho 
means  literally  '  hither,'  and  is  but  an  older  form  of  that  ho  which 
with  the  demonstrative  enclitic  ce  forms  hoc,  aft.  hue.  Its  object 
is  simply  to  call  a  person  to  one,  as  in  4  eho  Pithecium,  face  ut 
accumbam,  adiuta  '  (PI.  True.  2,  5,  24),  here  come  and  help  me 
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to  lie  down  ;  or  to  call  attention  to  a  coming  order,  Eho  Pseudule, 
i,  gladium  adfer  (PI.  Ps.  1.  3,  114);  or  to  an  important  truth: 
Eho  tu  (look  here,  sir),  Di  quibust  potestas  .  .  .  conferunt  con- 
cordiarn,  Enn.  trag.  163,  V.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
use  of  it  is  in  company  with  an  to  draw  attention  to  a  coming 
question  resulting  from  some  unexpected  statement,  as  :  Eho  an 
libera  illast  ?  What,  then,  is  yon  girl  a  lady  ?  PL  Epid.  3,  4,  69  ; 
in  which  combination  by  the  way  Eho  an  constitutes  but  a  single 
syllable,  such  as  yoan,  and  should  not,  I  think,  be  written  extra 
vergum,  as  is  the  practice  of  Putschl.  This  eho  may  possibly  be 
one  with  the  Germ,  heh  he,  and  constitute  part  of  the  Fr.  ho-la, 
and  holla  halloa. 

The  adverb  thus  on  the  deck  of  a  man  of  war  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  '  stop,  avast,'  and  gains  this  meaning  from  first  signify- 
ing, '  so  as  you  now  have  it  is  just  right.'  It  was  from  this  use 
of  the  word  that  the  Howe  line-of-battle  ship  bad,  perhaps  still 
has,  Thus  on  her  stem,  to  denote  '  perfection.'  Perhaps  the  first 
part  of  Soho  may  be  of  the  same  origin,  =  so,  hold. 

The  so-called  interjections  en  and  euge  were  of  course  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  ev  and  evye,  and  this  probably  through  the  theatre, 
like  palin  in  Plautus,  corresponding  to  our  encore,  and  bravo, 
borrowed  in  the  same  way  from  the  Fr.  and  It. ;  but  the  Gr.  ev 
is  of  course  only  an  adv.  =  well,  and  probably  the  same  word  as 
well,  as  a  final  A,  inadmissible  for  a  Greek,  would  no  doubt  give 
place  to  a  v,  as  in  eXeXeXeu. 

But  nut  a  few  so-called  interjections  are  imperatives.  The 
Latin  ecce  and  en  are  of  course  such  (see  p.  340),  and  the  latter 
not  the  less  so,  when  written  as  em  or  hem.  Proh  (pro)  seems  to 
be  used  only  in  the  sense  of  horror  ;*  and,  this  being  its  meaning, 
I  regard  it  as  possibly  shortened  from  prohibe  '  heaven  avert  it.' 
Au,  as  Donatus  says,  the  exclamation  '  perturbatae  mulieris,'  is 
of  similar  power,  and  so  may  be  abridged  from  aufer  or  aufer  te, 
'  none  of  that !'  'be  off!'  This  sense  agrees  with  every  passage 
where  the  word  occurs  in  Terence  ;  and  the  references  in  our 
dictionaries  to  Plautus  are  simply  so  many  errors,  for  he  never 

*  In  P!au t.  Cas.  2,  i,  4:,proh  is  now  cancelled. 
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has  the  word.  Heus  '  harkee '  by  its  very  meaning  claims  to  be 
ai)  imperative ;  and  so  like  fer  fac  etc.  stands  for  heme,  which 
points  to  a  theme  haus-,  the  vowel  having  suffered  •  umlaut.' 
The  old  noun  aus-is  (amis)  and  the  vb.  ausculta-re  (aus-ic-ul-itare) 
imply  a  vb.  aus-  —  aud  of  audio.  But  these  are  one  with  our 
own  hear  and  ear,  so  that  an  initial  h  in  this  word  offends  not. 
I  have  at  times  thought  that  eia  (heia)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
edin,  audin  '  d'ye  hear,'  for  au  of  this  verb  passes  into  an  e  in 
ob-edi-re,  whence  Fr.  obeir,  E.  obey,  while  the  final  a-  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  a  nasal  syllable,  as  in  dvtKev,  etvexa.  The  mean- 
ing will  suit  many  of  the  uses  of  the  word.  Thus  in  Terence 
(Haut.  5,  5,  19),  when  Clitipho  rejects  the  proposal  that  he 
should  marry  the  daughter  of  Phanocrates  with  the  words, 
Rufamne  illam  uirginem?  non  possum  pater,  the  father's  reply, 
Heja,  ut  elegans  est !  may  be  translated,  Do  you  hear  that  ? 
how  particular  he  is ;  and  the  same  will  suit  Horace's  Eia 
quid  statis?  But  here  I  am  bound  to  keep  in  view  tbe  Gr.  eta, 
and  I  wait  for  the  judgment  of  Greek  scholars ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  a  was  a  short  vowel,  as  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Greek  particle,  for  it  has  a 
long  a  in 

Pergin  tu  autem  ?  heia  superbe  inuehere.     Spero  ego  mihi 
quoque. — PI.  Merc.  5,  4,  38. 

The  authority  of  tbe  grammarians  in  such  matters  counts  for 
little.  Still  there  were  those  who  accentuated  eta  (not  eta)  ;  and 
if  Probus  p.  1430  has  :  '  eia  constat  trochaeo '  in  p.  1421  he  has  : 
'  constat  spondaeo.'     Vergil  I  believe  always  elides  the  word. 

Ohe  '  avast,'  both  by  its  final  vowel  and  its  meaning  asserts 
its  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  imperative,  and  in  fact  an  equi- 
valent of  the  G.  halt,  E.  hold,  and  halt  as  addressed  to  soldiers  ; 
and  so  I  believe  ohe  to  represent  the  Gr.  e^e  in  the  sense  given 
by  L.  S.  §  iv.  4,  quoting  e^e  '  stay '  from  Plato,  for  the  o  makes  no 
difficulty  for  those  who  identify  eyw  and  the  L.  ueho,  seeing  that 
tbe  Homeric  o^ecr-c^t  of  tbe  same  stock,  not  to  mention  o^ew,  has 
this  vowel.  In  the  same  way  our  avast  itself  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption from  hold  fast.     The  theory  that  ohe  stands  for  e^e  may 
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suggest  to  some  that  the  Latin  is  a  loan-word  which  found  its 
way  to  Italy  through  nautical  language ;  much  as  our  own  Stop- 
It  cr  has  become  a  term  for  continental  use  through  the  employ- 
ment of  English  engineers.  As  to  quantity  interjections  always 
claim  a  licence.  Thus  if  Horace  (Sat.  1,  5,  12)  gives  the  word  a 
long  a,  Plautus  makes  it  short  in  Aul.  1,  1,  10  ;  and  Horace  him- 
self uses  the  word  as  a'  treehee  in :  donee  '  Ohe  iam '  .  .  .  dixerit 
(Sat.  2,  5,  96). 

St,  like  our  hush,  hist,  G.  st  and  prov.  hosch,  of  course  bids  silence, 
and  may  possibly  be  one  with  the  L.  siste  or  the  L.  tace  ;  for  as 
we  have  stumble  by  the  side  of  tumble,  the  root  of  tace-  may  have 
taken  an  initial  s ;  and  such  an  etymology  would  harmonise  with 
the  Dan.  tt/s  of  like  power,  and  the  Fr.  ta'tsez. 

Lastly  age,  an  admitted  imperative,  has  become  so  petrified  as 
to  be  used  with  plurals ;  and  the  same  holds  of  the  Gr.  aye,  as  in 
aAA'  aye  Ta/x.vere  /xkv  yAwcrcras  etc.  ;  but  there  is  no  irregularity  in 
the  use  of  aye  and  ayere  with  the  first  person  plural,  as  the  speaker 
has  no  occasion  to  exhort  himself.  The  use  of  <£epe  with  the  same 
disregard  of  number  agrees  with  the  use  of  aye  ;  it  is  less  easy  to 
explain  its  passage  in  meaning  from  '  bring '  to  '  come.'  The 
Greek  has  also  given  a  fixed  form  to  iSou  and  iSe  as  equivalents 
for  L.  eece,  E.  lo.  This  last  word  is  another  example  of  a  cor- 
rupted imperative,  shortened  of  course  as  I  have  just  said  from 
look,  and  one  with  the  A.-Sax.  la  of  like  power  (see  D.  G.  3,  289), 
Even  the  o  which  so  often  accompanies  a  vocative  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  an  abbreviation  of  audi,  the  root  of  which  has  an  extensive 
domain,  including  the  Gr.  ov-as,  G.  horen,  E.  hear. 

Vah  is  a  difficult  word  to  deal  with.  The  form  suggests  that 
it  represents  a  fuller  uade ;  and  this  idea  is  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  ua  =  uade  occurs  in  a  gloss  (see  Schuchardt's  Vocalismus, 
p.  393).  "We  too  have  a  somewhat  similar  phrase  in  'go  to.' 
When  one's  pleasure  is  complete,  one  may  say  to  the  person  who 
(mums  such  pleasure,  that  he  need  do  no  more,  but  may  go. 
Thus  Terence  (Ad.  2,  1,  33)  has:  Vah  (that  is  perfect),  leno 
iniqua  me  non  uolt  loqui  ;  and  this  justifies  the  comment  of 
Augustine  (Tr.  in  lohan.  .'»1),  Cum  delectamur,  uah  dicimus. 
I  mi  the  other  hand  there  are  passages  where  uah  seems  to  denote 
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pain,  as:  Yah  perii,  hoc  malum  integrascit  (And.  4,  2,  5);  but 
perhaps  we  have  here  only  a  variety  of  ah  (see  above). 

Lastly  we  have  v.'kat  are  practically  imperatives  in  the  sounds 
addressed  to  horses  etc.,  as  directions  to  move  to  the  right  or  left ; 
for  the  former  in  German  hott  hat  or  hut,  for  the  other  har  or  wist 
(ib.  3,  309) ;  while  in  French  the  corresponding  terms  seem  to 
be  diet  and  hue  ;  and  in  English  gee  and  come  hither.  Wo  for  stop- 
ping is  also  of  the  same  kind.  These  words  really  constitute  a 
language,  however  limited ;  and  are  the  more  interesting  as  they 
prove,  that  for  animals  other  than  man  language  is  no  impos- 
sibilit}'. 

The  same  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  another  class  of  so- 
called  interjections,  those  by  which  animals  are  called  to  their 
food;  and  here  among  many  terms  which  defy  analysis  are  not 
a  few  which  are  clearly  vocatives,  and  in  fact  the  names  more 
or  less  corrupted  by  which  the  animals  in  question  are  known. 
The  examples  I  take  are  from  Grimm  (3,  309)  :  schapen  schap 
shap  (ad  oves) ;  koss  kuhel  koss  (ad  vaccas) ;  icuzi  wuzi  !  or  huss 
huss !  etc.  (ad  porcos)  :  cf.  us  crus  sus;  gbs  gbs!  or  gusch  gusch 
(ad  anseres)  ;  ant  ant !  or  nat  nat  !  (ad  anates)  :  cf.  anates  vrrrTa; 
pus  pus  (ad  feles).  And  it  deserves  notice  that  in  Lithuanian  the 
call  for  the  cat  is  puz  puz  or  puiz  puiz,  while  a  diminutival  name 
for  the  creature,  puize,  is  all  but  one  with  our  own  pRissy. 

There  remains  yet  another  class  of  wThat  {ire  often  called  inter- 
jections, the  direct  imitation  of  sounds,  as  ti.e  tick  tick  of  a  watch, 
bang  of  a  gun,  boom  of  a  cannon,  ding  dong  or  ting  ting  of  a  bell, 
rub  a  dub  dub  of  a  drum,  the  whizz  of  an  arrow,  the  whirr  of 
a  gor-cock,   quack  quack  of  a  duck,  rat-a-tat  tat  of  a  knocker, 

/3peK€K€K  (3p€K€K£$  KOd$  KOO.£   of  a  fl'Og,  etc. 
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When  we  speak  of  accent  in  reference  to  modern  languages,  we 
are  for  the  most  part  of  one  mind;  and  it  is  equally  admitted 
that  accent  is  the  governing  principle  of  verse ;  and  this  not  less 
in  the  poetry  of  modern  Greece  than  in  that  of  England  and 
Germany,  etc.  Further  we  have  a  practical  conception  of  what 
we  mean  by  accent,  whether  ahle  or  not  with  accuracy  to  define 
such  conception.     No  douht  an  accented  syllable  has  a  special 

98  upon  it;  and  some  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  say  that 
such  syllable  is  distinguished   by  three  qualities,  greater  loud- 

.  higher  note,  and  longer  duration;  and  there  is  no  violation 
of  this  principle,  when  we  include  words  in  which  the  accented 
syllable  consists  of  a  short  vowel  followed  b}T  a  single  mute,  as 
faculty,  pitiful,  epitaph^ioi  to  the  time  taken  up  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  syllables  fac,  pit,  ep,  must  be  added  the  pause  that 
follows,  fac  .  .  ulty,  pit  .  .  iful,  ep  .  .  itaph.  In  these  words  the 
mute,  whether  guttural,  dental,  or  labial,  completely  closes  the 
channel  of  speech  ;  and  so  too  in  the  case  of  the  thick  c  nsonants 
of  begg-arly,  Padd-ington,  shabb-ily,  in  which  the  consonants  are 
doubled  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  ear  are  single.  On  nasals, 
Bibilants,  and  aspirates,  the  sound  may  dwell  ad  libitum,  as  in 

ry,  an-imal,  ting-a-ting,  pi>s-itive,  catholic,  laugh-ahle.  Thus 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  accent  of  the  two  verbs  in 
Pope's  line  : 

(  av-il  you  may  but  never  crit  ici'ze. 

bo  far  all  is  smooth;  but  the  moment  we  show  a  disposition 
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to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  are  in  disgrace.  The  rhythm  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  when  these  languages  were  still  spoken  in  their  purity, 
was  founded,  we  are  told,  on  principles  essentially  different  from 
the  modern  accentual  system.  Accent  and  quantity,  it  is  asserted, 
are  distinct  conceptions,  wholly  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus  the  correct  pronunciation  of  avOpuTros,  KaOrifiai  requires, 
they  contend,  that  we  should  give  a  higher  note  to  the  first 
syllable  and  at  the  same  time  lengthen  the  penult.  That  this  is 
perfectly  possible  is  fully  admitted ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  a 
Scotchman  often,  and  a  Bohemian  habitually,  elevates  the  note  in 
certain  syllables  ;  but  a  doubt  remains  whether  such  raising  of 
the  note  will  add  any  beauty  to  the  melody  of  verse.  To  what 
has  been  said  perhaps  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favour,  or 
disfavour  of  the  Latin  comedy,  where,  according  to  some,  the 
modern  system  of  regulating  verse  by  accent  is  thought  to  be 
the  governing  principle ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

For  the  Greek  language  it  is  commonly  maintained  that  the 
little  marks  called  acute  and  circumflex  must  be strictly  observed 
by  those  who  would  pronounce  even  prose  as  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  Boeckh,  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  who  attended 
his  lectures,  invariably  observed  the  accents,  while  he  as  strictly 
observed  the  quantities.  The  names  of  Hermann  and  Porson 
may  also  be  adduced  as  supporters  of  the  received  doctrines  in 
regard  to  Greek  accents ;  and  special  essays  have  been  written 
in  the  same  sense  by  Foster  and  Pennington,  both  formerly 
Fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Matthiae  again  in  his 
Grammar  represents  in  musical  notation  what  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  correct  pronunciation;  but  the  editor  of  the 
English  translation,  the  late  Dr.  Blomfield,  observes  :  "  Whether 
this  musical  diagram  may  accord  with  the  inflexions  of  a  German 
voice  in  common  conversation  I  cannot  say,  but  we  have  nothing 
akin  to  it ; "  and  another  German,  Dr.  B.  Thiersch,  in  a  little 
essay  on  the  nature  of  Greek  accent  especially  declares:  "Mihi 
quidem  inuenire  hucusque  non  contigit  qui  secundum  accenluin 
pronuntiantes  syllabarum  mensuram  seruarent;"  and  yet  he 
had  nimself  visited  Greece. 
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But  if  the  ordinary  doctrine  be  erroneous,  whence  arose  the 
error?  In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  important  to 
keep  iu  view  the  distinction  between  accent  and  the  marks  of 
accent,  two  things  more  frequently  confounded  by  enquirers 
thin  might  hive  been  thought  possible.  The  sj'stematic  em- 
ployment uf  the  little  marks  I  believe  to  have  been  of  recent 
origin.  After  the  capture  uf  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  Greek  fugitives  were  scattered  over 
western  Europe  ;  and  this  scattering  was  one  of  the  most  active 
causes  in  reviving  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  But  these 
Greeks  had  in  their  own  living  language  a  pronunciation  differ- 
ing, as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  many  points  from  that  of 
-ical  times;  and  hence  they  easily  fell  into  the  error  of 
reading  the  old  Greek  poets,  so  as  to  give  the  words  the  accents 
which  were  current  in  their  own  modern  tongue.  Thus  what 
an  ancient  Greek  had  pronounced  as  avOpamos  (anthropos), 
Ka6rjfiai  (kathemai),  is  for  a  modern  Greek  avdpoiros,  KuOt/xai,  so 
that  the  w  and  77,  once  of  use  as  distinguishing  these  vowels 
from  o  and  e,  had  become  utterly  false  guides.  We  have  some- 
thing corresponding  to  this  in  our  sb.  lead,  and  preterite  read 
contrasted  with  the  vb.  lead  and  the  present  tense  read.  It  had 
thus  become  almost  a  necessity  for  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate  as 
teachers  of  the  foreigner,  to  employ  a  notation  which  would 
counteract  such  misleading  influence ;  and  hence  the  accentual 
marks  became  a  part  of  the  written  language,  and  so  got  esta- 
blished generally  in  Europe.  The  precise  date  of  this  intro- 
duction one  cannot  hope  to  give,  but  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  older  a  Greek  manuscript,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  be 
without  them.  In  the  Alexandrian  Codex  the  first  page  alone 
has  the  accents,  but  this  is  itself  a  proof,  that  they  were  a 
subsequent  addition,  and  certainly  not  written  by  the  original 
scribe. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  an  accented  line  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  llerculaneum,  which  would  bring  us  to  the 
firsl  century.  The  line  referred  to  is  ws  eu  ao<p6v  fiov\evfj.a  Tas 
7roAAas  x£'Pas  l'tK">  as  engraved  at  the  end  of  Villoison's 
'Diatriba';    but    this  is  now  generally   regarded    as    a    simple 
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forgery;  and  indeed  the  cursive  character  in  which  it  is  written 
is  alone  fatal  to  its  claim  to  authenticity.  But  on  this  head  it 
will  he  enough  to  give  a  quotation  from  Montfaucon,  which  I 
copy  from  Mr.  Pennington's  hook  (p.  84)  : 

"  Haec  omnia  (the  accentual  marks)  ante  septimum  saecnlum 
a  librariis  neglecta  prorsus  uidentur,  nam  codices  uetustissinii 
quinti  sextiue  saeculi  iis  prorsus  carent;  quae  ante  septimum 
saeculum,  in  solis  grammaticorum  lihris  ohseruata  fuisse 
uidentur." 

That  the  vowel-marks  rj  and  w,  c  and  o,  are  no  longer  in 
Greece  used  with  their  original  distinction  is  a  well-known  fact ; 
hut  in  proof  of  this  I  will  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  a 
rhymed  translation  of  the  Kussian  poet  Krilloff's  fable  of  the 
cuckoo  in  a  Greek  periodical  of  1848,  in  which  the  metre 
(A  captain  hold  of  Halifax  who  lived  in  country  quarters)  will 
soon  prove  that  the  rhythm  is  founded  on  accents  with  little 
regard  to  the  old  quantity  : 

H    acrTCtTOS,    T)    o~vt)vyo<;    tov    Koukou    iirl    kXovov 

Ireas    ttot     Iko.6l(T€    ko.i    yoepws    iOprjvei' 
H    yciTwv    T'^s    TrepuTTZpa    to    aiTLOv    tov    ttovov 

T?yv    ipu>Ta.    K<xl    okltI    Kpovvoh?    BaKpviov    vuyei  ; 
M?/7ra)s,    KaXrj    ytLTOvio-aa,    tyjv    o.vol£lv    XvTreicrai ; 

Tov    ipao-TOv    aov    pJq    Opyvels    io-<d<;    ti]v    a.Tno'Tiav ; 
Mt^7tws    iTnj3ov\r]v    two.    twv    Kvvrjywv    <£o/?er<xai ; 
H    p.rjTT(i)s    TrcpteTrecres    ets    ttjv    o~K\-qpav    yrjpuav ; 

where  we  find  short  penults  in  epwra,  yarovio-cra,  avoi^iv,  epao-Tov, 
6pr]veL<;,  eTnfSovXrjv,  Kwijywv ;  and  on  the  other  side  long  penults 
in  ireas,  SaKpvwv,  <nno~Tia.v.  The  shortening  of  long  vowels  is  the 
ordinary  habit  of  language ;  and  as  to  the  second  set  there  is 
only  the  revival  of  old  forms,  uru-q  SaKpvw  and  a-n-Lo-Tlrj  having 
good  classical  authority.  I  may  note  too  that  the  rj  of  e$prjvet 
and  v  of  xvvu  &ave  now  the  same  sound,  so  that  the  rhyme  is 
perfect. 

But  already  in  the  twelfth  century  iambic  tetrameters  cata- 
leciic,  like  the  above,  with  a  rhythm  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  were  written  by  Tzetzes,  and  this  on  no  triQing  scale, 
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for  his  2woi/as  lo-TopiKr)  contained  6733  verses.  Of  these  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  give  a  single  line,  as  : 

'O-dcrov    SiWito    XafSelv    cxeAcue    xpvaiov, 

with  its  four  violations  of  classical  quantity;  but  again  the 
lengthening  of  the  two  short  vowels  has  something  of  a  justi- 
fication in  quantus  (  =  77-00-os  *)  and  xpuo-eios.  In  fact  modern 
Greek  seems  often  to  combine  Ionic  sounds  with  Attie  writing. 
Thus  Tzetzes  wrote  /3acriA.ews  but  said  fiao-tArjos  (cf.  kXovov  ttovov 
above  ;  perh.  for  kXovvov  ttovvov). 

We  have  then  distinct  evidence  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  rhythmical  laws  which  Tzetzes  observed  in  the 
12th  century  and  those  to  which  Homer,  Aeschylus,  etc.,  paid 
obedience.  To  what  was  this  difference  due  ?  A  writer  of 
mark,  in  the  first  number  of  the  '  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philo- 
logy,' would  explain  the  change  by  a  cataclysm.  "  It  was 
probably,"'  he  says,  "  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  in  the 
general  cataclysm  which  befel  the  ancient  wrorld,  that  the  bar- 
baric  confusion  which  had  long  been  growing  among  the  vulgar 
finally  pervaded  palace,  convent,  and  school.  Thenceforward 
the  rhythm  of  all  popular  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  in  both 
nages,  was  founded  of  course  upon  the  modern  accentual 
m."  So  in  geology  cataclysms  were  once  in  favour;  but 
Lyell  lias  long  taught  us,  that  the  best  explanation  of  tho 
apparently  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  our  globe  in  the 
pasi  is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  those 
same  causes  which  we  still  see  at  work  around  us.  Let  us 
consider  then  whether  we  can  take  a  hint  from  the  hisiory  of 
geological  science.  Now  it  is  a  principle  in  philology,  never 
to  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon,  that  here  too,  as  everywhere, 
time  is  ever  busy  in  altering  the  face  of  things.  In  our  own 
tongue  we  are  ;ill  aware  that  the  most  extensive  changes  have 
quietly  worked  their  way  since  the  days  of  Chaucer, f  of  Shak- 

*  Cf.  the  letter-change  in  uiginti    atari    eucoo-i. 
t  Tims  I  happen  to  have  noted  in  reading  Chaucer  but  carelessly 
,  coUtur,  ftldwe,  fortune,  honest,  lyoun,  /■/,ti,;/<s1  manere, 
vdyle,  parsoun,  prisdim,  subjects,  towdil,  besides  numberless  cases  of 
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spero,  and  even  of  Milton.  In  Latin  again  the  forms  of  words 
and  the  laws  of  Prosody  underwent  many  alterations  between 
the  times  of  Ennius  and  Plautus  on  the  one  side  and  Juvenal 
and  Frudentins  on  the  other.  But  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in 
which  we  now  possess  a  series  of  writers  extending  over  a  space 
of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  we  may  well  expect  to  find  the 
differences  more  strongly  marked. 

These  very  changes  however  are  themselves  subject  to  certain 
general  laws,  one  of  the  most  important  among  them  being  the 
tendency  to  abbreviation  of  all  sound,  which  itself  is  only  a 
particular  instance  of  a  still  more  general  law,  that  man  always 
endeavours  to  economize  his  labour.  Thus,  as  Hermann  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  a  series  of  changes  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  OiAeus,  which  has  always  three  syllables  in  Homer, 
but  two  in  Euripides,  while  in  Lycophron  it  is  written  IAeus. 
Plautus  makes  the  first  syllable  of  Acherty^s  generall}T,  if  not 
always,  long ;  and  treats  rriiluus  and  grdtiis  as  trisyllabic  words, 
with  the  first  syllable  long  ;  but  these  soon  gave  way  to  Achci^ftp, 
miluus  and  gratis.  Again  magis  potis  pater  were  in  old  times 
iambs,  not  pyrrhics,  and  this  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
But  changes  in  accent  and  quantity  often  take  place  without  any 
external  sign  to  bear  witness  to  them,  and  so  far  stand  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  to  those  changes  in  written  form,  which 
for  the  most  part  exhibit  themselves  in  books ;  in  other  words 
orthography  is  frequently  in  arrear  of  orthoepy,  so  that  many 
letters  are  still  written  in  words  though  practically  dropped  in 
sound.  Thus  n  was  preserved  in  many  Latin  words  before  s, 
though  no  longer  sounded,  as  in  Hortensius  Megalensia  totiens 
consul  insanus  constare  ;  and  we  ourselves  still  write  receipt  with 
a  p,  talk  walk  would  could  with  an  Z,  phlegm  sign  with  a  g, 
puisne  judge  with  an  s,  sight  with  gh,  gauge  with  a  u.  Why  then 
should  we  be  surprised  that  the  modern  Greeks  retain  the  <o  and  77 
in  the  penults  of  epwra  and  Kvvqyw,  though  these  penults  have 
now  become  short  ? 

words  in  ta  like  charite  in  which  he  preserved  the  French  alike  in 
spelling  and  accent,  whereas  the  present  habit  is  invariably  to  throw 
the  accent  on  the  antepenult  or  penult,  clarity,  pity. 
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But  changes  of  thia  nature  may  be  traced  occasionally  through 
the  whole  period  of  Greek  literature.  The  words  epilog,  e-roipos, 
6/aoios,  aKpaTos,  rpoTraiov,  are  repeatedly  the  subjects  of  remark  in 
Eustathius,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.  Eventually 
they  had  an  acute  accent  on  the  antepenult;  but  in  older  writers 
had  a  circumflex  we  are  told  on  the  penult,  which  agrees  with 
the  pronunciation  commonly  prevailing  in  England.  Thus 
Suidas  (s.  voce)  says  that  rpoTraiov  was  the  accentuation  of  the 
7raAatoi  'Attlkol,  viz.,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aristophanes  and  Thucy- 
dides,  whereas  Menander  preferred  rpoTraiov.  Again  eprjfios  is 
more  than  once  ascribed  to  Homer  by  Eustathius  (pp.  258  and 
ed.  Basil.),  and  also  in  the  Etym.  Magn.  (s.  voce)  ;  but  says 
the  latter  irapa  -rots  'Attikcus  7rpoTrapo^vv£Tai.  Now  how  did 
Suidas  know  that  Aristophanes  pronounced  Tpoiratov  ?  Above 
all  how  did  Eustathius  know  that  Homer  pronounced  eprjfj.o<i? 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  contend  that  a  statement 
to  this  effect  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  poet 
by  tradition.  Still  bolder  he,  who  should  assert  that  accentual 
marks  were  already  affixed  in  the  days  of  Homer.  How  then 
I  repeat  did  Eustathius,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era,  arrive  at  the  knowledge?  Common  sense 
answers  from  his  own  consideration  of  the  poet's  metre,  piecisely 
as  Grimm  makes  similar  inferences  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
old  Teutonic  poets  from  their  verses.  The  same  holds  good  for 
Suidas  and  similar  commentators.  But  if  this  be  so,  we  of  the 
present  day  are  as  well  qualified  to  draw  our  own  conclusions 
;i-  Eustathius;  and  so  when  the  accentuation  of  Apes  Apes  (II. 
v.  ;;i  )  is  in  question,  any  one  who  would  prefer,  as  Eustathius 
tells  us  Ixion  did,  'Apes  'Ape's  to  the  favoured  'Apes  "Apes,  has  as 
good  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  Eustathius  himself  had.  But  yet 
another  step  is  gained,  and  that  the  very  point  for  which  we  are 
contending,  that  metrical  accent  and  quantity  are  intimately 
connected.  ,.,  ,,  ,    , 

But  besides  comparing  the  Greek  of  one  age^it  may  be  useful 
to  observe  the  way  in  which  Latin  words  were  transliterated  by 
Greek  writers.  Now  the  Latin  eomiles  having  become  a  regular 
title,  like  our  own  Count,  was  written  at   Byzantium  in  the  form 

2   F 
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Ko^res  (/co/ATTTes),  which  would  never  have  been  tolerated  had 
the  i]  then  denoted  a  long  vowel.  Then  my  friend  Mr.  By  water 
supplies  me  with  the  following  from  C.  F.  Weber's  '  De  latine 
scriptis  quae  Graeci  veteres  in  linguam  suam  transtulerunt, — 
Cassel,  1852'  (part  iii.  p.  43):  "  Imperatore  incedente  comes 
officiorum  eos  qui  adstabant  de  adventu  plerumque  admonebat 
verbis  :  Kairrare  Bofxrjvi,  captate  domini,  i.  e.  attendite ;  imperatore 
ad  magnam  ecclesiam  accedente  in  nativitate  Christi  cancellarii 
Quaestoris  cantabant :  Ae  Mapia  Bepyrjve  varous,  ir  Mayi  8e  wpievre 
kov/x  fxovvepe  aSopavr,  de  Maria  virgine  natus,  et  Magi  de  oriente  cum 
munere  adorant.  Ubi  imperator  mensae  accumbebat  cum  amicis 
qui  ad  convivium  erant  advocati,  quinque  cantatores  {(SovkoXiol) 
latino  sermone  vocabant  :  KwvaepfieT  Acous  rjp.Tripiovp.  fiearpovp,, 
o  ia-TL  pn6tpp.-qvev6p.cvov  <f>vXdgei  6  6eb<s  T-qv  fia.<TiX(.iav  ip-wv  ;  turn 
cantor  quintus  :  f36va  touci  crep.Trep,  o  i.  p..  to.  ayadd  o~ov  Sr^refcws  ; 
porro  quartus  :  fSiKTwp  cn}s  cr€//.7rep  6  i.  p..  Tpo7raiouYOS  zcny  act ; 
postea  tertius  :  plovXtovs  dwovs  <piK[8ia6  [something  wrong  here 
apparently]  Aeous,  o  e.  p..  vlkottolov  crc  iroi-qo-zi  TravTore ;  deinde 
secundus  :  (StKrwp  (par^ia  [sic]  aep-Trep,  6  i.  p..  vikottolos  ^§  irdvroTe. ; 
postremo  primus  :  Ae'ovs  TrpevareO,  6  i.  p..  6  06os  Trapi^oi.  Ubi 
imperator  aquam  vino  mixtam  bibebat,  cantatores  acclamabant : 
/3-qj3rrrt  86p.-qvL  ■qpLirepdropvi  rjv  //.ovAtos  avvos.  Aeous  op-vqworcv^ 
Trpea-reO,  6  e.  p..  TrUre,  Kvpiot  /JacriAeis,  iv  7toXXols  ereaw  6  #eos 
7ravT0S1.Wp.0s  7rapao"YOi."  * 

Conversely,  it  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Scaliger  that  Latin 
poets  in  borrowing  Greek  words  adopt  that  metrical  value  which 
is  implied  in  the  accents,  giving  these  a  preference  over  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  what  would  have  been  syllables  long  by 
nature  or  position,  so  that  we  have  again  evidence  of  early 
changes  in  Greek  pn  -nunciation.  Fur  example  Plautus  in  the 
Curculio  (1,  1,  2;  1,  1,  24;  1,  3,  25 ;  2,  3,  22,  etc.),  in  adopting 
the  Greek  name  ^ai'Spwpos,  assigns  to  Phaedromus  always  a 
i-hort  penult.  Of  the  name  Philippus  (<I>i/W7ros)  Scaliger  re- 
marks :  "  numquam  aliter  invenies  apud  Plautum  quin  mediam 
corripuerit."      So    again    Rifschl    (Trin.  Proleg.  p.   123) :    "  et 

*  The  Greek  quotations  from  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  'de 
Caerim.'  i.  74-76. 
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singularem  et  constantem  rationem  esse  PhiKppi  vel  Philfppei 
nominis  constat."  Probably  they  should  have  limited  this 
remark  to  the  eases  where  a  coin,  '  a  golden  Philip,'  is  meant, 
ami  of  this  there  are  some  thirty  examples  (in  the  Bacchides 
alone  thirteen) ;  for  the  quantity  is  otherwise  in  the  Aulularia 
(1.  2,  8)  where  the  king  himself  is  spoken  of;  in  which  line  by 
the  way  the  short  penult  of  Darium  seems  to  tell  me,  that  the 
accent  of  the  Greek  form  had  passed  from  Aapeios  to  Aupeios  or 
Aapios.  Then  in  the  Truculentus  (1,  1,  60)  Spengel  seems  to 
be  in  error  when  on  metrical  grounds  he  condemns  the  line : 
"  Phronesium  nam  phronesis  est  sapientia,"  saying  that  not  even 
a  gloss-writer  could  have  shortened  the  penult  of  cpp6vr)cri<;.  In 
the  Menaechmi  again  (1,  3,  29)  Eitschl  first  gave:  "  Maclida 
quae  niihi  adposita  in  mensa  miluinam  suggerant,"  on  the  theory 
no  doubt,  though  rather  a  bold  one,  that  famem  is  understood. 
The  Ambrosian  has  muluinam ;  and  Bernays  (V.  Eitschl,  op.  2, 
599  n)  conjectured  lm1imam,-on  the  authority  of  Paulns  ex  Festo  ; 
"  bulimam  Graeci  magnam  famem  dicunt."  On  this  hint  Ritschl 
recommended  the  reading :  "  Madida  quae  awfcposita  in  mensa 
niihi  bulimam  suggerant,"  in  which  however  the  transposition 
gives  the  pronoun  mihi  undue  emphasis.  But  the  only  change 
required  was  to  write,  not  bulimam,  which  Scaiiger  justly  re- 
garded as  an  error  in  Paulus,  but  bulimiam  (fiov\t.piai>)  v£h  if-h  by 
virtue  of  its  accent  would  have  a  long  penult  for  Plautus  ,  or 
possibly  we  should  read  midimiam,  for  a  Greek  word  in  passing 
through  a  Roman  ear  to  a  Roman  mouth  might  easily  inter- 
change the  labials ;  and  then  the  reading  would  be  all  but 
identical  with  the  palimpsest.  We  are  directed  in  Greek  to 
\\  rite  ywaiKtlov,  fiuXavetov,  irXariia,  but  as  these  in  Plautus  appear 
as  cineceum,  balineum,  platea,  I  am  tempted  to  infer  that,  as  cpT/po? 
passed  to  ipy/tos,  and  in  Christian  writers  to  eremus,  whence  with 
the  utter  loss  of  the  vowel  comes  our  hermit ;  so  in  the  days  of 
Plautus,  however  written,  yvvaiKeiov,  (3a\aveiov,  vXareia,  had 
«liortened  the  penult;  and  I  say  so  with  the  more  confidence, 
when  I  find  K-qpvKuov  written  with  an  acute  on  the  antepenult, 
nay  even  with  a  short  penult  K7?pwaov  in  Aristophanes  (frag.  429)  ; 
and  tlms  tin-  quantity  of  the  Latin  variety  caduceus,  for  a  masc. 

2  k  2 
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/capimos,  has  already  for  the  quantity  of  the  penult  its  justi- 
fication on  Greek  soil ;  and  in  the  same  way  Kwvwn-eiov  had  pro- 
bably  changed  its  accent  before  it  was  transferred  m  Latin  verso 
to  conophnn.  And  so  we  must  not  condemn  those  lecturers  on 
anatomy  who  now  talk  of  the  trachea  (rpa^cia),  for  they  are 
probably  giving  the  word  what  already  in  the  time  of  Plautus 
was  the  ordinary  pronunciation  in  Greece*.  Ovid  again  (Met. 
8,  207)  having  heard  fipiWos  pronounced  as  here  accented  writes 
Strictumque  Orionis  ensem.  In  the  hendecasyllabics  of  Sidonius  we 
find  the  following  instances  of  the  same  principle :  "  Evpnri8r)<;, 
Orchestram  quatit  alter  Euripides;  Mapcruas,  Marsyaeque  timet 
manum  ac  rudentem ;  "Apa-ros,  Diuersas  Arato  uias  cucurrit." 
In  Ausonius  the  accents  of  Tpiywvos  Terpayojvos  have  led  to  such 
lines  as :  "  Per  totidem  partes  trigonorum  regnla  currit,"  and : 
"  Fulgur  tetragono  aspectu  uitale  cucurrit."  Lastly  Prudentius 
invariably  shortens  the  penult  not  merely  of  eremus,  as  above 
stated,  but  also  of  idola  (ei'SoAa).  Indeed  the  Grammarians  have 
themselves  distinctly  laid  down  the  law.  Thus  Diomedes 
(433,  4  K.),  "  Graeca  uerba  Graecis  accentibus  efferimus,  si  isdem 
litteris  pronuntiauerimus ;"  and  Servius  (comm.  in  Donatum, 
427,  10  K.)  :  "  Graeca  uerba  tunc  Graecis  accentibus  proferimus, 
cum  Graeca  fuerit  declinatio." 

Thus  we  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  already  in 
the  best  period  of  Grecian  literature  those  changes  from  longer 
to  shorter  forms  were  working  their  way,  and  continued  so  to  do 
fur  many  centuries;  so  that  we  have  little  occasion  for  the 
assumption  of  '  a  cataclysm  '  in  the  so-called  middle  ages. 

It  will  probably  have  been  seen  that  all  the  evidence  thus 
adduced  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  the  same  intimate 
connection  between  accent  and  quantity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  of  the  best  ages,  as  there  is  in  English  and 
modern  languages.  An  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
ideas  is  asserted  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  by  Sergius,  or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  the  '  Explanationes  artis  Donati ' 
(p.  528,  28  K.)  :  "  accentus  proprie  qualitas  syllabarum  est,  hoc 
est.  indicium  temporis  syllabarum  naturam  positioncmque  sig- 
nifieans."     Not  however  that  accent   and  quantity  are   exactly 
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one,  fur  words  have  commonly  but  one  accent,  while  there  is  no 
such  limit  to  long  syllables.  Clamas  and  clamamw  begin  with 
two  long  syllables,  clamabas  has  all  three  long ;  but  the  accent 
iu  these  forms  belongs  to  the  penult  alone,  clamas,  clamamw 
clamabas.  Moreover  the  very  words  accentus  and  prosodia  assert 
their  close  relationship,  for  the  Latin  term  is  but  a  translation 
of  the  Greek.  Let  me  next  confirm  what  I  have  just  said  by  a 
few  quotations  from  Greek  grammarians  which  I  take  at  second 
hand  from  Mr.  Pennington's  treatise,  as  he  from  Primatt's  work 
on  Accents.  A  scholiast  on  Hephaestion  (Pr.  p.  69)  speaking  of 
J</>i9  as  the  last  foot  of  an  Homeric  verse  has  the  words  rqs  o^eias 
fjiT] kvv ov arjs  to  o;  Dionysius  Thrax  (p.  71)  has  :  twos  7rps  w 
abojxev  kou  -n]v  <f>wi'r]v  evpvrepav  Trotovp.ev ;  llermogenes  (p.  76): 
tovto  yap  eoTiv  7;  Tao-15  to  uTTOTeraa^at  e7ri  jxaKpoTtpov  77  y/)r/ 
to  irvev/ia ;  Hesychius  again  (Praef.  p.  xv.)  interprets  briTeivai  by 
fxeyaXvvai,  /xaKpyvau  Lastly,  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus 
(ibid.  p.  146)  gives  a  practical  sanction  to  the  doctrine  that 
accent  carries  with  it  lengthened  time,  when,  commenting  on 
the  passage  of  Thucydides — 'Qs  xaXov  «ri  tois  ck  twv  Troke/xow 
6aTTTOfJL€voi<;  ayopeveadai  avrov — he  says,  apytTat  /xei/  a7ro  tou  KprjTL- 
kov  7roSos,  for  if  cfis  kclXov  before  brl  is  to  be  a  cretic,  the  last 
syllable  of  koAoi'  must  of  course  be  long.  Thus  in  the  opinions 
of  these  several  writers  accent  did  not  speak  alone  of  the  raised 
note,  but  quite  as  much  of  length  of  time  and  loudness,  or  else 
the  words  /xeyas,  p.a.Kpo<s,  evpvs  must  have  been  used  without  any 
distinct  meaning. 

But  to  return  to  the  pronunciation  of  accented  Greek  verse  by 
those  who  insist  on  giving  ;i  first  obedience  to  what  the  accents 
as  now  marked  demand,  whoever  has  heard  a  modem  Greek 
read  the  Iliad,  very  generally  confesses,  that  all  the  metre  for 
his  ear  is  lost.  I  have  myself  recently  endeavoured  to  apply 
this  law  in  reading  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  and  find  that 
only  some  five  and  thirty  senarii  in  the  whole  play  can  pass  tho 
ordeal  without  damage,  as,  v.  18,  tt}s  6p$ofiov\ov  0e/xtoos  atirvfiijra 
7rut;  v.  26,  da  Se  tou  irapovTOs  a^Oq^wv  kolkov.  Add  three  conse- 
cutive lines,  vv.  255-57.  On  the  other  hand  at  times  one  comes 
across  lines  in  which  every  accent  seems  at  variance  with  what 
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the  metrical  rhythm  demands,  as — crv  8'r)<rvxa-&  M&  a-yav  Xafipocr- 
to/xu  (v.  527),  and  Kcrrai/iJar^s  xepawos  ixTrveuiv  (f>X6ya  (v.  359). 
Add  vv.  27,  32,  64,  65,  71,  81,  87,  242,  448,  480,  589,  661,  680, 
710,  741.  763,  775,  783,  830,  846,  858,  932. 

But  mure  would  gain  a  satisfactory  rhythm  if  we  might 
modify  the  prevalent  laws  of  accent  so  as  to  obey  what  Choero- 
boscus  tells  us,  and  so  falls  under  the  censure  of  Hermann  ('de 
emend,  rat.  Gr.  Gr.'  p.  77).  The  German  professor's  words  are : 
"  Denique  Choeroboscus,  p.  229  b,  male  adnumerat  dictionibus  en- 
cliticis  fxiv,  Se,  ydp,  quas  ipsa  earum  significatio  docet  non  posse 
encliticas  esse."  Long  before  I  had  even  heard  the  name  of  this 
Grammarian,  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  these  three  particles 
were  commonly  to  be  treated  as  enclitics,  and  indeed  the  fact 
that  they  are  strictly  denied  a  first  place  in  a  clause  goes  far 
to  prove  this ;  nor  do  1  see  why  their  meaning  is  a  bar  to  the 
claim,  for  the  particle  yc,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  enclitic, 
carries  with  it  a  meaning  no  less  strong  than  any  of  the  three. 
For  fxev  so  treated  we  have  a  good  verse  for  modern  ears,  and  on 
any  other  principle,  what  is  utterly  unmusical,  in 

Trpos  TavTa  pLTTTtadu)- p.ev  aiOaXovaaa  <pXo£  (v.  992). 

For  Se  in 

(TTepyetv  (piXav6p(D7r6v-8e  iravtcrdai  rpoirov  (v.  11). 
£vp.(farip. ,  avr)Kov(TT€LV-8e  twv  7raTpos  Aoytov  (v.  40). 
vapdyjKOTrXrjpwrov-Se  Orjpu)p.cu  Trvpos  (v.  109). 
ev  to)  Trpop.i]6ei(r8di-8e  kcu  toX/xixv  riva  (v.  381). 
criydV-//,e  <rvvvoia-8e  8aTrrop.ai  Ktap  (v.  437). 

For  yap  in 

Tpvcrti  a  '  6  Xuxpr}(r<x)v-yap  ov  7T€<pvKe  irw  (v.  27). 

But  besides  these  three  particles  I  must  claim  the  same  cha- 
racter for  av,  and  this  on  many  grounds.  The  Homeric  particles 
kw  and  k«  are  admitted  to  be  words  of  precisely  the  same  power, 
and  indeed  are  by  blood  the  same.  Then  again  in  cav  for  €i  av, 
in  orav  for  6t€  av,  in  €7reiSav  for  eTreiSr)  av,  the  particle  is  unmis- 
takably an  enclitic.  Will  any  one  hesitate  then  to  make  the 
same  claim  for  av  in  OeXoL/x'-uv  J>s  TrXeiaroiai  irr]p.ova<;  rvytiv  (v.  346), 
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cWaiV-av  .  .  .  (v.  914),  vodoifji-av  .  .  .  (v.  978),  and  ovkow  iropois-av 
rrji'Se  Siopeav  ep.oi,  (v.  616),  and  so  on? 

Again  the  accents  allotted  on  the  present  system  to  words 
which  have  an  enclitic  attached  to  them  seem  to  the  uninitia t «  ,1 
not  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  rhythm  of  a  verse  demands. 
Thus  the  accent  on  the  v  in  \f/ev8wvvp.(nq  ere  Scu/Aoves  Hpop.rjdta 
(v.  85)  might,  I  should  say,  with  some  advantage  be  transferred 
to  the  w  of  the  following  syllable ;  and  a  similar  change  would, 
I  think,  improve  the  melody  of  o-i8rjp6<pp<DV  re  kclk  irerpas  eipyacr- 
/x.cvos  (v.  242). 

But  a  word  may  have  two  enclitics  attached  to  it,  and  then 
the  due  accentuation  is  to  be  found  by  welding  the  said  word 
and  its  pair  of  enclitics  into  one  mass.     For  example  in  the  line 

KaAovcriV  avrov  yap  ere  8ei  Tlpop.r)9eu)<s  (v.  86) 

although  avrov  yap  would  in  itself  claim  an  accent  as  avrov-yap, 
yei  in  t  lie  quadrisyliabic  avrov-ydp-ae.  the  chief  accent  falls  as 
marked.  Add  M17  yap  ere  Oprjvos,  etc.  (v.  388),  M?;  toi  pe  Kpvi(/r)<; 
etc.  (v.  625),  H  yap  ttot  eoriv  etc.  (v.  757). 

Similarly  the  combination  ei-p.ev  by  the  addition  of  yap  has  its 
accent  altered  to  ei  p.tv  yap,  in 

Ei  fxev  yap  ev  Trpa$;aip.ev,  ultlo.  6ewv  (Sept.  C.  Th.  4). 
Ei  p.eV  yap  vp.LV  p.rj  ruS'  6KTrpa$w  xpeos  (Suppl.  472). 

But  here  I  am  running  altogether  counter  to  the  teaching  of 
Her©4*ft«,  etc.  and  to  the  authority  of  modem  scholars.  Her- 
mann for  example,  in  his  'de  emendanda  ratione  Gr.  Gr.'  in 
his  first  chapter  on  accents,  (p.  61)  says :  "  in  hoc  genere  illud  in 
primis  meminisse  oportet,  summi  faciendam  esse  grammaticorum 
auctoritatem,"  and  goes  on  to  ask,  if  their  testimony  be  de- 
spised,  "quo  tandem  confugiemus ?"  My  answer  is  that  these 
grammarians  have  no  claim  to  be  called  witnesses  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  Greek ;  and  for  one  I  prefer  to  take  the 
evidence  of  the  original  poets  as  shown  in  their  verses. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  accentual  marks  as  now  printed  in  our  editions  of  Greek 
writers  are  altogether  an  anachronism.  Well  suited  probably 
they  were  to  define  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek  in  the 
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twelfth  century;  but  in  Homer,  in  the  tragedians,  in  Thucy- 
dides,  etc.  they  simply  mislead.  To  say  that  they  often  serve  to 
distinguish  words  of  otherwise  like  form,  is  an  argument,  sanc- 
tioned indeed  by  Porson,  but  as  Mr.  Pennington  candidly  observes 
(p.  102) :  "  As  to  the  use  of  them  in  distinguishing  words  which 
are  written  alike,  these  are  few  ;  and  there  can  be  no  need  to 
encumber  with  marks  all  the  rest  of  the  book ;  nay  the  very  fact 
of  our  observing  a  mark  upon  those  words  alone,  which  require 
it,  would  better  direct  our  minds  towards  their  true  meaning  in 
those  very  few  passages,  where  it  does  not  necessarily  result 
from  the  context." 

But  there  is  a  fashion  in  these  things.  It  looks  more  "  scholar- 
like "  to  accentuate  one's  Greek,  is  sometimes  said,  and  perhaps 
oftener  felt.  Still  there  have  been  independent  scholars,  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  print  Greek  unaccented,  as  Kidd  in 
his  edition  of  Dawes'  '  Miscellanea  Critica,'  Fox  Talbot  in  his 
•'  Hermes,'  Rann  Kennedy  in  his  translation  of  some  of  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes,  Rose  in  his  edition  of  Yitruvius.  On  the  other 
hand  the  authorities  of  Cambridge  are  bound,  it  is  said,  by  the 
will  of  the  Founder  to  insist  on  the  candidates  for  the  Porson 
Prize  sending  in  their  verses  duly  accented ;  and  if  the  rhythm 
of  the  verse  is  improved  by  a  due  distribution  of  accents,  they  of 
course  are  right.  But  is  this  so?  Does  any  one  of  the  compe- 
titors ever  think  about  the  accents  before  the  verses  are  com- 
pleted ?  Nay,  does  it  not  at  times  happen,  that  one  does  the 
composition,  and  then  gets  a  friend  better  versed  in  the  abstruse 
doctrines  to  supply  the  required  marks?  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  season  the  dish  as  it  were  from  a  pepper- 
box, provided  only  that  the  peppering  were  not  too  thick. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ACCENT— IN  LATIN. 

But  the  sphere  of  Latin  accentuation  is  shrouded  by  a  mist 
almost  as  thick  as  that  which  we  have  been  considering ;  and 
that  from  a  similar  cau.se.  The  grammarians  on  whose  authority 
the  received  dogmas  rest  lived  at  a  period  when  the  classical 
language  was  in  a  great  measure  dead,  for  these  writers  belong 
to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  Terentianus 
M; mrus  is  said  in  some  books  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  100; 
but  his  ablest  editor,  Lachmanu,  places  him  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century  (praef.  p.  xii).  Thus  they  also  are  no  way  en- 
titled to  the  honourable  name  of  witnesses,  but  like  ourselves 
founded  what  they  said  on  the  evidence  of  the  writings  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them,  or  else  merely  repeated  what 
some  preceding  grammarian  had  already  written.  The  gramma- 
rian Pompeius  for  example  (205,  7  K),  speaking  of  the  accent 
of  the  noun  cuias  says :  invenimus  apud  plerosque  artiyraphos 
.  .  . .  ;  and  soon  after  in  reference  to  some  disputed  point  occur 
the  words:  'et  illud  ledum  est  et  illud*'  Friscian  too  (Partit. 
163,  28)  writes:  Quidam  stulte  et  contra  usum  auctorum  parti- 
cipii  paenultimain  producunt;  and  again  (4G4,  10):  auctorum 
osua  nobis  magis  sunt  obseruandi.  Note  too  the  past  tense  in  : 
femininum  eniin  (pleraque),  quamuis  paenultima  breuis  sit,  ac- 
centum  tamen  in  ea  habuit  acutum  (Prise.  1,  181,  19  K);  and 
again  (2,  484,  34),  paenultimum  habuerunt  acutum. 

Yet  already  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  pronunciation  had  fin 
v  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  vowels  short   in  classical 
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times  were  often  accented,  as  in  the  trochaic  verses  of  Floras, 
as  given  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by  Aelius  Spartianus  (c.  16). 

Ego  nolo  Caesar  esse 
Ambulare  per  Britannos 
Scythicas  pati  pruinas ; 

With  the  Emperor's  answer : 

Ego  nolo  Floras  esse 
Ambulare  per  tabernas 
Latitare  per  popinas ; 

And  again  in  the  soldiers'  dance-song  aimed  at  Aurelian(Vopisc. 
c.  6),  as  corrected  partly  by  Buecheler,  partly  by  Corssen, 

Vnus  homo  mille  mille  mille  decollauimus. 

Mille  mille  mille  mille  bibat  qui  mille  occidit. 

Tantum  uini  nemo  habet  quantum  fudit  sanguinis. 

Indeed  it  is  the  general  habit  of  the  grammarians  to  sanction 
their  statements  by  a  reference  to  Vergil  and  other  old  writers, 
whom  they  very  properly  term  '  Veteres.' 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  attaching  no  great  weight  to 
their  assertions.  In  the  first  place  the  ablest,  the  most  highly 
educated  writers  alike  of  Greece  and  Borne  exhibit  a  strange 
inability  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  linguistic  science.  The  Cra- 
tylus  of  Plato,  for  example,  is  so  full  of  gross  absurdities,  that 
some  of  the  best  scholars  look  upon  the  treatise  as  a  squib  aimed 
at  the  doings  of  some  sophists  in  the  field  of  philology  (see  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  '  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides,'  p.  238)  ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  hold  the  more  legitimate  view  to  be,  that  the  wild 
etymologies  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  dialogue  are  given 
in  all  gravity,  for  they  are  mixed  up  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
genuine  philosophy.  A  similar  want  of  thought,  or  of  common 
sense,  characterises  the  proceedings  of  the  most  educated  Bomans 
in  the  best  ages  of  Latin  literature.  Thus  Cicero  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  tells  us  that  the  g  of  ignoti  and  ignaui  is  inserted 
to  soften  the  sound — '  dulcius  quam  ut  ueritas  postulabat ' — as 
though  he  did  not  know  the  old  forms  gnosco  and  gnascor,  to  say 
nothing  of  yiyvwo-Kw  and  yeviaw,  cognosco  and  agnosco  ;  that  rcttidit 
owes  its  first  t  to  the  same  cause  as  reddidit  its  first  d,  whereas 
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it  is  of  course  a  compression  from  a  reduplicated  perfect  re-ielulit ; 
and  again  he  would  deduce  the  simpler  ala  mala  from  their 
diminutives  axilla  and  maxilla,  thus  simply  reversing  the  stream 
of  derivation.  He  seems  also  to  look  upon  nequeo  (§  154)  and 
nescio  (§  157)  as  softened  forms  of  non  queo  and  non  scio,  not 
knowing,  it  would  appear,  that  ne  is  the  more  primitive  adverb, 
which  constitutes  but  one  element  in  non  (ne-unum ;  cf.  G.  nein 
For  iit-riii).  Cicero's  friend  Varro  is  the  less  to  be  excused,  be- 
e  he  was  professedly  a  student  of  linguistics,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  learning.  Yet  he  gives,  as  etymologies, 
ill  agendo,  colles  a  colendo,  fundus  quod  fundit  quotquot  annis 
multa,  uitis  a  uino,  id  est  a  ui,  ab  spe  spica,  prata  ab  eo  quod  sine 
opera  parata  ;  and  all  this,  not  gleaned  from  different  parts  of 
his  '  De  lingua  latina,'  but  comprised  within  a  single  section  of 
his  first  existing  book  (c.  5,  §  4).  Aelius  again  had  probably  a 
higher  reputation  with  his  countrymen  in  this  line  than  any 
other  author,  yet  Quintilian  quotes  from  him  the  derivation — 
'pituitam,  quia  petal  uitam' ;  and  Varro  himself  (1.  1.  5,  20,  p. 
103)  sanctions  an  etymon  of  Aelius  equally  reasonable:  '  Volpes, 
ut  Aelius  dicebat,  quod  uolat  pedibus.' 

From  these  I  descend  by  whole  centuries  to  the  grammarians 
from  whom  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  following.  Probus 
(col.  1470  P;  p.  26,  1.  17  K)  :  'ab  eo  dictae  apes  quod  sine  pedibus 
nascuntur,  sicut  Yergilius  de  his  '  trunca  pedum."  Diomedes 
.  20  P  ;  300,  20  K)  :  '  oratio  uidetur  dicta  quasi  oris  ratio,  uel 
Graeca  origine  airo  tov  oapi£eiv,  hoc  est  sermocinari.'     The  same 

23  P ;  334  K)  has :  '  uerbum  dictum  est  ab  eo  quod  uerberato 
lingua  intra  palatum  aere  omnis  oratio  promatur';  (415  P;  421, 
26  K)  '  littera  dicta  quasi  legitera,  quia  legitur,  uel  quud  legentibus 
>tendit,  uel  a  litura  quam  patitur,  uel  quod  legendo  iterator ; ' 
and  Priscian  (539P;  6,  12  K)  has  much  the  same.  Few  will 
prefer  any  of  these  views  to  the  doctrine  that  littera  or  liUra 
Btands  for  Vetera,  just  as  lima  '  a  file  '  does  for  likma,  both  coining 
from  a  lost  verb  =  S.  likli  '  scratch,  write.'  Lastly  Cledonius 
5  K),  speaking  of  three  synonyms  for  the  notion  '  accent,' 
viz.  font  tenores  accentus,  derives  the  first  of  these  a  sono,  the  last 
ab  acuendo. 
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For  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  accents  a  first  qualifi- 
cation is  to  be  conversant  with  the  facts  of  prosody.  Now  one 
of  these  grammarians,  Cledonius  (78,  5),  points  to  the  use  of 
omitto  Avith  a  short  initial  vowel  as  a  special  licence  of  Horace's  : 
'  hoc  metri  gratia  praesumpsit.'  Priscian  (?)  de  accentibus 
(1293  P;  524,  15  K)  gives  for  his  first  example  of  a  noun  in  es 
short,  Hercules ;  and  his  next  instance  is  sonipes.  Yictorinus  iu 
his  treatise  '  de  carmine  heroico '  (1956,  18  P)  defines  a  '  palim- 
bacchius '  as  consisting  '  ex  duabus  longis  et  breui,'  and  then 
gives  as  his  only  examples  luccrna,  lacuna.  Again  he  classes 
facinora  (1957,  8)  as  a  paeon  secundus  with  colonia.  The  same 
author  (1970,  20)  gives  us  the  general  rule:  '  nomina  gen.  fern, 
quae  in  es  syllabam  finiuntur,  si  eadem  ipsa  syllaba  in  genitiuo 
non  producitur  ....  breuia  sunt ' ;  and  then,  quoting  as  his 
example  haec  lues,  adds:  'ea  syllaba  breuis  est.'  Elsewhere 
(1966,  1)  he  lays  down  the  very  convenient  rule,  that  a  short 
final  may  be  lengthened  '  si  ita  poeta  uoluerit.'  Marfcianus 
Capella  again  (book  3,  65  G.,  p.  70,  Eyss.)  :  (nominatiuus)  es 
terminatus  in  Graecis  nominibus  breuis  est,  ut  Anchises.  Maxi- 
mus  Yictorinus  again  (p.  1972  P),  after  speaking  of  verbs  which 
exhibit  a  short  vowel  in  the  imperfect  tenses,  as  lauo  moueo, 
but  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  perfect,  laid  moui,  adds  that  there 
are  others,  which  have  the  same  quantity  throughout.,  as  uoco 
doleo  with  a  short  initial  vowel,  numero  (!)  soleo  (/)  munio  with 
a  long  one. 

Then  as  to  metric  il  knowledge,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Pris- 
cian's  fitness  to  estimate  the  metres  of  Terence,  when  coming 
across  some  lines  of  the  Andria  in  the  Bacchiac  metre  (3,  2)  he 
takes  it  for  a  jumble  of  iambs  and  trochees,  '  confusio  rhyth- 
niorum,'  specially  selected  by  the  poet  as  agreeing  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  speaker?  (1326  P;  2,  425,  15  K). 

Quintilian  belongs  to  a  different  category  from  the  gramma- 
rians ;  yet  how  deficient  in  taste  must  he  have  been,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  '  Terenti  scripta'  (10,  1,  99)  as  'plus  adhuc  habi- 
tura  gratiae,  si  intra  uersus  trimetros  stetisset.'  It  is  enough 
to  oppose  to  such  criticism  the  one  scene  in  the  Andria  where  a 
burst    of    vehement    '  octonarii '    from    Pamphilus    is   suddenly 
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checked  by  the  words  of  Mysis,  •  turn  autem  hoc  timet  no  deseras 
se ' ;  on  which  there  follow  some  thirty  '  senarii,'  calm  indeed, 
yet  full  of  the  deepest  feeling ;  and  at  last  Paniphilus  having 
cleared  his  swollen  bosom,  the  relief  of  his  feelings  rings  in  the 
change  of  metre  to  '  septenarii,'  so  resonant  of  happiness. 

Again  undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  statements  of 
the  grammarians,  under  the  feeling,  that  their  evidence  runs  the 
same  way,  that  the}'  confirm  one  another.  But  this  fact  is  really 
a  reason  fur  distrusting  them,  as  they  copy  one  another  in  the 
most  servile  manner,  thereby  showing  that  independent  know- 
Ledge  or  thought  is  a  thing  unknown  to  them.  Thus  the 
examples  of  accentuation  in  Donatus  (371,  9  K)  are:  fax  nix 
mix  —  res  dos  spes —  meta  Crefa — nepos  leges — bonus  malus — 
Tullius  I Iustilius  —  Catullus  Metellus — latebrae  tenebrae — Cethe- 
gus  perosus — Athenae  Mycenae.  Now  these  are  all  given  as 
examples  in  the  '  De  Accentibus'  ascribed  to  Priscian.  He  adds 
indeed  a  few  other  examples,  among  them  by  a  blunder  pre- 
fixing pax  to  fax  as  having  an  acute  accent,  as  though  the 
oblique  cases  of  pax  had  a  short  «,  which  his  own  rule  would 
require.  But  the  blunder  once  established  is  as  usual  copied  by 
others,  Victorinus  for  example  (1942,  43  P).  For  further  evi- 
dence of  this  sequacity  see  L.  Miiller,  '  de  re  metrica,'  pp.  16, 17." 

With  these  warnings  then  that  the  ground  is  slippery,  we 
may  venture  with  less  risk  into  the  field  where  the  laws  of  Latin 
accent  are  laid  down.  There  is  a  passage  in  Priscian  (538  P ; 
1,  6,  19  K)  which  at  first  view  seems  to  promise  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  accepted  aCs  such  by  two 
modern  writers  —  "Vox  ....  tripartite  diuiditur  ....  in  altitu- 
dinem,  latitudinem,  lohgitudinem."  The  late  Professor  Kamsay 
in  his  Latin  Prosody  (p.  270)  referring  to  a  repetition  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  treatise  '  De  accentibus'  ascribed  to  the  same 
author  (1286 P ;  2,  519  K),  gives  his  interpretation  of  it  thus: 
"Quantity  will  represent  le'ngth,  emphasis  breadth,  accent 
height  or  depth."  The  same  or  nearly  the  same  in  substance  is 
the  view  takm  of  this  passage  by  Mr.  Clark  (' Camb.  Journ.  of 
Phil.'  p.  105).  But  I  fear  they  have  assigned  to  the  grammarian 
a  more  sensible  theory  than  he  himself  inti  nded  ;  for  in  the  first 
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passage  Priscian  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  voice  being 
a  •  corpus '  must  have  three  dimensions  in  space.  It  is  true  he 
goes  on  to  say :  praeterea  tamen  singulao  syllabae  altitudinem 
habent  in  tenore,  crassitudinem  uero  uel  latitudinem  in  spiritu, 
longitudinem  in  tempore.  Here  latitudo  in  spiritu  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  attributed  to  the  words  by  the  two 
English  scholars,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  a  few  words  that 
follow,  where  it  turns  out,  that  by  spiritu  is  meant  simply 
'  aspiration.'  Priscian's  examples  distinctly  prove  this,  for  after 
telling  us  that  there  are  ten  varieties  of  the  vowel  a,  which 
depend,  1.  on  quantity,  2.  on  accent  whether  acute  grave  or 
circumflex,  3.  on  aspiration  or  non-aspiration,  he  adds  as  his 
instances  :  abeo  habeo  —  abirnus  habemus  —  hamis  hamorum 
hamus — arae  ararum  ara. 

Instead  of  relying  then  on  Priscian  as  a  safe  expounder  of  the 
principles  of  Latin  accent,  1  for  one  am  more  inclined  to  trust 
the  oldest  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  Donatus,  when  he  says 
(426,  16  K)  :  'accentus  in  ea  syllaba  est,  quae  plus  sonat ;'  and 
here  I  have  no  objection  to  the  view  that  stress  may  well  involve 
all  the  three  qualities  which  the  two  English  writers  speak  of, 
'  note  loudness  and  length  of  time.'  We  may  also  all  subscribe 
to  a  doctrine,  which  is  as  true  for  English  as  for  Greek  and  Latin, 
laid  down  by  Diomedes  (425  P  ;  430,  30  K)  :  '  ut  nulla  uox  sine 
uocali  est,  ita  sine  accentu  nulla  est,'  a  sentence  repeated  in 
almost  the  same  words  by  Martianus  Capella  (book  3  ;  p.  60  G., 
p.  65,  Eyss.).  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  I  cannot  allow 
an  editor  or  printer  to  decide  this  point  by  leaving  a  little  white 
space  before  and  after  what,  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  a  word. 
In  the  sentence  just  written  I  venture  to  affirm  that  '  to  call,' 
though  for  the  eye  as  here  written  it  seems  to  be  two  words,  is 
for  the  ear  like  '  uocare '  but  one.  But  this  is  a  matter  which 
will  come  before  us  again. 

I  have  now  given  my  reasons  for  setting  less  value  on  the 
authority  of  the  grammarians  on  the  several  grounds  that  they 
were  dealing  with  a  dead  language,  and  so  have  no  pretensions 
to  the  authority  of  living  witnesses ;  secondly,  that  their  know- 
ledge of  the  classical  language  was  really  very  imperfect,   espe- 
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nially  on  the  side  of  prosody;  thirdly,  that  they  were  sadly 
wanting  in  common  sense ;  and  fourthly,  that  their  very  agree- 
ment with  each  other  gives  little  weight  to  their  statements,  as 
they  for  the  most  part  simply  repeat  by  rote  what  others  said 
before  them ;  and  this  is  only  a  fitting  preparation  for  duly  con 
sidering  what  they  have  to  say. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinct  statement  on  the  subject  of  accents 
is  what  Diomedes  says  under  the  heading  '  de  accentibus ' 
(p.  430  K).  Here  we  are  told  1.  that  significant  monosyllables 
have  an  acute  accent,  if  the  vowel  be  in  itself  short  as  ab,  or  only 
long  by  position  as  ars,  but  a  circumflex  if  the  vowel  be  by 
nature  long,  as  spes,  lux*  mons  *  ;  2.  '  omnis  uox  disyllaba  priorem 
syllabam  aut  acuit  aut  flectit,'  where  I  give  the  very  words, 
because  it  is  here  that  my  chief  battle  is  to  be  fought.  The  cir- 
cumflex is  of  course  limited  to  the  case  of  a  syllable  long  by 
nature  and  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  as  luna ;  to  which  I 
make  no  objection.  His  other  examples  are  dens,  cohors,  pdntus, 
sollers,  etc.  As  regards  the  last  pair  I  again  assent.  Then  for 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables  the  accent  depends  chiefly  on 
the  length  of  the  penult ;  if  this  syllable  be  long  it  has  the  accent, 
viz.  a  circumflex,  if  the  vowel  be  long  by  nature  and  followed 
by  a  short  syllable,  as  marinus,  lectica,  otherwise  an  acute,  as 
Mefellus,  Fidenae,  with  the  familiar  exception  of  the  shifting 
accent  in  such  a  word  as  latebra.  Lastly  he  says:  'sinautem 
(in  trisyllabis)  media  et  nouissima  breues  fuerint,  prima  sei-ua- 
bit  acutum  tenorem,  ut  dscia,  Iulius.  It  is  probably  by  an  over- 
sight that  he  introduced  the  idea  nouissima,  for  no  doubt  the 
same  accent  would  be  given  to  asciae,  Iulii.  A  graver  omission 
in  my  view  is  that  he  fails  to  include  among  his  examples  such 
forms  as  arthna,  genua,  similia,  dissimilia,  (ribuere,  contribuere, 
in nl i<  rix,  introierit,  words  I  mean  which  contain  a  short  penult 

*  These  words  were  probably  pronounced  lux  as  E.  Zoo.se  or  lose,  mons 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  E.  rose.  How  readily  a  Latin  x  passed  into  a  mere 
sit'ilant  has  been  seen  in  p.  70;  and  in  Lucretius  (2,  163)  editors  might 
1  think  safely  have  retained  mzdttjolesque  of  the  MSB.,  seeing  that  the 
combination  -<q  if  fully  pronounced  was  naturally  offensive,  as  shown 
hy  the  form  s>srcnti,  in  place  of  sex-centi. 
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and  short  antepenult.  But  these  I  suppose  would  by  him  have 
been  accented  on  the  antepenult.  As  to  anima  his  words  cover 
the  case  ;  and  the  same  is  implied  in  what  he  had  said  a  few 
words  before  :  '  in  trreyllabis  et  tetrasyllabis  et  rleinceps.'  As 
regards  anima  and  genua  I  assent  to  his  doctrine,  but  with  a 
slight  qualification.  In  the  first  place  I  hold  that  an  accent  of 
a  Latin  word  can  only  fall  on  a  long  syllable ;  but  this  limita- 
tion seems  at  first  view  to  be  an  impossibility  for  tho  words  in 
question,  inasmuch  as  all  the  syllables  are  short  or  thought  to 
be  short.  But  the  difficulty  is  far  from  insuperable.  A  tribrach 
like  anima,  I  claim  to  pronounce  as  anma,  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  Ital.  alma  or  the  Fr.  dme.  Genua  again  serves 
as  an  actual  trochee  in  Vergil,  tenue  in  Lucretius ;  and  here  1 
may  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  grammarians  themselves,  who 
often  identify  the  tribrach  with  the  trochee.  Thus  Diomedes 
(479,  1  K)  says  :  '  tribrachys  tribreuis  ....  quern  plerique  cho- 
rium  nuncupant ';  and  in  'Juliani  Excerpta '  (323,  2  K)  :  '  tri- 
brachus  qui  et  choreus.'  So  Cledonius  (30,  23  K)  tribrachys : 
hie  etiam  chorius  dicitur.  But  this  word  choreus  in  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  is  a  synonym  for  '  trochee.'  Lastly,  Terentianus 
Maurus  (1445,  ed.  Lachm.)  has  : 

Nam  solet  longam  trochaeus  solnere  in  duas  breues, 
Vnde  et  appellant  trochaeum  quern  vocamus  tribrachyn. 

Then  as  regards  the  longer  of  the  forms  just  quoted,  already 
Bentley  had  gathered  from  the  metres  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
what  he  says  ad  Eun.  2,  3,36:  '  semper  accentu  in  prima, 
mulieris,  mulierem'  referring  at  the  same  time  to  And.  1,  1,  90 
and  100.  So  again  ad  Hant.  2,  3,  30  :  '  quadrisyllaba  ista  breuia 
plerumque  apud  antiquos  primam  acuunt,  Mulieres,  Propemodum, 
Perierim,  Inopiam,  Itinera;'  and  again  for  the  last  of  these  ne 
appeals  to  PI.  Trim  4,  2,  40 ;  Capt.  4,  2,  14  ;  Cas.  prol.  66.  Her- 
mann ('de  nietris,'  p.  64)  holds  the  same  doctrine,  giving  as 
examples,   miseriam,  fdmiliam,  tetigeris,  rediero*     But  it  will  be 

*  Mediocris  may  be  thought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  by  those 
who  hold  the  o  to  be  short,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  As  the  adj.  medio- 
in  my  view  grew  out  of  an  older  medioc,  it  had  a  sup.  medibc-stmus, 
which  written  medioxumus  occurs  twice  in  the  Cistellaria,  while  Varro 
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Said  that  this  .accentuation  is  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  grammarians  that  the  accent  cannot  fall  on  any  syllable 
preceding  the  antepenult;  and  I  answer  that  the  difficulty  is  at 
once  Bet  aside  by  the  pronunciation  mis'riam,  fdm'liam,  tet'geris, 
ridtyero ;  and  here  again  my  -view  is  supported  by  the  habit  of 
dactylic  metres,  as  in  the  case  of  ahlcte  (dbyete),  aricte  (dryete), 
8trigilibii8  (strhflilms,  or  rather  stri'libus)*  tenuia  (tenwia) ;  and 
again  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  (542,  4)  we  have  an  hexameter  verse 
ending :  ut  facilia  faxseis.  Similarly  Horace  has  consilium  and 
principium,  as  trisyllabic  words,  consilyum  and  principyum.  Akin 
to  tins  is  '  Flouin-ruiu  rex  Eridanus'  of  Vergil,  where  flouio  does 
duly  for  a  spondee,  as  also  Stelio  et  (  =  stelyet)  in  another  passage, 
for  the  MSS.  write  this  word  with  a  single  liquid  ;  and  Bentley 
(ad  Eun.  4,  4,  22)  would  have  done  better  to  write:  colore 
stelionino ;  but  no  change  was  necessaiy.  The  idea  that  these 
words  reqnire  a  double  I  grows  out  of  a  wrong  inference  from 
the  form  of  stclla,  which  represents  a  theoretic  sler-el-a,  a  dim.  ol 
a  lost  stera  (cf.  aorep,  E.  star),  while  stel-io  is  another  dim.  of  the 
same,  the  r  passing,  as  it  so  often  does,  into  an  I ;  and  indeed  the 
r  is  preserved  in  septen-triones,  where  iriones,  'little  stars,'  is  cor- 
rupted from  stcr-ione8,  the  s  lost,  just  as  in  S.  tarn  '  star.' 

The  rule  then  which  I  assert  for  those  words  which  have  two 
or  more  consecutive  short  syllables  (exclusive  of  the  last  i  i^ 
this,  that  the  second  of  such  short  syllables  is  either  dropf,  or, 
if  the  syllable  consist  of  a  mere  i  (c)  or  n  followed  by  a  vowels 
then  this  i  or  e  becomes  an  i-consonans,  the  u  a  u-consm 
Such  suppression  of  a  short  vowel  is  seen  in  stultus  =  stolidus, 
n.'nirns  =  uehemem,  ndlde  =  ualide,  cdldus  =  calidm,  cdldior  = 
calidior ;    also  the  reduplicate  perfects   repperi,   reppuli,   reccidi, 

retUdi,    rettudi,    for  re-peperi,  etc.,  and  poplicus   or   publicus   for 

n 

(ap.  Nof.  141,  3)  speaks  of  an  adv.  mo,  'ut   quondam   patres 

nostri  loquebantur.'     For  the  quantity  of  the  o  see  PI.  Bar.  3.  3 
Merc.  2,1,13;    Cure.  5,1;    Tor.  Andr.  1,  1,82;    Haut.  2,3,  15;  A.d! 
19— where  Eitschl,  Pleckeisen,   and    Dmpfenbach   need   hot    have 
writti  ris  with  the  accent   over  the   ''.     Add  mediocritatem  of 

II  »r.  OdL  2,  10,  5.     Had  the  o  been  short  the  metrical   value  of  the 
word  would  have  h  en  that  of  a  dactyl,  medyocrt's. 
*  Cf.  Fr.  >'trilh  t  and  see  the  remarks  on  uigttis  in  p.  130 

2   G 
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popidicus.  Benificium  with  its  four  consecutive  short  vowels 
requires  two  doses  of  the  remedy.  First  the  i  before  the  / 
vanishes,  bringing  us  to  ben'ficium,  then  the  second  i  becomes  a  y, 
and  wc  arrive  at  ben'ficyum,  leaving  the  accent  on  the  retained  i, 
and  such  is  always  what  the  metre  requires,  as  in  : 

Vt  benificium  bene  merenti  nostro  merito  muneres, 
Capt.  5,  1,  15. 

This  I  think  most  scholars  will  prefer  to  Hermann's  bneficium 
(p.  133).  Again  for  metre  cditibus,  deripere,  sound  as  aliCbns, 
dervp're,  while  Canidia  and  Ionius  by  the  fact  of  their  accentua- 
tion on  the  syllables,  as  here  marked,  bear  evidence  that  the  a 
of  Canidia  and  I  of  Ionius  were  long.  I  take  these  examples 
from  the  Epodes  of  Horace,*  where  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  metre ;  but  the  same  law  furnishes  the  leading  clue  to  all 
the  metres  of  Roman  comedy;  and  therefore  I  would  impress 
upon  all  those  who  wish  to  correct  our  barbarous  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  language  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  this  law, 
which  is  not  merely  essential  for  the  right  understanding  of 
metres,  but  has  at  the  same  time  the  practical  advantage  of 
fixing  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  syllable  in  the  memory 
of  the  student ;  and  this  surely  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a  c  or  g,  seeing  that  it  effects  the  whole 
character  of  rhythm,  which  in  those  pettier  discussions  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  this  or  that  consonant  is  no  way  concerned. 
I  was  once  asked  by  an  old  Etonian,  an  ex-fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  what  the  quantity  of  the  i  in  midieris  was? 
Of  course  his  ear  had  been  misled  by  the  old  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  which  happens  not  to  occur  in  the  poets  commonly 

*  Some  months  after  this  was  written  I  received  the  number  of  the 
'Hermes'  (achter  Band,  erstes  Heft)  in  which  A.  Ebernard  writes 
(p.  125)  :  "  Es  ist  ein  in  dieser  Form,  so  viel  mir  bekannt,  noch  nicht 
ausgesprochenes,  aber  von  Horaz  ausnahmlos  beobachtetes  Gesetz,  im 
iambischen  Masse  den  Trybrachys  nur  so  zu  verwenden,  class  die  Ictus- 
silbe,  die  e  r  s  t  e  eines  mehrsilbigen  Wortes  bildet."  Yet  already  in 
1846  my  Latin  grammar  (§§  24, 25)  laid  down  the  principle  in  its  broad 
generality,  and  no  way  limited  to  the  epodes  of  Horace,  or  to  iambic 
metres,  but  applicable  to  all  Latin  poetry  and  even  prose  without 
exception. 
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read  at  Eton.  But  anyone  who  speaks  of  it  as  mul-yeris  knows 
that  alike  the  u  the  i  and  the  e  are  all  short.  Another  point 
gained  is  that  we  begin  to  see  that  the  same  laws  which  govern 
accentuation  in  comic-  verse,  also  govern  it  in  the  dactylic 
metres  of  Vergil,  etc.,  the  lyrics  and  epodes  of  Horace,  and  the 
hendecasyllabics  of  Catullus,  etc.,  thus  removing  in  some  measure 
the  mist  that  hangs  over  the  subject.  But  again  in  the  Greek 
tragedians  the  same  abbreviations  supply  the  best  guide,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  are  concerned ;  and 
here  also  I  am  stating,  what  has  long  been  felt,  though  not 
distinctly  enunciated  by  others.  Hermann,  for  example,  calls 
attention  in  the  Philoctetes  (v.  1307)  to  the  very  unusual  '  ictus  ' 
on  the  word  7roA.e/nos  as  there  seen,  which  everywhere  else,  i.e. 
in  twenty-six  passages,  requires  to  be  read  as  ■jtoX.'/mo';.  But  it 
may  be  asked  why  the  second  of  the  short  syllables  should  be 
specially  selected  for  such  degradation  ;  and  the  answer  is  a 
simple  one.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  first  of  the  two  vowels 
is  Bhort,  the  following  consonant  goes  with  it  to  constitute  a 
syllable,  and  then  the  next  short  vowel  is  left  as  it  were  un- 
protected; and  thus  in  the  case  of  words  like  ten-uia,  red-iero, 
the  u  and  i  commencing  a  syllable  and  at  the  same  time  followed 
1  >y  a  vowel,  take  the  sound  of  the  u  and  i  consonanlcs,  i.  e.  what 
we  write  w  and  y.  On  the  other  hand  biduum  and  films  having 
a  long  i  in  their  initial  syllables  leave  the  d  and  I  for  the  syl- 
lable which  follows,  and  so  of  necessity  remain  trisyllabic. 

On  this  law  as  affecting  consecutive  short  syllables  I  place 
the  more  stress,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  guide  to  a  due 
perception  of  ancient  metres,  especially  those  of  the  iambic  or 
trochaic  kind,  and  this  alike  for  Greek  and  Latin.  To  test 
the  matter  in  the  former  language  I  read  the  Prometheus  and 
Seven  against  Thebes  a  few  }'ears  ago,  in  a  small  edition  of 
Aeschylus  by  Dindorf,  1827,  marking  every  case  of  two  or  more 
consecutive  short  vowels  in  the  senarii.  I  then  tabulated  these 
according  to  the  place  in  the  verse  occupied  by  the  first  of  such 
short  vowels.  Tho  result  was  that  the  instances  in  the  two 
plays  taken  together,  in  all  about  1-05,  were  thus  distributed  : 
in  the   1st  place  23;  in  the  2nd  5;  in   the  3rd   none;  in  the 
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4th  2  (XaAi;j8«s,  Pr.  715  ;  aXoKa,  Seven  ag.  Theb.  iO§2  )  ;  in  the  5th 
none;  in  the  6th  62  (including  tov-c/jlov,  ,  ibid.  1029);  in  the 
7th  1  (TVfxj3ox°a,  ibid.,  1022)  of  which  more  presently  ;  in  the 
8th  W> ;  in  the  9th  1  (axfrviSu*,  Pr.  680) ;  in  the  10th  1  (Trepi- 
y8a\eiv,  Pr.  52).  Thus  in  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th  and  10th  places, 
as  might  be  expected,  we  find  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
viz.  80-.  Of  these  the  instances  belonging  to  the  2nd  place  fall 
into  two  divisions,  Kip,p.ep(i)Koi/,  Tr.  730,  Aprep.(i)Sos,  Seven,  450, 
to  6eofjiavr}<;,  635,  so  as  to  commence  with  a  spondee  duly  accented 
on  the  second  syllable,  and  l7T7rop.eSovTos,  488,  Ilap0ei/O7raios,  547, 
which  1  gladly  accept  as  clear  instances  of  an  initial  trochee 
(s.  p.  467).  Again  those  of  the  8th  place  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  viz.  10  such  as  Sia-ropous  7re8as,  Pr.  76,  and  10  such 
as  Ho\v<f>ovTov  (3ia,  in  which  the  disyllabic  word  in  my  opinion 
should  be  attached  as  a  quasi-enclitic  to  that  which  precedes  it, 
HoA-'cpovrdv-ySta.  Thus  in  all  these  cases,  if  we  do  not  count  the 
initial  trochees,  the  asserted  vowel  law  is  obeyed,  and  in  the 
great  majority  a  tribrach  to  the  eye  serving  as  a  virtual  trochee. 
Then  as  to  the  odd  places  it  will  he  seen  that  the  first  mono- 
polizes nearly  all  the  cases.  But  here  again  a  division  presents 
itself.  In  c.Ka.TO-Ka.pr}vov,  Pr.  353,  dcpe-rov  aXdcrOai,  661,  €7rava- 
Si7rA.a£e,  817,  'Et€okA.€7^s  av,  Seven,  6,  and  7re'8iovop.d<.s  re,  Pr.  254, 
I  hear  an  initial  trochee,  as  in  'l7T7rop.eSovros.  In  the  other  cases 
we  have  an  anapest,  as  aSap.aj/Tivwv,  Pr.  6,  -n-oTafioi,  368 ;  but 
such  anapest  under  the  assumed  compression  becomes  a  spondee, 
accented  in  some  cases  on  the  first  syllable  so  as  to  approach  to 
a  trochee,  in  others  on  the  second,  and  then  all  but  an  iamb. 
There  remain  but  a«pviSids-p.opos,  Pr.  680,  which  corresponds  to 
the  laqueo-gruem  of  Horace  ;  and  rvfxfioxoa  yaptopaTa,  Seven,  1022  ; 
but  here  we  may  well  write,  or  at  any  rate  read,  rup/3oXd  X-> 
following  the  analogy  of  a7rAd  and  SnrXa  for  drrXoa,  8t7rAou. 
Similarly  dactyls  in  the  3rd  place  as  e£v;rria£wv  ovop,a,  Seven,  577, 
and  auapests  in  the  5th  place  as  Ap.<£iapew  j3tav,  569,  cease  to  be 
such.  In  short  with  the  exception  of  the  assumed  trochee  in 
the  first  foot,  as  an  occasional,  not  unpleasing  variety,  the 
iambic  rhythm  so  completely  prevails,  that  iambs  in  the  even 
feet,  and  either  iambs  or  iambic  spondees  so  to  say  in  the  odd 
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feet  alone  occur,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tribrachs,  dactyls, 
anapests  and  spondees  of  the  other  type.  So  far  I  have  spoken 
of  the  senarii  alone,  but  the  law  holds  with  all  strictness  for  all 
iambic  and  trochaic  metres  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  as  also  for 
the  same  metres  in  1'lautus  and  Terence.  I  would  therefore 
urge  that  this  vowel-law  should  be  enforced  in  the  pronunciation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  for  so  trained,  a  student  would  by  his 
own  car  get  a  good  notion  of  a  metre,  although  he  might  not  bo 
able  to  define  it  in  technical  language  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  perceive  that  the  rhythm  of  classical  poetry  was  founded 
on  the  same  principles  which  govern  modern  verse. 

In  tins.'  latter  remarks  I  have  run  away  from  the  subject 
matter  as  defined  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  where  Greek  is 
not  mentioned,  but  the  digression  will  be  regarded  as  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  close  connection  of  the  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ACCENT  IN  LATIN,— Continued. 

I  pass  next  to  a  far  more  intricate  problem,  the  accentuation  of 
disyllabic  words  with  a  short  penult,  i.  e.  to  pyrrhic  and  iambic 
words,  as  mates,  mall.  Here  many  of  our  modern  writers  on 
Latin  accentuation  cut  the  matter  short  by  putting  forward  the 
simple  rule  that  words  of  this  form  had  always  an  acute  accent 
on  the  penult,  having  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  careless 
reading  of  what  the  Latin  grammarians  lay  down.  It  is  true 
that  Diomedes  (see  above,  p.  447)  makes  this  general  assertion, 
and  that  Donatus  (371,  11  K)  speaks  as  absolutely.  So  too 
Cledonius  (32,  12) ;  while  Pompeius  implies  the  same  when  he 
writes  (128,  9) :  apud  Latinos  ultima  syllaba  accentum  ,non 
habet.  But  if  we  read  a  few  pages  on  in  the  treatise  of  Dio- 
medes we  come  upon  some  important  qualifications  of  his  rule 
in  the  words  (433,  35)  :  Accentuum  legem  uel  distinguendi,  uel 
pronuntiandi  ratio,  uel  discernendae  ambiguitatis  necessitas  saepe 
conturbat.  So  again  Pompeius  (130,  28)  has  :  diximus  regulas 
accentuum;  uideamus  quae  sunt  res  quae  corrurnpunt  regu- 
las. Tres  sunt  tantum,  distinctio,  discretio,  pronuntiatio.  The 
examples  adduced  by  Diomedes  himself  (434,  12  K)  are  parens 
and  parens,  labor  and  labor,  late  and  late  ;  and  in  proof  he  quotes 
from  Vergil:  iamque  ibat  dido  parens  as  against  alma  parens; 
tot  adire  labores  as  against  adlabitur  aures ;  Mnc  popidum  late 
regem,  and  ut  superi  uoluere  late  (of  Lucan) ;  with  the  final  com- 
ment :  omnia  autem  huius  modi  facilius  ex  metrica  structura 
comprehenduntur ;  and  I  ask  for  no  better  proof  that  accentua- 
tion was  for  Diomedes  what  it  is  for  us.  So  too  Priscian 
(1,  372,  15  K)  has:    accentus  pone  (=  post)    ergo  (  =  causa)  dif- 
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ferentiae  causa  in  tine  ponitur,  whereas  the  vb.  pone  and  tbo 
adv.  forgo  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Elsewhere 
f2,  47,  6)  he  adds  sine  the  verb,  and  sine  the  prep. 

But  if  this  principle  of  distinguishing  homonyms  be  once 
admitted,  we  have  a  considerable  latitude  for  exceptions  from 
the  general  law.  Thus  the  following  sixty  words  or  so,  them- 
selves iambs,  are  identical  for  the  eye  with  existing  spondaic 
words,  as  verbs:  cano,  colo,  dico,  lego,  leuo,  lino,  nolo,  sero,  sino, 
uoi >,  aras,  edes,  hemes,  manes,  mores,  pares,  places,  sedes,  soles,  uires, 
.  uelis,  uenis,  ueni,  nitem ;  secondly  sb.  canes,  caro,  conns, 
duces,  fides,  fr<  fi,  hamis,  iugi,  l<ibi  (g.  of  labium),  libris,  odi  (g.  of 
''•-■,  y  /';/".  plant,  Memo,  seni,  solo,  sudes,  uades,  uiro, 
uiti  (g.  of  uitium)  ;  adj.  :  rani,  leucs,  mala,  malae,  malam,  malas, 
mali,  malis,  mala,  malos,  mains,  noui,  uagis;  conj.  uti.  Thus  I  am 
entitled  to  read:  Arma  uirumque  cano  in  the  Aeneid ;  Vt  cum 
prima  noui  in  the  Georgicsj  lam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pu- 
dorque  in  Horace. 

Again  words  which  originally  had  a  fuller  form  with  a  long 
and  therefore  accented  penult  retained  the  accent  in  the  same 
syllable  when  by  contraction  or  "apocope"  it  had  become  a 
final,  says  Priscian  (128,  23),  his  examples  being  primds,  optimds, 
Larinds,  as  representing  older  forms,  primdtis,  etc.  Other 
examples  given  by  him:  prodiic,  illic,  istic,  audit,  enpit,  finndt,  as 
cut  down  horn,  produce,  Hike,  istice,  audiuit,  cupiuit,  fumduit.  And 
exceptions  are  also  admitted  by  several  others  of  these 
writers.  Let  me  note  too  that  Priscian  in  support  of  this 
accentuation  of  illic  quotes  "  illic  est  huic  rei  caput"  (Ter.  Andr. 
'1,  6,  27),  thus  again  confirming  the  inference  I  but  now  drew 
from  the  words  of  Diomedes. 

But  this  principle  once  admitted,  I  claim  a  similar  accent  for 
the  adjj.  ferax,  uorax,  edax*  ferox,  for  the  sb.  palus  (and  perhaps 
solus),  and  above  all  for  the  numerous  family  of  imperfect  parti- 
ciples, as  ferens,  go-ens,  amans,  seeing  that  these  also  were  at 
first  trisyllabic  words  with  a  circumflex  on  the  penult,  feracis, 

*  This  is  consistent  with  the  metre  of  the  Pers.  3, 3,  G  and  16  : 
Procax,  rapax,  trahax :  treeentis  uersibus  .  .  . 
l'ci'cnniseruc,  lurco  edax,  furax,  fugax. 
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etc.,  paludis,  ferentis*  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  pi.  gen.  feracinm, 
paludium,  ferentium,  and  the  neuters  feracia,  ferentia.  Similarly 
comparative  grammar  assures  us  that  amas,  a/mat,  amant,  super- 
seded fuller  forms  amdsi,  amati,  amanti.  Nor  is  this  assumption 
very  violent,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Sard  dialect  of  the  present 
day  has  sunti,  uolinti,  currinti,  for  sunt,  uolunt,  currwnt.  Hence  iu 
the  12th  booh  of  the  Aeneid  I  have  no  hesitation  in  so  accentu- 
ating Hasta  uolans  ut  forte  (v.  270),  ista  repens  discordia 
(313),  Bella  mouens  immittit  (333),  Hesperiam  metire  iacens 
(3(30),  stabat  acerba  tremens  (398),  cuncta  gerens  uocemque 
(472),  pabula  parua  legens  nidisque  .  .  .  (475),  i.  e.  seven  ex- 
amples in  little  more  than  200  lines.  Again  we  must  throw  the 
accent  on  the  finals  of  the  adverbs  in  the  following  lines  from 
Terence  and  Vergil : 

Interea  mulier  quaedain  abhinc  tiiennium — 
Per  si  qua  'st  quae  restat  adhiio  mortalibus  usquam — 
Sanguine  adhuc  campique  ingentes  ossibus  albent. 
AY  hat  is  meant  by  the  distinguendi  ratio  of  Diomedes  and  the 
distinctio  of  Pompeius  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  one  example  of 
the  latter  grammarian  is  interedloci  and  interea  loci  as  dis- 
tinguished by  accent;  but  this  seems  not  a  happy  expression. 
In  grammatical  language  distinguere  is  used  of  the  break  between 
words  or  sentences,  where  our  word  is  a  '  stop ' ;  but  in  the 
present  example  'coniunctio'  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
term,  for  it  is  by  the  union  of  interea  (  =  interya)  with  loci  that 
the  compound  intered-loci  obtains  its  new  accent  on  the  a.  Again 
the  example  given  by  the  same  grammarian  of  the  exception 
which  he  denotes  by  pronuntiatio,  is  uiridigue  in  the  line  :  uiri- 
dique  in  littore  conspieitur  sus ;  but  the  accent  of  uiridique  as  opposed 
to  uiridi  is  another  instance  of  the  same  change  due  to  '  coniunctio 
uerborum.' 

As  to  the  exception  which  Diomedes  denotes  by  the  words 
pronuntiandi  ratio,  after  some  thought  my  interpietation  is, 
that  it  was  simply  a  loophole  for  the  cases  where  his  leading 
rules  were  violated,  so  that  a  more  straightforward  course  would 

*  See  too  p.  146. 
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have  been  to  say  :  Such  was  the  accentuation  of  Latin  words 
— except  where  it  was  otherwise. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  '  distinctio,'  I  have  already  said 
that  '  coniunctio  uerborum  '  would  more  fitly  have  expressed  the 
idea;  and  here  I  find  that  I  am  using  the  very  language  of 
Quintilian  (1,  5,  27).  Speaking  of  the  accentuation  of  the  prep. 
m  as  at  times  differing  in  accent  from  the  sb.  circum,  as  in  : 
circum  littora,  circum  Piscosos  scopulos  (Aen.  4,  254),  he  says 
that  some  grammarians  accounted  for  the  final  acute  on  the 
prep,  'propter  uocum  discrimina,'  but  he  adds:  Mihi  uidetur 
condicionem  mutaro  quod  his  locis  uerba  coniungimus ;  and 
soon  after  he  adds:  idem  accidit  in  illo  :  Troiae  qui  primus 
ah  oris,  where  1  give  the  accent  as  marked  in  Halm's  edition. 
<  mi  the  variation  of  accent  as  due  to  the  union  of  words  I  shall 
have  to  speak  at  length  ;  and  for  that  reason  prefer  to  direct 
attention  to  some  matters  which  claim  indeed  rather  a  lung 
discussion,  but  one  far  shorter  than  the  matter  here  before  us. 

Hermann  in  his  work  '  de  nietris'  has  some  remarks  on  accent 
and  quantity  which  deserve  attention,  though  perhaps  not 
expressed  with  all  the  accuracy  one  might  desire.  In  p.  58  he 
says :  uel  brevis  syllaba  bahens  accentum  producebatur,  uel 
longa  quam  aut  praecederet  accentus  aut  sequeretur,  corripie- 
batur.  Again  p.  60:  Praeter  accentum  etiam  vocis  intensio 
aliquam  in  constituenda  syllabarum  mensura  vim  habet;  and 
smi m  after:  Hinc  factum  est  ut  in  initio  sententiae  vocis  in- 
fci  asio  cum  metri  prima  arsi  conjuncta  brevem  syllabam  recte 
producere  visa  sit;  and  one  of  the  examples  he  quotes  is  «/>i'Ae 
KtKTiyinrjTyj  (II.  8.  155;  e.  359).  By  the  phrase  'vocis  intensio' 
he  meant  no  doubt  'emphasis.'  The  examples  in  the  Greek 
!;  oguage  are  Apes  Apes  of  Homer,  and  ra  /xy  koAo.  KaXa  iz^avTai 
of  Theocritus.  But  the  old  Latin  drama  supplies  us  with  a  rich 
crop,  especially  in  the  possessive  pronouns.  When  these  are 
emphatic,  and  so  for  the  most  part  precede  their  nouns,  they 
have  often  a  lung  penult*  in  defiance  of  the  prosody  of  later 

At  times  indeed  they  are  treated  as  monosyllables,  but  still  tins 
monosyllable  has  the  accent,  as  inn  (pron.  perhaps  two  or  else  /••)  in  the 
■10th  example  in  the  scries  about  to  be  given. 
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writers;  and  this  long  quantity  after  all  is  in  accordance  with 
the  old  Greek  genitives,  c/Lteio,  o-oio,  eoio,  and  tho  argument  is  the 
moro  forcible,  as  the  possessive  pronouns  are  only  genitives 
forced  into  declension  as  adjectives,  the  process  being  well  seen, 
as  I  have  said,  in  cuius  -a  -urn.  I  was  at  one  time  led  to  believe 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  language  the  original  length 
of  the  first  syllable  of  suus  was  established  by  the  authority  of 
old  inscriptions ;  as  for  example  in  Mommsen's  Corpus,  soueis 
(198,  50;  1258);  souom,  gen.  pi.  (588);  suuo  (1242).  But  I  was 
here  cheeked  on  finding  the  senarius :  '  suom  mareitum  corde 
dilexit  souo'  in  the  same  work  (1007).  The  form  nouos  again 
shows  the  danger  of  such  an  argument.  However  I  produce  the 
following  examples,  beginning  with  trochaic  octonarii  cat.  For 
references  see  below.* 

1.  Magis  nunc  meum  officium  facere,  si  huic  earn  aduorsum, 
arbitror. 

2.  Quid  si  adduco  tfiom  coguatum  hiic  ab  naui  Naucratem. 

3.  Amphitruo  piam  et  pudicam  tiiam  esse  uxorem  vit  scias. 

4.  Non  metuo  quin  meae  uxori  latae  suppetiae  sient. 

5.  Die  amabo  an  foetet  anima  uxoris  tuae  ?     Nauteam. 

6.  Quis  simulauit  mei  honoris  mittere  hue  causa  coquos. 

7.  Et  te  utar  iniquiore  meus  me  ordo  inrldeat. 

8.  Et  ille  aduenieus  tuam  me  esse  amicam  suspicabitur. 

9.  Tua  infamia  fecisti  gerulifigulos  flagiti. 

10.  Philocrates  per  tuum  te  genium  obsecro  exi,  te  uolo. 

11.  Iamne  mortuos  sum?  Ostende  :  meast.  Mala  crux  ea 
qiiidemst. 

1 2.  Nee  quibus  modis  me  meae  uxori  purigem  scio. 

1 3.  Tui  amoris  caussa  ego  istuc  feci.    Imino  ecastor  pius. 

14.  Quid  fecisti?     Quod  mandasti,  tui  honoris  gratia. 

15.  Tiiom  libertiim 'sse  aiebat  sese  Summanum.     Meum? 

16.  (A)  te  expetere  :  ex  opibus  summis  mei  honoris  gratia. 

*  1.  Amph.  2,  2,  43.  2.  lb.  %  %  219.  3.  lb.  5,  1,  34;  so  Cod. 
Mon.  4.  lb.  5,  1,  54.  5.  Asin.  5,  2,  42.  6.  Aid.  3,  4,  4.  7.  lb.  2,  2. 
55;  (so  MSS.).  8.  Baa  1,  1,  30  (61) :  so  B.  9.  lb.  3, 1, 14.  10. 
Capt.  5,  2,  21.  11.  Cas.  2,  6,  64.  12.  5/3,  5,  as  corrected  by  me. 
13.  5,  4;  16.     11.  Cure.  4,  3,  17,  where  MSS.  feci  tui.     15.  4,4,26. 
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17.  Hancin'  aetatem  exercere  niei  ainoris  gratia. 

18.  Tiiast  legio  :  *  adiudicato  cum  (c)utro  hauc  noctern  sies. 

19.  Tuam   amicain.     Quid   earn  ?     Vidit.    Vidit  ?   uao   misero* 
mihi. 

20.  Tuam  amicam.     Nimium  multum  seis.     Tueis  ingratieis. 

21.  Tuam   amicam.     Quid   earn?     Vbi   sit   ego   scio.      Tune 
obsecro  ? 

22.  Tuo    cum    domino  ?       Aio.       Quid     is    aedi.s    emit    lia^ 
proxumas? 

23.  Haec  die's  summa  hodiest  mea  arnica  sitae  libera. 

24.  Volucres  tibi  erunt   tuae  hirquinae.     I    in   malam   rem. 
I  tu  atque  eris. 

25.  Suam  line  ad  nos  cum  eo  aiebat  uelle  mitti  mulierem. 

26.  Tuae  istae  sunt.     Contende  ergo  uter  sit  tergo  uerior. 

27.  Propera  a  portu   tui    honoris   caussa.      Ecquid   adportas 
boni? 

28.  Meust  hie  quidem  Stasimus  seruos.     Nam  ego  talentum 
mutuom. 

These  from  Plautus.     Then  from  Terence  and  Pompon ius  : 

29.  Tuost  nunc  Chremes  :  facturum  quae  voles  scio  omnia. 

30.  Tuam   amicam   huius    'sse    amicam.      Piilcre :    quid    hie 
faciet  sua?  em 

31.  More  fit  moriri  suam  quisque  nxor)  uti  velit. 

I  next  take  iambic  octonarii : 

32.  Ipsiisque    Amphitruo    regem    Pterelam    sua   obtruncauit 
manu. 

16.  Glor.  3, 1,26;  so  Pyl.MSS.  mihi  honoris.  17.  3,1,32.  18.  Men. 
1,  3,  so  B  2  m.  19.  Merc.  1,  2,  70.  20.  2,  4,  11.  21.  5,  %  47. 
22.  Most.  1,  2,  61.  23.  Pers.  1,  1,  34,  dies  Camer.,  MSS.  de.  24.  Poen. 
!.  -2.  51.  25.  Ps.  2,  2,  55;  so  MSS.  with  A.  26.  Paid.  3,  4,  47.  27. 
i  .MSS.  with  A.  28.  Trin.  4,  3,  48.  29.  Andr.  5,  6,  12. 
30.  Ilaut.  2, 3, 92.    31.  Pomp.  p.  Non.  127, 7.    32.  Plaut.  Ampli.  1,  1,  96. 


*  This  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  passage 
where  legio  has  its  original  meaning,'  choice';  which  led  to  the  military 
ase  oi  the  word  as  'the  elite'  of  the  population.     Legio  Erom  lego  as 
direction  '  from  rego  '  stretch.' 
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33.  Quia  rneo  amico  amiciter  hanc .  commoditatis  copiarn. 

34.  Maledicta    famam   meum    amorein    et    peccaturn    in    se 
transtulit. 

To  these  add  comic  septenari  i : 

35.  Quid  quaeritabas?     Mi  homo  et  mea  mulier,  uos  saluto. 

36.  Quom  ilia  osculata  mea  soror  gemina  'sset  suum  amieum. 

37.  *Ab  ilia  quae  despolTat  suos  et  tuos  digitos  decorat. 

38.  A  tua  uxore  mihi  datum  'sse  eamque  ilium  deperire. 

39.  Quid    transeundum    nunc    tibi    ad    Menedenmm    et    tua 
pompa. 

One  Bacchic  line  : 

40.  Dicam  tua  ancilla  quam  tuo  uilico  sis. 

And  lastly  senarii : 

41.  En  mea  malefacta,  en  ineam  auaritiam  tibi. 

42.  Hiseret  me  illius.     Tuust.     Xon  minim  facis. 

43.  Nee  licitnm  intereast  meam  amicam  uisere. 

44.  Cum  tua  arnica  eumque  amationibus. 

45.  Domo  suppilas  tuae  uxoris  et  tuae. 

46.  Quia  tui  honoris  causa  hue  ad  te  uenimns. 

47.  Matrem  hie  salutat  suam,  haec  autem  hunc  filiuin. 

48.  Quid  uis  ?     Quia  tuam  expecto  rosculentiam. 

49.  Sine  nunc  me  meo  uiuere  interea  modo. 

50.  Quam  sua,  an  eo  fit,  quia  in  re  nostra  aut  gaudio. 

51.  Ita  me  di  anient  tit  uideo  tuam  ineptiam. 

:  3.  Pers.  2,  3,  3.  34.  Ter.  Ad.  2,  3,  10.  35.  PI.  Cist.  4,  2,  57.  3G. 
Glor.  2,  4,  38.  37.  4,  2,  57,  where  I  omit  digitus  after  quae.  38. 
3,  3,  58;  cf.  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  in  Pdtschl.  39.  Ter.  Haut.  4, 
4, 17.  40.  Cas.  3,  5,  26.  41.  Trim  1,  2,  148.  42.  Bac.  4,  9, 121.  43. 
Cist.  2, 1,  14.  11.  Merc.  4,  4,  54.  45.  Men.  5, 1,  29,  uxori  MSS.  46. 
Poen.  3,  3,  25,  where  MSS.:  Quia  nos  honoris  '/"',  thus  ludicrously 
making  nos  emphatic  aud  tui  non-emphatic.  47.  lb.  5,  3,  25.  48. 
True.  3,  2,7;  MSS.  qui  for  quia;  rosculentiam  an  «-u|  X.,  a  disposi- 
tion to  shed  dew,  i.e.  money.  49.  Ter.  Andr.  1,  1,  26,  so  all  MSS. 
50.  Haut.  3,  1,  96.  51.  Ad.  4,  7,  31,  where  the  useless  ego  follows 
o  in  A,  follows  tuam  in  the  rest. 


*  The  compression  of  ub  ilia  in  this  line  leads  me  strongly  to  suspect 
that  we  have  an  example  of  tu  i  in  Trim  2,  2,  95.  Tua  re  salua.  H6c 
paeto  ah  illo  sumniam  inibis  gratiam. 
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Not  unfrcquently  the  combination  mea  uoluptas  occurs,  when; 
generally  mea  is  regarded  as  a  monosyllable,  like  the  Fr.  ma  ; 
but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  should  be  read  as 
mea  luniptas,  viz. : 

52.  Hem  istuc  uerbum,  m.  u.  uilest  uiginti  minis. — PI.  Most. 

l,  3,  136. 

53.  Minis  uiginti,  m.  u.  uendidit. — Ps.  1,  1,  52. 

Add  54.  Poen.  5,  4,  44.  55.  5,  5,  13.  56.  Bud.  2,  21,  23.  57. 
St.  4,  2,  6.  58  and  50.  True.  2,  4,  2,  and  07.  60  and  61.  2,  6, 
40  and  55.  62.  3,  2,  10.  63.  5,  7.  That  uoluptas  in  some  cases 
must  be  shortened,  has  been  shown  above  (p.  136);  and  to  tin 
evidence  there  given  may  be  added  PI.  Glor.  4,  8,  36  ;  True.  2, 
6,  59 ;  and  above  all  a  line  in  Terence  (Ilea  5,  4,  19)  : 

\  t  uoluptati  obitus,  sermo,  aduentus  tuos  quocumque 
adueneris, 

where  Cmpfenbach,  following  Fleckeisen,  twice  deviates  from 
all  the  MSS.,  writing  uti  and  omitting  aduentus,  although  this 
latter  word  stands  in  the  lemma  of  Eugraphius  and  is  the  subject 
of  a  special  note  by  Dunatus. 

Another  example  of  an  emphatic  meara  is  probably  seen  in 
the  preceding  line  of  the  Hecyra ;  and  similarly  tua  in  the  Andr. 
4,  1,  .'J4  ;  sui  in  5,  3,  9. 

(54.  Antiquamque  adeo  tuam  uenustatem  optines, 
where  I  read  (but  not  write)  tuam  ue'stateui  optines,  following 
the  analogous  festra  for  fenestra ;  and  again  in   the  very  same 
scene  (v.  8)  such  abbreviation  is  claimed  by  the  metre  for 

Quis  me  est  fortunatior  uenustatisque  adeo  plenior. 

So  too  Terence  in  the  Phorm.  5,  3,  $,  seems  to  have  a  shortened 
uo  nutate,  as : 

65.  Yt  sua  u(i(l;uutate  id  quod  est  faciundum  faciat.     Faeiam. 

66.  Scio  tii  coactus  tua  uo(l)untate  es.    Mane. 

67.  Biorem  atque  legem  et  siii  uo(l)uutatem  patris. 

And  to  these  again  I  might  well  add  ineam  sen(ec)tutem  «/t 
Andr.  5,  3,  16. 
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But  other  words  than  the  possessive  pronouns  exhibit  the 
same  variety  of  accent  under  emphasis,  as  first  the  datives  mihi 
tibi  sibi,  e.  g.  : 

1  .*Mfhi  obtinget  sors.     Vt  quidem  pol  pereas  cruciatii  malo. 

2.  Mihi  inanitate  iamdudum  intestina  murmurant. 

3.  Sibi  (monos.)  sua  habeant  regna  reges,  sibi  diuitias  diuites, 
STbil  honores,  sibi  virtutes,  sibi  pugnas,  sibi  proelia, 

4.  Nonne  id  flagitiumst,  to  aliis  consilium  dare, 
Foris  sapere,  tibi  non  posse  auxiliarier. 

Yet  other  instances  occur,  as  : 

5.  Xego  me  dicere.     Vt  eum  eriperet,  manum  J  arripuit  nior- 

dicus. 

6.  Tost  id  ego  te  (  =  tibi)  manum  i  iniciam  quadrupuli  uenefica. 

7.  Quid  ego  modo  huic  frater  factus,  diim  ego  introeo  atque 

exeo. 

8.  D5mi  §  erat  quod  quaeritabam.     Sex  sodalis  repperi. 

9.  Senis  uxor  sensit  uirum  amori  operam  dare. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  quantity  of  syllables  may 
be  affected  by  emphasis  I  have  quoted  instances  in  unusual 
number,  feeling  that  it  will  be  a  startling  novelty  for  many. 
The  greater  number  of  the  passages  so  quoted  have  undergone 
surgical  treatment  at  the  hands  of  critics,  desirous  to  remove 
such  deformities  ;  and  I  had  the  more  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
evidence  because  the  favoured  texts  were  full  of  '  emendations.' 
But  Eitschl  was  himself  staggered  when  he  found  in  the  Mer- 
cator  three  examples  commencing  with  the  same  combination, 
Tuam  a m! caui.  In  the  note  to  the  first  passage  (his  reference  to 
his  'Prolegomena'  should  have  been  p.  cciv.)  his  words  show 
that  even  he  was  checked  in  his  love  of  correction.  "  Tain  haec 
gemella  sunt,"  he  says,   "  ut  de  integritate  scripturae  uix  liceat 

*  1.  PI.  Cas.  2,  4,  21.  2.  lb.  4,  3,  6.  3.  Cure.  1,  3,  20.  4.  Ter. 
Haut.  5,  1,  50.  5.  PL  Cure.  5,  1,  7.  6.  True.  4,  2,  49.  7.  Epid.  5, 
1,  43.     8.  Merc.  5,  2,  4.     9.  Cas.  prol.  58. 

t  Note  the  form  seibi  in  an  old  inscription. — CIL.  1223. 

+  Perhaps  pronounced  rriandum,  cf.  mandare,  E.  hand,  and  L. 
2>re-hend-o. 

§    Cf.    Sa)/Xtt. 
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dubitare."  Laehmannin  his  Lucretius  (Comin.  p.  200)  has  (half 
with  several  of  the  cases,  holding  the  explanation  to  he  that 
tiuun  amicam,  etc.  should  he  read  without  elision,  so  that  tudrn  a 
should  he  a  solution  of  a  trochee.  But  this  theory,  nut  very 
acceptahle  in  itself,  would  be  inapplicable  in  those  cases  where 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant. 

But  we  find  the  same  reasonable  principle  still  alive  at  a  later 
date.  The  readers  of  Catullus  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  con- 
trast the  metrical  laws  which  govern  his  hendecasyllabies  with 
those  of  later  poets,  for  instance  Martial,  especially  the  not  un- 
frequent  admission  of  what  at  first  sight  is  an  initial  iamb.  The 
surprise  to  many  will  be  greater,  as  the  very  nature  of  the 
rhythm  seems  to  require  a  stress  upon  ihe  first  syllable.  But  in 
more  than  thirty  passages  the  received  laws  of  Latin  prosody 
wouhl  compel  us  to  regard  the  initial  syllable  as  short.  In  fiw 
instances  however  the  offending  disyllabic  word  is  a  possessive, 
metis  or  tuns  ;  and  in  every  instance  well  deserving  an  emphatic 
tone,  especially : 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas.  1,  4. 

Tua  nunc  opera  meae  puellae 

Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli.  3,  17. 

Quaeris  quot  mihi  basiationes 

Tuae  Lesbia  sunt  satis  superque.  7,  2. 

Meae  deliciae,  mei  lepores.  32,  2. 

In  not  a  few  an  emphatic  word  of  other  form  calls  for  a 
stress,  as  : 

Malest  Comifici  tuo  Catullo 

Malest  mehercule  et  laboriose.         38,  1. 

Add  nouem,  32,  8 ;  eris,  40,  7  (cf.  eaao/xai) ;  pudica,  42,  24. 

Six  examples  consist  of  lines  which  commence  with  a  sudden 
imperative,  vocative,  interrogative,  or  interjection  ;  and  so  de- 
serve prominence :  Adeste  hendecasyllabi  quot  estis,  42,  1:  Tube, 
32,  3;  Propinqui,  41,  5;  Minister.  27,  1;  quis,  45,  25;  Amabo, 
32,  1  ;  and  in  two  of  these,  quis  and  iube,  a  long  quantity  may  be 
already  claimed  on  independent  grounds.  For  quis  Bee  p.  330. 
Then  as  regards  iube,  there  was  a  diphthong  in  the  archaic  iou 
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serunt,  OIL.  196,  4  ;  iousisset,  196,  9  and  18;  ioubealis,  196,  27 : 
and  further  this  verb  seems  to  be  only  a  decapitated  variety  of 
KiXev.0,  the  i-consonans  being  a  substitute  for  the  original  I  as  in 
/'(•;//•=  ;/7ra/)  =  E.  liver,  in  iocus  =  Lith.  jhkas  =  ~Ei.  laugh,  iuao  =  leuo 
=  E.  lift,  an  etymology  which  accounts  for  the  twofold  meaning 
of  the  verb,  for  '  to  give  a  person  a  lift'  is  a  familiar  expression 
for  assistance,  and  for  'great  delight'  we  often  employ  a  meta- 
phor of  elevation,  as  elated,  high  spirits,  contrasted  with  dejected, 
and  loio  sjririts. 

Again  an  in  40,  5,  may  itself  be  long  (see  p.  273),  or  we  may 
read  with  MS.  H  'anne';  and  at  in  45,  10  may  also  itself  be 
long  as  representing  an  older  ast,  or  again  may  give  up  its  place 
to  ast.  Tibi  in  54,  5  has,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  right  to 
a  long  penult  as  sibi  and  mihi.  A  long  initial  syllable  in  poetae, 
35,  1,  and  tenens  45,  2,  would  be  countenanced  by  the  Greek 
7roL7]Tr]<;  and  Tavw  as  well  as  the  L.  tendo.  In  45,  24  MS.  II  has 
fecit  which  may  be  right.  The  same  has  uenientem  (not  euntem) 
in  35,  9.  But  the  hardest  case  to  deal  with  is  the  conjunction 
et  in  2,  4  and  36,  9.  Even  here  I  no  way  despair,  and  though 
the  matter  requires  not  a  few  words ;  yet  its  bearings  upon 
many  questions  concerning  rhythm  induce  me  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  it.  In  the  seventh  of  my  Essays,  p.  166,  I  threw 
out  the  idea  that  this  conjunction  had  en  for  an  earlier  form ; 
and  I  have  since  (p.  416)  strengthened  my  case  by  pointing  out 
that  in  Dutch  the  existing  form  is  en.  But  on  this  theory  en 
must  have  passed  through  the  several  stages  ent  with  an  excres- 
cent t,  and  then  with  the  n  suppressed,  et,  which  at  last  losing 
its  quantity  became  et.  But  independently  of  this  view  a  just 
pronunciation  will  more  frequently  than  is  commonly  thought, 
place  a  pause  after  et.  It  is  under  this  feeling  that  Latin  poets 
often  allow  themselves  to  place  et  at  the  close  of  a  verse.  Thus 
we  have  to  thank  Donatus  for  preserving  the  little  particle  in 
Andr.  1,  1,  23: 

Nam  is  postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis  Sosia  et 
Liberius  uiuendi*  fiiit  potestas  .... 

*  Pronounce  uindi.     Cf.  uita  for  uiuita  =  ftiorr). 
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But  all  the  MSS.  have  et  so  placed  in  : 

spero  consuetudine  et 
Coniugio  liberali  deuinctuni  Chrenies  (3,  3,  28). 

Credo  et  id  factiiras  Dauos  dudum  pi-aedixit  mihi  et* 
Nescio  qui  til »i  sum  oblitus  hodie,  ac  uolui,  dicere  (5,  1,  21). 

Similarly  the  MSS.  in  Eun.  2,  1,  11 ;  5,  4,  4 ;  Ad.  1,  1,  13,  have: 
Censen  posse  me  offirmare  et 
Perpeti,  ne  redeam  interea? 

amorem  difficillimum  et 
Carissimum. 

Quemquamne  hominem  in  animo  instituere  ant 
Parare  quod  sit  carius  quam  ipsest  sibi ! 

While  the  Bembine  of  the  same  scene  of  the  Adelphi,  v.  1(T,  has  : 

quae  cogito  et 
Quibus  nunc  sollicitor  rebus  ! 

Yet  some  editors  reject  such  readings  as  utterly  inadmissible ; 

and  to  avoid  such  horrors  either  leave  the  metre  in  an  unhappy 

state,  or  \entTire  upon  the  rashest  'emendations.' 

And  metre  will  gain,  if  in  PI.  Bac.  3,  3,  73,  74;  Ter.  Ph.  1,  2, 

99,  we  read : 

Itane  oportct  rem  mandatam  gerere  amici  sedulo  ut 
Ipsus  in  gremio  osculantem  mulierem  teneat  sedens. 

Set  epistolam  ab  eo  adlatam  esse  audiui  modo  et 
Ad  portitores  esse  delatam  :  hanc  petam. 

Horace  again  repeatedly  gives  to  et  a  final  place  in  his  lyrics, 
as  twice  in  ode  3,  27,  four  times  in  3,  29.  Such  a  position  too 
1-repares  the  mind  for  the  more  suitable  reception  of  what  fol- 
lows. Indeed  we  occasionally  have  the  same  judicious  use  of  a 
closing  'and '  in  English,  as  in  Ben  Jonson  : 

Oh  how  I  do  count 
Among  my  comings  in  and  see  the  mount, 
The  gain  of  your  two  friendships  !  Heyward  and — 
Selden!  two  names  that  so  much  understand. 

*  See  addenda  to  Umpfenbach's  edition. 

2  H 
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But  it  is  not  merely  at  the  end  of  a  line  that  I  would  ask  for 
a  pause  after  such  a  conjunction.  Whenever  Vergil  admits 
elision  before  et,  editors  should,  I  think,  insert  a  comma  after  the 
particle,  for  it  is  inherent  in  such  cases  that  the  two  words  so 
connected  should  be  pronounced  together,  as  in  : 

Parce  pio  generi  et,  propius  res  aspice  nostras ; 
or 

Mens  agitat  molem  et,  magno  se  corpore  miscet ; 

or  better  still : 

Composito  rumpit  uocem  et me  destinat  arae. 

So  in  such  English  lines  as  Pope's :  "  Dost  sometimes  counsel 
take  and — sometimes  tea "  ;  "  Or  stain  her  honour  or — her 
new  brocade " — our  editions  place  the  comma  before  the  par- 
ticles, and,  or ;  but  it  would  be  quite  lawful,  perhaps  better,  to 
make  the  pause  after  them. 

The  same  principle  of  emphasis  which  justifies,  as  Hermann 
says,  the  lengthening  of  even  a  short  syllable  in  initio  sententiae 
seems  to  account  for  the  substitution  of  a  trochee  in  the  place  of 
the  legitimate  foot  at  the  beginning  of  iambic  measures.  The 
practice  is  familiar  to  English  poets,  as  in  Walter  Scott's 

Woe  to  the  youth,  whom  Fancy  gains 

Winning  from  Reason's  hands  the  reins; 

or  again  in  Lalla  Eookh  : 

Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave 

Whose  treason  like  a  deadly  blight 
Comes  o'er  the  counsels  of  the  brave 

And  whelms  them  in  the  hour  of  might. 

Kitschl,  I  am  aware,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opuscula  ridicules 
those  who  would  claim  for  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  the 
same  licence,  which  he  regards  as  a  heresy  of  English  poetry, 
and  one  that  no  German  poet  would  adopt.  But  I  believe  him 
here  to  be  wrong  in  fact ;  and  in  proof  of  this  I  need  but  quote 
Goethe's  familiar  line :  "  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen 
bliihn,"  where  a  good  reader  would  as  certainly  give  the  em- 
phasis to  Kennst,  as  to  Knoiost  in   Byron's  imitation :  "  Knowst 
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thou  the  land  of  the  oypress  and  myrtle,"  for  the  fact  of  his 
metre  being  different  no  way  affects  the  question. 

Hermann  |  de  Metris,  60)  seerus  to  think  that  the  short  vowel 
in  the  second  syllables  Of  'iTnTOfieSovros,  IIap0£vo7raios,  AA.</>ecri- 
ftoiav  at  the  commeaccment  of  Iambic  lines  in  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  was  lengthened  by  emphasis  :  '  cum  ruetri  prima  arsi 
coniuncta ' ;  but  a  more  legitimate  explanation  is,  that,  here  as 
with  us,  a  trochee  might  well,  as  an  occasional  variety,  supplant 
an  iamb. 

The  same  licence,  or  rather  pleasing  variation,  let  mo  claim 
for  Plautus,  as  in  : 

*1.  Da  mihi  banc  ueniam,  ignosce,  irata  ne  sies. 

2.  Ne  tibi  hercle  haut  longe  6s  ab  infortuniost. 

3.  Nunc  sibi  uterque  contra  legiones  parat. 

4.  Nam  mihi  Auxiiio  nomen,  nunc  operant  date. 

5.  Qui  tibi  auxiliuni  in  iureiurando  fuit. 

6.  Me  tibi  habeto,  ego  me  (ei)  niancupio  dabo. 

7.  Ne  mihi  incocta  detis.     Kern  loquitur  meram. 

8.  Nam  is  mihi  honores  suae  domi  habuit  maxumos. 

9.  Quid  tibi  hanc  digito  tactiost?     Quia  mihi  lubet. 

10.  Nam  mihi  haec  meretrix  quae  hie  habet  Phxonesium. 

So  far  we  have  throughout  an  elided  dative  of  a  personal  pro- 
noun ;  and  so  may  perhaps  infer  that  a  commencing  trochee  is 
heard  in  : 

M77  crot  f  SoKOv/xei/  rrjBt  \etcj)6i]vai  /way?;.      Aesch.  Pers.  34-1. 
Aos  fJiOL  I  (reavrov   Kara  tov  Xolttov  xpovov.      Soph.  Ph.  81. 

But  in  Plautus  and  other  Latin  writers  of  the  drama  the  variety 
is  not  so  limited  to  datives  of  pronouns.     Thus  we  have  : 

11.  Indeque  obseruabo  aurum  ubi  abstrudat  senex. 

*  1.  Amph.  3,  2,  43.     2.  Bac.  4,  2,  13.     3.  Cas.  pr.  50.     4.  Cist.  1, 

3,  6.    5.  Cure.  2,  2,  17.    6.  Glor.  1,  1,  23.    7.  Pers.  1,  3,  13.     8.  lb, 

4,  3,  43.     9.  Poen.  5,  5,  29.     10.  True.   1,  1,  58.     11.  Aul.  4,  6,  13. 


f  This  treatment  of  a  diphthong  01,  as  iu  some  cases  short,  has  its 
parallel  in  the  short  at  of  rpiaiviu  rvTirofim  as  stated  in  p.  194. 

2  11  2 
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12.  Baccbidern.     Vtrain  ergo  ?     Nil  scio  nisi  Baccbidern. 

13.  Vilicus  autern  cum  corona  candide. 

1 4.  Fostea  accunibam  :  quasi  nix  tabescit  dies. 

15.  Quos  quidem  quam  ad  rem  dicam  in  argentariis. 
10.  Me  quidern  bercle,  edicam  *  palam,  non  diuides. 

And  tben  from  Terence  : 

17.  Siue  te  baec  solum  semper  fecit  maxunii. 

18.  Quicquidf  huius  factumst,  culpa  non  factiunst  mea. 

19.  Siquidf  buius  simile  forte  aliquando  euenerit. 

20.  Comineare  ad  mulierculain  quae  paululo. 

And  again  from  tbe  fragmentary  drama  : 

21.  Yos  qui  accolitis  Istrum  flouiom  atque  algidam. 

22.  Horrida  honestitudo  Europae  principium  primo  ex  loco. 

23.  Natus  ut  tute  sceptrum  poteretur  patris. 

I  have  yet  more  to  claim.  It  is  commonly  laid  down  that 
tbe  accusatives  me,  te,  se  are  invariably  long;  yet  why  should 
we  refuse  short  enclitic  pronouns  in  Latin  corresponding  to  fie 
o-€  and  I  in  tbe  sister  tongue?     For  instance  in  : 

Vt  te  libenter  uideam  quom  ad  nos  ueneris,   PI.  Men.  3,  3,  19. 

Non  te  pudet  prodire  in  conspectum  meum,  ib.  5,  1,  8. 

Ita  me  di  amabunt,  mortuom  ilium  credidi,  Most.  2,  2,  87. 

Ita  me  di  amabunt,  ut  nunc  Menedemi  uicem,  Ter.  Haut. 
4,  5,  1. 

Tot  me  nunc  rebus  miserum  concludit  pater,  Hec.  4,  4,  80. 

There  are  some  passages,  on  which  I  more  particularly  rely, 
viz.  where  two  words  are  essentially  connected,  and  so  could  not 
tolerate  an  intervening  pronoun,  except  as  an  enclitic,  e.  g. : 

12.  Bac.  4,  2,  6.  13.  Cas.  4, 1,  9.  14.  Stic.  5, 1,  8.  15.  True.  1, 1, 51. 
16.  Aul.  2,  4,  4 ;  edicam  in  opposition  to  preceding  ediscit ;  MSS. 
dicam.  17.  Andr.  1,  5,  58.  18.  Eun.  5,  5,  10 ;  buius  a  monos.  19. 
Haut.  3,  2,  40 ;  but  see  precedmg  ex.  20.  Haut.  3,  1,  35,  for  so  all  tbe 
MSS.  including  Bembine ;  commetare  is  a  mere  cj.  of  Bentley's.  21. 
Naev.  Eibb.  69.    22.  Ace.  tr.  501  E.    23.  Ib.  590. 


*  MSS.  dicam,  but  note  tbe  final  e  of  hercle. 

t  Unless  quicquid  and  siquid  be  elided  (see  below);  and  huius  a 
disyllabic 
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Vel  me  mouere  hoc  uel  percontari  puta,  Hant.  1,  1  26. 
Rei  te  quaerundae  conuenit  operam  dare,  PI.  Merc.  3,  2,  8. 
Per  te  deos  (  =  dyos)  oro  et  nostrani  amicitiani,  Chreme,  Ter. 
Andr.  3,  3,  6. 

And  in  these  three  lines  the  commencing  monosyllables,  in 
themselves  claiming  an  emphatic  utterance,  tend  to  weaken  the 
following  pronoun. 

I  should  not  omit  that  in  claiming  a  short  vowel  for  me  te  se 
when  not  emphatic  ,  I  am  only  following  the  guidance  of  Bentley, 
who  in  the  preface  to  his  Terence  does  the  same,  appealing,  as  I 
have,  for  confirmation  to  the  sister  tongue. 

But  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  disyllabic  words  with  a 
short  first  syllable,  pyrrhics  and  iambs,  as  malm,  mall,  etc.  in 
which  my  dissent  from  the  Grammarians  is  the  greatest.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  exceptions  admitted  by  themselves  cover 
not  a  few  words,  as,  differentiae  causa,  cdno  as  opposed  to  ca.no,  and 
words  that  have  suffered  apocope  as  ferox  for  ferocis,  amdnt 
for  amanti,  compared  with  cuids  for  cuidtis.  I  now  proceed  to 
other  arguments  by  which  I  would  rescue  disyllabic  words  with 
a  short  penult,  from  the  unacceptable  doctrine,  which  would 
assign  an  acute  accent  to  the  penult.  But  I  would  first  premise 
that  in  the  Latin,  as  in  most  languages,  letters  at  times  are 
written  which  are  not  pronounced.  This,  in  itself  a  priori  pro- 
bable, has  the  support  of  authority.  Thus  Suetonius  in  his  Life 
of  Augustus  (c.  88)  tells  us :  "  Orthographiam,  id  est,  formulain 
rationemque  scribendi  a  grammaticis  institutam  non  adeo  cus- 
todiit,  ac  uidetur  oorum  potius  sequi  opinionem,  qui  periude 
scribendum  ac  loquamur  existiment.  l\ani  quod  saepe  non  lit- 
teraa  modo  sed  syllabas  aut  permutat  aut  praeterit,  communis 
hominum  error  est ;"  and  we  know  from  the  preceding  chapter 
that  Suetonius  spoke  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Em- 
peror's handwriting.  Quintilian  (11,  3,  33)  has  what  confirms 
this:  "  ut  est  necessaria  uerborum  explanatio  ;  ita  omnes  com- 
putare  et  uelut  adnumerare  litteras  molestum  et  odiosum." 
iigain  Priscian  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  'do  Accontibus,' 
speaking  of  uiyil  uigilis,  says:    "magis  uidetur  per  syncopam 
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proferri,"  a  view  which  agrees  with  the  Ital.  vetjliare  and  Fr. 
veiller  and  the  pronunciation  demanded  by  the  line  in  Terence : 

Ne  sursum  deorsum  (pron.  jorsum)  ciirsites,  neae  usquam  ad 
lucem  ui(gi;les — Eun.  2,  2,  47. 

Tn  some  cases  then,  although  a  disyllabic  form  was  presented 
to  the  eye,  a  monosyllabic  utterance  was  no  doubt  familiar  to 
the  ear.  This  we  may  safely  say  in  the  case  of  nihil,  neqve,  nisi, 
mihi,  seeing  that  these  woi'ds  were  often  written  as  'nionosjd- 
lables.  So  again  it  is  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  deus 
was  at  times  so  pronounced,  like  the  Gr.  #eos  (cf.  Stic.  2,  2,  70  ; 
Pers.  4,  4,  34).  Eitschl  too  is  of  course  right,  when  (proleg.  160} 
he  makes  a  similar  claim  for  dies,  die,  as  in  Trin.  2,  4,  177,  and 

4,  2,  1 ;  as  also  for  diu  in  Trin.  1,  2,  27  ;  Glor.  3,  1,  129.  So  too 
for  scio,  scies,  sciunt,  etc.    in  Trin.  3,  2,  29;  Bac.  4,  8,  12;  Pers. 

5,  2,  71  (cf.  Bentley  ad  Andr.  3,  3,  33) ;  for  mens,  tmis,  suus  in 
Trin.  1,  2,  80,  102  and  127  ;  for  eum,  etc.  in  1,  2,  81  and  99  ;  for 
fait  in  Trin.  1,  2,  69 ;  Capt.  5,  2,  13.  Here  we  may  appeal  to 
the  Ital.  so  —  scio  ;  and  the  Fr.  ma,  ta,  sa,  etc. 

So  far  for  the  most  part  the  examples  have  had  vowels  in  im- 
mediate juxta-position.  But  there  are  not  a  few  such  disyllabic 
words  where  a  consonant  intervenes ;  and  let  us  take  first  the 
'-•ase  of  the  u-consonans,  as  in  character  allied  to  the  family  ot 
Nowels.  Bentley  in  a  note  to  the  Hecyra  (3,  1,  32)  so  reduces 
leui;  and  he  does  the  same  for  nouos  in  the  Phormio  (5,  8, 
15),  as : 

Itidem    illae  mulieres   snnt  ferme  ut  pueri  leui  (=lei)  sen- 

tentia ; 
Ego  nouos  ( =  noos)   maritus    anno  demutn    quinto  et  sexa- 

gensumo. 

Similarly  Eitschl  treats  bones,  Ps.  3,  2,  23;  Aul.  2,  2,  57;  Iouem, 
Am  ph.  pr.  90 ;  Rud.  p.  23. 

But  the  same  holds  of  mutes  generally,  where  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  the  examples  already  given,  is  short.  In  p.  137 
was  pointed  out  the  French  habit  of  omitting  the  consonants 
c,  g,  t,  d,  when  flanked  by  vowels  in  the  derivation  from  Latin. 
The  examples  there  given  were  of  geographical  terms ;  but  the 
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change  holds  generally  in  that  language.  Now  the  same  was 
already  well  known  to  the  parent.  Thus  the  g  seems  to  have 
been  at  times  silent  in  roga  in  Plaut.  Ps.  1,  1,  112;  Cure.  5,  3, 
30 ;  Men.  5,  9,  47  ;  Must.  3,  1,  150  ;  Poen.  5,  2,  48  ;  Ter.  Hec. 
4,  1,  43  ;  Eun.  4,  4,  25  ;  and  roget,  Eun.  3,  3,  5  *  So  too  the  c 
in  facet,  Ad.  4,  5,  5;  in  fads,  PI.  Capt.  5,  1,  29;  Stic.  4,  1,  59; 
the  d  in  uide,  Eun.  2,  1,  18 ;  uiden,  2,  2,  34  and  PI.  Stic.  4,  2,  53 
aud  54;  in  studet,  Ter.  Ad.  1,  1,  48;  student,  5,  7,  2.  Fides  again 
is  but  a  mono.-«yllable  in  : 

Fide  data  credamus.     Noui :  omnes  sunt  lenae  leuifidae, 

PI.  Pers.  2,  2,  61. 
Pro  deum  fidem,  facinus  fueduni !  o  infelicem  adulescentulum, 

Ter.  Eun.  5,  4,  21. 
At  niihi  fides  aput  huuc  est,  nihil  me  istius  facturum  pater, 

Haut.  3,  3,  10. 

The  assumption  of  silent  consonants  has  a  clear  support  in 
the  fact  that  facio  as  an  intransitive  verb  was  cut  down  to  fio 

*  I  think  I  see  a  similar  loss  of  a  y  in  epara-  for  cpoyr-a-  (with  an 
excrescent  r),  for  this  verb  must  be  of  the  same  stock  with  ep-opm  and 
(p-ea> '  I  ask.'  Roga-,  like  other  words  with  an  initial  r,  was  no  doubt 
decapitated,  standing  for  er-og-a,  or  rather  ar-og-a-,  where  I  give  a 
preference  to  the  a,  as  more  obedient  to  the  law  of  vowel-assimilation ; 
especially  when  I  compare  fp8a>uios  with  L.  ardea  '  the  heron/  and  the 
interchange  of  the  prefix  epi  with  apt.  I  may  note  too  that  a  L.  a-rog- 
corresponds  with  all  accuracy  to  our  as-k,  in  which  the  k  plays  the 
same  part  as  in  har-k,  wal-k,  tal-k.  But  to  return  to  the  Greek,  whether 
C.  A.  J.  Hoffmann  be  right,  when  in  Ms '  Quaestiones  Homericae,'  §  151, 
he  would  separate,  as  no  way  akin,  the  forms  which  signify  '  to  say ' 
from  those  which  signify  '  to  ask,'  I  leave  for  others.  But  as  he  claims 
an  initial  digamma  for  the  former,  so  he  adds :  "  In  vocibus  upopai, 
?p(<r8ai,  ipeopai,  cum  quaerendi  seu  interrogandi  sit  notio ;  has  voces 
putaverim  pertinere  ad  radicem  eandem  quae  est  in  Latinorum  quae- 
rere.  Habuerunt  fortasse  digamma  hae  voces  antiquitus,  sed  apud 
Homer um  nullum  est  ejus  literae  indicium."  The  existence  of  an 
initial  digamma,  thus  suggested,  is  in  agreement  with  the  belief  that 
the  G.  f'r-ag-en  is  one  with  the  L.  roga-re.  For  the  assumption  that 
the  r  was  excrescent  in  the  theoretic  tp-oyr-a-  and  so  led  to  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  y  with  the  compensation  of  a  long  vowel,  compare 
yt\u>T-  and  its  G.  analogue  Gelacht-er,  in  which,  I  hold  the  ge  to  be  part 
of  the  stem,  and  no  way  one  with  the  G.  prefix  ge. 
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(for  fata),  so  that  deficit  and  defit  are  at  bottom  the  same  word, 
and  it  is  but  an  accident  that  we  have  no  suffit  by  the  side  of 
sufficit ;  and  the  identity  of  the  two  words  facio  and  fio  is  sup- 
ported by  their  common  constructions,  as  fit  potestas  and  facere 
potestatem ;  ut  quanti  quisque  se  ipse  faciat  tanti  fiat  ab  amicis ; 
nescio  quid  faciam  anro,  and  quid  Tidliola  mea  fiet  ?  in  speaking 
of  '  sacrifices,'  even  without  sacra,  pro  populo  facere  and  pro  populo 
fieri  ;  and  lastly  the  Lucretian  interfieri  '  be  made  away  with '  by 
the  side  of  interficere,  '  make  away  with.'  The  same  suppression 
of  a  c  accounts  for  the  form  of  inultare  from  a  lost  inuocitare. 

But  the  interposing  consonant  may  be  a  liquid ;  and  in  that 
case  there  may  be  several  ways  in  which  the  contraction  to  a 
single  syllable  may  have  been  brought  about.  In  the  first  place 
the  liquid  itself  may  have  been  absorbed,  as  in  tamen,  reduced 
to  ta'n  (see  p.  134);  domi  (  =  doi)  As.  1,  3,  84;  Aul.  1,  1,  34; 
Capt.  pr.  21 ;  2,  1,  3;  Most.  1,  3,  124;  &c.  And  one  of  these 
(Glor.  2,  2,  43)  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting : 

D6(ni)i  dolos,  do(m)i  delenifica  facta,  do(m)i  fallacias. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  in  the  epic 
use  of  8u>  for  Sco/xa  and  Sahara.  But  the  same  compression  occurs 
at  times  in  domo  (Capt.  pr.  18 ;  Stic.  5,  3,  3)  ;  and  in  domum 
(Amph.  2,  2,  12  ;  Glor.  3,  2,  45). 

The  silence  of  an  n  is  probably  seen  in  those  cases  where 
bonus,  etc.  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  as  bond,  Pers.  4,  3,  16  ; 
bonis,  Kud.  4,  3,  2 ;  bono,  Capt.  3,  2,  2 ;  bonum,  Stic.  5,  4,  44 ; 
bonus  before  a  consonant,  Capt.  5,  2,  3  ;  Glor.  2,  4,  11  ;  3,  1,  168  ; 
.'>,  3,  37;  4,  8,  55.  And  here  we  have  a  parallel  case  not  merely 
in  the  Portuguese  boa,  but  in  the  L.  vb.  beare  which  is  assuredly 
of  the  same  stock.  Similarly  the  prep,  sine  seems  to  drop  its  n 
in  some  cases  where  its  following  noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  : 

Nunc  sine  omni  suspicione  in  ara  hie  adsidam  sacra 
(Aul.  4,  1,  20). 

Add  Trim  3,  1,  20;  Ter.  Andr.  1,  1,  39.  Here  again  the  old 
form  se  (  =  sine)  supports  the  view.  The  verb  uis  as  growing 
out  of  uois  from  uolis  has  been  already  mentioned ;  as  also  the 
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parallel  loss  of  the  /  iu  a  not  unfrequent  utterance  of  uoluntas 
and  uohiptas  (p.  130). 

Another  mode  of  reducing  such  forms  to  a  single  syllable  is 
by  the  omission  of  the  first  of  the  two  vowels.  Thus  some  would 
read  senex  as  mex  in  Ter.  Haut.  1,  2,  23  and  Hec.  4,  3,  15 : 

Inioio  ille  fait  senex  importunus  semper,  et  nunc  nihil  magis — 
Sumus,  Pamphile  senex  atque  anus. 

Biit  I  am  not  oingular  when  T  propose  rather  to  treat  it  as  a. 
monooyllable,  for  £uch  treatment  of  the  word  was  at  any  rate 
suggested  by  Faemus,  as  in  his  note  on  the  first  of  the  two  pas- 
sages.  .  IWhapo  ho  would  havo— read  it  as  s'nex.  (see  Bentley, 
Eun.  2,  3,  66),  a  pronunciation  that  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  myself,  for  1  have  long  held  that  it  would  be  better  to  read 
it  as  sen,  i.  e.  as  representing  that  old  lost  nominative  whence 
the  oblique  cases  were  deduced  ;  in  other  words  the  simpler 
noun  of  which  the  sen-ec-  is  a  diminutive.  Still  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  other  treatment,  for  the  inquiry  into  deca- 
pitation in  the  ninth  chapter  seems  to  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  vowel  of  an  initial  syllable  was  first  absorbed,  as  in 
iwsco  for  (jnosco  and  that  for  gonosco ;  in  repo  for  srepo  and  that 
for  ser-ep-o.  I  have  deduced  col-or  from  a  root  col,  whence  c(o)l- 
ubo  (glubo) ;  but  the  Gr.  y/>ws  is  of  course  of  the  same  stock  and 
seems  to  suggest  a  pronunciation  dor  in  Eun.  2,  3,  27  : 

Color  uerus,  corpus  solidum  et  suci  plenum.  Anni  ?  Anni  ? 
sedecim. 

The  L.  glans  by  the  side  of  /3aAavos  exhibits  the  same  form  of 
contraction. 

Again  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  majr  itself  be  initial  as  in 
amor  and  erus.  In  some  of  these  cases  I  believe  the  initial  vowel 
to  have  been  at  times  silent,  as  in  amor  (Ter.  Andr.  1,  5,  26) : 

Amor  misericordia  huius  nuptiarum  sollicitatio. 

and  this  1  say  after  considering  the  changes  which  produce  the 
forms  malus,  malum,  meto,  fxavpos.     See  p.  I'll. 

The  oblique  i  ases  of  er^seem  also  at  times  to  have  dropped 
the  e,  and  in  such  a  word   we  may  well   look  for  abbreviation 
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after  what  was  seen  in  the  case  of  maam.  An  example  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  Glor.  2,  4,  9  : 

Eri  concubinast  haec  quidem.     Mihi  quoque  pol  ita  uidetur. 

So  in  the  Poen.  1,  2,  184  cum  ero  has  a  fitting  pronunciation 
as  cum-ro,  and  here  one  would  not  willingly  accept  a  non- 
elided  cum. 

But  in  the  noin.  erus,  as  also  in  such  forms  as  bonus,  malm, 
anus,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  drop  altogether  the  us, 
reading  them  as  er,  bon,  mal,  an ;  and  I  say  this  partly  on  the 
evidence  of  puer  for  jmerus,  uir  for  uirus,  satur  for  saturus,  uigil 
for  uigilis,  partly  on  consideration  of  the  loss  of  the  nominatival 
s  in  words  whose  stem  ends  in  the  liquids  r  I  n,  as  linter,  consul, 
lien.  But  over  and  above  this  the  removal  of  the  vowel  of  bono- 
malo-  ami-  involves  nothing  more  than  the  loss  of  the  suffix  of 
diminution  which  bere  counts  for  little ;  and  in  fact  the  short- 
ened forms  here  suggested  may  well  pass  as  nominatives  of  the 
simple  nouns.  At  any  rate  by  the  proposed  abbreviation  we 
have  satisfactory  metre  in  the  following  lines,  the  letters  in- 
cluded within  brackets  being  treated  as  silent : 

Verba  niulta  facimus.     Er(us)  si  tuus  domist,  quin  prouueas  f 
(Ps.  2,  2,  43). 

Est  e  Corinthchic  aduena  an(us)  paupercula  (Haut.  1,1,  44). 

An(us)  quaedam  prodit :  haec  ubi  aperit  ostium  (2,  3,  35). 

In  this  treatment  of  erus  one  is  reminded  of  the  G.  Herr,  and  the 
reduction  of  anus  to  an  corresponds  to  what  has  been  proposed 
in  the  case  of  senex. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  same  '  crasis '  which  has  been 
assumed  in  several  of  the  preceding  arguments  plays  its  part  in 
lunger  forms.  Thus  as  diu  is  crushed  into  the  sound  that  is 
heard  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  E.  word  jew-el,  so  a  similar 
compression  in  the  comic  use  of  clmtius,  deorsum,  deambulo  is  per- 
haps invariable  in  the  comedians,  and  for  deorsum  I  may  add 
Lucretius.  The  u  consonans  again  loses  its  consonantal  character 
in  forms  like  cauillatio,  auonculus,  as  found  in: 

Cauillationes,  adsentatiunculas. — PL  Stic.  1,  3,  75. 

Fac  meutionrm  cum  auonculo  mater  mea. — Aul.  4,  7,  3, 
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Add  for  the  former  class  of  words  True.  3,  2,  15  and  17  ;  for  the 
other  Axil.  4,  10,  48  and  69  ;  and  here  we  have  some  support  in 
the  modern  forms  oncle,  uncle,  Enkel. 

Other  examples  of  compression  in  longer  forms  are  seen  in 
noluntas,  uoluptas  (see  p.  136),  uenustas,  senectus,  etc. 

On  the  whole  then  we  find  evidence  that  seems  to  justify  an 
occasional  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  many  words  which  to 
the  eye  are  pyrrhics  or  iambs.  But  I  am  not  wedded  to  my  own 
suggested  abbreviations,  and  readily  join  in  the  words  of  Eitschl, 
when  speaking  on  this  very  subject  he  says  (Proleg.  p.  147)  : 
"  Verum  difficile  est  et  lubricum,  quid  uitae  consuetudo  ueterum 
probare  uel  potuerit  uel  non  potuerit,  assequi  ratiocinando  et 
comminiscendo  uelle."  But  in  no  case  can  I  accept  the  views 
of  that  German  school  which  wonld  remove  all  the  metrii  ;tl 
difficulties  in  Latin  comedy  here  brought  under  notice  by 
treating  as  short  the  final  syllables  of  words  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant themselves  and  followed  by  a  word  with  an  initial 
consonant,  e.  g.  soror,  color,  amor,  pater,  caput,  decet,  semol,'  rogan, 
niden,  iuben,  as  though  the  final  consonants  were  actually 
dropped,  soro\  colo\  etc.  Nay  we  are  told  to  subject  to  the 
same  treatment  words  in  which  the  final  consonant  was  preceded 
by  a  vowel  long  by  nature,  as  bonas,  foras,  negas,  nouos,  uiros, 
dolos,  manus  (pi.),  oues,  uides,  oles,  clues,  Jiabes,  bonis,  ziiris,  modis, 
dolts,  abis,  uenis;  and  again  words  which  end  in  a  .syllable  long 
by  position,  as  solent,  student,  habent,  senex ;  and  all  this  even 
though  again  the  following  word  begins  with  a  consonant.  See 
dally  the  '  Introduction  '  to  Wagner's  Aulularia. 

At  any  rate  in  the  case  of  soror  there  is  no  occasion  for 
such  violent  surgery.  That  this  word  cannot  always  be  pro- 
nounced with  its  full  complement  of  letters  is  proved  by  such 
instances  as  : 

Nunc  ego  istum  soror  laborem  demam  et  deminuam  tibi. 
Satis  nunc  lepide  ornatam  credo,  soror,  te  tibi  uiderier. 

Add  the  Bacchic  line  : 

Mil  or  equidem  soior  te  istaec  sic  fabulaii. 
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These  from  Aul.  2,  1,  43;  Poen.  1,  2,  84;  1,  2,  24;  add  Stic. 
1,  2,  11,  ;  and  Ter.  Eun.  1,  2,  77. 

But  surely  a  safer  course  is  to  call  in  aid  the  doctrine  which 
claims  a  compression  when  the  same  syllable  is  repeated  (see 
p.  137). 

And  here  I  may  also  call  in  question  tho  habit  which  prevails 
in  the  same  school  of  overloading  the  comic  metres  with  short 
syllables,  proceleusmatics  being  in  especial  favour.  In  some  of 
the  '  schemata '  of  Terentian  metres  it  used  to  be  asserted  that 
every  foot  of  a  senarius,  saving  the  last,  may  have  a  '  tribrach ' 
or  even  a  '  tetrabrach,'  if  we  may  invent  the  word,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  an  iamb.  My  German  friends  would  scarcely  carry 
matters  to  this  extent ;  but  they  do  enough  I  think  at  times  to 
annihilate  all  rhythm.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not,  like  Fad- 
ladeen,  altogether  exclude  the  solution  of  iambs  and  trochees ; 
an  occasional  use  of  this  variety  being  an  agreeable  diversion, 
as  in  Moore's 

Like  the  sweet  exquisite  music  of  a  dream. 

In  what  has  been  here  stated  I  seem  to  find  one  advantageous 
result,  in  that  so  far  I  avoid  the  to  me  unreasonable  course  of 
throwing  an  accent  on  a  short  syllable.  But  while  I  thus 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  accentual  theories  of  the  grammarians  to 
a  certain  extent,  I  still  hold  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  disyllabic  words  with  an  accent  on  the  final  are  found  in 
the  Latin  as  in  other  languages,  as  dedit,  Ter.  Andr.  1,  1,  62 ; 
rogo,  97  ;  neget,  122 ;  morde,  139,  as  follows  : 

Dedit,  cenauit.    Gaudebani  item  alio  die. 

Quae  sit  rogo.     Sororem  esse  aiunt  Chrysidis. 

Neget  daturum.     Non  tu  ibi  gnatum  ?  Ke  haec  quidem. 

In  Pamphilo  ut  nihil  sit  morde :  restat  Cliremes. 

These  examples   are   taken  from  Latin  comedy,  but  others  of 
course  abound  in  Vergil,  Horace,  etc.  as : 

Albanique  patre's  atqu^e  altae  moenia  Eomae. 
Disiectaeque  rates  euertitque  aequora  uentis. 
Magna  para  longumque  fugde  ne  linque  laborem. 
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Euitata  rods  palmaque  uobilis. 
Laudat  rura  sui:  rnox  reficit  rates. 

But  the  subject  of  the  accentuation  of  pyrrhics  and  iambs  is 
not  even  jet  quite  exhausted.  One  branch  of  it  will  claim  con- 
sideration in  the  following  chapter. 
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ACCENT,  AS   AFFECTED    BY    THE   UNION    OF   WORDS   OR 
ELISION.— ACCENT  IN  VERGIL  AND  HORACE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  457)  I  had  occasion  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Quintilian,  in  which  he  spoke  of  accent  as 
modified  by  the  '  coniunctio  uerbornm ' ;  and  in  this  idea  I  find 
an  explanation  of  much  that  would  be  otherwise  unintelligible 
in  the  matter  of  accent. 

The  definition  of  a  word  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  at  any 
rate  we  must  not  leave  it  to  the  printer,  so  as  to  hold  that  what 
he  incloses  within  two  portions  of  white  paper  constitutes  a 
word.  As  speech  addresses  itself  first  of  all  to  the  ear,  it  would 
be  safer  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  that  what  is  spoken  '  sub 
uno  accentu '  is  a  word.  But  with  this  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  so-called  proclitics  and  enclitics  are  themselves 
not  words  but  parts  of  words ;  a  proclitic  being  read  with  what 
follows  it,  &sat  in  at  home,  an  enclitic  with  what. folk) we,  as  one  in 
no  one,  The  Greek  -grammarians,  says  Hermann  (de  Emend. 
Gr.  Gr.  p.  96),  limit  the  proclitics  of  that  language  to  ten,  viz., 
the  def.  art.  6  ?)  ot  at,  the  monosyllabic  prepp.  «ts  i£  «',  and  the 
particles  ov  ws  et,  to  which  however  he  would  add  others ;  but 
his  additions  are  very  limited.  For  example  a  disyllabic  pre- 
position when  subject  to  elision  he  would  treat  as  the  mono- 
syllabic prepositions  just  quoted.  Why  to  and  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  definite  article  are  not  also  to  be  regarded  as  proclitics, 
seems  to  be  inexplicable  on  rational  principles.  My  own  belief 
goes  far  beyond  the  views  of  Hermann.  First  of  all  I  would 
treat  all  prepositions  as  proclitics,  not  that   I  would  deny  to 
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them  the  privilege  of  an  accent ;  but  in  all  cases  I  would  read 
them  as  united  with  their  noun,  the  accent  of  the  combined 
word  being  determined  by  the  usual  accentual  laws.  Thus 
KaTa-iTToXiv,  vtt6-x0ovo<>,  aveu-Sopos  would  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult,  that  is,  in  this  case,  on  the  final  of  the  preposition. 

That  we  are  bound  so  to  deal  with  prepositions  in  Latin, 
and  it  is  of  this  language  that  I  speak  with  most  confidence,  is 
proved  by  various  considerations.  In  the  first  place  such  par- 
ticles in  old  inscriptions  are  very  commonly  united  with  their 
noun.  Thus  in  Mominsen's  Corpus  we  find  aquo  205,  1 ;  abeo 
206,  161;  adeum  206,  8;  acleam  198,  65;  depecunia  206,  44; 
exformula  203,  8  :  elege  206,  49  ;  encastelum  199,  17  ;  indicbus 
206,  24;  obeas  199,  43.  So  far  the  noun  goes  with  the  pre- 
position ;  but  the  attachment  is  frequently  to  a  genitive  which 
qualifies  the  noun,  as  depagi  scntentia  801  ;  indemortuei  locum 
206,  87  ;  ineorum  oppido  205,  2. 

Another  proof  of  the  connection  is  seen  in  the  place  given 
to  que  and  like  particles  in  forms  such  as :  eterraque  (Lucr. 
1,  187),  deniloque  1,  674;  1,  757;  innwmenmque  2,  631,  etc.; 
subpedibusque  deae  (Aen.  2,  227),  inpartisque  rapit  4,  286  ;  and 
even  with  a  disyllabic  preposition  in :  caelestia  mnndi  Templa 
superstellisque  micantibus  aethera  fixum  (Lucr.  5,  1205);  and 
similar  instances  of  a  preposition  adhering  to  the  genitive  of  its 
noun  is  seen  in  :  Exaurique  putat  micis  (Lucr.  1,  839);  Exanhni- 
que  uoluntate  (2,  270).  And  again  adhering  to  the  adjective  : 
Inmedioque  sitit  torrent!  flumine  potans  (4,  1100);  inmedioque 
ardentem  deserit  ictu  (Aen.  12,  732).  1  quote  those  passages 
from  poets,  because  the  metre  guarantees  the  order  of  words; 
but  the  same  order  of  words  is  of  course  familiar  to  writers  oi 
prose.  Again  when  a  disyllabic  preposition  is  followed  by  a 
noun  of  one  syllable,  the  accent  goes  far  to  prove  the  close  union, 
as  (Aen.  5,  433)  : 

Multa  uiri  nequiquam  inter-se  uolnera  iactant. 

Of  this  a  large  collection  of  examples  might  be  given.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  preposition  be  repeated,  then  it  natural  ly 
assumes  greater  force,  and  so  may  stand  apart  from  its  noun,  as  : 
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In  latus  inque  feri  curuam  compagibus  aluoni  Contorsit 

(Aen.  2,  51). 
In  caput  inque  umeros  (12,  293). 

And  the  truth  of  this  distinction  is  proved  perhaps  by  the 
parallel  treatment  of  prepositions  in  compound  verbs  as  by 
Flautus  (Trin.  4,  1,  14;:  Distraxissent  disque  tulissent ;  and 
more  frequently  Lucretius,  as :  Sed  penitus  pereunt  conuohi 
conque  putrescunt  (3,  344)  ;  implicitus  .  .  .  inque  peclit us  (4,  1149)  ; 
pertundere  perque  forare  (5,  1268);  protracta  .  .  .  proqne  uoluta 
(6,  1264):  and  similarly  Yergil  ventures  upon  a  division  in 
Aen.  10,  794  :  Ille  pedem  referens  et  inutilis  inque  ligatus  Cedebat, 
although  here  the  in  of  inutilis  is  not  the  preposition. 

Another  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  a  preposi  • 
tion  and  its  noun  lies  in  the  habit  of  rarely  allowing  an  adverb 
intended  to  qualify  an  attached  adjective  to  interpose  between 
a  preposition  and  such  adjective.  This  has  been  specially 
noticed  by  Madvig  (ad  Cic.  fin.  5,  9,  26)  and  established  by 
numerous  examples  from  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero.  Let  me  add 
a  few  others,  as  :  lit  pater  Tarn  in  breui  spatio  omnem  de  me 
eiecerit  animiim  patris,  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  2;  Pueri  inter  sese 
quam  pro  leuibus  noxiis  iras  gerunt,  Hec.  3,  1,  30;  homines 
quamuis  hi  turbidis  rebus  sint,  tamen  .  .  .,  Cic.  Phil.  2,  16,  39  ; 
ferro  uia  fit  quamuis  per  confertos  hostes,  Liv.  22,  50,  9 ;  ad- 
modum  a  paucis  adiuti  sunt,  8,  13,4;  hand  in  dubia  spe  erant, 
8,  2,  5;  rem  fere  hand  cum  imparatis,  21,  49,  11;  O  quam  de 
tenui  Eomanus  origine  creuit,  Ov.  Fast.  3,  433.  Yet  another 
proof  of  the  connection  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  an  assimilation 
of  the  consonants  is  occasionally  met  with,  just  as  in  the  com- 
position of  verbs,  e.  g.  impriuatum,  CTL.  200,  27  ;  ini  fronte, 
ib.  1104;  Solet  ilia  recte  summanus  succedere,  PI.  Pers.  4,  1,  2 
(so  MSS.  B,  C,  D)  ;  atte  (  =  ad  te),  True.  2,  7,  25  (B,  C,  D) ; 
offactum,  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  3 ;  oppeccatum  5,  2,  37  (so  Bembine). 

But  besides  prepositions  man}7  little  words  seem  to  have  been 
pronounced  as  proclitics,  as  first  negatives.  Here  we  have  the 
example  of  the  Greek  or*  (ov)  (see  above)  and  jxr),  adding  the 
latter  partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  already  quoted  /jlyj-kolXo.  koXu 
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ire<bavTai,  but  also  on  that  of  the  combinations  fxrj  V^rA^o-cre 
(Prom.  86)  and  /u.77  ov  regarded  as  a  single  syllable.  Thus  in 
Latin  also  we  have  nequeo,  nescio,  nolo,  nequis,  nequando,  nemo,  etc. ; 
nuUus,  numquam,  nusquam ;  nihil,  nisi.  Hence  too  such  construc- 
tions as  :  omnia  complecti  non-dubitantem-que  dicere  .  .  .,  (  ic. 
nn.  5,  9,  26 ;  quid  faciendum  non-faciendum-ue  sit  (1,  14,  47). 

But  the  relative  and  conjunctions  and  other  particles  are  also 
not  unfrequently  proclitics,  when,  as  is  their  ordinary  habit,  they 
head  their  respective  clauses.  Many  years  ago,  when  collating 
a  MS.  of  Livy,  I  believe  it  was  the  Harleian  No.  2672,  for  the 
cc.  1-17  of  the  6th  book,  I  found  the  following  words  written  as 
proclitics,  the  number  of  times  attached  to  each  word :  qui  2, 
quae  1,  qua  1,  quo  1,  quod  4,  quum  6,  quam  4,  quin  2,  ut  18, 
si  8,  nisi  1.  So  far  we  have  words  which  are  either  relatives  or 
akin  to  relatives.  Besides  these  occurred  as  proclitics  the  con- 
junctions, et-  1,  nee  7,  aut  1,  at  1,  an  2,  and  the  adverbs,  turn  4, 
tarn  1,  iam  1,  sic  2;  the  negative  particles,  ne  7,  non  23. 
Further  it  may  be  noted  that  there  were  251  monosyllabic  pre- 
positions so  written  against  48  not  so  written,  and  10  disyllabic 
prepositions  against  7  not  so  written. 

An  attention  to  this  '  conjunctio  uerborum '  will  often  solve 
metrical  difficulties,  as  in  the  lines : 

Et  aliis  qui  comitati  simus  beniuolentibus  (PI.  Trin.  2,  2,  75). 
In  alio   occupato   amore,  abhorrenti  ab  re   uxoria  (Andr.   5, 

1,  10). 

Sine  sumptu  et  sine  dispendio :  turn  hoc  alteram  (Eun.  5,  4,  7). 

An  in  dstu  uenit  ?  aliut  ex  alio  malum  (5,  5,  17). 

Hoc  benificio  utrfque  ab  utrisque  uero  deuincimini  (Haut.  2, 
4,  U). 

Vera  dicendo  ut  eos  ambos  fallam :  ut  cum  narret  senex 
(4^3,  33). 

At  enim  spem  istoc  pacti  rursum  nuptiarum  omnem  eripis 
(4,  3,  35). 

Progeniem  uostram  usque  ah  auo  atque  atauo  proferens  (Ph. 

2,  3,  48). 

Vt  amici  inter  nos  simus.     Egon  tuam  expetam  (2,  •">,  84). 

2  1 
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Alius  ab  oculis  meis  illam  in  ignotum  abduc&t  locum  (3, 
3,  15). 

Ita  uelim  sed  qui  istuc  credani  ita  'sse  mihi  dici  uelim  (5, 
6,  15). 

Neque  alio  pacto  componi  potis  inter  eas  gratia  (Hec.  3,  5,  29). 

In  all  the  examples  here  quoted  the  junction  of  the  particles 
and  prepositions  with  the  nouns  leads  to  a  polysyllabic  word  in 
which  the  law  of  two  or  more  consecutive  short  syllables  comes 
into  play,  and  then  by  the  suppression  of  the  second  short  vowel, 
at  any  rate  as  a  vowel,  we  are  brought  to  words,  the  accent 
of  which  coincides  with  the  demands  of  the  several  metres, 
as:  1.  Et-aliis-qui ;  2.  fn'lio;  3.  sin'-sumptu;  4.  an'n'astu  ;  5. 
ab'trisque ;  6.  ut}'OS ;  7.  at'nim ;  8.  ab'uo ;  9.  ut'mici ;  10. 
ab'culis ;  11.  it'uelim  ;   12.  nec'lio  ;  13.  interyas. 

Enclitics  have  long  been  admitted  into  the  classification  of 
grammarians  ;  but  their  number  has  been  unduly  limited,  as 
the  name  is  commonly  granted  to  those  alone  which  the  printer 
connects  with  a  preceding  word,  as  que,  ue,  ne,  ce  in  Latin ; 
but  assuredly  the  name  should  also  be  given  to  those  particles 
which  are  never  allowed  to  take  precedence  in  a  clause,  as 
quidem,  qubque. 

But  there  are  many  other  words  which  suffer  this  degradation, 
as  first  postponed  prepositions,  to  use  an  awkward  phrase.  Thus 
cum  is  an  enclitic  in  mecum,  tecum,  quibuscum.  But  the  same 
holds  of  prepositions  which  follow  a  genitive  or  adjective  that 
belongs  to  their  nouns,  as :  Troiano  a  sanguine,  una  cum  genie, 
Troide  sub  moenibus,  quorum  sub  uertice,  facti  de  nomine.  In  some 
cases  the  preposition  more  readily  accepts  the  position  of  an 
enclitic  after  its  noun,  if  an  adjective  or  noun  in  apposition  to  it 
follow,  as  meritis  pro  talibus,  Memo  cum  fratre.  Still  more  decided 
examples  are  two  in  Lucr.  (3,  705,  and  6,  279) : 

Sic  anima  atque  animus  quamuis  integra  recens  in 
Corpus  eunt. 

ipse  sua  cum 
Mobilitate  calescit  et  e  contagibns  ignis. 
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The  indefinite  quis  of  course  is  invariably  an  enclitic,  so  that 
examples  need  not  be  quoted.  But  to  the  same  class  belong  the 
relative  itself  and  all  conjunctions,  when  they  resign  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  in  favour  of  other  words, 
and  these  words  when  so  prefixed  have  always  much  importance. 
As  this  point  rarely  meets  with  the  notice  which  it  deserves  I 
shall  quote  not  a  few  examples,  taking  in  order  a.  substantives, 
6.  adjectives,  c.  verbs,  d.  adverbs,  as  : 

a.  Sucof'antias  componit,  aurum  ut  abs  ted  auferat  (PI.  Bac 

4,  4,  88). 
Si  est  pa-true,  culpam  ut  Antipho  in  se  admiserit  (Ter.  Ph. 

2,  1,  40). 
Nos   tua    progenies,   caeli    quibus    adnuis   arcem    (Verg. 

Aen.  1,  254). 

b.  Vt  sunt  humana,  tuos  ut  faciat  filius  (Ter.  Haut.  3,  2,  40). 
ingens  cui  lumen  ademptum  (Verg.  Aen.  3,  658). 

furens  quid  femina  possit  (5,  6). 

Vix  hostem,  alterni  si  congrediamur,  habemus  (12,  233). 

Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum  (Hor.  Sat.  1,  4,  81). 

c.  Ignoscenda    quidem,   scirent-si    ignoscere    manes    (Verg. 

G.  4,  489). 
Sat  fatis  Venerique  datum,  tetigerc-quod  arua 
Fertilis  Ausoniae  Troes  (Aen.  9,  135). 
Superat  quoniam  Fortuna,  scquamur  (5,  22). 

d.  Posthac-si  quicquam,  nil  precor  (Ter.  Ph.  1,  2,  92). 
Posthac   incolumem   sat  scio  fore  me,  nunc  si  deuito  hoc 

malum  (Andr.  3,  5,  5). 

While  the  Greek  language  has  the  advantage  of  special  forms 
for  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  according  as  they  are  em- 
phatic or  the  contrary,  tfxov,  c/xot,  €/xe,  as  against  fxov,  yxot,  /xe,  the 
Latin  language  was  compelled  to  mark  the  distinction  by  accent, 
and  this  alike  for  the  pronouns  of  the  three  persons,  me,  te,  se, 
mild,  tihi,  sibi.     Thus  we  have  an  emphatic  pronoun  in : 

Nulla  meis  sine  te  quaeretur  gloria  rebus  (Aen.  9,  278). 
Munera  quae  patriis  ad  me  portatis  ab  oris, 
Vertite  ;».l  Aeneam  (11,  281;. 
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But  very  commonly  these  pronouns  are  devoid  of  emphasis 
and  then  appear  as  enclitics,  as  : 

Nee  faciam  :  etsi  amor  me  grauiter  consuetudoque  eius  tenet 
(Ter.  Hec.  3,  3,  44). 

Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore  (Verg.  Aen.  1,  339). 
ilia  se  iactet  in  aula  (1,  144). 

Solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror,  soli  mini   Pallas 
Debetur  (10,  442). 
tectusque  tenet  se  (10,  802). 
Sed  neque  currentem  se,  nee  cognoscit  euntem  (12,  903). 

Nostrasne  euadere  demens 
Sperasti  te  posse  manus?  (9,  561). 

But  the  treatment  of  personal  pronouns  as  enclitics  has 
already  been  seen  above  (p.  468),  where  for  the  comedians  a  short 
vowel  (me,  te,  se)  has  been  claimed,  when  they  appear  in  this 
character. 

So  far  I  may  hope  perhaps  that  assent  will  be  given  to  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  enclitics.  But  I  feel  less  confidence, 
that  scholars  will  follow  me  when  I  claim  substantives  and 
verbs  as  at  times  so  degraded.  The  nominative  of  a  noun  is 
usually  placed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  a  clause ;  but  if  it  be 
altogether  without  importance  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  form 
of  a  pyrrhic,  it  is  apt  to  skulk  as  it  were  behind  some  word  with 
the  character  of  an  enclitic,  as  : 

Hie  illius  arma 
Hie  curriis  fuit :  hoc  regniim  dea  gentibus  esse  (Aen.  1,  21). 

Talia  flammato  secum  dea  corde  uolutans  (1,  54). 

O  passi  grauiora  dabit  deus  his  quoque  finem  (1,  203). 

Tantum  effata  caput  glauco  contexit  amictu 

Multa  gemens  et  se  fluuio  dea  condidit  alto  (12,  886). 

To  these  examples  from  Vergil  add  from  Horace : 
lam  satis  .  .  .  Grandinis  misit  pater. 

This  combination  of  misit  and  pater  throws  the  accent  on  the 
fifth  syllable  of  the  verse,  where  it  ought  to  be  in  agreement 
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with  such  Greek  lines  as  HoiKikoOpov  aOavar  Ac^poStra  and 
Catullus' :  Fauca  nuntiate  meae  puellae.  So  too  in  the  '  Car- 
men Saeculare '  I  would  read :  Lucidum  c&eli-clecns,  Doctus  et 
Thoebi-chorus  et  Dianae.  It  is  of  course  an  admitted  doctrine 
that  es  and  est  are  often  enclitics ;  and  no  difficulty  will  be  made 
in  so  treating  sumus  in  : 

O  socii — neque  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum  (Aen.  1,  202). 

Ot  fait  after  currus  in  the  line  just  quoted.  But  not  a  few  lines 
in  the  'Aeneid'  exhibit  other  verbs  of  pyrrhic  form  as  the  thesis 
of  the  fourth  dactyl,  and  this  verb  attached  to  an  adjective, 
which  constitutes  the  true  predicate  of  the  clause.  I  refer  to 
lines  like  :  ]tmifluit  agmine  Tibris,  creblis  mieat  ignibus  aether, 
which  already  Dr.  Carey  in  his  Latin  Prosody  proposed  to 
read  as  here  marked.  No  doubt  it  is  the  ordinal  province  of 
the  verb  to  serve  as  a  predicate ;  and  this  seems  to  be  implied 
in  Quintilian's  words  (1,  4,  18) :  '  in  uerbis  uim  sermonis,  in 
nominibus  materiam.'  Still  at  times  the  more  important  part 
of  the  predicate  resides  in  some  other  word,  especially  an  adjec- 
tive, which  is  then  always  entitled  to  a  very  distinctive  position, 
commonly  either  the  first  place  of  all,  or  if  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  then  made  prominent  by  having  the  verb  immediately 
following.     Take  as  examples  : 

Bonas  me  absente  hie  confecistis  nuptias  (Ter.  Ph.  2,  1,  28). 
KaA.ov  yap   aTCY^cos   /cat  /xey    eupes  rovvofxa  (Arist.  Av.  820). 
AurAa  S'ericrav   ITpia/xioai  6    dpapTta  (Aesch.  Ag.  537). 

In  the  lino  of  Horace  :  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aeraulari, 
quisquis  already  in  itself  emphatic  is  strengthened  by  having 
studet  attached  to  it;  and  I  quote  this  line  the  more  because 
Bentley  in  the  preface  to  his  Terence  unhappily  selects  it  as  his 
example  of  the  now  exploded  doctrine  that  the  Sapphic  has  a 
caesura  quintofere  seviipede. 

Hitherto  I  have  drawn  attention  chiefly  to  verbs  of  pyrrhic 
form,  serving  as  a  sort  of  enclitic ;  but  even  other  verbs  may  be 
so  attached  to  a  preceding  emphatic  word  as  to  affect  its  accent. 
Thus  in  the  Adelphi  (1,  2,  51)  : 
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Curemus  aequaui  utcrque  partem,  tu  alteram 
Ego  item  alteram;  nam  ambos  curare  propeniodum 
Reposcere  illurast  quern  detli^ti — 

the  accent  on  the  final  of  ambus  is  on  this  principle  justified  ;  and 
Bentley's  conjectural  transposition,  curare  ambos,  involves  the 
twofold  evil  of  giving-  to  curare  an  emphasis  it  cannot  bear  and 
at  the  same  time  rubbing  ambos  of  its  due. 

It  was  said  above  that  a  preposition  and  its  noun  are  to  be  ac- 
centuated as  forming  one  word,  and  examples,  such  as  inter-se, 
were  quoted  ;  but  when  a  verb  is  attached  to  such  a  phrase,  the 
accent  may  again  be  varied  in  consequence  of  this  union,  as : 

Talibus  inter-se-firmabant  foedera  dictis  (Aen.  12,  212)  ; 
Inter-se-coisse  uiros  et  cernere  ferro  (12,  709). 

T  may  here  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  the  placing  a  verb 
in  the  middle  of  a  clause  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  a  pre- 
ceding word  by  the  example  of  an  outlying  language.  In  the 
year  1858  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Philological  Society 
read  several  interesting  papers  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  native 
language,  the  Magyar.  When  he  had  brought  the  series  to  a 
conclusion,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  passed 
over  a  subject  which  for  me  had  a  special  interest,  the  position 
in  a  sentence  of  the  verb.  The  question  seemed  to  be  one  which 
had  never  occurred  to  him ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  little  thought 
that  he  replied  :  "  We  generally  place  it  at  the  end  of  a  clause." 
The  word  '  generally '  led  me  to  ask  what  were  the  quali- 
fications implied  in  the  term ;  and  again,  after  a  little  thought, 
he  said  :  "  If  emphatic,  it  always  comes  first  of  all."  A  third 
time  I  pressed  him  with  a  question  :  "  But  does  it  never  occupy 
any  place  but  that  of  first  or  last  ?"  and  after  a  third  pause  for 
reflection,  he  answered :  "  If  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  it 
always  follows  an  emphatic  word."  I  was  much  pleased  with 
this  result,  for  the  three  rules  were  precisely  those  which  for 
many  years  I  had  claimed  as  governing  the  place  of  a  Latin 
verb,  and  which  I  believe  to  hold  also  for  the  Greek  language. 

But  a  word  may  be  emphatic  without  having  a  verb  to  follow 
it;  and  then  may  so  far  tyrannize  over  an  unimportant  word  or 
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phra.se  that  comes  immediately  after  it,  as  to  attach  the  same 
enclitically  t<>  itself,  and  in  so  doing  vary  its  own  accent. 
Vergil  for  example,  when  speaking  of  Dolon's  ill-fated  offer  to 
enter  the  Grecian  camp  as  a  spy,  on  the  condition  of  having  for 
his  reward  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  says  : 

Ilium  Tydides  alio  pro  talibus  ausis 
Adfecit  pretio  (Aen.  12,  391). 

Similarly  the  accent  thrown  on  Tumi  by  means  of  an  enclitic 
nunc  adds  to  the  rhythm  in  :  Te  Tumi  nunc  dextra  gerit  (12,  97)  ; 
and  still  more  clearhy  is  this  to  be  felt  in  (12,  156)  :  Non  lacrimis 
hoc  tempus  ait  Saturnia  Juno. 

"When  a  vocative  presents  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
it  is  usual  fur  printers  to  inclose  it  between  two  commas ;  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  a  good  reader  would  dispense  with 
the  first  of  these,  and  treat  it  as  a  secondary  word,  often  encli- 
tically added  to  what  precedes,  this  being  generally  a  word  of 
some  importance.  On  this  principle  I  would  account  for  the 
accent  in  : 

Inueni  germana  uiam — gratare  sorori  (Aen.  4,  478). 

Hoc  illud  germana  fuit  ?  (4,  675)  ; 

Dabitur  Troiane  quod  optas  (7,  260). 

En  agros  et  quam  bello  Troiane  petisti 

Hesperiam  metire  iacens  (12,  359). 

Neque  me  indecorem  germana  uidebis  (12,  679). 

There  are  yet  other  classes  of  phrases,  where  the  '  conjunctio 
uerborum '  serves  to  account  for  an  unusual  position  of  an 
accent,  as  first  that  of  an  adjective  and  its  substantive  ;  and  this 
holds  alike  of  the  comic  metres  and  those  of  Vergil,  etc.,  as  in 

s 

Vter  ibi  melior-bellqtor  erit  inuentus    cantharo    (PI.  Men. 

1,  3,  5). 
Etiam  me  iunctis-quadrigis  minitatu's  prosternere  (5,  5,  36). 
Et  mihi  des  nummossescentos  quos  pro  capitc  illius  pendam 

(Pers.  1,  1,  37). 
Vectus    capital iyericlo     per     praedones    plurumos      (Trim 

4,  3,  81). 
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And  so  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Aeneid  :  crimen-commune  ro- 
pellam  (v.  16);  isto-certamine  casus  (61);  coniux-Lauinia 
canipo  (80);  portis-subliinibus  astant  (133);  or  at  the  beginning 
of  lines:  Semiuiri-Phrygis  (99);  Hagnanirni-Iouis  (144).  But 
a  genitive  attached  to  a  noun  has  a  similar  connection  with  it, 
and  so  we  have :  Prosequere,  in-duri-certaniina  Martis  euntem 
(73);  diri-sacraria  Ditis. 

Another  case  of  accent  modified  by  the  conjunctio  uerborum 
occurs  where  words  are  closely  united  by  a  connecting  particle 
as  et  or  que;  e.g.  in:  tunes  et  tecta  domorum  (Aen.  12,  132); 
animo  nianibusque  parentem  (348)  ;  Amy  cum  fratrenique  Diorem 
(509) ;  leges  et  foedera  iungent  (822) ;  hominum  rerurnque 
repertor  (829)  ;  morem  ritusque  sacrorum  (836).  But  in  enu- 
merations without  conjunctions  a  similar  liberty  seems  to  have 
been  permitted  as  (PI.  Bac.  4,  8,  53 ;  Trin.  4,  3,  15 ;  Men.  2,  1, 
10  ;  Merc.  5,  2,  5)  : 

Castor  Polluces  Mars  Mercurius  Hercules ; 

Collicrepidae,  cruricrepidae,  ferriteri,  mastigiae. 

Istros  Hispanos  Massiliensis  Ilurios  (pron.  Il'rios). 

Vitam,  amicitidm,  uo(l)uptatem,  laetitiam,  ludum,  iocum. 
Monosyllabic  substantives  seem  especially  disposed  to  connect 
themselves  in  pronunciation  with  words  to  which  in  sense  they 
belong.  Thus  our  eyes  are  familiar  with  res-publica  and  ius- 
iurandum.  Similarly  Priscian  (Partit.  2,  465  k)  treats  uir- 
illustris,  uir-spectabilis,  as  pronounced  sub  uno  accentu.  A  better 
proof  of  the  close  connection  of  such  a  monosyllabic  word  with 
its  adjective  cannot  be  found    than  such  a  passage,   as  Lucr. 

2,  1050, 

res-ipsa-que*  per-se 
Vociferatur. 

But  the  same  idea  is  consistent  with  the  metre  of: 

Me  qui  abusus  sum  tantdm-rem  patriam  porro  in  diuitiis 

(pron.  ditiis).  PI.  Trin.  3,  2,  56 ; 
Quantds-res  turbo,  quantas  moueo  machinas,  Glor.  3,  2,  11. 

s 

*  Exactly  in  the  same  way  id  is  shown  to  be  a  proclitic  in :  Id- 
petessam   id-persequar-qw   corde   atque  animo  et  uiribus  (Capt.  2, 

3,  27). 
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Multds-res  simitu  in  meo  corde  uorso  (Bacchiac  metre), 
Trin.  2,  1,  1. 

Quantum  ex-ipsd-re  coniecturam  fecimus,  Ter.  Haut. 
2,  3,  25. 

Grauius  tuum  erit  unum  uerbum  ad-edm-rem  quam  cen- 
tum mea,  Trin.  2,  2,  107 ; 

Nihil  istac  opus  est  arte  ad-hdnc-rem  quam  paro,  Ter. 
Andr.  1,  1,  5; 

Quam  tibi  de  quauis  und-re  uersibus  omnis,    Lucr.  1,  416. 

Similarly  we  have  in  mala  res  of  the  following  line  an  anapest 
cut  down  by  the  law  of  consecutive  vowels  to  a  trochaic  spondee 

indVres : 

Habeas  ut  nanctu's  :  nota  mcda-res  optumast  (PI.  Trin. 
1,  2,  25). 

The  little  noun  uis  is  another  example  in  point ;  and  here  we 
may  rely  in  the  first  place  on  the  fact  that  in  MSS.  summd-ui 
is  at  times  written  as  a  single  word  ;  for  example  in  Liv.  6,  9  in 
the  Harl.  MS.  2672.  Following  this  we  have  a  satisfactory 
rhythm  in : 

Illi  inter  sese  multd-ui  bracchia  tollunt  (V.  Aen.  8,  452). 

Add  G.  3,  220;    A.  1,275;    etc.;    magnd-ui,  G.    1,169;    qud-ui, 
A.  12,  917;  and 

Significant  initum  perculsae  corda  tud-ui,  Lucr.  1,  14. 

And  to  them  may  bo  added  combinations  such  as :  tergemini-uis 
Geryonai,  odora  canum-uis,  etc. 

Spes  is  similarly  treated  in :  uand-spe  lusit  amantem  (Verg.  A. 

1 1,  356);    subitd-spe  feruidus  ardet   (12,  325)    and:  quid  struis 

aut  qud-spe  gelidis  in  nubibus  haeres?  (12,  796).     And  after  all 

we  have  a  similar  union    even  with  a  trisyllabic  ablative  in 

magnopere  and  summopere. 

There  is  yet  another  case  that  deserves  some  consideration. 
Bentley  in  several  notes  to  his  '  Terence '  has  a  phrase  '  acuitur 
ob  interrogationem  '  or  something  equivalent,  meaning  accented 
on  the   final,   as  Andr.   3,  4,   7  ;  4,  1,  20  ;  Eun.  4,  4,  42;  Ph.  1, 
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4,  29.  In  the  first  three  of  these  there  are  other  justifications 
of  the  accent  claimed,  or  else  the  readings  are  doubtful,  so  that  I 
quote  but  the  last : 

Quid  facercs  si  alhid-quid  grauius  tibi  nunc  faciunduni  foret  ° 

The  question  however  is  one  which  requires  further  examina- 
tion.    Passages  which  seem  to  support  Bentley's  views  are  : 

Quid    factumst?      Meretricem    indigne   deperit.       Non    tu 

taces?  (PI.  Bac.  3,  3,  66). 
Sic  hoc  digitulis  duobus  sumebds  primoribus  ?  (lb.  4,  4,  24. ) 
Quid  ego  nunc  facidm  ?  domum  ire  cupio  ;  at  uxor  non  sinit. 

(Men.  5,  5,  60). 
Quid  manedm  ?    Clamidem   banc  commemores  quanti  con- 

ductast.     Quid  est?  (Ps.  4,  7,  88). 

So  in  Vergil  we  have  : 

Iustitiaene  prius  mirer  belline  laborum?     (Aen.  11,  126). 

Cessds  in  uota  precesque, 
Tros  ait  Aenea?  cessds  f  neque  enim  ....  (6,  51). 
Qua  tibi  lucem  Arte  morer?  (12,  874). 

And  then  from  Horace : 

Gessdt  uoluntas  ?  non  alia  bibam  Mercede. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  Latin  adjective  in  preceding  its 
noun  asserts  a  title  to  emphasis.  Still  more  decided  is  this 
assertion,  when  the  noun  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  clause ; 
nor  does  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  connection  of  the  two  words 
from  this  separation,  inasmuch  as  the  intensio  uocis  with  which 
the  adjective  is  then  uttered  causes  it  to  be  still  ringing  in  the 
ear  so  to  say,  when  the  clause  is  completed  by  the  utterance  of  the 
noun.*  Thus  in  one  sense  the  two  words  are  not  separated. 
Hence  in 

Aequdm  memento  rebus  in  arduis 

Seruare  mentem 

*  Of  course  the  connection  is  to  a  great  extent  asserted  in  the  com- 
mon suffix  of  case,  number  and  gender,  so  that  the  classical  languages 
may  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty,  where  it  would  be  too  violent  for 
a  modern  language,  especially  one  so  devoid  of  inflection  as  English. 
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or 

quiuia  stomachetur  eodem 
Quo  personatus  pact6  pater 

the  emphasis  of  the  adjective  is  shown  first  by  its  occupying 
the  first  place,  secondly  by  the  verb  immediately  following, 
thirdly  by  preceding  its  noun,  and  fourthly  by  throwing  that 
noun  as  it  were  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  so  that  this  emphasis 
to  use  mathematical  language  is  of  the  foui  th  power. 

Elision  is  another  affection  of  language  which  often  leads  to 
a  modification  of  accent.  The  words  neglexisse,  antiquom,  lenoni, 
nescire,  deldtam  in  themselves  have  of  course  the  accent  on  the 
long  penult  as  here  marked  ;  yet  Terence  in  the  '  Phormio  '  takes 
the  liberty  of  throwing  back  the  accent,  when  the  final  vowels 
are  suppressed  by  elision,  as  in  : 

Amo  te  et  non  neglexisse  habeo  gratiam  (1,2,  4). 
Ad  hospitem  antiquom:  is  senem  per  epfstulas  (17). 
Ea  seruiebat  lenoni  impurissimo  (33). 
Noster  quid  ageret,  nescire  :  et  illam  ducere  (67). 
Ad  portitores  esse  delatam :  banc  petam  (100). 

At  the  same  time  this  change  of  accent  was  no  way  imperative, 
as  seen  in : 

Nihil  aderat  adiumenti  ad  pulcritudinem  (55). 

Set  epistulam  ab  eo  adldtam  esse  audiui  modo  et  (99). 

Similarly  Vergil  seems  to  avail  himself  of  the  right  to  modify 
the  accent  of  lorlcam,  obsedere,  conceptumque  in  the  lines  : 

Circumdant  loricam  umeris  ;  simul  aptat  habendo  (12,  88). 
Obsedere,  alii  portis  sublimibus  astant  (12,  133). 
Aut  tn  bella  cie,  conceptumque  excute  foedus  (12,  158). 

On  the  other  hand  he  rejects  the  privilege  in  : 

ferroue  haec  regna  lacessent  (12,  186). 
tellurem  effundat  in  undas  (12,  204). 
caelumque  in  Tartara  soluat  (1  2,  205). 

What  is  here  said  applies  to  those  cases  where  a  polysyllable 
is  made  up  of  two  or  more  connected  words.     Thus  hac-fdma 
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would  have  the  accent  as  marked ;  but  when  suffering  elision 
it  may  change  this,  as  e.  g.  in  Andr.  1,1,72: 

Quid  uerbis  opus-est  ?  Hac-fama  inipulsus-Chrenies 

In  such  a  phrase  as  toto-me  monie  quderere,  me  as  an  enclitic 
would  lead  to  an  accent  on  the  final  of  toto  ;  but  if  me  be  sub- 
jected to  elision,  the  case  is  altered,  as  in  Andr.  2,  2,  5  : 

Audin  tu  ilium  ?  T6to-me  oppido  exanimatum  quaerere. 

Again  uicto  in  itself  would  have  the  accent  on  the  penult,  but 
add  an  enclitic  as  que  or  esse,  and  the  accent  will  then  be  on  the 
o,  uictoque,  uictosse.  Yet  again  let  elision  take  place  and 
we  may  now  have  a  return  of  the  accent  to  the  i,  as  in  Haut. 
3,  1,  29  : 

Si  te  tarn  leni  et  uicto  ss(e)  anim(o")  ostenderis. 

So  too  through  elision  we  have  the  accent  changed  in  Ad.  5,  8,  22  : 

Yidetur  :  si  uos  tdnto-opere  istuc  uoltis,  fiat.     Bene  facis. 

In  the  case  of  uicto  esse  as  just  quoted  I  claimed  the  accent 
for  the  o  of  uicto  rather  than  for  the  e  of  esse.  This  may  at 
first  be  thought  a  very  trivial  matter ;  but  it  will  be  found  in 
many  cases  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  rhythm,  as  throwing 
the  tone  on  an  important  word  rather  than  on  an  idle  enclitic. 
Already  Bentley  seems  to  have  been  misled  through  failing  to 
see  the  real  position  of  the  accent  in  such  cases,  and  so  in  Haut. 
5,  1,  52: 

Fac  te  patrem  esse  sentiat ;  fac  ut  audeat 

he  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  because  he  said  the  all 
important  patrem  was  '  in  thesi,'  and  wished  to  correct  the  evil 
by  transposition  of  esse  and  patrem,  thus  violating  the  canon,* 

*  I  refer  to  Eitschl's  doctrine  as  stated  in  his  '  Prolegomena,'  p.  128 : 
"  breuem  uocalem  ante  mutam  cum  Iiquida  nunquam  uel  apud  Plau- 
tum  uel  in  ueteri  poesi  Latinorum  corripi  (he  means :  non  corripi)  tarn 
est  pro  certo  et  explorato  habendum  ut  de  hac  quidem  re  non  amplius 
additurus  sim  in  his  prolegonienis."  In  confirmation  I  may  add  that 
in  reading  Terence's  six  plays  in  the  text  of  Bentley  with  especial 
attention  to  this  point  I  found  violations  of  the  law :  Thais  se  patri, 
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now  thoroughly  established  for  the  old  comedy,  that  a  vowel 
in  'doubtful  position'  was  of  necessity  short,  and  not  common, 
as  in  the  Augustan  age.  But  the  change  for  his  purpose  was 
unnecessary  if  we  read  the  words,  as :  Fac  te  patrem-'sse 
sentiat. 

On  the  same  principle  I  wrote  above  (p.  459)  huius-sse  in 
Haut.  2,  3,  92,  in  preference  to  huius  esse  of  Umpfenbach,  thus 
giving  to  the  pronoun  its  due  emphasis. 

Modern  editors  seem  sometimes,  though  rarely,  alive  to  this 
distinction.  In  the  Trin.  4,  3,  85  for  example  Eitschl*  has  all 
I  could  desire,  when  he  writes  : 

Visne  aquam 
Tibi  petam  ?     Ees  quom  animam  agebat,  turn]  esse  offusam 
oportuit. 

So  too  Umpfenbach  felt  that  me  was  emphatic  in  Hec.  2,  3,  6, 
and  accordingly  printed  : 

Habui  illam  ac  si  ex  me  esset  nata :  nee  qui  hoc  mihi  eue- 
niat  scio. 

Yet  their  general  practice  is  at  variance  with  this ;  and  in 
order  that  the  advantage  which  results  from  a  more  strict 
observance  of  the  accentuation  I  am  contending  for,  may  be 
more  clearly  felt,  I  will  quote  at  length  the  following  lines  from 
two  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  : 

Tantum  'sse  oportet :  recte  rationem  tenes  (Glor.  1,1,  47). 
Ita  me  insimulatam  perperam  probri  'sse  somniaui  (2,  4,  39). 

Eun.  5,  8,  9 ;  facta  est  duplici,  Haut.  prol.  6;  Nil  supra,  Ad.  2,  3, 11 ; 
and  as  suggested  in  his  notes :  Et  scilicet  iam  me  uoles  hoc  patrem 
orare  ut  celet.  In  every  one  of  these,  as  in  that  quoted  above,  the 
reading  is  from  his  own  conjecture. 

*  In  his  '  Prolegomena,'  p.  251,  he  refers  this  to  the  accentus  logicus 
which  he  seems  to  distinguish,  I  think  incorrectly,  from  accentus  as 
used  by  the  Grammarians.     See  too  what  he  says  in  p.  261. 

t  Similarly  in  the  Phorm.  3,  2,  18,  a  long  disputed  passage,  I  would 
propose  to  set  matters  right  by  reading  ulla  for  alia,  and  a  transposi- 
tion of  hoc  with  esse,  so  as  to  have  : 

Neque  Antipho  ulla  cum  occupatus  esset  sollicitudine, 
Turn  'sse  hoc  mihi  obiectum  malum! 
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Dicent  te  mendaccm  nee  uerum  'sse,  fide  nulla,  'sse  te  (4, 8,  59). 
Ego  to  autem  noui  qudm  'sse  soleas  iinpotens  (Ter.  Haut. 

2,  3,  130). 
Illene?   sed  reprimam  me:    nam  in  metu   'sse   hunc  illi'st 

utile  (1,  2,  25). 
Exponendam.     0  Iuppiter,  tantdm  'sse  in  animo  inscitiam 

(4,  1,  17). 
Numquam  hodie  tecum  commutaturum  patrem 
TJnum  'sse  uerbum,  si  te  dices  ducere  (  Andr.  2,  4,  8). 

But  I  go  farther  and  claim  a  similar  treatment  of  esse  even 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  : 

Nee  quoin  me  melius  mea  Scapha  rear  'sse  deficatam. — PI. 
Most.  1,  3,  2. 

Solent  'sse :  id  non  fit.  Yerurn  dicis  :  quid  ergo  nunc  faciam 
Syre  ?— Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  40. 

Mfhi  sciunt  nihil  'sse.  Dices  ducent  damnatuni  domum. — 
Ph.  2,  2,  20. 

Hanc  Demipho  negdt  'sse  cognatam  ?     Negat. — lb.  2,  3,  6. 

Viris  'sse  aduorsas  deque  studiumst,  smiilis  pertinacia. — Hec. 
2,  1,  5. 

Tuos  'sse  ego  illis  mores  morbum  magis  quam  ullam  aliam 
rem  arbitror. — lb.  2,  1,  42. 

Adeon  rem  rediisse  ut  qui  mihi  consultum  optume  uelit  'sse. — 
Ph.  1,  3,  1. 

In  thus  claiming  the  sound  of  'sse  for  esse  after  a  consonant 
I  shall  be  thought  by  some  overbold;  but  in  the  other  case, 
Avhere  a  vowel  precedes,  over  and  above  the  advantage  of  a 
better  placed  emphasis  I  may  appeal  to  the  Greek  habit  in 
certain  cases  of  suppressing  the  initial  vowel  of  the  second  word 
in  favour  of  a  long  final  vowel,  as  fx-q  \  ^pevos  Sept.  c.  Th.  873, 
fxrj  VoAwXoTas  Sup.  209,  and  the  far  stronger  case  of  /xr] 
'fxekav  Sup.  706,  where  the  dropped  prefix  carries  with  it  so 
strong  a  meaning. 

Again  in  not  a  few  cases  it  seems  probable  that  instead  of 
destroying  either  one  or  the  other  contending  vowel,  the  two 
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were  blended  into  a  sort  of  diphthong  or  perhaps  an  inter- 
mediate sound,  like  the  Greek  firj  ov,  ov/mos,  wvrjp,  Kara.  Thus 
eho  which  by  Gennan  editors  is  habitually  printed  extra  uersum 
may  safely  be  read  with  the  following  an  as  a  single  syllable 
=  yon  (or  yomi)  in  Trin.  4,  2,  89  : 

Eho  an  etiam  Arabia'st  in  Ponto?     Est":  non  ilia  ubi  tus 
gi'gnitur. 

Add  Trin.  4,  2,  100;  Poen.  1,  2, 121 ;  ib.  4,  3,  14  ;  Paid.  2,  7,  20. 
Again  in  Ter.  Ph.  2,  3,  21  :  Videas  te  atque  illam,  ut  narras.  I 
in  malum  crucem,  and  Eun.  5,  4,  21  :  Tro  deum  fidem,  facinus 
feodum  !  o  infelicem  adulescentulum  the  i  and  o  will  alike 
vanish,  unless  we  read  oinfelicem  ad,  and  y  in  malam  cr. 

But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  elision  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  notice.  Quintilian  (11,  3,  33)  says:  '  Et  uocales  fre- 
quentissiine  coeunt,  et  consonantium  quaedam  insequenti  uocali 
dissimulantur,'  where  he  is  clearly  speaking  of  elision,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say :  '  utriu.squo  exemplum  posuimus  :  multnm  ille  et 
terris.'  As  his  phrase  consonantes  is  plural,  we  are  led  to  ask 
what  consonant  or  consonants  has  he  in  view  besides  m. 
Scarcely  «,  for  that  in  old  poetry  was  often  dropped,  even  when 
a  consonant  followed.  Is  it  not  then  the  d  of  neuter  pronouns  ? 
The  more  so  as  in  Greek  it  is  precisely  the  corresponding  v  of 
neuter  pronouns  that  habitually  vanishes.  Compare  too  idem 
as  also  the  neuters  hoc  istuc  illuc.  This  suggestion  is  in  my 
mind  strongly  stipported  by  the  evidence  of  the  verses  of  the 
old  poets,  for  it  at  once  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  not  a  few  cases 
in  which  a  prevalent  school  of  German  scholars  would  make 
vowels  short,  where  two,  nay  even  three  mutes  follow.  Take 
for  example  the  following  lines  : 

l.*Qui(d)  abstulisti  hinc?  Di  me  perdant  si  ego  tui  quic- 
quam  abstuli. 

2.  Perque  tua  genua.     Qui(d)  obsecras  me.     Inscitiae 
Meac  et  stultitiae  ignoscas :  nunc  demuni  scio. 

3.  Qui(d)  interest  ?  Hoc  adeo  ex-huc-re  uenit  in  mentem 
mihi. 

*  1.    Aul.  4,  4, 18.         2.    Glor.  2,  6,  61.         3.   Ter.  Eun.  2,  2,  2. 
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4.  Correxit  miles,  quo(d)  intellexi  minus  :  nam  me  extrusit 
foras. 

5.  Qui(d)  ignaue,  peniculon  pugnare,  qui  istum  hue  portes, 
cogitas  ? 

6.  Qui(d)  huic  hie  negotist  V     Tune  has  pepulisti  fores  ? 

7.  Nunc  nostrae  timeo  parti,  qui(d)  hie  respondeat. 

8.  Qnidnam  hoc  est  rei  ?     Qui(d)  hie  uolt  ueterator  sibi  ? 

Here  the  remedies  suggested  by  Dr.  Wagner  ('  Introd.  to 
Aulularia,'  p.  52)  are  to  lead  abstulisti,  obsecras,  and  in  Terence 
(see  his  notes)  ignaue,  Intellexi,  huic,  and  Mc  before  respondeat  and 
before  uolt. 

1  next  turn  to  the  leading  metres  of  Latin  poets,  commencing 
with  those  of  an  iambic  or  trochaic  character,  which  may  well 
be  considered  together,  as  substantially  of  the  same  character, 
for  even  the  iambic  senarius,  or  to  use  the  Greek  phraseology 
trimeter,  is  rather  to  be  broken  up  into  three  portions,  as  re- 
presented by  the  scheme — 

Syl.  ditrochaeus,  ditrochaeus,  ditrochee. 

The  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  metre  is  seen  in  the  ode  of 
Catullus : 

Phaselus  ille  quern  uidetis  hospites, 

which  runs  on  through  seven  and  twenty  lines  without  a  single 
substitute  for  an  iamb. 

Another  example  is  seen  in  the  29th  ode  of  the  same  poet. 
But  so  strict  an  observance  of  the  law  would  cramp  a  writer 
beyond  all  endurance.     Thus  Horace  began  an  ode  with  : 
Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 

but  soon  found  it  convenient  to  admit  certain  varieties.  The 
Greek  poets  in  like  manner  learned  to  tolerate  a  spondee  with 
an  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in  place  of  a  pure  iamb  in  the 
odd  places,  and  the  epodes  of  Horace  exhibit  the  same  conces- 
sion, as  : 

Qua  muneretur  te  Priape  et  te  pater. 

4.  lb.  4,  5,  11.  5.  lb.  4,  7,  7.  6.  Ad.  4,  5,  3.  7.  Andr.  %  5,  8. 
8.  lb.  2,  6,  26. 
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In  the  trochaic  division  of  the  line  this  amounts  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  impure  for  a  pure  '  ditrochaeus.' 

While  this  foam  of  the  '  senarius '  in  the  Greek  tragic  drama 
was  insisted  upon  with  the  sole  exception  of  an  occasional 
solution  of  a  trochee  into  a  tribrach,  the  Latin  language  was 
obliged  to  claim  a  freer  liberty,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  language  has  a  larger  proportion  of  consonants ;  and 
again  the  very  nature  of  comedy  claims  for  it  a  greater  licence. 
But  even  in  Latin  comedy  examples  are  not  unfrequently  found, 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  Greek  verses  of  the  same 
character,  eight  for  example  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Andria: 

Neque  commouetur  animus  in-ea-re  tamen — 

Cum  dote  summa  filio  uxorem  ut  daret  — 

Nil*  suspicans  etiam  mali.     Hem  quid  est?     Scies. — 

Adeo  modesto,  adeo  uenusto,  ut  nil  *  supra. — 

Seruaui.     Honesta  oratiost.     Recte  putas. — 

Venit  Chremes  postridie  ad  me  clamitans. — 

In  Famphilo  ut  nil*  sit  morae :  restat  Chremes — 

Curabo :  eamus  nuueiam  intro.     I  prae,  sequor. 

But  while  the  senarius  was  adopted  for  the  more  quiet  scenes 
of  Latin  comedy,  a  longer  line  was  called  for  in  the  case  of 
strong  excitement;  and  here  we  have  three  varieties  to  say  the 
least : 

Syl.  ditrochaeus  ditrochaeus  ditrochaeus  ditrochee  ; 

or  the  same  without  the  anacrusis,  the  learned  name  for  the  pre- 
fixed syllable  ;  or  thirdly,  a  complete  trochaic  tetrameter  made 
of  four  ditrochaei.  The  last  as  marking  great  vehemence  occurs 
but  rarely,  while  the  two  preceding  run  on  for  many  lines 
together.  Here  again  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  verses  which  may 
bear  comparison  with  the  corresponding  verses  of  Greek  tragedy, 
as  first  from  a  short  scene  of  eleven  lines  (Haut.  4,  2)  : 

Nil  est:  triumpho  si  licet  me  latere  tecto  abscedere — 
At  sic  opinor.     N6n  potest.     Iniino  optume  euge  haheo 
optumam. 

*  Editions  have  nihil  which  was  no  doubt  pronounced  as  nil. 
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And  then  from  the  first  twelve  lines  of  the  Phormio  (2,  2) : 
Oppido.     Ad  te  siimma  solum  Phormio  rerum  redit — 
Cedo  senem :  iam  instructa  sunt  mi  in  corde  consilia 

omnia — 
Non  itast ;  factiimst  periclum  ;  iam  pedum  uisast  uia. 

But  while  the  three  varieties  just  enumerated  belong  to 
excited  scenes,  the  vehemence  of  passion  rushes  at  times  into 
lines  of  still  greater  length,  either  iambic  hexameters,  or  trochaic 
hexameters  catalectic,  which  differ  only  in  the  addition  of  an 
initial  syllable  to  the  former.  Such  a  line  exceeds  the  breadth 
of  an  ordinary  page,  and  through  this  alone  I  believe  has  arisen 
tbe  practice  of  dividing  such  lines  into  tetrameters  and 
dimeters. 

In  support  of  my  view  I  refer  to  the  fact,  noticed  by  Bentley, 
that  according  as  tbe  long  line  ends  with  a  trochee  or  iamb,  the 
dimeter  begins  with  the  same. 

In  Andria,  1,  5  we  have  two  consecutive  lines  of  this 
character : 

Hanc  obstinate  operam  dat,  ut  me  a  Gfycerio  miserum 

abstrahat  ?     Quod  si  fit,  pereo  fiinditus. 
Adeon  hominem  esse  inuenustum  aut  infelicem 

quemquam  ut  ego  sum !     Pro  deum  atque  hominum 

fidem  ! 

Such  lines  are  of  course  exceptional.  I  next  proceed  to  a 
variety  not  unfrequently  employed,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion for  scenes  of  a  jocose  character;  and  again  I  give  lines  as 
strict  as  the  Greek  ear  would  demand,  from  the  Eunuch,  2,  2  • 

Dum   haec   loquimur    interea    loci   ad    macellum   ubi 

aduenimus — 
Ecquid    beo-te  ?      Men'  ?    papae.       Sic    soleo    amicos. 

Laudo. — 
Num  quern  euocari  hinc  uis  foras  ?     Sine  biduom  hoc 

praetereat.  • 

So  far  I  have  drawn  my  instances  from  Terence  in  preference, 
inasmuch  as  the  text  of  this  author  is  more  trustworthy ;  but 
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Plautus  also    has    lines    of  equally  pure  rhythm,  as  from   the 
Trinummus,  act  1,  sc.  '1 : 

Vt  to  uidere  audireque  aegroti  sient — 
Suspicionem  et  ciilpam  ut  ab  se  segregent — 
Suspfciost  in  pectore  alieno  sita — 
Est  atque  non  est  in  manu  Megaronides — 
Suamque  filiam  'sse  adultam  uirginem — 
Quoniam  hinc  itnru&t  ipsus  in  Seleuciam. 

And  then  for  the  comic  septenarius  from  the  Eudens,  2,  1  : 
Necessitate  quicquid  est  domi  id  sat  est  habendum — 
Pro  exercitu  gymnastico  et  palaestrico  hoc  habernus — 
Domum  redimus  clanculum,  dormimus  incenati — 
Famelica  hominum  natio.     Quid  agitis  ?     Vt  peritis  ? — 
Data  uerba  ero  sunt :  leno  abit  scelestus  exuldtum — 

And  others  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  scenes,  if  some  of 
my  doctrines  are  accepted,  as  for  example  the  short  vowel  of  an 
unaccented  me.  Thus  from  the  same  scenes  of  the  Andria  and 
lindens  I  might  quote  : 

Sine  mine  me  meo  *  uiuere  interea  modo — 
Si  uidero,  exquisiuero  :  faciet  me  certiorem. 

But  no  doubt  in  a  large  majority  of  examples  we  must  claim 
for  the  verses  of  Latin  comedy  the  same  freedom  that  is  claimed 
for  English  verse,  viz.,  that  unaccented  syllables,  though  for  the 
eye  long  by  position,  are  to  be  accepted  as  rhythmically  short. 

But  tlie  whole  theory  of  elision  has  something  strange  in  it, 
when  carried  to  the  extent  which  is  seen  in  the  language  of 
Latin  verse.  Had  the  practice  of  omitting  elided  vowels  in 
writing  as  well  as  reading,  which  prevails  in  Greek  writing, 
existed  for  Latin,  there  would  often  perhaps  have  arisen  some 
difficulty  for  us  in  following  the  meaning.  Yet  in  a  large 
number  of  such  cases  the  adjoining  words  would  have  prevented 
confusion.  Take  for  example  such  a  line  as  that  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  a    : 

*  See  above  p.  458. 

2   k  2 
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Quern  sese  ore  fexens,  guem*  forti  pectore  et  armis  ; 

the  silent  e  of  pectore,  can  cause  no  difficulty  about  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  this  is  determined  by  the  neighbour  words  forti 
and  armis,  to  say  nothing  of  ore.  Thus  the  bad  habit  of  declin- 
ing adjectives  which  di> figures  the  Latin  language  has  here 
some  compensating  advantage. 

What  has  been  advanced  in  this  and  the  three  preceding 
chapters  has,  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  bearing  on  all  Latin 
poetry.  As  to  the  Comic  writers  I  have  already  said  enough. 
But  the  influence  of  accent  in  the  Latin  dact\  lie  metres  demands 
some  consideration. 

The  usual  treatment  of  Latin  metre  seems  to  me  very  gener- 
ally to  betray  something  of  a  pedantic  character.  But  little 
reference  is  made  to  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  judge — the  ear. 
Horace's  "  Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure  "  has 
been  a  somewhat  misleading  guide,  as  inviting  a  preference  for 
the  fingers  over  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  may  be  excused  if  a 
beginner  is  taught  to  scan  his  hexameters;  but  this  after  all  is 
but  a  first  step  in  the  subject,  and  our  scholars  are  sensible 
of  this,  when  they  attempt  to  supplement  their  first  lessons  by 
the  doctrine  of  caesura ;  but  here  again  there  is  more  of  rule 
than  reason. 

By  the  veiy  name  dactylic  hexameter  we  are  told  that  the 
dactyl  is  the  base  of  the  system,  so  that  a  line  like 

Novcrov  aia-arparov  wpae  kukijv  oXzkovto  8e  \olol 

has  the  first  claim  to  our  attention.  But  a  long-continued  repe- 
tition of  such  lines  would  soon  cloy  upon  the  ear,  even  without 
the  alliteration  which  throws  something  like  ridicule  on 
lines  like  : 

*  This  reading  quern  is  stated  by  Forbiger  and  Conington  to  rest 
solely  on  conjecture,  whereas  it  is  the  reading  prima  manu  of  a  MS. 
which  by  the  best  authorities  is  thought  to  stand  foremost  in  antiquity, 
the  F  of  Ribbeck,  i.  e.  the  schedae  Vaticanae.  But  had  there  been  no 
such  sanction  for  the  reading,  I  should  still  have  asserted  it  on  internal 
evidence:  'And  what  does  his  mien  bespeak  him,  what  his  brawny 
chest  and  arms  ! '    Markland's  sense  told  him  quem  was  the  word. 
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7roAAtt  S'aravra  Karavra  Trapavra  T€  Bo^jxta  t->]X6ov 

O  Tito  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tyranne  tulisti. 

A  spondee  therefore  was  occasionally  admitted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  legitimate  dactyl,  under  the  condition  however  that 
such  spondee  should  have  a  metrical  accent  on  the  first  of  the 
two  syllables,  as  : 

Ouovoutl  Te  7rao"6  Aioq  tc  TcAetero  ftovXq — 
Pi'ns  in  frusta  secant,  ueribiisque  trementia  f igunt — 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  uolant,  furor  arma  ministrat — 
-47&anique  patrc's  et  altae  moenia  Eomae  ; 

and  so  on  with  two  or  more  such  spoudees,  until  we  come  to 
lines  which  have  a  dactyl  only  in  the  fifth  foot ;  nay  even  in 
this  place  a  spondee  was  at  times  acceptable  with  pleasing 
result,  as  in 

Orpea  re  aKtoevra  OaXaaaa  re  ^y^ecrcra 

Vos  ego  saepe  meo,  uos  carmine  compellabo  (Catul.  64,  24). 

But  I  doubt  if  Homer  has  a  line  so  unmusical  as  the  following 
of  Ennius  without  a  single  dactyl : 

Olli  craterfs-ex  auratis  hauserunt, 
Olli  respondit-rex  Albai-Longiii. 

But  even  the  admission  of  occasional  spondees  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  involved  a  similarity  of  rhythm,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  would  soon  be  offensive;  and  hence  a  new  liberty 
was  tolerated,  or  rather  approved,  in  what  I  may  call  an  ap- 
proach to  an  iambic  rhythm  in  the  first  part  of  a  line  to  the 
extent  sometimes  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  sometimes  of  three  and 
a  half,  as : 

KtXXav  T€  t.aOcqv — TevcSoio  T€  ficpi  /avacrcra?. 
KaX^as  ®e<TT0/HS?7S — omuvottoXwv  o^'  a/no-ros. 
Italiam  fati  profugus — Lauinaque  uenit. 
Quam  Ivxno  fertur — tern's  magis  omnibus  unam. 

Thus  two  consecutive  lines  near  the  be<nnnini>;  of  the  Becond  act 
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of  the  Menaechmi  would  with  all  accuracy  fit  into  the  first  part 
of  a  dactylic  hexameter 

Terrain  conspiciunt  — 

Si  adueniens  terrain  uideas. 

Again  we  meet  with  what  is  something  half-way  between  this 
and  the  stricter  dactylic  rhythm,  viz.  lines  beginning  with  a 
dactyl  or  a  trochaic  spondee,  so  to  say,  followed  again  by  an 
approach  to  an  iambic  rhythm,  as  Htoi  6y'  ws  ei7r<w,  'Oo-ns  e/xcu 
£wvtos,  Malta  quoque  et  bello  passus,  Prima  quod  ad  Troiam, 
Talia  fiammato  secum.  These  latter  remedies  present  themselves 
far  more  abundantly  in  Vergil  than  in  Homer ;  and  to  my  ear, 
on  which  I  set  no  great  value,  make  the  Aeneid  more  agreeable 
in  point  of  rhythm  than  the  Iliad,  simply  because  the  variety  is 
greater.  Vergil  too  seems  to  me  not  inferior  to  the  Greek  poet 
in  the  skill  with  which  he  turns  this  variety  to  account.  Thus 
there  is  something  well  suited  to  the  assumed  calmness  of  Juno, 
when  she  approaches  Aeolus  to  solicit  his  aid  in  a  succession  of 
spondees, 

Ad  quern  turn  Iuno  supplex — his  iiocibus  usast. 

So  too  'O'lli  sedato  respondit  corde  Latinus '  agrees  with  the 
quiet  resolution  of  the  aged  monarch.  Contrast  too  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  noisy  Tiber  with  the  solid  firmness  of  Turnus  in  the 
consecutive  lines : 

Kauca  sonans  reuocatque  pedem  Tiberinus  ab  alto  ; 
At  non  audaci  Turno  fiducia  cessit. 

It  was  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  dactylic  rhythm  that  the 
poem  commences  with  : 

Arma  uirumque  cano  Troiae-qui  primus  ab  oris 

while  it  closes  also  with  three  lines  in  which  every  foot  com- 
mences with  an  accented  syllable  ;  and  the  spondees  in  the  first 
two  lines  give  way  to  a  succession  of  dactyls  in  the  last,  the 
very  exception  in  indignata  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
passage : 

Hoc  dieens  ferr(um)  aduer.-6-sub  pectore  condit 
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Feruidus.     Ast  ilii-soluontur  frigore  membra, 
Vitaque  cimi-gemitu-fugit  iudignata  sub-umbras. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  caesura,  and  little  I  think  need  be 
said,  except  to  correct  the  common  assertion  that  every  line 
ought  to  have  this  distinction.  To  the  beauty  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter  variety  is  of  the  first  moment,  and  for  one  I  find  a 
pleasure  in  the  occasional  occurrence  of  lines  where  the  words 
have  no  trace  of  caesura,  being  simply  bisected  or  trisected  into 
equal  portions,  and  first  bisected  as  : 

Nunc  Amyci  cassum-gemit,  et  crudelia  secum  (1,  221), 
Ignauom  fucos-pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent  (1,  435), 
Expleri  mentem-nequit,  ardescitque  tuendo  (1,  713). 

and  then  trisected: 

Hie  currus-fuit ;  hoc  regnum-dea  gentibus  esse  (1,  21), 
Aut  portum-tenet,  aut  pleno-subit  ostia  uelo  (1,  404), 
Aeneas-ait  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis  (1,  438). 

And  to  these  let  me  add,  what,  though  neither  bisected  nor  tri- 
sected, is  yet  without  the  usually  required  caesura  : 

Hie  iaculo  bonus;  hie  longe  fallente  sagitta  (9,  572). 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  hendecasyllabics  of  Catullus. 
Let  me  next  show  that  the  consideration  of  accents  throws  light 
on  the  lyric  metres  of  Horace.  Already  in  1832  in  a  review  of 
Carey's  Prosody  (U.  K.  S.  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  4,  p.  356) 
I  contended  that  the  fifth  syllable  in  the  Sapphic  stanza  OTight 
for  the  most  part  to  have  a  strong  accent,  and  again  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  (1834  v.  arsis)  asserting  the  same  doctrine  I  pro- 
tested against  the  misleading  influence  of  the  Antijacobin  verses 
in  Pseudo-  Sapphic  form,  entitled  the  '  Knife-Grinder.'  The  same 
doctrine  and  the  same  illustration  appeared  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Varronianus  (p.  275  note)  without  any  reference  to 
either  of  my  articles.* 

*  I  purposely  insert  this  evidence  of  the  plagiarism  of  Dr.  Donald- 
son in  a  trifling  matter,  that  I  may  express  my  contempt  for  the 
silly  statement  of  a  Reviewer,  that  it  is  "shocking"  to  make  such  a 
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It  is  I  believe  now  generally  admitted  that  the  odes  of  the 
fourth  hook  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare  are  better  specimens  of 
lyric  verse  than  the  earlier  books  of  the  odes.  I  will  therefore 
quote  from  the  Carmen  S.  a  few  examples  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  presence  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  is 
likely  to  affect  the  accent  of  the  preceding  word,  so  that  the 
accent  falls  on  the  fifth  syllable  of 

Quo  Sibyllini  monuere  uersus — 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  colles — 
Kite  maturos  aperire  partus — 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae — 
Eomulae  genti  date  rernque  prolemque — 
Quaeque  uos  bobiis  ueneratur  albis — 
Qui  salutari  leuat  arte  fessos — 
Si  Palatinas  uidet  aequos  aras — 
Quaeque  Auentinum  tenet  Algidumque. 

The  names  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  are  too  well  established  to  give 
place  to  other  names ;  yet  in  themselves  they  give  no  idea  of 
what  the  metres  are.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  give  a 
beginner  a  simple  idea  of  the  melody  by  using  such  phraseology 
for  the  Sapphic,  as 

Ditrochaeus  dactyly  ditrochaeus  (ter) 
dactyly  trochee, 

where  our  English  pronunciation  of  trochee  suits  the  idea. 
Again  we  might  define  the  Alcaic  stanza  by 

Syl.  ditrochaeus  dactyly  dactyly 

Syl.  ditrochaeus  dactyly  dactyly 

Syl.  ditrochaeus  ditrochaeus 

Dactyly  dactyly  ditrochaeus ; 

where  for  the  third  line  we  have  what  was  probably  the  genuine 
rhythm,  although  by  way  of  a  not  unpleasing  variety  the  cadence 
of  September,    October,  November,  may  be    admitted.      The  title 

reference  to  one  who  is  no  more.  As  I  publicly  exposed  his  doings 
during  his  lifetime,  so  now  too  I  reject  the  doctrine  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,  for  what  is  better  morality,  nil  nisi  uerum. 
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Choriambic  is  usually  applied  to  tlie  first  ode  of  Horace,  but 
little  that  is  musical  seems  to  arise  from  the  division 

Maece — nas  atauis — edite  re — gibus; 
and  so  I  prefer  what  is  simply  expressed  by 

Syl.  spondee  anapest  dactyly  dactyly, 
for  here  again  I  accept  only  as  an  occasional  variety 

Euitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis.* 

In  the  class  of  odes  like  'Sic  te  diua  potens  Cypvi,'  the  metre 
may  be  represented  by 

Spondee  dactyly  dactyly 

Syl.  spondee  anapest  dactyly  dactyly ; 

and  thus  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  odd  or  shorter  lines  an 
iuitial  spondee  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  gives  the 
true  rhythm,  and  is  very  generally  preferred,  for  the  verb  by  its 
place  bids  us  accentuate 

Quern  mortis  timuit  gradum 
Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus  ; 

and  in  the  twenty-first  line  dew  is  little  more  than  an  enclitic, 
Nequiquam-deus  abscidit. 

Then  the  only  refractory  line  seems  to  bo 
Commisit  pelago  rafem. 

In  the  fifth  ode,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  metre  in  the  whole 
range  of  lyric  poetry,  the  scheme  will  be 

Syl.  spondee  anapest  dactyly  dactyly 
Syl.  spondee  anapest  dactyly  dactyly 
Spondee  dactyly  spondee 
Spondee  dactyly  dactyly. 

*  May  I  step  out  of  my  way  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  cor- 
rection of  this  passage  in  a  late  edition  by  placing  a  full  slop  after 
ndbilis,  so  that  Terrarwn  dominos  refers  to  the  proud  Romans,  as 
opposed  to  the  Greek  lover  of  the  race-course.  The  reading  is  one 
which  1  have  adopted  for  more  than  forty  years. 
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Here  for  the  third  and  fourth  lines  the  rhythm  again  prefers  an 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  of  the  eight  words  in  question 
one  alone,  fallacis,  runs  counter,  for  again  we  must  read : 

Cui  flanam  relisras  comam? 


Thus  in  all  Latin  verse  accent  plays  a  most  important  part. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CLASSES  OF  LANGUAGES.— AFFINITIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 

There  are  many  opinions  current  in  the  literary  world  with 
respect  to  differences  of  character  between  languages,  and  these 
opinions  not  merely  of  common  acceptation,  but  often  made  the 
basis  upon  which  languages  have  been  distributed  into  classes. 
Such  distinctions  I  believe  to  be  groundless  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  error  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  his  Comparative  Grammar  (§  108),  the  German  scholar  Bopp 
has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel,  and 
given  in  his  own  abridged  language  a  statement  of  the  views  of 
Fr.  v.  Schlegel,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  put  forward  the 
doctrine  which  he  himself  deems  to  be  the  true  one.  According 
to  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel  languages  divide  themselves  into  three 
classes  :  languages  without  any  grammatical  structure,  languages 
that  make  use  of  affixes,  and  inflectional  languages.  To  the  last 
of  these  he  awards  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  bestows  on  them 
the  honorary  title  of  organic  languages,  "  because,"  says  he, 
"  they  contain  a  living  principle  of  development  and  growth,  and 
alone  possess  so  to  say,  an  abundant  vegetation  ;  in  other  words, 
they  have  the  wonderful  faculty  of  forming  an  endless  variety 
of  words,  and  of  marking  the  connection  of  ideas  which  these 
words  denote  by  means  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  syllables, 
which  separately  considered  have  no  signification,  but  which 
precisely  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  they  are 
attached." 

Friedrich  von  Schlegel  in  the  second  place  contends  for  two 
main   genera   of    languages,   dividing   them    into   those    which 
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express  secondary  ideas  by  an  internal  change  of  the  root  or 
inflexion,  and  those  which  affect  the  same  object  by  an  added 
word  which  already  in  itself  expresses  the  additional  idea, 
whether  of  plurality,  of  past  or  future,  or  other  relation. 

Again  Bopp  in  the  same  chapter  gives  his  own  views,  when, 
like  Aug.  Willi,  v.  Schlegel,  he  contends  for  three  classes :  1st, 
monosyllabic  languages,  which  are  incapable  of  composition, 
and  consequently  without  organism,  without  grammar,  as  the 
Chinese ;  2ndly,  languages  with  monosyllabic  roots  which  admit 
of  composition,  and  to  this  power  are  almost  exclusively  in- 
debted for  their  organic  development  or  grammar.  The  main 
principle  of  word-formation  in  this  class  of  languages  according 
to  him  consists  in  the  union  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots, 
which  together  represent  as  it  were  the  body  and  soul  of 
language,  e.  g.,  the  Sanskrit ;  3rdly,  languages  with  disyllabic 
verbal  roots,  containing  three  essential  consonants  on  which 
the  fundamental  meaning  rests,  as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

By  many  writers,  Mr.  Prichard  for  example,  in  his  '  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Keltic  nations,'  and  Duponceau,  to  whom  he  refers, 
the  idioms  of  the  American  tribes  are  called  '  polysynthetic,' 
or  '  polysyllabic,'  a  term  by  which  some  marked  difference  from 
our  European  tongues  seems  to  be  implied,  and  a  difference 
still  greater  from  the  so-called  monosyllabic  languages  of  South- 
Eastern  Asia. 

Again  some  languages  are  defined  as  of  a  synthetic  character 
as  opposed  to  others  of  an  analytic  character. 

Lastly  we  often  find  much  contumely  thrown  on  languages, 
as  being  barbarous  and  uncultivated ;  and  in  the  same  light 
are  held  provincial  dialects  as  contrasted  with  what  is  read 
in  books,  or  heard  in  the  senate,  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the 
drawing-room. 

All  such  distinctions  I  believe  to  be  groundless,  and  therefore 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  philological  science. 

To  begin  with  the  Chinese.  It  is  asserted  of  this  language 
that  it  has  a  peculiar  monosyllabic  character,  and  is  devoid  of 
grammatical  formation.  We  are  taught  in  fact  to  believe  that  it 
is  altogether  like  those  one-syllable  stories,  which  are  consider- 
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ately  placed  before  the  eye  of  a  child,  when  it  takes  its  first 
lessons  in  reading;  or  such  as  those  with  which  our  jesting 
periodicals  at  times  amuse  older  children.  Unfortunately  our 
knowledge  of  Chinese  has  been  almost  exclusively  obtained 
through  a  medium  which  has  led  to  much  distortion.  The 
distance  of  the  country  and  the  long  maintained  opposition  of 
Chinese  authorities  to  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  woe 
serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  accurate  knowledge.  Many 
of  our  earlier  Chinese  scholars  made  their  studies  of  the  lan- 
guage at  Singapore  instead  of  in  China ;  and  among  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  for  a  nearer  view  too  many  have  found, 
even  at  Macao  and  Canton,  but  very  imperfect  means  of  mingling 
with  educated  natives.  Again  what  we  commonly  call  Chinese 
seems  to  stand  to  the  languages  generally  spoken  in  that 
country,  much  as  Latin  did  some  centuries  ago  to  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  Italy,  France,  or  England.  In  other  words  it  is  rather 
a  dead  than  a  living  tongue.  But  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
hindrance  in  the  medium  through  which  Chinese  is  studied. 
Our  scholars  have  learned  it,  as  scholars  generally  do,  through 
books  rather  than  by  oral  communication.  Thus  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  what  is  merely  an  accident 
of  the  written  language.  The  characters  being  monosyllabic,* 
they  have  hastily  assumed  the  language  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the 
Europeans  commonly  believe  that  the  Chinese  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  form  of  speech,  which  by  its  mere  monotony  would 
have  disgusted  any  other  race  of  human  beings.  Such  views  are 
upset  by  the  simple  testimony  of  one  who  had  the  best  oppor- 

*  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  same  monosyllabic  character 
belonged  at  the  outset  to  the  written  symbols  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  In  support  of  this  view  I  may  quote  what  I  wrote  in  184J 
in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia  '  und<  r  the  article  Q.  (see  also  the  '  Var- 
ronianus,'  p.  198,  printed  in  L844):  "This  letter  furnishes  evidence  that 
the  alphabetical  characters  were  originally  of  syllabic  power.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  hoph  and  the  Greek  hoppa  appear  to  have  been  used  only 
in  those  words  where  the  sound  of  o  follows,  as  in  Cos  Corinthus  and 
com,  etc.  Ind<cd  the  name  of  the  letter  implies  as  much.  The 
Greek  alphabet  probably  stopped  at  one  period,  like  the  If  el  new  :it  r, 
so  as  to  have  no  a.    On  the  other  hand  the  Etruscan  alphabei  bad  a  ", 
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trinities  of  obtaining  exact  knowledge,  having  been  Consul  at 
Ningpo,  Mr.  liobert  Thom.  From  him  we  learn  that  the 
Chinese,  like  our  own  tongue,  though  rich  in  monosyllabic 
words,  has  no  scarcity  of  disyllables,  trisyllables,  and  poly- 
syllables. In  the  preface  to  his  '  Chinese  Speaker,'  *  he  directs 
one  who  would  learn  the  language  to  try  to  get  an  intelligent 
native  of  Peking  to  read  the  Chinese,  and  to  follow  him  on  the 
English  side  of  the  page  (?'.  e.  the  side  with  the  Chinese  written 
in  English  characters  writh  an  interlinear  English  translation), 
as  a  clerk  follows  the  parson  in  church  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  such  a  student  cannot  fail  to  observe,  as  he  reads  along, 
that  many  words  are  disyllables  and  not  a  few  polysyllables , 
that  some  are  accented  on  the  ultimate,  others  on  the  penult,  and 
others  again  on  the  antepenult,  &c.  Indeed  Mr.  Thom  informs 
us  that  he  was  prevented  from  marking  the  said  accents  solely 
by  the  paucity  of  accentuated  letters  at  his  command.  A  short 
example  from  his  book  may  be  of  use  : — 

Ylh-ko-jin  heo  Kwan-hwa  lai, 

Now  a  man         in  learning        the  Mandarin  language, 
tso  shim-mo-ti  ne  ? 
what  is  his  object  ? 

Those  who  deny  to  the  Chinese  a  grammar,  seem  to  have 
started  with  wrong  notions  of  what  grammar  is  in  their  own 
language,  and  on  that  account  alone  have  failed  to  find  that  of 
which  they  were  in  search.  The  mere  inspection  of  a  Chinese 
grammar  tells  us  that  a  certain  syllable    affixed  to  a  Chinese 

lint  no  o.  Hence  in  Italy  the  q,  which  by  position  in  the  alphabet 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  hoppa,  was  limited  to  words  where  a  u 
followed.  In  the  same  way  the  kaph  of  the  Hebrew  and  lappa  of  the 
Greek  were  probably  at  first  limited  to  those  words  where  an  a  follows, 
as  we  know  was  the  case  in  Latin ;  and  as  the  modern  name  of  the 
letter,  l-a,  denotes,  for  it  would  otherwise  have  been  called  Ae  or  ek. 
This  view  becomes  more  complete,  if  it  be  called  to  mind  that  the 
name  of  x  connects  it  with  the  vowel  t,  and  that  the  r\  or  H  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  originally  a  guttural  aspirate,  sounded  perhaps  as 
xn,  and  thus  was  adapted  to  denote  either  a  guttural  aspirate  or  an  ij." 
*  '  The  Chinese  Speaker,  or  Extracts  from  works  written  in  the  Man- 
darin Language,  as  spoken  at  Peking/  part  1,  Ningpo,  1846. 
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substantive  serves  to  express  the  relation  which  Europeans 
denote  by  the  term  '  genitive  case,'  that  another  sj'llable  added 
may  imply  plurality,  and  so  on  with  the  other  secondary  notions 
of  grammar.  It  is  also  true  that  the  mere  proximity  of  two  words 
is  sufficient  to  express  a  relation  between  them  without  the 
formal  employment  of  a  special  particle.  But  this  again  is  no 
novelty,  for  we  ourselves  say  moon-light  when  we  mean  the  moons 
light,  or  as  the  Germans  say  Monden-liclU.  Again  the  mere  posi- 
tion of  nouns  with  us,  tells  us  whether  they  mark  the  agent  or 
the  object,  and  the  same  is  seen  in  Chinese.  But  it  may  be 
opposed  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the  syllables  which  the 
Chinese  employ  as  affixes  have  an  original  meaning  of  their  own, 
for  example  tci,  commonly  used  to  denote  the  genitival  relation, 
is  at  times  employed  as  a  verb  equivalent  to  the  Latin  proficisci, 
whereas,  to  use  the  language  of  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel  the  affixes  of 
our  European  languages  in  themselves  n'ont  point  de  signification  ; 
but  this  is  a  difficulty  I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  deal  with, 
as  it  is  one  against  which  I  have  protested  throughout  the 
present  volume  ;  and  if  the  doctrine,  that  all  affixes  had  origin- 
ally a  significance  in  themselves,  be  once  admitted,  the  only 
distinction  between  the  languages  will  be  that  the  Chinese  has 
undergone  less  corruption.  This,  however,  I  say  with  some 
hesitation,  because  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  ordinary 
spoken  languages,  that  is  the  living  languages  of  China,  many 
abbreviations  of  sound  would  present  themselves,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  written  pages  of  the  Mandarin  language.  Indeed 
some  traces  of  such  corruption  seem  to  occur  at  times  even  in 
Mr.  Thorn's  book,  as  when  he  writes  a  Chinese  word  shin-tsze-rlt, 
i.e.,  a  disyllable  represented  by  three  members  of  the  Chinese 
syllabarium. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  alleged  distinction  between 
word-building  by  addition  of  affixes,  and  word-building  by 
inflection,  as  domini,  domino,  dominum,  said  to  be  formed  from 
dominus  by  a  change  of  us  into  i,  o  and  um  respectively  ;  but 
here  again  the  idea  of  change  is  wrongly  introduced,  as  all  the 
four  forms  have  proceeded  from  agglutination  of  what  was  a 
significant  syllable  in  the  first  place,  followed  by  a  compression 
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or  partial  destruction  of  the  form,  so  that  a  quadrisyllable  has 
been  cut  down  to  a  trisyllable. 

But  grammarians,  Bopp  among  others,  speak  of  languages 
which  express  some  modification  of  the  main  word  by  an  internal 
alteration  of  the  same,  i.  e.,  by  what  Grimm  and  the  German 
philologers  call  'motion.'  Thus  man,  goose,  woman,  have  for 
their  plurals  men,  geese,  tcomen,  and  to  the  present  come  is 
attached  a  past  came.  These  again  are  difficulties  with  which 
I  have  already  dealt,  contending  that  such  forms  have  suffered 
curtailment ;  and  that  the  change  of  vowel  often  resulted  from 
a  tendency  to  vowel-assimilation. 

Of  Bopp's  pronominal  roots  I  have  already  spoken  at  length, 
and  so  may  pass  to  the  question  whether  the  distinction  between 
synthetical  and  analytical  languages  has  in  it  any  reality. 
That  language  is  synthetical,  or  as  some  say  agglutinative,  is 
assumed  throughout  this  volume  ;  but  what  is  meant  by  ana- 
lytical language  is  to  me  unintelligible.  Of  a  king,  did  love,  are 
by  some  given  as  examples  of  such  analytical  phraseology,  as 
contrasted  with  regis  and  loved  ;  but  analysis  means  the  solution 
or  separation  of  what  was  united ;  and  here  all  we  can  say  is 
that  of  a  king,  and  did  love,  have  not  yet  been  united  by  the 
printer,  though  in  fact  in  speech  they  are  to  a  great  extent  so 
united  ;  and  after  all  loved,  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said, 
has  grown  out  of  love  did,  so  that  the  sole  distinction  from  did 
love,  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  two  elements. 

Another  topic  which  requires  a  little  consideration  is  the 
term  '  polysynthetic '  or  '  polysyllabic,'  as  applied  to  the  native 
American  languages  and  the  Basque.  We  have  here  a  cause  of 
error  at  work,  the  exact  converse  of  that  which  has  introduced 
so  many  wrong  notions  in  reference  to  Chinese.  As  we  arrived 
at  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  the 
written  language,  so  on  the  other  side  those  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  uncivilized  races  like  the  Bed  Indians  had  no 
resource  but  to  take  down  what  they  heard  from  the  mouth  ; 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  a  whole  clause  spoken  with  un- 
broken utterance  was  honestly  transferred  to  paper  as  a  single 
word,  and  then  by  simple-minded  Europeans  accepted  as  some- 
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thing  strange.  Here  it  will  bo  enough  to  quote  a  few  linos  from 
the  •  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  v.  '  Aztecs.' 

"  The  Aztec  language  is  very  regular  in  its  construction,  and 
abounds  in  words  adapted  to  compliment.  The  word  notlazoma- 
hutizeopixcatatzin,  i.e., '  my  esteemed  lord  and  reverend  priest  and 
father,'  is  the  word  commonly  used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing 
a  priest.  This  word  is  thus  analyzed  by  Clavigero :  no,  '  my,' 
tlazontU  'esteemed,'  mahiuztic  'revered,'  teopixqui  (God-keeper), 
'  priest,'  tatli  '  father.'  " 

As  to  the  reproach  which  is  often  thrown  on  provincial 
dialects,  and  let  me  add  the  still  more  despised  variety,  entitled 
'  slang,'  I  may  state  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition,  that  the 
dialect  which  gets  established  in  polite  society  and  in  books, 
owes  this  privilege  for  the  most  part  to  the  mere  accident  that 
a  capital  has  been  placed  in  a  particular  situation,  the  choice 
of  such  situation  being  in  no  way  determined  by  any  supposed 
superiority  in  the  language  of  the  locality.  When  Rome  was  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  softer  dialect  which  there  prevailed 
was  the  favoured  tongue  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  guttural 
peculiarities  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy  were  treated  as  provincialisms. 
In  a  later  day  Italian  literature  revived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Florence,  and  the  so-called  pure  language  of  Tuscany  now  looks 
down  conceitedly  on  the  '  patois '  spoken  at  Pome  and  Naples. 

But  it  is  scarcely  enough  to  place  provincialisms  on  a  level 
with  the  unduly  honoured  language  of  a  capital.  It  is  among 
the  educated,  it  is  in  courts  and  capitals,  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
commerce,  that  the  greatest  changes  work  their  way,  while  the 
provinces,  the  regions  of  rustic  life,  more  conservative,  retain  the 
true  but  despised  idiom.  And  then  as  regards  so-called  '  slang,' 
Pegge's  defence  of  the  vulgarisms  of  London  speech  is  through- 
out an  argument  in  favour  of  what  I  am  stating. 

Put  unlimited  praise  is  claimed  for  the  classical  language  of 
Greece.  In  some  senses  this  praise  is  due.  The  writers  of  Greece 
undoubtedly  enlarged  their  vocabulary  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
co-existing  languages,  as  the  wants  of  their  varied  literature 
demanded ;  but  the  roots,  whence  such  words  were  deduced, 
existed    before   there   was   a    literature;    and    the    laws,    under 

2  L 
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■which  this  vocabulary  was  built  up,  were  also  long  previously 
established.  But  we  must  not  confound  the  beauty  of  the 
architecture  or  the  skill  of  the  bricklayer,  with  the  excellence 
of  the  bricks  and  mortar.  Even  before  Homer's  time  there 
was  a  language  abounding  in  roots,  and  indeed  possessed  of  more 
genuine  and  nncorrupted  grammatical  forms  than  those  which 
obtained  in  the  glorious  days  of  Sophocles  and  Plato.  The 
language  of  the  pre-Homeric  age  may  be  called  barbarous,  but 
for  linguistic  purposes  it  would  be  more  precious  than  even  what 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  fact  the  great  value  which  is  justly 
attached  to  the  classical  languages  of  Italy  and  Greece,  is  due, 
so  far  as  philology  is  concerned,  first  to  their  antiquity,  and 
secondly  to  the  accident  that  they  have  been  well  recorded 
in  books.  For  the  study  of  language  as  language,  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  for  us,  if  we  had  had  in  its  entirety  the 
language  spoken  at  Moscow  2000  B.C. 

But  I  shall  be  most  in  disgrace  with  philologers  of  the 
present  day,  in  that  I  have  not  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all 
linguistic  study  the  all-honoured  Sanskrit.  On  this  head  I 
shall  do  little  more  than  refer  to  my  volume  of  Philological 
Essays,  especially  the  two  which  are  headed  '  Quaeritur,'  and 
the  questions  which  are  there  raised  are  rapidly  passing  with  me 
into  the  more  solid  form  of  truths,  seeing  that  but  one  writer 
has  come  forward  to  deal  with  them,  viz.,  Prof.  Whitney,  and 
he  gives  an  answer  to  a  large  number  of  my  queries  in  agree- 
ment with  my  fears  ('North  American  Review,'  Oct.  1867,  p. 
521),  and  to  a  considerable  extent  condemns  the  proceedings 
of  German  Sanskritists.  As  to  Prof.  Max  Midler's  assertion  in 
the  second  series  of  his  Lectures  (pp.  13,  14)  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  hold  "  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family  of  languages,  that  Sanskrit  has  no  re- 
lationship with  Greek,  etc.,"  I  have  difficulty  in  expressing  my 
thoughts  within  terms  of  decency.  The  Professor  in  support  of 
the  charge  refers  to  the  paper  '  Quaeritur '  just  mentioned ;  but 
the  whole  of  this  paper  assumes  the  very  contrary.*     Thus  he 

*  See  my  remarks  on  the  S.  him  and  jna,  p.  279 ;  chi-ket-mi,  280 ; 
an  'blow/  285  and  296;  sasmin,  tasmin,  289;  stlut,  297;  hhrii,  302; 
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has  to  extricate  himself  from  a  dilemma  of  an  ugly  character, 
tho  bringing  forward  such  an  accusation,  cither  without  reading 
the  paper  to  which  he  himself  refers  as  his  authority,  or  after 
rending  it.     The  option  lies  with  himself. 

Having  thus  considered  the  distinctions  that  are  commonly 
made  between  languages,  and  given  my  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  they  are  groundless,  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject, 
by  stating  that  all  languages  are  more  or  less  valuable  for  the 
philologer,  that  all  are  made  up  of  significant  monosyllables,* 
two  or  more  of  these  being  united  to  form  longer  words.  Thus 
the  terms  '  root '  and  '  growth  '  are  in  strictness  unsuitable  ;  and 
the  German  term  '  Wort-bildung '  again  is  more  correct  than 
'  development '  of  my  title-page.  '  Inflection  '  again  is  an  objec- 
tionable term,  as  founded  on  a  wrong  view  of  things.  Still 
certain  grammatical  terms  have  been  so  long  established  that  it 
is  now  difficult  to  replace  them  by  what  is  moro  suitable ;  and 
accordingly  I  have  used  the  terms  '  root '  and  '  development ' 
like  others,  just  as  I  speak  of '  accusatives,'  '  datives,'  '  oblique 
cases,'  etc.,  endeavouring  to  forget  their  origin. 

But  how  is  the  affinity  of  languages  to  be  established  ? 

The  vocabulary  of  a  language  consists  generally  of  many  thou- 
sand words ;  and  hence  although  there  be  no  real  affinity,  tho 
occasional  appearance  of  striking  coincidences,  the  result  of 
mere  accident,  is  to  be  expected.  Nay  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
is  at.  times  met  with,  where  languages  have  an  undoubted  affinity. 
An  example  was  seen  in  p.  140,  in  Sp.  mucha,  and  E.  much. 
Here  the   temptation   to   assume    identity  of  origin,   however 

janitri,juni,  305;  nakha,  307.  Let  me  also  quote  a  passage  from  the 
same  quarter,  p.  307  :  "  I  have  written  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  either 
to  Comparative  Grammar  or  to  the  Sanskrit  language.  On  the  con- 
trary fully  believing  that  the  science  must  be  benefitted,  when  the 
philologer  extends  his  views  over  many  languages,  especially  in  the 
older  varieties,  but  to  tho  exclusion  of  none,  I  sincerely  trust  that  some 
of  our  own  classical  scholars  will  apply  themselves  with  independence 
and  diligence  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit.-' 

*  I  have  said  monosyllabic  roots  ;  but  I  perhaps  might  further  qualify 
this,  for  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  roots  began  with  a  single 
consonant  and  ended  either  in  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,  as  seems  to  be  the 
fact  with  the  Chinese  vocabulary. 

2  L  2 
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deceitful,  was  strong.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  philologer,  who 
claimed  the  Aztec  teo-pixqui  '  God-keeper'  (see  p.  513),  as  in  its 
first  element  akin  to  the  Gr.  6eo-. 

At  times  indeed  languages  most  remote  exhibit  words  which 
have  all  but  a  common  form  for  the  same  idea,  and  truly  point  to 
a  common  origin.  Thus  Ewald  and  Lepsius  I  find  contend,  and 
I  think  on  good  ground,  that  the  Hebrew  names  for  the  numerals 
'  six '  and  '  seven,'  are  in  themselves  so  far  good  evidence  for 
a  distant  connection  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European 
languages.  Again  the  fact  that  the  syllable  ma  alike  in  Chinese 
and  in  Quichua,  the  native  language  of  Peru,  marks  the  same 
relation  as  with  us  in  our  words  Ma,  Mamma,  and  the  L.  mater, 
seems  to  me  to  be  valid  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
one  primeval  tongue,  the  articulate  sound,  which  first  proceeds 
from  an  infant's  mouth,  being  fondly  appropriated  by  a  mother 
to  herself.  But  setting  such  cases  aside  we  must  be  careful  in 
weighing  the  evidence  of  similar  forms,  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  affinity  ;  and  perhaps  the  safest  course  in  such  enquiries  is 
to  confine  ourselves,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  pre- 
sents itself  in  such  classes  of  words  as  the  elementary  numerals, 
the  personal  pronouns,  the  ordinary  terms  of  family  relation,  the 
verbs  expressive  of  the  simpler  notions,  and  the  suffixes  which 
enter  into  conjugation  and  declension.  Only  a  few  evenings 
ago  I  heard  a  gentleman  in  our  Philological  Society  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  claimed  the  Etruscan  language  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Altaic  family  which  in  pre-historic  times  had  made 
its  way  by  an  inland  passage  from  the  N.-E.  of  Asia  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  he  began  his  paper  by  a  phrase  which  I 
readily  adopt,  that  in  proof  of  linguistic  affinity  from  similarity 
of  form  and  power  an  ounce  of  grammar  is  worth  a  ton  of 
vocabulary.  Thus  the  following  table  abundantly  proves  a 
close  relation  between  the  leading  members  of  the  so-called 
Indo-European  family,  my  authorities  being  for  the  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  Bopp ;  for  Lithuanian  Kesselmann ;  for  old-Slavic 
Dobrowsky ;  for  Gothic  and  old-German  Grimm ;  for  Norse 
Rask ;  for  old  Erse  and  Welsh,  Ebel's  edition  of  Zeuss ;  for 
Breton  Legonidec. 
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These  are  the  more  important  relations,  but  similarity  is  seen 
in  the  terms  for  relations  by  marriage,  as : 


8. 

Q. 

L. 

Go. 

O.G. 

Father-in-law      cvacurah 

exvpo- 

socero- 

svaihra- 

sueger 

Mother-in-law      cvacruh 

CKvpa- 

socru- 

svaihro- 

suegerinne 

Son-in-law            jainatar 

yafJ-fipo- 

geneio- 

Daughter-in-law  snuca 

wo- 

nuru- 

schnur 

Brother-in-law     devri 

Safep- 

leuir 

tacor 

But  in  the  comparison  of  corresponding  terms  in  allied 
languages  we  have  yet  an  additional  principle  to  guide  us  in 
the  subjection  of  letter-changes  to  fixed  laws.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  long  acknowledged  by  writers  on  language. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  it  is  seen  in  Bask's  law  as  holding 
between  the  low  German  languages  including  the  Scandinavian 
family  and  our  own  on  the  one  hand,  and  Latin  or  Greek  on  the 
other.  On  this  head  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  my 
Essays  (pp.  125,  6),  where  on  the  evidence  of  Bopp  I  have 
asserted  the  claim  of  Erasmus  Bask  to  the  first  notice  of  this 
law,  leaving  to  Grimm  that  addition  which  gives  the  law 
between  low  and  high  German,  or  rather  between  low  Ger- 
man and  old  high  German. 

Under  Bask's  law  the  interchange  of  consonants  between 
Latin  or  Greek  and  the  low  German  family  is  as  follows;  but 
while  Bask  compares  the  former  language  with  his  own  native 
language,  the  Danish,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  our  examples 
to  take  English  in  place  of  it. 

The  law  then  consists  in  this,  that  starting  from  Latin  or 
Greek,  thin*  consonants  pass  into  aspirates,  aspirates  into  thick, 
thick  into  thin.     In  other  words : 


Lat 

Eng. 

Lat. 

Eng. 

Lat. 

Eng 

Y 

become 

F 

F 

become 

B 

B 

beet  ime  |  P 

K 

.  respec-  < 

11 

II 

.  respec-  - 

G 

G 

i  respec-  <  K 

T 

tively 

Til 

TH 

tively 

D 

1 

D 

tively    1  T 
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And  we  may  take  as  examples 


1. 

pater 

father 

frater 

brother 

labium 

lip 

pullus 

foal 

fel 

bile 

labor 

slip 

2. 

cornu 

horn 

hostis  * 

guest 

genu 

knee 

corulus 

hazel 

hortus 

garden 

gnosco 

know 

3. 

tres 

three 

6vpa"\ 

door 

duo 

two 

tu 

thou 

ew\ 

deer 

decern 

ten 

To  this  law  of  Eask,  Grimm  added  a  law  of  precisely  the 
same  form,  as  holding  good  between  the  low  German,  and  high 
German,  commonly  called  in  England  by  the  simple  name  of 
German.  As  modern  German  inherits  for  the  most  part  the 
old  German  pronunciation,  I  shall  take  my  examples  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  modern  language,  as  most  familiar  to  English- 
men ;  and  where  I  am  led  to  quote  from  the  older  language  I 
shall  place  the  words  between  brackets.  Again  I  take  English 
as  the  representative  of  the  Low  Teutonic  family. 


Eng.  0.  G. 

P     j  become  I V,  PF 
K    \  respec-  <CH 
T     I    tively    (z,  SS,  S 


0.  G.  Eng. 


O.G. 

become  I  P 
respec-  <  K 
tively    (  T 


Then  as  examples : 
path        Pfad 


pipe 

drop 

oak 

token 

eke 


Pfeife 

Tropf 

Eiche 

Zeichen 

auch 


deaf 

staff 

starve 

thah-an, 

Go.= 
tace,  &c. 


Taub 

Stab 

sterben 

dag-en, 
Mid.  G. 


be 

bone 

beaver 

God 

good 

go 


(pi-m)  J 

(pein) 

(pipar) 

(cot) 

(kuat) 

(kank-an) 


*  We  must  remember  that  the  first  meaning  of  hostis  merely  was  a 
foreigner  without  any  notion  of  hostility. 

f  As  iii  was  unknown  to  the  Eoman  ear  and  mouth,  I  am  of  course 
driven  to  the  Greek  for  my  examples. 

%  These  words  have  now  taken  in  German  the  forms:  bin,  Bern, 
Uiber,  Gott,  gut,  gangen,  i.  e.  the  same  consonants  with  ourselves. 
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two 

zwei 

the 

der 

ride 

reiten 

hot 

heiss 

oath 

Eid 

dew 

Thau  * 

it 

es 

death 

Tod 

death 

Tod 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  laws  of  interchange 
are  never  violated,  as  some  English  writers  seem  to  think  ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  no  language  is  alto- 
gether homogeneous;  nor  free,  as  time  goes  on,  from  internal 
changes.  Nay  not  very  rarely  what  is  substantially  one  word 
has  two  or  even  more  forms,  between  which  the  meanings  are 
divided,  as  gamble  and  gambol,  bag,  bay,  and  bow,  in  English, 
prouidentia,  prudentia,  and  prouincia  (jtrouintia). 

So  far  the  interchange  of  consonants  with  consonants  have 
been  considered,  but  similar  laws  are  found  to  exist  between 
vowels.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  but  I  will  limit  myself  to 
some  of  the  cases  seen  in  our  own  tongue,  as  compared  with 
German. 

o  (oa)  E.  interchanged  with  ei  G.,  as :  beide  both,  Eid  oath, 
Leid  loath-ing,  kleid-en  clothe  ;  eigen  own,  Teigh  dough  ;  Eiche 
oak,  Speiche  spoke,  Streiche  stroke,  Zeichen  token ;  Heil  whole, 
Theil  dole,  heilig  holy,  heiin  home  ;  Bein  bone,  ein  one,  einst 
once,  Stein  stone ;  Geist  ghost,  meist  most. 

oe  (o)  E.  with  eh  (ehe)  G.,  as  gehen  go,  reh  roe  (deer),  schleho 
sloe,  wehe  woe,  Zehe  toe. 

ea  E.  with  o  G.,  Brot  bread,  Strom  stream,  Tod  death,  gross 
great,  Floh  flea. 

But  what  holds  for  kindred  languages  of  course  holds  also  for 
what  we  call  kindred  dialects.  Thus  the  vocabulary  of  Aber- 
deenshire in  its  differences  from  English  has  its  laws  of  inter- 
change ;  and  so  in  the  tale  '  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,'  we 
have  among  others  the  four  series  of  changes  that  follow  : 


1.  aleen    =  alone    I        dreeve  =  drove 
beheef  =  behoof  j        eese      =  use 
beet      =  boot  sheen    =  shoon 


dizzen  =  dozen 

fit  =  foot 

hizzie  =  hussie 

dee       =  do  ■  2.  dist       =  dust      |    ither  =  other 

*  The  combination  th  in  German  Bounds  now  as  a  mere  f,and  indi  ed 
a  certain  German  school  now  write  Teil  for  Theil  and  so  on. 
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jist 

=  just 

fite       =  white 

niz 

=  nose 

fup        =  whip 

3.  fa 

=  who 

fuskers  =  whiskers 

fan 

=  when 

fusky    =  whisky 

fat 

=  what 

4.  gran'    =  ground 

min'         =  mind 
poun'       =  pound 
Saun'ers  =  Saunders 
scoon'rel  =  scoundi'el 
sin'er       =  sunder 
won'er     =  wonder 


But  both  vowels  and  consonants  united  are  at  times  active  in 
producing  change.  Thus  many  consonants  when  followed  by  i 
or  e  and  a  second  vowel  lead  in  the  deduction  of  French  and 
Italian  words  from  Latin  to  a  palatal  sound  represented  by  g  or 
ch  or  nge,  as  :  rabies  rage,  Vidubium  (a  town  of  Gallia)  Vidouge, 
cauea  cage,  saluia  sage,  simia  singe,  uindemia  vendange,  coin- 
meatus  conge,  linea  linge,  ordeum  orge,  cerea  cierge,  sepia  seche, 
Sepia  (the  river)  Seche  from  French ;  to  which  I  will  add  one 
Italian  example,  ration-  razzione. 

I  have  entered  more  at  length  into  this  question,  in  order  to 
show  the  great  advantage  that  one  fresh  to  the  study  of  a 
language,  akin  to  one  which  he  already  knows,  would  obtain 
through  looking  at  the  new  vocabulary  from  this  point  of  view, 
as  he  would  substitute  for  an  irksome  task  what  is  somewhat 
amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  make  his  memory  more  retentive. 
Thus  the  G.  Tod  is  not  likely  to  tell  its  story  to  an  English 
beginner,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  letter-changes,  he  trans- 
lates t  into  d,  o  into  ea,  and  d  into  th,  and  so  comes  to  a  familiar 
word. 

I  have  said  that  no  language  is  thoroughly  homogeneous. 
The  anomalies  sometimes  arise  from  a  provincial  form  having 
been  brought  into  favour  through  the  influence  of  some 
popular  writer ;  but  over  and  above  this,  all  languages  abound 
in  loan  words.  Nay  not  unfrequently  an  absolute  invasion  of 
foreign  terms  is  brought  about,  it  may  be  by  conquest,  as  when 
the  French,  or  rather  Norman  language  was  brought  into  this 
country,  and  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  island ;  or  it 
may  be  through  the  peaceful  adoption  by  a  less  educated  race  of 
the  terms  belonging  to  a  people  of  higher  culture.  But  in  these 
cases  the  original  language  will  still  remain  as  the  great  sub- 
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stratum,  the  new  terms  floating  above  it,  and  scarcely  inter- 
mixing with  the  old.  Of  this  case  we  have  a  good  example  in 
the  languages  of  Southern  India,  which  having  at  most  but  a 
slight  connection  with  Sanskrit,  are  said  to  abound  in  Sanskrit 
loan-words,  but  only  as  needed  for  such  higher  culture. 

But  languages  are  affected  not  merely  by  the  incorporation  of 
loan-words  or  loan-phrases  from  without ;  a  foreign  structure 
is  at  times  adopted  clothed  in  native  words.  On  this  head  one 
example  must  suffice.  Mr.  Kington  Oliphant  of  Balliol,  in  page 
280  of  his  recently  published  work,  entitled  '  Sources  of  Standard 
English,'  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  that  our  con- 
junction '  unless  '  has  grown  out  of  a  fuller  phrase.  "  Bishop 
Pecock  in  the  Repressor,"  he  tells  us,  "  speaks  of  the  Lollards, 
•  whiche  wolen  not  allowe  eny  governaunce  to  be  the  lawe  and 
service  of  God,  inlasse  than  it  be  grondid  in  Holi  Scripture ;  ' " 
and  this  he  adds  is  but  one  of  four  examples  in  the  book  of  the 
phi-ase  in  this  fuller  form.  Now  we  have  here  a  simple  trans- 
lation of  the  French  a  moins  que  as  used  in  phrases  like  :  il  n'en 
fera  rien  a  moins  que  vous  ne  lui  parliez. 

But  I  conclude  this  volume  with  the  consideration  of  a 
question  closely  connected  with  this  part  of  our  enquiry,  and 
of  no  little  importance.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  have  in  the 
preceding  pages  again  and  again  drawn  evidence  from  the  Finn 
and  Lapp  languages,  and  even  from  Chinese.  For  so  doing,  I  am 
reproved  by  Professor  "Whitney  of  Yale  College,  in  his  '  Oriental 
and  Linguistic  Studies  '  (p.  213),  in  these  words  : 

"  Philologists  who  bring  in  Chinese  and  New  Zealand  and 
Finnish  analogies  to  explain  Indo-European  words  are  thoroughly 
unsound,  and  need  to  reform  their  science  from  the  foundation." 

Again  he  says  in  p.  212,  speaking  of  the  affinity  of  languages  : 

"  Community  of  descent  is  to  be  proved,  not  by  sporadic  items 
of  supuificial  resemblance,  which  may  well  enough  be  accidental, 
but  by  sufficiently  pervading  correspondence  of  material  or  of 
structure,  or  of  both." 

Bopp  he  admits  'attempted  to  prove  the  Malay-Polynesian 
tongues  akin  with  the  Indo-European;9  and  this  'by  a  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  investigation.'     Let  me  make  a  similar 
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attempt  by  putting  together  sonic  of  the  facts  already  set  down 
in  these  pages ;  and  here  I  will  be  guided  by  the  same  con- 
ditions, which  according  to  Prof.  Whitney  give  value  to  the 
labours  of  Bopp,  in  other  words  limit  myself  to  those  which 
were  laid  down  a  few  pages  above  as  affording  the  best  security 
in  trying  the  problem  of  affinity,  the  evidence  of  pronominal 
forms,  of  numerals  and  of  grammatical  structure.  To  begin 
with  the  first  of  these,  the  Lapp  pronouns  (see  p.  297,  8,  or 
Pask's  Gr.  p.  79)  run  : 

N.  mon    J  don  thou  son  he. 

PI.  mi       we  di      ye  si      they. 

G.  mo       of  me  du     of  thee  su     of  him. 

The  Finn  (Vhael  p.  41)  has  : 

N.  inina     I  sina  or  tama    thou  han  or  se  he. 

PI.  me        we       te  ye  or  you     he  tliey. 

G.  minun  mine     tanian  thine  hanen        his. 

Here  the  resemblance  to  the  Indo-European  pronouns  is 
striking  ;  but  two  points  are  especially  to  be  noticed,  first  the 
interchange  of  s  and  t  in  the  second  person,  corresponding  to 
crv  and  tu,  and  secondly  the  identity  of  han  with  the  Scandi- 
navian pronoun,  for  words  of  this  class  are  never  borrowed. 

In  the  same  page  I  compare  the  Persian  habit  of  affixing 
curtailed  pronouns  with  the  power  of  a  possessive  to  nouns, 
so  that  we  have  at  once  an  identity  of  suffix  and  identity  of 
structure,  between : 

Pers.  dar  '  door,'  daram  '  my  door,'  darat  '  thy  door,'  darash 
his  door ;' 

Lapp,  nipe  'knife,'  nipam  'my  knife,'  nipat  'thy  knife,' 
nipas  'his  knife;  aija  ' grandfather,'  aijabs  '  his  grand- 
father.' 

Add  the  Finn  (Vhael  p.  44)  : 

Osa-ni  or  osa-mi  '  my  part,'  osa-s  '  thy  part,'  osansa  '  his 
part,'  oaamme  'our  part,'  osanne  'your  part,'  osansa  or 
osahau  '  their  part.' 
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Mr.  Wedgwood  again  (' Tr.  Phil.  Soc'  for  1856,  p.  1),  draws 
attention  to  the  Lapp  postposition  cum  or  queim  '  with '  =  L.  cum  ; 
and  above  all  to  the  Lapp  combination  mocum  '  mecum,'  tocum 
'  tecum,'  socum  '  secum.' 

In  the  same  page  he  says  :  '  The  particles  ek,  ke,  (ak,  ka), 
are  used  in  Lapp  to  give  emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  ce  in  Latin. 

So  too  in  Finn  says  Vhael  (p.  49)  :  The  particle  ca  or  ku  is 
added  to  pronouns  for  emphasis. 

Then  for  the  relative,  as  I  have  shown  quin  to  be  the  base  of 
the  Latin  pronoun,  so  Vhael  tells  us  (p.  42)  the  particle  cuin 
after  a  pronoun  has  the  power  of  a  relative  qui  quae  quod. 
Again  the  declension  of  the  ordinary  relative  takes  at  least  two 
forms,  one  ot  which,  cu,  invariably  constitutes  the  first  syllable 
through  the  cases  alike  of  singular  and  plural,  so  that  here  we 
have  identity  with  the  Latin.  The  other  form  begins  with  ken, 
which  again  runs  throughout  the  singular ;  and  this  is  the 
very  form,  it  will  be  recollected,  to  which,  on  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  enquiry,  I  was  brought,  as  the  primary 
source  of  the  third-person  pronouns  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
including  the  relative.  Then  as  the  L.  titer,  representing  cuter 
(kot€/>o9),  is  the  comparative  of  the  simple  relative,  so  in  Firm 
cu-mpi,  of  the  same  power,  has  the  suffix  of  Finn  comparatives. 

In  Lapp  one  form  of  the  interrogative  is  gi  '  who  ? '  gen.  gsen 
•  whose  ? '.  The  other  is  gutte,  gen.  gude,  where  g  supersedes  the  c 
or  k  of  Finn,  and  the  mute  dental  the  nasal  dental.  The  Lapp 
demonstrative  daat  (Fiellstrbm),  or  dat  (Rask),  has  a  striking 
likeness  to  the  German  der,  and  one  still  stronger  to  our  own 
that. 

The  Latin  quisque  has  for  its  Finn  representative  a  word 
which  claims  kin  with  it  in  both  parts,  viz.  cu-ca ;  while  the 
other  variety,  io-ca,  has  in  its  first  part  what  corresponds  with 
all  accuracy  to  the  S.  relative  ya;  and  the  same  is  seen  in  the 
other  form  of  the  Lapp  relative,  which  intermixes  the  syllable 
ken  with  jon  or  jo  (see  Vhael  pp.  54,  55). 

In  the  numerals  there  are  certainly  some  traces  of  a  common 
origin.       In   Lapp  for  the   idea  of  'one'  Fiellstrom   gives   ackt, 
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Bask  awft,  but  the  latter  is  no  doubt  a  more  corrupt  furm,  the 
same  change  occurring  in  our  laughter,  as  pronounced,  by  the  side  of 
its  written  form,  the  guttural  sound  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
G.  Gelachter.  But  ackt  has  a  strong  likeness  to  the  S.  eka;  and 
here  I  again  point  to  the  Etruscan  MAX  (mach)  for  the  first 
numeral,  which  the  philologer  already  referred  to  tells  us  is  one 
of  the  proofs  of  his  theory  that  the  Tuscans  made  their  way 
from  the  Altaic  regions  over  the  intervening  lands  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  the  Huns  etc.  did  in  after  time,  mach  in  all  the 
Altaic  family  of  languages  being  either  itself  the  term  for  'one' 
or  the  base  of  the  term ;  and  he  adds  that  here  too  the  word  has 
its  best  and  only  etymon,  originally  signifying  '  finger,' which 
as  held  up  alone  is  a  natural  symbol  of  the  idea.  I  have  assumed 
above  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  and  the  first  numeral,  and  have  further  given 
reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  both  ego  and  the  S.  eka 
1  one,'  had  in  the  outset  an  initial  m.  The  Etruscan  mach  seems 
to  confirm  this,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  my  argument 
for  the  affinity  of  the  Finn  etc.  with  the  Indo-European  stock. 
Again  the  second  of  the  Etruscan  numerals  on  the  dice  is  ©Y, 
if  we  trust  the  inferences  of  Italian  philologers,  and  on  this 
theory  we  have  again  what  at  once  approaches  our  own  second 
numeral  thou,  and  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  our  two. 

For  '  ten '  Eask  gives  the  forms :  lokke,  which  he  encloses  in 
brackets,  and  lage;  Fiellstrom  writes  lacke.  This  already  is  all 
but  one  with  the  Lith.  lika  which  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
variety  of  Sera,  the  I  superseding  a  d,  as  in  our  own  eleven  and 
twelve.  But  the  latter  philologer  gives  a  variety  tzeclce  with  the 
remark  :  '  tzecke  idem  est  ac  decern.''  This  again  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  Finn  while  yxi  is  '  one '  and  caxi  '  two,'  the 
terms  for  '  eight '  and  '  nine,'  as  was  noted  above,  are  cah-dexan 
i.  e.  10  —  2,  and  yh-dexan  10  —  1,  so  that  dexan  again  =  decern. 
This  formation  is  seen  also  in  the  Lapp,  where  we  find,  says 
Fiellstrom,  ackt  1,  gweckt  2,  with  kaektze  8,  citze  9,  or  as  Bask 
writes:  awftl,  gowft  2,   gawtse  8,  awtse  9. 

The  Lapp  checha,  7,  has  much  in  common  with  l-ma,  a  likeness 
the  more  distinct,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  t  of  kirra  is 
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probably  excrescent.  Then  Lapp  vitta  '  five,'  if  standing  for 
an  older  quinia,  bears  a  likeness  at  once  to  quinqne  and  nevra  of 
composition,  the  n  of  these  words  being  assimilated  to  the 
following  t.  In  like  manner  the  Lapp  cliotte  bears  comparison 
with  L.  centum.  But  the  Finn  term  for  100  is  sata  itself,  and 
this  alone  ought  to  satisfy  Sanskritists  as  to  the  affinity  of  the 
languages,  for  surely  they  will  never  contend,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  northern  region  have  imported  a  loan-word  from  the 
distant  India.  Lastly  the  Lapp  du-liat  for  1000  has  a  fair  ana- 
logue of  decern  in  the  first  syllable,  while  hat  may  well  be  a 
variety  of  cliotte,  and  indeed  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
S.  sata.  A  comparison  with  the  Teutonic  du-sund  is  also 
instructive,  for  while  the  first  syllables  are  all  hnt  identical,  in 
the  second  we  have  for  both  the  common  interchange  of  s  and  /*, 
8und  in  place  of  liund,  hat  in  place  of  sata.  The  resemblances 
here  are  not  indeed  to  be  compared  with  what  has  been  seen  in 
the  pronouns,  yet  put  together  can  scarcely  be  accidental. 

In  the  declension  of  nouns  I  have  already  noted  that  the 
genitival  suffix  en  {an  after  strong  vowels)  is  one  familiar  in 
the  Indo-European  stock,  and  I  may  add  to  the  examples  pre- 
viously given  the  French  possessives  mien,  tien,  sien. 

As  to  adjectives,  their  special  inflections  are  for  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative ;  and  here  the  evidence  of  the  Lapp  forms 
is  most  instructive  and  convincing.  Thus  to  take  other  examples 
than  those  given  before  (p.  264)  Eask  in  p.  75  places  before  us : 

darbash  'necessary,'  comp.  darbash-eb,  sup.  darbash-amus 
alvos      '  hateful,'  , ,      alvos-eb  , ,   cdvos-amus 

Such  superlatives  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  the  Latin  forms, 
and  still  nearer  is  what  Fiellstrbm  (p.  22)  gives,  as  : 

jorbes   '  round,'  comp.  jorbes-ub       sup.  jorbes-umus 

icastes  '  bare,'  , ,      wastes-ub         , ,   wastes-umus 

Add  to  this  that,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  we  hero  see  the 
origin  of  the  L.  superlative  suffix  umus,  as  deduced  from  that  of 
the  comparative. 

I  pass  to  the  verbs,  still  looking  to  the  grammatical  structure. 
The  Finn  verb  maxan  (Vhael  p.  80)  runs 
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1  maxan,  2  maxat,  3  maxaa ;  1  maxamme,  2  maxatte,  3  maxawat, 

where  the  plural  maxamme  tells  us  that  maxan  stands  for  maxam, 
just  as  e<j>epov  is  shown  by  e^epo/xa/  to  represent  an  older  c^cpo/u.. 
Here  then  the  first  and  second  persons,  alike  of  the  singular 
and  plural  have  an  unmistakable  likeness  to  the  classical 
languages. 

Then  for  Lapp  I  take  the  past  imperfect  of  the  verb  jack-et 
'  to  believe'  (Fiellstrom  p.  60),  viz.  : 


Sing, 
mon  jacJcib 
todn  jachi 
sodn  jacki 


Dual  Hur. 


monno  jackimen 
tonno  jackiten 
sonno  jacJcikan 


mije  jackime 
tije  jackite 
sije  jackin. 


Here  we  have  what  must  remind  the  dullest  of  Greek  forms ; 
and  let  me  add  that  the  similarity  of  the  dual  and  plural  suffixes 
shows  again  how  these  forms  were  in  origin  one.  Is  it  a  mere 
accident  that  the  Lapp  part,  jacken  has  a  suffix  so  like  the  suffix 
of  crecl-ent-  (n.  credens)  and  that  the  so-called  gerund  jackeman  is 
so  like  the  tei'mination  of  an  old  Greek  infinitive  ? 

But  even  the  suffixes  of  secondary  verbs  exhibit  at  times  what 
is  common  to  the  Latin.     Thus  verbs  at  once  '  frequentative ' 

a. 

and  '  diminutival '  are  seen  in  the  L.  conscribillo,  uentilo,  Qstulo  • 
and  the  Finn  has  besides  lasken  '  soluo,'  with  the  derived  laskelen 
'paulatim  soluo'  (p.  167),  cannon  'fero'  with  candelen  '  saepe 
fero  ';  pedan  '  teneo  '  with  pitelen  '  tracto ';  kciyn  '  eo '  with  kawelen 
1  ambulo  ';  hyppaan  '  salio  '  with  hyppelen  '  choreas  duco  ';  sana 
'  verbum  '  with  sanailen  '  altercor'. 

With  this  long  preamble  before  me,  dealing  as  it  does  exclu- 
sively with  the  classes  of  words  which  are  generally  recom- 
mended as  most  trustworthy  for  the  purpose,  I  need  not  fear  to 
add  other  members  of  the  vocabulary.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Wedgwood 
points  out,  the  Icel.  negative  is  ei  eigi,  Dan.  ikke  corresponding 
to  the  Finn,  ei  eika  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
such  a  particle  is  not  likely  to  be  a  loan-word  from  either  of 
these  languages  to  the  other  ;  but  if  so,  it  tends  to  prove  a  funda- 
mental connection  between  the  two  languages  in  question. 

Siemen  '  seed '  may  well  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Finns 
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from  the  south,  as  they  were  probably  at  first  a  pastoral  race ; 
but  this  admitted,  paimen  'a  shepherd,'  so  like  troijxev-,  may 
boldly  assert  its  claim  to  be  a  native.  Add  to  these  some  at 
least  of  the  many  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  quotes,  as  :  Tcampela 
'  crooked '  (cf.  Ka/x.7ruXos),  mamma  '  breast,'  porsas*  '  a  pig '  (cf. 
•porcus),  oras  'a  boar'  (cf.  uerres),  wilu  'frost'  (cf.  gelu),  ohra 
'barley'  (cf.  hordeum),  hara  or  sara  'sedge'  (cf.  car-ex),  salawa 
'  a  willow,'  '  sallow '  (cf.  salix),  salata*  '  to  hide '  (cf.  celo), 
with  salaan*  '  clam,'  sohia*  '  blind  '  (cf.  caecus),  sarwi*  '  horn ' 
(cf.  Kepasf).  Lapp,  hapos  '  horse '  (cf.  t7T7ros),  all  '  high  '  (cf.  alius), 
sarica  *  '  an  entire  reindeer  '  (cf.  ceruos  f ),  waro  '  wares.' 

I  trust  thon  that  the  affinity  of  Finn,  Lapp  and  their  cognates 
with  the  Indo-European  stock  will  now  be  allowed  by  philo- 
logers  ;  and  if  so,  the  whole  family  of  so-called  Tatar  languages 
must  go  with  them  ;  and  even  a  connection  of  Chinese  with  our 
European  stock  is  not  to  be  summarily  rejected. 

*  In  these  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Finn,  like 
so  many  of  the  Eastern  languages,  has  substituted  a  sibilant  for  a 
guttural. 

t  These  two  together,  as  Mr.  Wedgwood  observes,  confirm  the  old 
idea  that  ceruos  means  literally  '  the  horned  one.' 
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I._OF  WOKDS,  ETC. 


I. alia  words  are  commonly  given  in  the  crude  form,  but  for  neuters  in  the 
second  declension  om-,  not  o-,  is  taken  as  the  suffix,  e.  g.  amentom-,  on 
the  ground  that  this  <>m  represents  an  older  oc  or  og.  and  so  appi  ara  in 
the  accusative  of  even  a  neuter  noun.  For  the  order  of  Gr.  words  x>  <P,  #. 
are  treated  as  severally  equal  to  ch,  ph,  th,  and  ^  as  ps,  and  an  initial 
aspirate  as  ft. 


a-,  E.  pref.,  397. 

-a-,  in  L.  past  tenses,  145,  181. 

-a,  final  ot  L.  neuters,  246. 

a  =  he,  329. 

-ab-,  suff.  of  L.  vb.,  46,  180. 

abeille,  64. 

Aberdeen  dialect,  521. 

abhinc,  L.,  456. 

abiet-,  70. 

abiete,  L.,  449. 

abs,  L.,  385. 

-ac-,  suff.  of  L.  vb.,  48. 

accusative,  20,  226. 

-ach,  Gael,  and  W.  suff.,  68,  73. 

-achan,  Gael.  Buff.,  81. 

-aci-,  suff.  of  L.  adj.,  169. 

actutum,  L.,  404. 

ad,  L.,  234,  3S2,  388. 

ad-,  L.  pref.,  398. 

adder,  91. 

adeste?  L.,  463. 

adhiic,  I...  456. 

adnoun,  399. 

adolesc-,  388. 

aSopavr,  434. 

Aelius,  4  13. 
aer-,  128. 
A   scliinuB,  76. 
aft,  3i 

el.  suff.,  68. 


-ag,  A.  S.  suff.,  178. 

ayau,  279,  388. 

ayavos,  279. 

ayados,  87,  275. 

age,  L.,  425. 

ayeA7)8ov,  409. 

ayrjvwp,  279. 

agglutination,  26. 

-agh,  kelt.  suff,  166. 

■agin-,  suff.  of  L.  num.,  285. 

agiiito-,  339. 

agno-,  62. 

agnosc-,  396. 

ago,  398,  400. 

ah,  21,  422. 

Ahrens,  19,  90,  223,  243.  244,  319, 

367. 
aibam,  L.,  1S3. 
Aino,  283. 
-a«-,  suff.,  65. 
-akh  SI.  suff.,  179. 
-aKis,  suff,  60. 
-al,  E.  suff,  77,  78. 
ala-,  131. 
Alabarob.es,  126. 
alaceri-,  88,  168. 
alapa-,  47. 
albugon-,  117. 
alcaic,  504. 
alderfirst,  113. 
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all,  61. 

aller,  218. 

alms,  360. 

a\w7rij£,  75,  76,  124. 

Alphabet,  54. 

alt,  G.,  392. 

altero-,  293. 

am-,  L.  pref.,  385. 

ama-,  12S. 

amamini,  L.,  192. 

amas,  L.,  456. 

ambula-,  57,  115,  218. 

a/xeivccv,  275. 

amen  torn-,  189. 

amfractu-,  385. 

arnica-,  48. 

ammone-,  396. 

amnega-,  59. 

amni-,  59. 

a/Avos,  61. 

amnu-,  60. 

amor-,  473. 

a/Kpis,  385. 

ampr-,  Umbr.  pref.,  385. 

an,  L.,  417. 

an,  L.,  273. 

an-,  W.  pref.,  394,  396. 

-an,  of  Bret,  inf.,  196. 

av,  191,  438. 

-av-,  suff.  of  Gr.  vb.,  176. 

analytical  languages,  508,  512. 

anat-,  71. 

andare,  It.,  218. 

avrtp,  ^86. 

anima,  L.,  448. 

avis,  390. 

-aw-,  ew-,mS.  of  Gr.  vb.,  176. 

anne,  L.,  273. 

anser-,  303. 

ant,  Lith.,  394 

antea,  L.,  241. 

avrt)v,  388. 

antepenult  shortened,  356. 

avBos,  114. 

anu-,  376,  474. 

aorist,  142,  144,  157,  185. 

ap,  Lith.,  390. 

apec-,  72. 

apero-,  128. 

airo,  386. 

apricot.  71. 

a  pud,  3S9. 

Arabic,  17,  19,  360. 

apaffcw.  87. 

Arbeit,  G.,  125. 

arbustom-.  83. 

arc-,  46. 

-ard,  E.  suff.,  114. 

ardea-,  89. 

ardesc-,  177. 


ardno-,  113 
Arendt,  94. 
argu-,  216. 
ariet-,  70. 
ariete,  L.,  449. 

aplffTOS,  275. 

api0/J.os,  121. 

as,  329. 

-asc-,  esc-,  etc.,  suff.  of  L.  vb.,  174. 

ask,  471. 

aspirates,  S.,  56. 

aspirates  interchanged,  217. 

-a<ra-,  Gr.  suff,  43. 

assimilation  of  prep.,  480. 

asta-,  89. 

acrrrip,  87. 

at,  L.,  464. 

at,  390. 

ad  with  ev,  277. 

au,  L.,  423. 

audit,  L.,  455. 

Aufrecht,  45,  54,  61,  62,  92,  93,  157, 
190,  240,  326,  350,  351,  387. 

audnculo-,  474. 

avpiov,   403. 

Aurora,  404. 
j    aut,  L.,  136,  465. 
I    avrofMoAos.  45. 
I    avrodi,  406. 
'    avrov,  406. 
I    avast,  424. 
|   aveugle,  415. 
,   avol,  Prov.,  280. 
I   -av-,  suff.  of  SI.  vb.,  179. 
!  -ay.,  suff.  of  S.  vb.,  169. 

Aztec,  513. 

b  final  in  L.,  271. 

b  initial  in  L.  lost,  213. 

b,  lost,  133. 

b,  silent  in  L.,  189. 

bag,  521. 

Barmouth,  pref.  vii. 

Basque,  512. 

Bastian,  119. 

beagh,  Manx,  166. 

PvPvre,  434. 

Becker,  C.  F.,  63,  323. 

bed-,  213. 

Bell,  Melville,  50. 

fieATiwv,  276. 

belua-,  215. 

benificium,  L.,  450. 

Bentley,  132,  1S3  448,486,492. 

beo,  A.-S.,  182. 

feonai,  182. 

fiepyrive,  434. 

Bergk,  132,  333,  390. 

berry,  66. 

bestia-,  215. 


INDEX. 

bet,  272. 

far-,  10. 

better,  276. 

card,  10. 

fSlfipUMTKW,    l.l. 

cardon-,  8. 

Biliua,  I...  277. 

carduo-,  10. 

Bindevocal,  (J.,  158. 

care-,  10. 

Binds-  i!.  29. 

car-ed-ii,',  W.,  104. 

bini,  I...  354. 

Carey,  185,  503. 

Biobio,  1--!. 

cark,  69. 

Blomfield,  128. 

carmine,  9. 

fthuiCTKW,    15. 

carp-,  10,  121. 

l>n.  ph,  vii  with  *  inn,  30. 

Caspari,  143. 

Bock,  Carl,  lit. 

casto-,  10. 

Bohemian,  203. 

castra,  L.,  354. 

Bonaparte,  Lueien,  362. 

catarrh,  effect  of,  58. 

bono-,  88,  275,  472. 

catena-,  355. 

Bopp,  29,  :;:;.  51,  73,  93,  94,  96 

,  97, 

cato-,  349. 

100,  101,  105,  148,  11'.'.   L55, 

157, 

Catullus,  321. 

158,  165,  169,  170,  171,  173, 

175, 

cauillation-,  136,  474. 

180,  182,  184,  185,  191,  220, 

234, 

cauneas,  136. 

212.  2  1'.*,  251,  261,  262,  264, 

266, 

caupon-,  307. 

269,295,  296,  299,  304,  311. 

327, 

causa-,  136. 

328,  336,  337,  338,  350,  362, 

363, 

caudal    vbs.  in  S..  169. 

507,  508.512,516,  519,523. 

-ce,  L.  stiff.,  340,  350. 

Bosworth,  155. 

cfido,  L.,  411. 

bottom.  72. 

cense-,  22. 

boni  8,  L.,  470. 

certain,  345. 

521. 

ceruic-,  8. 

Ppaxvs,  253. 

ceteri  L..  326. 

brake,  72. 

cette,  L.,  411. 

break,  120. 

X  with  g,  L.,  47,  216. 

Breton,  36,  83,  146,  517. 

Xapaaera),  10. 

bride-ale,  77. 

Chaucer,  431. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  1. 

-chen,  G.  sufif.,  80. 

brittle.  41. 

X«ps  =  xe'P>  232. 

Bncheler,  412. 

chicken,  40. 

bulimia,  435. 

chi-ket-mi,  S.,  340. 

Buttmann,  94,  95,  96,  99,  100, 

101, 

Chinese,  13,  22,  26.    305 

174,  185,  199,  209. 

510. 

buttock,  72. 

Chipi>enham,  41. 

Bywater,  434. 

chit,  S.,  337. 
Choeroboscus,  438. 

c  with  f,  72. 

choriambic,  505. 

e  with  t,  70. 

xpou,  124. 

0  with  .s,  110. 

X<>,  1H. 

'  Cambridge  Journ.  of  Phil.',  431 

Cicero,  332.  442. 

Cadmus,  54. 

ciconia-,  149. 

cadueeo-,  435. 

cineceom-,  435. 

caesura,  503. 

circo-,  8. 

calamitat-,  289. 

cis.  L.,  325,  384. 

cale-,  69. 

Clark,  445. 

callom-,  72. 

cal  Museum,  20. 

calumnia-,  201. 

Chdonius,  443,  444,  454. 

candela-,  356. 

clock,  Sc,  69. 

"Mm-.  1'r.,  71. 

Clough,  301. 

Canidia,  150. 

cognito-,  339. 

cand,  L.,  455. 

Cole,  119. 

Caput-,  71. 

collectives,  84,  354,  359. 
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collom-,  72,  124. 

color,  124,  358,  473. 

comic  metre,  49S,  499. 

comites,  L.,  433. 

comment,  Fr.,  402. 

Conington,  500. 

conmigo,  Sp.,  181. 

connecting  vowel,  95,  96. 

conopiom-,  430. 

conor,  L.,  136. 

conquinise-.  392. 

conualli-,  397. 

cordae  uocales,  29. 

corpos-,  122. 

Corssen,  151,  442. 

cortec-,  112. 

coruo-,  11. 

corona-,  8. 

crebero-,  107. 

cred-,  163. 

crema-,  174. 

cremir,  Fr.,  122. 

crick,  8. 

cricket,  8. 

crimson,  9. 

crini-,  8. 

crook,  8. 

croquet,  S. 

crow,  11. 

cruc-,  69,  71. 

crus-,  71. 

crux,  L.,  107. 

ct  with  t,  117,  671. 

cuckoo,  7. 

cucumis-,  149. 

curl,  8. 

curr-,  8. 

curru-,  8. 

Curtius,  317. 

curuo-,  8. 

d,  lost,  19. 

d,  silent,  131. 

d,  final,  elided,  495. 

d,  of  L.  abl.,  227. 

8  with  v,  388. 

dactylic  hexameter,  500. 

dagger,  78. 

damno-,  58. 

Damnonio-,  59. 

dan-,  279. 

Danish,  205. 

daras,  L.  =  dabis,  188. 

Dario-,  435. 

daughter,  373. 

Se,  438.  • 

deambula-,  474. 

decern,  L.,  282. 

ded-,  162. 

dedi,  L.,  156. 


dent-,  90. 

8TI/U.OS,  69. 

Sriixoffios,  235. 

deorsum,  L.,  474. 

De  Sacy,  13,  16,  17,  143,  144. 

deser-,  25. 

desin-,  128. 

Sevpo,  411. 

deus,  L.,  470. 

Seirre,  411. 

Deverell,  43. 

8ia,  387. 

die-,  25. 

dicebo,  L.,  183. 

dich,  G.,  299. 

did,  161. 

StSaffKw,  175. 

dies,  L.,  470. 

dieser,  G.,  347. 

Diez,  71,  152. 

Diomedes,  446,  447,  448,  454. 

Dionysius,  437. 

diro-,  194. 

diutius,  L.,  474. 

Dobrowsky,  68,  183,  202,  203,  322. 

327,  516. 
doch,  G.,  349. 
S6fir]vi,  434. 
domi,  L.,  462,  472. 
Donaldson,  44,  152,  340. 
Donatus,  436,  445,  446,  454,  503. 
Sopv,  72. 
drake,  371. 
dubio-,  304. 
duck,  371. 
dulci-,  88,  277. 
duntaxat,  L.,  411. 
Duponceau,  50S. 
Svs,  91. 

e,  of  L.  abl.,  139. 

e,  of  L.  inf.,  194. 

e,  of  Fr.  etoile,  86. 

t)  =  an,  aut,  quam,  417. 

eadem,  L.,  403. 

earn,  125. 

eaves,  360. 

-eb-,  L.  suff.,  46,  180. 

ebbene,  Ital.,  88. 

Ehel,  308,  363,  516 

Eberhard,  450. 

-ec-,  L.  suff.,  48,  G6. 

eccum,  L.  341. 

-i  ctorn-,  L.  suff.,  67. 

(So/xai,  182. 

7/6,  417. 

Egger,  2. 

egomet,  L.,  96. 

eh,  G.,  with  o,  E.,  521. 

eh  bien,  88. 
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eho,  L.,  422. 

eho  an,  465,  ^  z.%  ,  a^>-~- 

et,  of  perf.,  128. 

ei,  G.,  with  o,  E.,  521. 

iiii,  1...  !U  1. 

(lSov,  217. 

eigheeight,  95. 

tiKuai,  99. 

eiu/,  1  shall  go,  182. 

einst,  (;.,  1 1:;. 

-ek,  PoL  stiff.,  68. 

-el,  L.  Buff.,  76. 

-el,  G.  suff,  76. 

(KaXvs,  76,  88. 

f\a<pos,  88. 

t\a<ppos,  88. 

t\eyx&,  216. 

e\evdepos,  89. 

eleven,  284. 

elision,  491,  499. 

else,  274. 

-else,  Scand.  suff,  83. 

V^Bov,  217. 

'em  =  them,  329. 

emmener,  394. 

emporter,  394. 

en.  L.,  340. 

en,  Dutch  '  and,'  353. 

-en,  L.  suff,  176. 

-en,  E.  suff,  353. 

-en,  t*.  suff.,  78. 

-zv,  (ir.  suff.,  176,  193. 

enclitics,  481  foil. 

rji/eyKa,  216. 

enim,  L.,  139,  349. 

enlever,  394. 

Eimius,  501. 

entertain,  396. 

tvOtv,  267,  406. 

entretenir,  398. 

entzwei,  112. 

eo,  L.,  407. 

Epenthesis,  86,  93. 

equidem,  132. 

er-,  G.  pref.,  91,  392. 

-cr,  L.  suff,  64,  77,  78,  176,  410. 

-er,  G.  suff,  63. 

-vp,  Gr.  suff,  192. 

tpX<>nat,  217. 

(pifXVOS,  61. 

( Kino-,  435. 
fpzaaca,  121. 
iprifxos,  433,  435. 
ergo,  L.,  154. 
-erieh,  <i.  suff,  370. 
ero,  L.,  182. 

17::. 
Erae,  177,517,518. 
-erum, of  1..  ■_•.,  200. 
•grunt,  of  L,  perf., 


eruom-,  42. 

epvdpos,  89. 

-es,  E.  suff,  100. 

t(rxaros>  109. 

-ess-,  of  L.  vb.,  44. 

-«T<r-,  of  Gr.  vb.,  44. 

esse,  L.,  18,  211. 

(ffoixai,  182. 

et,  L.,  408,  416,  464,  465. 

••taut,  89. 

Etruscan,  517. 

(v.  423. 

euiscera-,  215. 

euphemism,  48. 

Eustathius,  433. 

ever,  348. 

evil,  281. 

Ewald,  143,  516. 

exitiom-,  25. 

extrad,  L.,  387. 

extraneo,-  388. 

f.,  L.,  47. 

facilia,  a  dactyl,  449. 

facinos-,  94. 

facis,  L.,  471. 

falc-,  69. 

fall,  170. 

fall-,  199. 

familia,  L.,  449. 

farthing,  69. 

faugh,  22,  422. 

faxo,  L.,  186. 

fear,  14. 

I'tAtaaw,  8. 

FeAff,  8. 

f>  oestra-,  134. 

fer-,  215. 

ferax,  L.,  455. 

Ferguson,  (i.,  20. 

feri-,  87,  397. 

ferula-,  74. 

feruinen,  L.,  178. 

fides,  L.,  455,  471 

fie,  21,  422. 

Fiedler,  243,  312,  401. 

Fiellstrom,  264,  265,  308,  331,  525, 

526. 
filia-,  373,  518. 
filio-,  373,  513. 
filly,  48. 
finiscono,  175. 
finissent,  175. 

Finn,  314,  323,  331,  471,  524,  525. 
fio,  L.,  471. 
flc-,  179. 
flea,  73. 

Fit  ckeisen,  59,  151. 
Bock,  72. 
flos-,  17:'. 
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flu-,  16. 

tin  a;  72. 

fodica-,  178. 
foia-,  168. 
Forbiger,  500. 
forcip-,  72. 
fordo,  163. 
fori-,  179. 
forma-,  107. 
former,  271. 
formica-,  107. 
formo-,  179. 
Foster,  428. 
fragen,  6.,  471. 
fragorn-,  66. 
frang-,  120,  168. 
Frauenfeld,  80. 
frequentatives,  178. 
frequenti-,  171. 
fres,  Erse,  386. 
freto-,  171. 
frica-,  178. 
Friern  Barnet,  238. 
Fry,  79. 
fui,  L.,  214. 
fumo-,  179. 
funi-,  9. 
furca-,  72. 

G,  origin  of,  52. 

g,  lost,  73,  130,  157,  169,  171,  374. 

g  with  b,  72,  277. 

g  with  d,  72,  276. 

g  with  ow,  73. 

g  with  y,  374. 

7  with  A,  374. 

Gabtdentz,  320. 

Gaelic,  39,  73,  146,  159. 

Ganserich,  370. 

yaAaKTos,  112. 

gallery,  219. 

gallows,  361. 

gamble,  521. 

gar,  Sc,  279. 

yap,  438. 

gare,  2 IS. 

Garnett,  13,  17,  19,  317. 

ya<TT7)p,  277. 

g.l  with  d,  117,  118,  175. 

Gebirge,  397. 

yeKais,  189. 

yeAaoo,  169. 

gen,  Erse,  340. 

genitive.  14,  15,  20. 

gentile  L.  names,  252. 

Georgian,  173. 

yepcov,  257,  387. 

( Jesenius,  143. 

gif,  419. 

Gift,  G.,  58. 


Giles,  St.,  285. 

gimlet,  71. 

gin,  419. 

gland-,  277. 

glub-,  124. 

yAvKvs,  253. 

gnat,  71. 

gnoui,  L.,  178. 

go,  218. 

Goldstiicker,  9(>. 

gon,  Corn.,  340. 

gossip,  207. 

Gothic,  517,  518,  519. 

gracili-,  168. 

gramercy,  51. 

grano-,  9. 

ypa<pui,  10. 

Greek,  513. 

greg-,  69. 

grenouille,  127. 

Grimm,  28,  29,  33,  68,  77,  84,  93, 160, 

161,  192,  21 1,  253,  366,  370,  371, 

377,  512,  516,  519,  520. 
guard,  218. 
guerra,  277. 

Guest,  33,  53,  330,  333,  341. 
yvvaiK-,  72. 
ywV,  223,  372. 

h,  initial  lost,  219. 
habe-,  133. 
Hainebach,  334. 
aipew,  216. 
halec,  L.,  70. 
half,  293. 
a/xa,  307. 
hambre,  57. 
hanfa,  Go.,  105. 
a7ro|,  60. 
cnras,  60. 
axAovs,  307. 
hare,  88. 
hark,  24. 
Harris,  6. 
Haupt,  411. 
heart,  112. 
Hebrew,  23,  353. 
eiAov,  216. 
tifiaprai,  128. 
Heindorf,  55.     . 
eAyuivs,  244. 
vnets,  96. 
YI/xeTepos,  96. 
hence,  330,  406. 

T)VIQV,    189. 

here,  407. 
here  -  hither,  418. 
hen,  L.,  404. 

Hermann,   102,   432.   438,   439,  451, 
457,  467,  478. 
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heron,  89. 
riTcraofxat,  259. 
iraipa,  48. 
tripos,  263. 

Lethen,  337. 

6T01,U0J,     133. 

hens,  L.,  424. 

hexameter,  500. 

hi,  n.  pi.  of  is,  219,  321. 

hi,  adv.,  =  hie,  347. 

hijo,  518. 

him  =  he,  329,  331. 

himself,  332. 

ha,  267. 

hinc,  L.,  331,  406. 

Eindostani,  23,  289. 

hmter,  G.,  262. 

'iTnrofjLedovTos,  452. 

liis,  n.  sin^.  of  is,  219. 

his,  d.  and  ab.  pi.  of  is,  321. 

his  =  its,  321. 

hisce,  n.  pi.,  222,  245. 

i<rrwp,  217. 

hither,  407. 

Id,  in  A.-S.,  129. 

hn,  in  A.-S.,  129. 

d>5e,  407. 

hodie,  L.,  321,  407. 

homou-,  87,  372. 

hondomo,  Umbr.,  45. 

hondra,  Unibr.,  45,  392. 

Hoogeveen,  43. 

Spaai,  217. 

horsuni,  L.,  321,  407. 

&vtos,  347. 

howsoniever,  333. 

hr,  in  A.-S.,  129. 

f>a&Sos,  87. 

pOTTTCO,    120. 

f'.a|,  t;»;. 

p"r)yvv/xi,  120. 
hua,  121. 
,5ea>,  121. 
^frrai,  121. 
fcfr,  120. 
^itttco,  120. 
(>oSaK-,  65. 
p'oovvvij.i,  121. 
pocpfw,  121. 
hu-cusque,  326,  407. 
v-ios,  373. 
Humboldt,  46. 

V/UTJJ',  46. 
V/U.VOS,   61. 

Humphrey,  46. 
Hungarian,  33. 

VTTO,   386. 

i  consonnns,  52. 
i,  E.  prcf.,  3:»7. 


iainbie  hexameter.  I '.is. 
iam!)ic  septenaiius,  J'.ts 
iambic  tetrameter,  498. 
iambic  trimeter.  497,  499. 
-ib-,  I;,  .sui)',  16 
-ic-,  L.  suff.,  48,  66 
-icia-,  I.,  .-ntf.,  254. 
-icio-,  L.  suff.,  253. 
-icior,  L.  suff.,  254. 
-18-,  suff.,  367. 
idola,  L.,  436. 
-ie-,  Sc.  suff,  73. 
if,  419. 

-ig-,  Bret,  and  W.  suff.,  US. 
ignosc-.  395. 
-ik,  Bret,  suff.,  68. 
-LK-,  suff,  368. 
ilico,  L.,  404. 
ille  'look,'  L.,  342. 
illo-,  347. 
illic,  L.,  455. 
Illyrian,  152. 
imberi-,  66. 
imbu-,  393. 
imm,  Erse,  385. 
imminu-,  393. 
imo-,  381. 
impell-,  393. 
impotent!-,  394. 
in-,  L.,  =  male,  394. 
-in,  L.  suff,  78,  176. 
-in,  W.  suff,  367. 
-lv,  -i,  suff,  98. 
ina,  Go.,  267. 
incipi-,  392. 
inconeilia-,  393. 
inde  'down,'  284. 
inde,  406. 

inde,  L.  monos.,  331. 
inflection,  511. 
informa-,  393. 
informi-,  394. 
infring-,  393. 
iug,  E.  suff,  82. 
ingemina-,  393. 
■inhibe-.  393. 
inibi,  L.,  267. 
initiom-,  215. 
-inn,  G.  suff,  :;<I7. 
insimula-,  395. 
insula-,  37. 
intabesc-,  393. 
intellig-,  395. 
inter  and  inter,  396. 
inter  'under,'  394, 
interaneo-,  388. 
interdato-,  395. 
interdic-,  395. 
interealoci,  I...  156. 
interest,  1...  H  5 
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interfici-,  397. 

interim,  L.,  241,  404. 

interiung,  395. 

interjections,  21. 

interpola-,  395. 

interrogation,  as  affecting  accent,  4S9. 

interueni-,  263. 

intrad,  387. 

intumesc-,  392. 

inuido-,  394. 

inuita-.  472. 

inuito-,  136. 

-iona-,  L.  suff.,  83. 

-ion-,  L.  suff.,  81,  82. 

-iov,  suff,  83. 

Iouem,  L.,  470. 

irai,  25,  218. 

is,  L.,  45. 

is,  L.  nom.,  266,  332. 

-isc-,  L.  suff.,  45. 

icr-n/jLt,  217. 

-ish,  E.  suff.,  175. 

isinglass,  277. 

-icra-,  suff.,  44. 

it,  337. 

it  of  L.  perf.,  151. 

item,  L.,  131. 

iter,  125. 

iube-,  463. 

iung-,  115. 

iunic-,  73. 

Iuppiter-,  52. 

iuuentut-,  135. 

Jamieson,  79. 
Johnson,  167. 
Johnston,  113. 

k,  initial  lost,  47,  71. 
k  with  ch,  40. 
k  with  m,  72. 
k  with  p,  366. 
k  with  t,  70,  327. 
Ka  of  Gr.  perf.,  153. 
kaka,  S.,  11. 
KaJisch,  143. 
kappa,  508. 
KapKaipoc,  199. 
Karat,  3*7. 
neivos,  348. 
Kenible,  41,  236. 
Kemerton,  41. 
Kempelen,  29. 
K€V,  K€,  99,  191. 
Kennedy,  K.,  440. 
kermes,  9. 
Kidd,  217,  440. 
-kin,  E.  suff,  80. 
Kirchhoff,  see  Aufrecht. 
Knicki.  <;..  7.">. 


knit,  117. 
Kvaiaaw,  392. 
know,  24. 
knowledge,  80. 
knuckle,  75. 
Koch.  328. 
KoWoty,  73. 
koph,  509. 
KOirrra,  509. 

KOTTTOfiai,   199. 

Kopa^,  11. 
Kparos,  121. 
KpSWV,  257. 

Krilloff,  430. 

KpVTTTU,    107. 
KT,  112. 

Krao/xai,  112. 

L  lost,  136. 

1  with  d,  285. 

x\-\i,  165. 

\aas,  123. 

labasc-,  177. 

labor-,  125. 

lac,  L.,  126. 

-lac,  A.-S.  suff.,  79. 

laeticia-,  254. 

laeticior-.  254. 

laeua-,  125. 

lana-,  125. 

lapid-,  123. 

Lapp,  205,  264,  265,  283,  314,  316, 

331,  524,  525,  526. 
lark,  69,  126,  371. 
larua-,  102. 
late,  L.,  454. 
late',  L.,  454. 
lato-  adj.,  125. 
late-  part.,  125,  216. 
lau-,  123. 
laugh,  126. 
\a|,  123. 
laxo-.  125,  168. 
lead,  56,  117. 
Leadeuhall,  252. 
leaf,  126. 
left,  112. 
leg-,  125. 
legion-,  459. 
\eyu,  123. 
Legonidec,  36,  39,  83,  98,  249,  327, 

516. 
-lein,  G.  suff,  80. 
Atju,  124. 
leng,  272. 
lenger,  272. 
Kewv,  367. 
Keirco,  124. 
lepos-,  88. 
Lepoius,  516. 
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less,  272. 

-let,  E.  stiff.,  80. 

letters,  origin  of,  54. 

leui-,  88,  470. 

Kiav,  388. 

libero-,  89. 

libero-,  125,  357. 

Lid  Jell  and  Scott,  8G,  97,  100,  101, 
103. 

like,  14,  21. 

lima-,  443. 

liinac-,  Go". 

\ifxvri,  62. 

lin-,  123. 

-ling,  E.  suff.,  80. 

Aura,  123. 

liquids  doubled,  128. 

litem-,  443. 

Lithuanian,  240,  310,  311,  517,  518. 

little,  76. 

loan-words,  522,  527. 

-lock,  E.  suff,  79. 
V  \oyos  '  willow,'  124. 

lointain,  112. 

long  vowel  of  imperf.  tenses,  144. 

loquor,  123. 

Xovw,  123. 

low,  vb.,  430:  /tQ. 

lu-,  125.  ' 

lubet,  L.,  125. 

luc-,  125. 

Lucian,  70. 

lutian,  A.-Sax.,  178. 
-Juge-.  125. 
'   lugubri-,  46. 

Avkos,  124. 

lupo-,  71. 
lux,  L.,  447. 

iii,  initial  lost,  300. 

H  with  Xi  1":;- 

m  with  g,  174. 

ix  with  k,  288. 

in  with  n,  301. 

in  with  nd,  174. 

Ma,  mamma,  516. 

Maclean,  Mrs.,  17. 

Madvig,  186,  187,  234,  391,  480. 

magis,  L.,  258. 

magistratu-,  130. 

Magyar  or  Hungarian,  33,  294,  317. 

maiestat-,  259. 

mais,  Fr.,  273. 

mal-,  273. 

Malay,  523. 

Maiden,  42,  lit,  188,210,247. 

male,  L.,  463. 

Mallet,  70. 

mal..-.  88,  1^7,  28  I. 

malum-,  L27. 


/.ia\9a.Kos,  114. 

man,  87. 

manceba,  48. 

Mantchoo,  212,  320. 

mane-,  137. 

IxavOavw,  115. 

minus  ?  L.,  462. 

Manx,  169. 

Maori,  13. 

mare,  L..  as  abl.,  228. 

Marklaml,  19,  540. 

Martianus,  444,  446. 

Massmann,  296. 

-fxaT-,  suff.,  81. 

Matthiae,  428. 

Mayor,  320. 

mb,  112,  116. 

mh  with  nd,  57,  218. 

mb  with  ng,  57. 

me",  L.,  468,  498. 

mea  refert,  405. 

mediocri-,  448. 

mehe,  L.,  299. 

meka,  '  one,'  Arm.,  304. 

melior-,  276. 

meme,  306. 

memet,  L.,  307. 

ixiv,  438. 

-men-,  L.  suff,  81. 

Menander,  433. 

IxevToi,  327. 

mere-,  69, 116. 

mercennario-,  388. 

mere-,  69. 

mero-,  194. 

me's-,  Fr.  pref..  274. 

met-,  127. 

/U.6TOI,  387. 

meti-,  22. 

metri  causa,  ;»7. 

lia-tuculoso-,  75. 

nieus,  L.,  458,  470. 

mien,  527. 

mlhi,  L.,  402. 

Miklosich,  336. 

milet-,  70. 

mil  no- ,  102. 

ming-.  127. 

ministeriom-,  135. 

ministero-,  261. 

mis-,  E,  pref.,  274. 

miseria,  L„  449. 

mitt-,  220. 

mo,  272. 

/xoyis,  374. 

modo,  L.,  131. 

mollibam,  L.  183. 

poAv/35os,  46.  113. 

momentary  vbs.,  L67. 

Mommsen,  190  244,  351,  385,  108. 
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Mongol,  320. 

Mongolian,  129. 

monosyllabic  nouns,  488,  489. 

inous,  L.,  447. 

Montfaucon,  430. 

mood,  278. 

mora-,  194. 

mores,  L.,  137. 

mux,  L.,  274. 

much,  140. 

mucho,  Sp.,  140. 

mulca-,  178.     ■  .  . ' 

mulieris,  450. 

Miiller,  L.,  333,  445. 

Muller,  M.,  3,  4,  5, 6,  11,  26,  180, 1S4, 

338,  380,  514.  • 
multiplesquc,  447. 
multitudoti-,  118. 
multo-,  112. 
municep-,  103. 
Munro,  395. 
Mutter,  womb,  278. 

n,  adulterinum,  57. 

n,  L.  silent,  94,  106,  135,  296. 

n  with  d,  25,  390. 

n  with  t,  163. 

v  with  L.  r.,  137. 

v  with  L.  s.,  30. 

v  with  a,  194,  259. 

v  with  6,  177,  218,  277,  312. 

nail,  90. 

vaiw,  126. 

nam,  L.,  349. 

Nancy,  92. 

vaos,  126. 

vairv,  126. 

nas,  A.-S.,  413. 

vaa-ffw,  126. 

navel,  46. 

Navoui,  93. 

nd,  113,  116. 

ng,  L.,  417. 

ne,  L.,  415. 

met-,  117,  127. 

Ned,  92. 

needs,  411. 

Nel,  92. 

vrifii,  71. 

vefioi,  126. 

nemon-,  87,  413. 

I'eoy,  392. 

-ness,  E.  suff.,  83. 

Nesselmann,  99,  228,  296,  391,  516. 

crjTTa,  71. 

Neue,  183,  186,  187,  190. 

newt,  91. 

next,  270. 

ng,  116. 

ni,  S.,  392. 


Niebuhr,  103. 
nimis,  L.,  258. 
nis,  A.-S.,  413. 
nit-,  104. 
nod,  394. 
JSTol,  92. 
nolde,  414. 
non,  L.,  413,  414. 
nonce,  92. 

Norse,  35,  146,  517,  518. 
not,  414. 
nota-,  91. 
noui,  L.,  455. 
nouo-,  L.,  470. 
ns,  114. 
v0,  114. 
nubili-,  47. 
num,  nunc,  349. 
numerals,  517. 
vw,  99. 
wos,  375. 
nurse,  138. 
nuru-,  126,  519. 
nutric-,  138. 
vvaau>,  90. 

o,  G.,  with  ea,  E.,  521 
o,  L.,  425. 
ob,  L.,  390. 
-ob-,  L.  suff.  46. 
obliuiscor-,  136. 
obsolesc-,  113. 
obst,  G.,  113. 
obtine-,  412. 
occupa-,  412. 
-ock,  E.  suff.,  68. 
odi,  L.,  14. 

080VT-,    90. 

oSvatrofj.at,  91. 
of,  390. 
off,  390. 
ohe,  L.,  424. 
-oi,  Gr.  suff,  223. 
oiacm,  216. 
-ok,  Slav,  suff,  68. 
old,  392. 
oXtos,  374. 
Oliphant,  523. 
-om-,  L.  suff,  83. 
omui-,  60. 
o/AfpaAos,  46. 
on,  E.  =  of,  390. 
on,  Fr.,  208. 
once,  409. 
ovaSos,  91. 
ovoixa,  81,  90. 
ovora^ui,  91. 
owl,  46,  90. 
open,  94. 
otppvs,  90. 
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o^ouai,  218. 

optumo-,  88,  276. 

or,  417. 

-or  of  scriptor,  191. 

-or  ofsoror,  04. 

opxos,  46. 

( tridnis,  436. 

opBos,  91. 

os  oris,  81. 

-us,  nouns  in,  75. 

Oscan,  155,  190,  326,  351,  408. 

-oxTK,  verbs  in,  45. 

-onto-,  verbs  in,  44. 

Ossetic,  386. 

oaTeov,  81. 

Ostiak,  317. 

ostiorn-,  81. 

other,  266. 

otioni-.  117. 

oui-,  61,  371. 

overlook,  393. 

oversight,  393. 

-ow,  E.  suff.,  73. 

it  with  k,  62,  72. 
7r  with  t,  65. 
paastor,  246. 
iraxvs,  253. 
pa  eke-,  48. 
ttoAoi,  38,  387. 
palatals,  51,  522. 
Palgravc,  69. 
Pali,  301. 
napa,  225,  393. 
■Kupa&atvui,  393. 
paragoge,  86,  97. 
Trapai,  387. 
napavo/xos,  393. 
Trapairr)$au.\  393. 
napaireidw,  393. 
Trapa<pr)fxi,  393. 
Trapeinov,  393. 
parens,  454. 
pare'ns,  454. 
park,  69. 
parrieida-,  133. 
XlapQtvoiraios,  452. 
pater-,  133,  232 
Patronymics,  W.,  238. 
peior-,  280. 
TlikoirovvrirTos,  237. 

Pennington,  428,  437,  440. 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  54. 

ireTruii',  357,  387. 

per,  390. 

per,  Lith.,  391. 

irepctp,  388. 

percussi,  L.,  397. 
perd-,  163. 
perendie,  L.,  3S9 


perfldo-,  393. 

irept,  385. 

perinde,  405. 

periuro-,  393. 

permitie-,  220. 

pertaosum,  397. 

peruide-,  393. 

1 1  ssimo-,  280. 

pf.  <:.,  112. 

*,47. 

<p  with  P£,  47,  173.      1.6. 

<p  with  yt.,  216.       T..f  ' 

Phaedromus,  434. 

(pyp-t,  25. 

-(f)i-,  <pw,  suff.,  98,  240. 

Philippns,  289,  434. 

phrdnesis,  435. 

<pe,  114. 

pignos-,  94. 

TTtofxai,  182. 

plang-,  167,  199. 

platea-,  435. 

Plato,  12,  22,  104,  442. 

Pliny,  54. 

pluck,  24. 

pluma-,  72. 

Plutarch,  54. 

iroi,  407. 

TTO\€fJ.WS,  451. 

Polish,  60. 

polle-,  219. 

pollock,  48,  65. 

irwAos,  48. 

polysyllabic  languages,  508,  512. 

Pompeius,  454. 

pone,  454. 

pone,  454. 

porca,  397. 

Porson,  428,  440. 

pos,  L.,  271. 

posero-,  271. 

posimo-,  271. 

postea,  241,  405. 

postremo-,  271. 

potestat-,  259. 

potis,  L..  258. 

Pott,  65,  222,  283. 

prae,  387. 

praed,  387. 

praeda-,  124. 

Premare,  26. 

Prichard,  508. 

prima*,  455. 

prinior-,  "J71. 

irp7v,  258. 

princep,  103. 

Priscian,  444,  445,  446,  469. 

prisco-,  258. 

pristino-,  258,  386. 

pro,  106. 
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irpo,  386. 

proclitics,  478,  481. 

proconsul-,  341. 

procul,  L.,  397. 

prod-,  L.,  pref.,  389. 

produc,  L.,  455. 

proh,  L.  423. 

pronominal  roots,  338. 

prope,  L.,  397. 

proportio,  L ,  342. 

Trpos,  386. 

Prosthesis,  86. 

Provection,  92,  352. 

prouincia-,  521. 

Prussian,  Old,  228,  240,  306. 

TTTOAe/XOS,  112. 

puleioni-,  374. 
pullo-,  48. 
puluis,  231. 
Pulsky,  486. 
puss,  426. 

Q,  509. 

quadruped-,  132,  289. 

quandoque,  131. 

quandoquidem,  132. 

quati-,  199,  397. 

quer-,  199,  397. 

querquero-,  199. 

Quichua,  516. 

quidem,  L.,  131. 

Quintilian,  444,  457,  469,  485,  495. 

quis  nom.,  266,  332,  463. 

quiver,  41. 

quo,  L.,  407. 

quomodo,  402. 

quotumo-,  292. 

r  akin  to  g,  279. 

r  prosthetic  ?  352. 

r  with  d,  218. 

r  with  s,  193. 

r  with  Gr.  v,  193. 

p  akin  to  x,  217. 

p  with  t,  264. 

rake,  vb.,  123. 

Ramsay,  445. 

rana-,  132. 

rapi-,  121. 

Eask,  33,  178,  296, 516,  519,  524,  525, 

526. 
Raynouard,  152. 
rd,  113. 

re-,  L.  pref.,  389. 
re-,  122,  138. 
Reading,  141. 
recupera-,  397. 
reciprocal  yds.,  209. 
reciproco-,  397. 
reckon,  94. 
red-  L.,  389. 


reddibo,  183. 

reduplicate  sup.,  270. 

reduplicate  words,  12. 

reduplication,  149,  160. 

reed,  123. 

refert,  405. 

reflective  pron.,  207. 

reg-,  91. 

remember,  15. 

remo-,  121. 

reor,  L.,  121. 

rep-,  121. 

repeated  syllable  suppressed,  137, 153. 

repperi,  449. 

resti-,  9. 

rettuli,  449. 

Rhys,  210. 

riches,  3  ;0. 

Riddle,  349. 

Rieu,  316,  360. 

ringor,  121. 

Ritschl,  58,  132,  151,  196,  266,  410, 

466,  492. 
robigon-,  117. 
rod, "87. 
rod-,  122. 
roga-,  471. 
roof,  394. 
root  absorbed,  140. 
rope,  9. 
Rose,  440. 

Rosen,  249,  296,  308. 
Rostrenen,  36. 
rota-,  9. 
row,  sb.,  123. 
ruber,  89. 
ruck,  G.,  292. 
rud-,  118. 
rugi-,  118. 
rumec-,  122. 
run,  29,  122. 
Russian,  202. 

s  final  in  L.  lost,  191. 
s  final  silent,  139. 
s  pref.,  127. 
-<ra,  suff.,  367. 
-sa,  Go.  suff.,  367. 
sacrufica-,  133. 
sail,  131. 
salebra-,  88. 
salmon-,  88. 
Samnium,  59. 
sandhi,  57. 
sanglier,  61. 
sans,  Fr.,  390. 
Sanskrit,  514,  517. 
Sapphic,  504. 

Sard.,  57,  93,  116,  154,  313.  314,  333, 
335. 
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Bat,  L.,  273. 
258. 

1,  155. 

Bcala-,  358. 

Senliger,  434. 

scamnom-,  5!). 

scapula-,  107. 

Bear,  10. 

Schlegel,  A.  W.  v.,  507,  511. 

Schlegel,  Fr.  v.,  507. 

Schleicher,  204,  249,  29G. 

Schmidt,  320. 

Schnakenburg,  352. 

Schuchardt,  117,  425. 
108. 

B  iaiu  =  scio,  310. 

scibo,  183. 

scio,  470. 

scisco,  177. 

scopa-,  358. 

Scott,  s.  Liddcll. 

scrag.  72. 

scrape,  10. 

scratch,  10. 

scrib-,  10. 

scruta-,  71. 

se  '  so,'  324. 
se,  L.,  388. 
1   ,468. 
•se,  G.  suff.,  367. 

Bed,  I..,  388. 
self,  202 
seine,  L.,  102. 

-i-in.-l,  60. 
oefivos,  61. 
semper,  60,  409. 
senec-,  67,  473. 
senectus,  L.,  461. 
B<  nti-,  22. 
srptem,  261. 
septeDtriones,  87,  449. 
ser-,  25,  128. 
Servian,  73,  202. 
sesqtti-,  134. 
sestertio-,  134. 
setius,  L..  117. 
sh,  E.,  with  6k,  175. 
shiver,  41. 
si  '  so,'  324. 
si '  if,'  324,  419. 
sib,  207. 
sibi,  L.,  462. 
sicli,  G..  299. 
si-cut,  I,,  326. 
Bien,  527. 
simitu,  L.,  61. 
;-ilii|ilic>,  60. 
Sill.   I... 

sin-,  128. 

si'!.-,  ro-,  61,  306. 


Bine,  prep.,  389,  472. 

Siogren,  248. 

siquidem,  132. 

Biti-,  102. 

(rKeirTO/j.at,  108. 

OKtp&oXos,  107. 

Slavic,  73,  190,250,  517,  518. 

smfish,  128. 

smelt,  128. 

Snooks,  289. 

socero-,  519. 

solaciom-,  169. 

soleil,  64. 

solo-,  61. 

some,  333. 

forano-,  58. 

son,  373,  518. 

sonder,  G.,  262. 

soneday,  95. 

soon,  273. 

soror,  137,  475. 

sorrel,  68. 

ovaAa^,  72. 

Spanish,  518. 

sparrow,  65. 

speci-,  108. 

spern-,  94. 

a<pns,  306. 

sponte,  98. 

8purco-,  107 

Spurrell,  249. 

oo,  165,  257. 

st,  425. 

sta-,  24,  89 

(TTOITJC,   189 

star,  87. 

starem,  189. 

stelion-,  449. 

Stella-,  78,  449. 

o9,  114. 

-ster,  E.  suff.,  368. 

stereos-,  107. 

stocking,  70. 

orota,  374. 

strage-,  167. 

OTpeQo),  9. 

strigilibus,  449. 

orp(jivvv)xi,  106. 

orpovdos,  65. 

struic-.  75. 

Stokesi  Whitley,  92,  93,  340. 

orofxa,  81. 

studet,  471. 

su-,  371. 

Bnbinde,  390,  408. 

Suetonius,  469. 

sni,  L.,  328. 

Suidae,  433. 

sunus,  518. 

suo-,  of  1st  pers.,  '1^1. 
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supernC,  389. 
suprad,  387. 
Surrender,  236. 
susurro-,  12. 
suus,  458. 
sva,  S.,  202. 
Swedish,  62,  205. 

t,  in  Arabic,  50. 
t  with  k.  70. 
tace,  L.,  471. 
Tahiti,  51. 
Talbot,  440. 
tali-,  140. 
talk,  24. 
talo-,  131. 
tamen,  134. 
tandem,  134. 
rapaaaco,  8. 
Tarentum,  pref.  viii. 
Taylor,  Kev.  I.,  51 6. 
Tchereniissian,  316. 
taxa-,  412. 
te  =  tibi,  241. 
tS,  468. 

T€ipO),  8. 

reAos,  9. 

reuevos,  94. 

temera-,  401. 

temere,  L.,  401. 

tense,  141. 

ter,  9. 

Terentianus,  448. 

reperpov,  8. 

rep/xa,  9. 

termino-,  9. 

repffofj.aL,  8. 

6  with  x,  121. 

6  with  f,  178. 

6  with  s,  374. 

6  with  <p,  178. 

Bapaos,  105. 

that,  337. 

thence,  406. 

thenues,  92. 

Theodosius,  188. 

there,  344,  407. 

Oriptov,  65. 

thet  one,  92. 

Thiersch,  B ,  428. 

thick  consonants,  53. 

thin  consonants,  53. 

think,  14. 

this,  347. 

e\aa,  169. 

Thorn,  Robert  509,  511. 

thorough  =  through,  106. 

Oopvfios,  46. 

thread,  9. 

thriding,  69. 


throw,  9. 
BpuaKw,  45. 
through,  106. 
Bvyarrip,  518. 
thus,  423. 
tibi,  462. 
tip,  40. 
nOrim,  25. 
Titicaca,  12. 
rnpoKTKW,  45. 
tien,  527. 

T1KTO),  108. 

to-,  pref.,  386,  396. 
tolahat,  Hebr.,  9. 
torno-,  9. 
torque-,  9. 
Toscano,  513. 
Tore,  408. 
tother,  92. 
tow,  suff.,  311. 
tr  with  r,  133. 
trab-,  72. 
trachea,  436. 
tracta-,  168. 
trah-,  168. 
tran,  W.,  389. 
tranquillo-,  174. 
trans,  391. 
rpex<*>,  122. 
trem-,  122,  174. 
Trench,  3,  4,  68,  80. 

TpCITQJ,  9. 

tribrach,  448. 

triui,  178. 

triumuir,  341. 

trochaic  hexameter,  498. 

trochaic  tetrameter,  498. 

trochee  for  iamb,  467. 

tron,  Bret.,  389. 

rpowaiov,  433. 

true-,  253. 

fcrus,  W.,  389. 

TT,   165. 

tuco-tuco,  7. 

tuft.  112. 

rv/j.fioxoa,  452. 

fund-,  115. 

turba-,  9,  46. 
1  turbon-,  9. 
j   Turkish,  33,  334. 
I  turmatim,  409. 
I   turn,  9. 
j   tiius,  458. 
;   Twickenham,  41. 

Tzetzes,  430. 

i  u  consonans,  53. 
i  -u-,  L.  sufT.,  82. 
I  -v-,  Gr.  suff.,  176 
I   uah,  425. 
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ualua-,  8. 

uanno-,  24. 

uaro-,  8. 

Vano,  L3,  20,  143. 

-ill-.  L.  Mill..  16 
-uc-,  L.  suft'.,  48. 
1 1, 1 ..  r.sehen,  393. 
ucl,  45,  341. 
uelim,  45. 
uellica-,  178. 
uelom-,  131. 
innustas,  461. 
nerber-,  87,  117. 
uerecundo-,  171. 
uernii-,  8. 
hi  rniiculo-,  9. 
uero-,  138. 
uert-,  8. 

ucrti  but  uorto,  155. 
uescor,  L.,  215. 
Veseuo-,  213. 
heater,  213. 
ugh,  21,  421. 
uide,  uident,  108,  471. 
uigila-,  130, 

uires,  194. 

uiridique,  450. 

uirum  ?  462. 

uiscera,  215. 

uisco-,  109. 

uiu-,  18. 

nix,  274. 

uls,  325,  384. 

um,  G.,  385. 

-urn-,  L.  suff.  67,  72,  81,  83,  84.  Pret 

viii. 
umbilioo-,  46. 
urabon-,  46. 
umbra-,  47. 

Umbrian,  190,  326,  336,  408. 
-umentom-,  L.  suft",  84. 
Umlaut,  34. 
Umpfenbach,  493. 
uti-,  E.  pref.,  396. 
una,  L.,  403. 
under,  392. 
ungui-,  46,  90. 
unloss,  523. 

outer,  G.,  262,  395,  396. 
uiitcrhalten,  395. 
untersagen,  395 
onterstiitzeu,  395. 
Untiefe,  394. 
uolgus,  L.,  8,  109. 
in. lu-,  8. 
uolucri-,  48. 
uoluntaa,  136,  461. 
aoluptas,  136,  461. 
urb-,  46. 


urge-,  46. 

-voo-,  Gr.  suft'.,  44. 
usurpa-,  412. 
utmost,  272. 
utrimque,  331. 
utrobeidem  ?  406. 
uxor,  47,  376. 

v  lost,  135. 

v  with  b,  213. 

v  with  f.,  215. 

vais,  Fr.,  218. 

veer,  7. 

velum  palati,  57,  111. 

verb,  place  of,  486. 

vermilion,  9. 

versehen,  393. 

Vhael,  308,  323,  525. 

virer,  Fr.  7. 

vixen,  40. 

vocative,  as  affecting  accent,  487. 

vowels,  quality  of,  33. 

w  initial,  lost,  302. 

w  with  m,  300,  301. 

Wagner,  P.,  67. 

Wagner,  W.,  61,  135,  137,  157,258, 

475,  496. 
walgen,  G.,  8. 
walk,  24,  219. 
walleu,  G.,  8,  24. 
wallow,  8. 
walzen,  G.,  8. 
wan-,  E.  pref,  280. 
wannen,  G.,  24. 
ware,  120. 
warp,  7. 
waur,  281. 

weak  vowels  of  L.,  66. 
wear  (a  ship),  7. 
Weber,  434. 
Wedgwood,  21,  22,  71,  77,  280,  421, 

524,  528,  529. 
wedlock,  80. 
well,  278. 
Welsh,  67,92,  146,  159,517. 

welter,  8. 

wenn,  G.,  419. 

w<  lit.  218. 

wharf,  293. 

what,  337. 

wheel,  8. 

whence,  406. 

wher  =  whether,  408. 

where,  407. 

whip-poor-will,  7. 

whips,  109. 

whirl,  7. 

Whitney,  6,  514,  523,  524,  Pref.  iii. 

whoso,  333. 

2   H 
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wider,  G.,  262. 
Willis,  28. 
Wilson,  II.  H.,-169. 
wind,  25. 
winnow,  25. 
wirren,  G.,  7. 
with,  262. 
Wittich,  287. 
wolf,  293. 
Wolverley,  41. 
world,  7. 
worm,  7. 
work,  120. 


worse,  worst,  281. 
wort,  8. 
Wotiak,  316. 
wr,  initial,  8. 
wrench,  9. 
wrest,  9. 
Wright,  143. 

Yaloff,  283. 
Yakont,  317. 

Zend, 517. 
Zeuss,  see  Ebel. 


II.— OF  PASSAGES  RESTORED.* 


* 

TAGE 

PAGE 

Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.,  1273     . 

.     324 

Merc. 

. .     4,  4,  54     . 

.     460 

.,     1447     . 

.     186 

? »             ' ' 

5,  2,  4     . 

.     462 

Ennius  ap.  Npn.      . .       39     . 

.     324 

Pers. 

. .     1,  1,  34     . 

.     459 

Plautus  : 

i 

. .     1,  3,  13     . 

.     467 

Amph. 

.      . .     1,  1,  96     . 

.     459 

..       2,3,3     . 

.     460 

2,  2,  43     . 

.     458 

. .     4,  3,  43     . 

.     467 

3,  2,  43     . 

.     467 

Poen. 

. .     3,  3,  25     - 

.     460 

5,  1,  34     . 

.     458 

> 

. .     5,  3,  25     . 

.     460 

5,  1,  54     . 

.     458 

. .     5,  5,  29     . 

.      467 

, , 

5,  2,  42     . 

.     458 

Psend. 

. .    1,  3,  121     . 

.     195 

Aiilul. 

2,  2,  55     . 

.     458 

•  • 

. .     2,  2,  55     . 

.     459 

> , 

2,  4,  4     . 

.     468 

, , 

. .     2,  3,  16     . 

156 

Bae. 

1,  1,  61     . 

.     458 

. .     4,  2,  46     . 

.     195 

, , 

3,  1,  14     . 

.     458 

, » 

..     5,1,14     . 

.     247 

.. 

3,  3,  73     . 

.     465 

Rud. 

. .     3,  4,  47     . 

.     459 

> , 

4,  2,  6     . 

.     468 

Stic. 

. .     2,  2,  14     . 

.     247 

4,  2,  13     . 

.     467 

■  ■ 

. .     2,  2,  27     . 

.     156 

Casin. 

2,  6,  64     . 

.     458 

•  • 

. .     2,  2,  50     . 

.     155 

3,  5,  26     . 

.     460 

. .     2,  2,  61     . 

.     150 

4,1,9     . 

.     468 

, . 

..       5,  1,8     . 

.     468 

CuTClll. 

1,  3,  20     . 

.     462 

» 

. .       5,  7,  5     . 

.     258 

) ) 

4,  3,  17     . 

.     458 

Trin. 

. .   1,  2,  148     . 

.     460 

Glor. 

1,  1,  27     . 

.     194 

. .     2,  2,  95     . 

.     460 

2,  2,  58     . 

.     410 

.       3,1,15     . 

.     156 

2,  4,  38     . 

.     460 

•  • 

. .     3,  2,  19     . 

.     232 

3,  1,  26     . 

.     458 

» 

. .     3,  2,  65     . 

.     324 

. 

3,  1,  32     . 

.     459 

True. 

. .      1,  1,  60     . 

.     435 

3,  3,  58     . 

.     460 

, . 

. .     1,  2,  50     . 

.     407 

4,  2,  57     . 

.     460 

? 

. .       3,  2,  7     . 

.     460 

> 

4,  4,  21     . 

.     194 

Caecil.  ap.  Sen 

7.  G.      1, 74     . 

.     324 

1 

4,  8,  25     . 

.     179 

Accius  Ribb.  ti 

590     . 

.     468 

Menaech.   . 

1 .  3,  6     . 

.     459 

Terentius  : 

1,3,29     . 

.     435 

Andr. 

..     1.1,26     . 

.     460 

5,  1.  29     . 

.     460 

•  • 

. .      1,  5.  58     . 

.     468 

Mere. 

1,  2,  3     . 

.     156 

i  > 

. .       3,  5,  7     . 

.     196 

*  This  rather   tban   corrected   applies  to   the  far   greater   portion   of  the 
instances,  for  the  MSS.  support  my  reading. 
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Kim. 

.  2,  3,  62 
.  2,  ::.  65 
.     3,  2,  38 

llaut. 
•  > 

.  1,1,97 
.  3,  1,  35 
.  5,1,50 
.     5,  2,  46 

Hec. 

.  5,  3,  32 
.     5,  4,  19 

Phorm. 
» > 

.  1,2,60 
.  1,  2,  99 
.     3,  2,  18 

Ad. 

.  1,  1,  10 
.  2,  3,  10 
.  3,  5,  4 
.     4,  7,  31 

Lucilius  ap. 

Noi 

169 

PAGE 

332 

258 
195 
136 
468 
462 
273 
268 
461 
343 
465 
493 
465 
465 
334 
460 
324 


PAGE 

Lucilius  ap.  Non. 

.     324 

Lucretius   .  . 

2,  163     . 

.      117 

•„ 

.     5,  1341     . 

.     324 

6,  548      . 

.     354 

Catul.        . .     . 

.     61,  159     . 

59 

77,  3     . 

.     324 

Cicero,  Or. 

1,  255     . 

.     310 

, ,      Pis. 

1 

.     332 

, ,      'fuse.     . 

1,  10     . 

.     102 

Vergil.  Aen. 

4,11      . 

.     500 

Hor.  Od.    . .     . 

.     1,  11,  8  Add.  324 

.     3,  24,  5  Add.  324 

Liv.'            ! !      '. 

.  21,  33,  5     . 

.     400 

.     26, 6, 2     . 

.     393 

Pcrsius 

1,  110     . 

.     132 

, ,             ... 

5,  45     . 

.     132 
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